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An  article  on  American  Parties, 
from  ah  English  pen,  in  a  leading 
British  Quarterly,  naturally  com- 
mands attention  with  the  American 
people,  when  the  siame  remarks,  in 
a  Journal  or  Review  of  their  own, 
would  receive  and  be  entitled  to 
none.  In  the  first  case,  the  writer's 
sentiments  claim  authority,  as  of- 
fered by  one  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  excitement,  and  occupying 
a  more  commanding  stand-point; 
m  the  other,  they  would  be  disre- 
garded as  those  of  a  heated  and  pre- 
judiced partisan.  Independently, 
then,  of  any  supposed  or  real  un- 
due sensibility  of  our  citizens  in  ref- 
erence to  their  reputation  for  mor- 
als or  manners,  comments  upon 
them,  from  abroad,  and  from  home, 
are  dififerent  things  in  character 
and  value.  The  article,  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Edinburg 
Review,  on  the  Political  Crisis  in 
the  United  States,  professes  to  be 
one  of  these,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
other.  It  is,  therefore,  a  flagrant 
issue  of  counterfeit  coin.  It  is 
what  18  called,  in  the  refined  lan- 

vot.  I.  1 


guage  of  Congressional  debate,  a 
bogus  paper.  It  seeks  to  obtain 
credit  under  false  pretences.  The 
author  is  an  utterer  of  spurious  and 
base  money. 

In  former  times,  this  sort  of  lit- 
erary imposture  was  visited  with 
rebuke  and  contempt  Poor  Chat- 
terton  was  hunted  to  death,  by 
Walpole  and  others,  because  he 
published  his  beautiful  poetry  in  the 
name  of  an  old  Monk  who  lived 
200  years  before  him.  Lauder  was 
forced  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  make  an 
humble  apology  to  the  public  for 
palming  upon  them  his  own  pro- 
ductions as  those  of  another  per- 
son, with  a  view  to  injure  the  rep- 
utation of  Milton  as  a  poet.  The 
culprit  was  driven  from  his  coun- 
try, and  died  in  degraded  obscurity. 
But  here  we  have  a  man  practising 
the  same  kind  of  simulation,  not 
hannlessly,  like  Chatterton,  nor, 
like  Lauder,  to  assail  the  reputation 
only  of  a  poet,  but  with  the  desiffn 
to  traduce  and  revile,  before  the 
European  world,  the  character  and 
condition  of  his  own  nation. 
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If  the  fraud,  in  any  shape,  is 
disgraceful,  what  doe&  it  berxnne 
when  its  purpose  is  to  meiku  the 
writer's  countrymen  contemptible 
or  hateful  to  a  kindred  people.  In 
the  great  world-battle  among  na- 
tions for  honest  fame,  he  is  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  his  country.  What- 
ever an  American  may  do  at  home, 
he  should  know,  when  abroad, 
neither  North  nor  South,  East  nor 
West  of  his  own  country ;  but  this 
gentleman  creeps  into  a  foreign 
Keview,  to  exasperate  and  magnify 
their  diflferences.  What  punish- 
ment is  adequate  for  such  an  of- 
fence ?  If,  after,  the  old  custom,  he 
was  compelled  to  do  penance,  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  in  a  white  sheet, 
for  such  a  prosutution  of  talent,  it 
would  be  the  least  penalty  deserved. 
The  pillory  has  been  inflicted  for  a 
smaller  crime. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that. 
We  no  longer  live  under  the  whole- 
some influences  of  Lauder's  sturdy 
old  Moralist.  It  is  no  longer  the 
fashion  to  judge  a  bird  to  be  an  ill 
bird  that  takes  indecent  liberties 
with  its  own  nest,  and  fraud  has 
become  an  institution.  It  has  its 
heroes  like  Schuyler  and  Hunting- 
ton. It  is  no  longer  a  vice,  but  a 
disease.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
law  have  discovered,  with  the  inge- 
nuity that  naturally  springs  from 
the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  even  forgery  is  not 
villainy,  but  moral  insanity;  and 
our  author  is  only  slightly  afflicted 
with  a  prevailing  malady. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gigantic 
roguery,  it  would  be  an  Old  World 
scruple  to  make  much  ado  about  a 
mere  literary  cheat,  if  it  pays  the 
author  well,  or  to  censure  the  libel- 
ling of  one's  country,  when  to  do 
so  nas  become  the  most  ready  in- 
troduction to  notice  abroad  and  ap- 
plause at  home.  The  time  has 
gone  by  for  treating  with  scorn  or 
contempt  these  petty  larcenies  on 


public  confidence  or  common  de- 
cency; but,  in  future,  when  we 
meet,  in  a  foreign  Journal  or  Re- 
view, with  abuse  on  the  Southern 
States,  particularly  systematic  in  its 
form,  minute  in  its  details,  and  vir- 
ulent in  its  tone,  we  may  at  once 
ascribe  it  to  the  malignity  which  is 
nursed^  not  in  Edinburg  or  London, 
but  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Setting  aside  these  antiquated 
considerations  of  truthfulness  and 
fidelity  to  one's  country  and  peo- 
ple, we  shall  proceed  to  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  of  the  Re- 
viewer. These  are  so  absurd  on 
the  one  hand,  and  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  whole  scope  of  our 
history  on  the  other,  as  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  spirit  alone  that  pro- 
duced them. 

We  will  pass  the  less  important 
topics,  and  take  up  the  leading 
principle  only,  which  forms  the 
frame-work  of  the  article.  The 
Reviewer  asserts  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  since  1789 ;  that  all 
Parties,  at  that  time.  North  and 
South,  were  opposed  to  slavery  and 
wished  its  destruction ;  that  its  ex- 
tension was  expected  and  desired, 
"  neither  by  Southern  men  nor  by 
Northern  men";  that  this  policy 
was  formally  proclaimed  as  that  of 
the  nation ;  that  it  has  been  re 
versed  by  the  management  or  vio- 
lence of  the  slaveholders,  against 
the  will  of  the  country ;  that  the 
same  violence  or  intrigue  has  com- 
mitted continued  aggressions  on  the 
North,  and  driven  it  at  last  to  the 
verge  of  revolution. 

We  assert,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  such  policy  or  design,  re- 
specting slavery,  ever  existed  in  the 
country,  under  the  old  Government, 
nor  under  ih^ present  Constitution; 
that  the  Southern  States  were  al- 
ways jealous  of  their  rights  of 
property ;  that  ample  provision  was 
made  for  the  extension  of  slavery 
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when  it  was  made  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Northern  Population ; 
that  the  assumptions  of  the  North, 
in  reference  to  what  is  called  sla- 
very extension,  are  at  variance  with 
the  whole  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, from  the  Revolution  to  1620 ; 
Bnd  that  the  supposed  aggressions 
bj  the  South  on  the  North  are  chi- 
meras only  of  imaginations  heated 
by  the  fires  of  party  violence. 

We  wfll  dispose,  in  advance,  of 
one  topic  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion which  makes  a  large  part  of 
the  staple  of  the  writer's  argument, 
and  which  is  frequently  adverted  to 
in  Congpesaional  speeches  by  North- 
ern members.  The  opinions  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution,  we 
are  told,  were  adverse  to  slavery. 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  become  a  favorite 
statesman  with  the  Abolition  ora- 
tors, and  his  opinion  is  perpetually 
quoted  as  overwhelming  authority. 
Formerly,  he  was  denounced  in 
New  York  and  New  England  as  an 
arch  Jacobin  and  preaclier  of  false 
and  dangerous  pnnci^les  in  Mor- 
ula, Politics,  and  Religion ;  now  he 
is  recognized  there  as  the  great 
Apostle  of  Freedom.  But  whatever 
his  opinions  may  have  been,  or 
whatever  their  authority,  now  or  of 
t>Id,  our  discussion  concerns  not  the 
sentiments  of  individuals,  but  the 
action  of  States.  We  must  judge 
of  the  temper  of  the  times  by  £e 
proceedings  of  Congresses,  Legisla- 
tures, and  Conventions;  not  from 
the  speculations  of  writers  or  speak- 
ers, however  distinguished.  These 
were  various  then  as  they  are  now. 
If  Mr.  Jefferson  held  opinions  which 
Mr.  Wilson,  Hr.  Hale,  and  the  Re- 
viewer are  ready  to  adopt  and  en- 
force, Mr.  Adams  expressed  others 
that  are  equally  decided  the  other 
way.  We  will  quote  them,  to 
show  the  difference  between  the 
sound  sense  of  Revolutionary  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  speculations  of 


Massachusetts  in  1856 — ^between 
Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Adams. 

In  1V76,  during  the  debate  on 
the  9th  article  of  the  old  Confede- 
racy, proposing  population,  includ- 
ing slaves,  as  me  basis  of  taxation, 
Yn  objection  was  started  by  the 
Southern  members.  They  thought 
that  slaves  should  not  be  regarded 
as  population.  The  Northern  mem- 
bers judged  differently.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  ^  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  by  what  name  you 
call  your  people,  whether  by  Uiat 
of  freemen  or  of  slaves ;  that  in 
some  countries  the  laboring  poor 
were  called  freemen;  in  others, 
they  were  called  slaves^  but  the 
difference  to  the  State  was  imagi. 
nary  only.  What  matters  it  whether 
a  landlord,  employing  ten  laborers 
on  his  farm,  gives  them  annually  as 
much  money  as  will  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  gives  them  those 
necessaries  at  8m>rt  hand?  The 
ten  laborers  add  as  much  wealth 
annually  to  the  State,  increase  the 
exports  as  much  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Five  hundred  freemen 
produce  no  more  profits,  no  greater 
surplus  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
than  five  hundred  slaves,  *  *  ♦ 
Suppose,  by  an  extraordinary  oper- 
ation of  Providence,  or  of  law,  one 
half  of  the  laborers  of  a  State 
could,  in  the  course  of  a  night, 
be  transferred  into  slaves,  would 
the  State  be  made  the  poorer! 
The  condition  of  the  laboring  poor 
in  most  countries,  that  of  the  fish- 
ermen particularly  in  the  Northern 
States,  IS  as  abject  as  that  of  slaves. 
*  *  How  does  the  Southern 
former  procure  slaves  ?  Either  by 
importation  or  by  purchase.  If  he 
imports  a  slave,  he  adds  one  to  the 
number  of  laborere  in  the  country ; 
if  he  buys  from  his  neighbor,  it  is 
only  the  transfer  of  a  laborer  from 
one  form  to  another,  which  does  not 
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change  the  production  of  the 
State.  *  *  A  slave  may,  from 
the  custom  of  speech,  he  more 
properly  called  the  wealth  of  his 
master,  than  the  free  laborer  can 
be  called  the  wealth  of  his  employ- 
er, but  as  to  the  State,  both  are  its 
wealth;' 

These  remarks  embrace  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  subject 
They  certainly  imply  no  dispo- 
sition in  the  speaker  to  join  in  a 
crusade  against  slavery.  They  are 
commended  1o  the  notice  of  the 
good  people  of  New  England,  and 
they  should  convince  the  Reviewer 
that  he  has  committed  the  mistake, 
common  in  historical  disquisitions, 
of  imputing  to  a  former  time  the 
humors  and  passions  of  one^s  own. 
To  ascertam  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  we 
must  look  to  the  debates  of  the  old 
Confederacy,  of  which  Mr.  Adams' 
speech  makes  a  part  There  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  in  them  of  any 
thing  approaching,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant manner,  to  the  ferocious  and  in- 
sane declamation  so  fashionable 
now.  Slavery  at  that  time  was  com- 
mon in  the  States.  The  North  knew 
then  what  slavea  are,  and  would 
not  hare  submitted  for  a  moment 
to  the  nonsense  that  is  current  on 
that  subject  at  present  in  both 
Bouses  of  Congress.  To  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
men,  to  insult  their  homes,  or  as- 
sail their  feelings,  never,  at  that  pe- 
riod, entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
Northern  man.  So  scrupulously 
careful  were  the  members  from  the 
North  on  this  score,  that  the  clause 
was  stricken  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  the  original 
draft,  which  contained  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  trade  in  slaves,  carried 
on  by  England  with  her  Colonies, 
because,  it  was  thought,  reflections 
on  the  subject  might  be  offensive 
or  disagreeable  to  Southern  men. 
Slavery  was  never  made  a  subject 


of  debate,  day  after  day,  as  it  is  aft 
present  Except  incidentally  or 
collaterally^  it  never  was  discussed 
at  all.  When,  in  the  Conventions 
or  Legislatures  of  the  Southern 
States,  vigilant  or  suspicious  mem- 
bers expressed  doubts  whether  their 
property  in  slaves  nught  not  be  as- 
sailed,  they  were  not  told  that  sla- 
very wa»  proscribed  by  general  con- 
sent as  the  national  policy ;  that  it 
was  to  be  modified  or  cease ;  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  reason 
to  be  tenacious  about  future  events 
or  measures  respecting  it.  They 
were  answered  by  being  assured 
that  there  was  no  design  any 
where  to  interfere  with  their  rights 
of  property  at  all.  The  extension 
of  their  population,  of  whites  and 
blacks,  into  new  territory  was  one 
of  those  rights.  We  will  proceed 
to  show  not  only  that  it  was  not 
resisted,  as  it  is  now,  but  that  it  was 
unanimously  assented  to  and  amply 
provided  for. 

The  measure  continually  ap- 
pealed to,  by  the  opponents  of 
slavery,  as  settling  conclusively 
the  early  policy  of  the  country 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  is 
the  ordinance  of  l'?87.  We  will 
trace  the  history  of  the  measure, 
and  show  that  it  proves  the  very 
reverse  of  their  opinion  to  be  true. 
The  extension  of  slavery  was  clearly 
understood  to  be  amply  provided 
for  at  the  time  that  Ijio  ordinance 
was  passed.  The  provision  for  the 
extension  of  the  Southern  popula- 
tion, like  that  for  the  Nortnem 
population,  was  acquiesced  in  alike 
by  all  parties  on  that  oc^casion. 
The  settled  policy  proclaimed  at  the 
time  was,  equal  justice  to  both  sec- 
tions of  the  Union. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  the  controversy  about  the  pub- 
lic lands,  during  the  Revolution, 
their  cession,  and  the  rules  adopted 
for  their  regulation,  turned  alto- 
gether or  mainly  on  the  subject  of 
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slavery.  The  controversy  h  ad  in  truth 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery.  It 
arose  from  the  disposition,  in  some 
of  the  States,  to  monopolize  then, 
as  others  are  wishing  to  do  now, 
the  whole  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  States  claiming  it,  as- 
serted a  right  to  what  were  called 
the  hack  lands  as  being  within  their 
chartered  limits.  The  other  States 
denied  the  right  They  declared 
that  the  disputed  Territory  had 
been  won  from  Great  Britain  by  the 
common  efforts  of  the  States,  and 
was  therefore  the  common  property 
of  the  States.  The  dispute  was  one 
of  the  most  serious  that  prevailed 
in  our  Revolutionary  counsels. — 
Maryland  was  so  determined  in  as- 
serting her  rights,  that  she  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  sign  the  articles 
of  confederation ;  nor  were  her  Del- 
egates permitted,  by  her,  to  sign 
them,  until  March,  1781,  when  the 
cessions  from  the  claiming  States 
had  been  partially  made.  The  chief 
cessions  were  to  the  lands  north  of 
the  Ohio.  They  were  made  by 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Virginia.  The  N.  W. 
Territory  was  claimed  by  all  these 
States,  and  not  by  Virginia  alone. 
Congress  had  decided,  indeed,  that 
the  right  of  New  York  was  the 
best  of  them  all.  Conditions  of 
various  kinds  were  annexed  to  the 
deedii  of  cession.  Connecticut  re- 
served a  part  of  her  claim. — 
But  no  deed  of  cession  contained 
any  general  proscription  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  The  ces- 
sions made  were  accepted  by  Con- 
gress in  1784.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
Qiairman  of  a  Committee,  intro- 
duced an  ordinance  for  the  general 
regulation  of  the  Territory.  Among 
the  articles  of  the  ordinance  was 
one  excluding  slavery  from  all  the 
lands  "  ceded  and  to  be  ceded  "  by 
the  States  to  the  United  States. 
The  lands  to  *^  be  ceded "  were 
those  south  of  the  Ohio.    The  ar- 


ticle concerning  slaves,  in  reference 
to  these  lands,  was  not  demanded 
from  any  Northern  quarter.  It  was 
introduced  without  special  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Jefferson^s  State.  It 
was  against  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
league. Although  naturally  enough 
acquiesced  in  or  supported  by  the 
Northern  States,  it  received  the 
vole  of  no  Southern  State,  and  the 
measure  failed. 

The  Reviewer  here  remarks  with 
singular  sagacity,  that  if  the  or- 
dinance had  succeeded,  slavery 
would  have  been  excluded,  not  only 
from  the  North-West,  but  from  all 
the  Territory  then  owned  by  the 
United  States.  Without  doubt 
there  is  much  virtue  in  an  '*  i/."  It 
affords  an  area  ample  enough  for 
innumerable  castles  in  Spain.  If 
the  skies  fall  we  shall  catch  larks. 
If  the  ordinance  had  passed  with- 
out change,  the  Reviewer  would  be 
right;  now  he  is  wrong.  If  the 
thirteen  States  had  continued  to  be 
slaveholding  States,  there  would  be 
no  disputes  respecting  slavery.  If 
the  ordinanc>e  had  not  passed  at  all, 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
might  now  be  slaveholding  States. 

The  ordinance  did  pass,  however, 
in  1767.  But  it  was  adopted  with 
this  important  modification.  The 
restriction  respecting  slavery  was 
confined  to  the  lands  north  of  the 
Ohio.  In  this  form  it  was  ac- 
cepted unanimously,  the  Southern 
States  voting  '^r  it  because,  as  the 
historian  Hildreth  observes,  they 
thereby  secured  for  themselves  all 
the  back  lands  south  of  the  Ohio, 
to  the  31st  degree  of  latitude,  and 
west,  to  the  Mississippi.  If  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio, 
was  significant  on  the  one  hand, 
the  rejection  of  it,  in  relation  to 
the  territory  south  of  that  river, 
was  equally  significant  on  the  oth- 
er. It  resulted  in  an  equal  division 
of  the  public  territory  between  the 
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two  sections  of  the  country.  In 
addition  to  the  large  extent  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia,  the  one  par- 
tially settled,  the  other  almost  a  wil- 
derness, the  two  ooroprising  a  num- 
b'er  of  square  miles  equal  to  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey together,  the  whole  country 
comprising  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama^  and  Mississip- 
pi, was  thus  secured,  by  the  general 
acquiescence,  to  the  slaveholding 
population.  To  that  of  the  North 
was  assigned  the  North- Western 
Territory,  and  this  the  more  equita- 
bly, because  three  of  the  Northern 
Slates  had  made  claims  to  a  part  or 
to  the  whole. 

The  proclamation  of  a  national 
policy  adverse  to  slavery,  which  the 
Reviewer  fancies,  resulteid  is  a  pro- 
vision for  its  extension,  and  in  a 
just  and  equal  division  of  the  whole 
country  between  free  labor  and 
slave  labor.  The  history,  then,  of 
tlie  transactions  that  ended  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  establishes  these 
facts,  that  the  claims  of  certain 
States  to  a  monopoly  of  the  public 
territories,  was  abandoned  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  sister  States; 
that  the  territory  was  admitted  to 
be  common  property;  that  it  was 
fairly  divided  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  In  a  word,  the  pd- 
icy  adopted  was  the  very  reverse  of 
that  now  so  eaeerly  pursued  by  the 
Northern  people. 

This  is  equally  true,  whether  we 
regard  the  devotion  o(  the  North- 
West  to  the  interests  of  free  labor, 
as  made  by  Virginia,  or  by  the  Con- 
gress of  1787.  If  made  by  Vir- 
ginia, it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  she  yielded  the  lands  north 
of  the  Ohio,  she  expressly  asserted 
her  right  to  retain  what  was  south 
of  that  river ;  when  she  gave  a  part 
of  her  domain  to  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  North,  she  preserved 
a  part  also  for  her  mixed  popula- 
tion of  whites  and  blacks.    If  the 


appropriation  of  the  North- W^t 
to  free  labor  was  the  work  of  Con- 
gress, then,  considered,  as  it  must 
be,  in  connection  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  measure,  it  amounta 
to  an  equitable  compromise  and  a 
fair  adjustment  of  the  conflicting 
int^ests  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  sections  of  the  United 
StatHS.  This  is  all  that  the  South 
now  asks,  and  this  is  what  the  North 
now  attempts  or  desires  to  refuse. 

The  Reviewer  indeed  admits  all 
this,  since  he  admits  that  territory 
was  left  open  to  slavery  by  what  he 
calls  the  limitations  of  the  ordi- 
nance. ^^The  slaveholding  party 
in  the  South,"  he  says,  "resolved 
to  add  Louisiana  to  the  territory 
which  had  been  left  open  to  sla- 
very by  the  limitations  of  the  North- 
West  ordinance."  He  thus  contra- 
dicts himself  in  a  breath.  While^ 
at  one  time,  he  asserts  that  slaveiy 
was  denounced  by  the  national  pol- 
icy, he  admits,  at  another,  that  the 
extension  of  slavery  was  provided 
for  by  the  very  measure  which  is 
said  to  denounce  it.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  he  declares,  was  a 
proclamation  against  slavery;  the 
modifications  of  the  ordinance,  he 
confesses,  left  ample  room  for  its 
progress. 

All  that  is  demanded  by  the 
South  now  is,  that  the  States  should 
continue  to  do  with  the  puUic  ter- 
ritory what  was  done  with  it  in 
1787 — admit  it  to  be  common  proi>- 
erty;  divide  it  as  common  prop- 
erty ;  leave  an  equal  portion  of  it 
open  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  the 
extension  of  the  mixed  population  of 
the  South,  as  was  done  by  the  lim- 
itations of  the  North-West  ordi- 
nance. Continue  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  States,  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  The  Re- 
viewer tells  us  that  the  early  Repub- 
lic was  anti-slavery — pursue  then 
its  mode  of  distributing  the  public 
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lands,  and  the  country  will  no  long- 
er be  convulsed  by  the  tricks  of 
demi^^ogues,  and  the  passions  of 
self-righteous  abolition  reformers. 

The  ordinance  of  lYSY,  if  prop- 
erly understood,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  concession,  by  the  South,  to  the 
necessities,  rather  than  the  preju- 
dices or  opinions  of  the  Northern 
people.  Whatever ,  the  personal 
views  or  opinions  of  Mr.  JeflFerson, 
or  of  other  friends  to  the  measure, 
may  have  been,  the  Delegates  of 
the  Southern  States  saw  in  the  N. 
W.  Territory  the  only  outlet  for 
the  growing  population  of  the 
Northern  States;  they  had  ample 
space  for  their  own;  and  they 
yielded  the  North-West  to  North- 
em  emigration  with  a  liberality  far 
more  common,  in  their  public  con- 
duct, than  in  that  of  Northern  pol- 
iticians now,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Then,  a  Southern  State  yielded,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  North,  all  its 
claims  to  the  immense  region  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio.  Now,  we 
see  the  Northern  States,  to  whom 
the  benefits  of  the  cession  accrued, 
disregarding  every  principle  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  wishing 
to  withhold,  under  flimsy  preten- 
ces, every  acre  of  the  public  ter- 
ritory from  the  people  of  the 
South.  Stript  of  tnese  false  pre- 
tences, the  policy  of  the  Northern 
States  is  nothing  less  than  to  mo- 
nopolize the  common  property  of 
the  nation,  to  cripple  the  strength 
and  circumscribe  the  limits  and 
growth  of  the  Southern  States — a 
policy  the  reverse  of  that  adopted 
and  universally  approved  under  the 
old  Confederacy. 

The  policy  and  principles  settled 
under  that  Government^  in  1787, 
previdled  equally  under  the  new 
Constitution.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  re-model  and  improve  the 
Government  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  States  sent  Delegates  to  the 


Convention  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  said  nothing  in  their  cre- 
dentials respecting  slavery.  In  the 
various  plans  of  government  sub- 
mitted by  Hamilton,  Patterson, 
Pinckney,  and  Randolph,  there  was 
no  denunciation  against  it.  Among 
the  State  Conventions,  where  a- 
mendments  without  number  were 
adopted  or  suggested  from  all  quar- 
ters, no  amendment  hinted  at  a  pro- 
scription of  slavery  extension.  The 
Northern  States  agreed  to  restore 
fugitives,  held  to  labor,  at  the  re- 
quisition of  their  Southern  masters. 
The  North  consented  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa, 
for  twenty  years,  because  two  States 
only  thought  that  they  needed  an 
additional  number  of  slaves,  and 
required  twenty  years  to  obtain 
them.  The  present  Government 
began  its  career  in  1789.  In  the 
next  year  a  new  slave  State  was  ad- 
ded to  the  Union.  Other  slave 
States  were  admitted  from  time  to 
time.  They  equalled  in  number 
the  new  free  States.  The  fair  and 
equal  policy  between  North  and 
South,  established  in  1787,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  undisputed  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  whole  country. 

In  the  quotation  above,  respect- 
ing the  limitations  of  the  ordinance, 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  scheme  of 
the  slaveholders  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, in  opposition,  as  usual,  to 
the  whole  power  and  policy  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  project  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  an  anti-slavery  man,  for 
the  extension  of  slavery — for  ad- 
ding new  territory  to  that  left  open 
for  the  slaveholders  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
If  this  be  so,  what  does  it  prove 
but  that  the  people  of  the  Union 
were  not  opposed,  at  either  time,  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  %  To  as- 
sert that  the  measure  was  a  sort  of 
coup  d'itat  of  the  slaveholding  oil- 
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garchy,  is  merely  absurd ;  to  admit 
It  to  be  the  vork  of  the  nation,  for 
the  purpose  assigned  by  the  Re- 
viewer, 18  to  admit  that  his  specula- 
tions in  reference  to  the  supposed 
anti-slavery  temper  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  not  only  unsupported  by  his 
facts,  but  opposed  to  them.  LP  his 
theory  of  tne  purchase  be  true,  his 
conclusions  are  adverse  to  his  prem- 
ises.   Like  Swift's  logician, 

"  His  axgiunents  directly  tend, 
AgaioBt  the  side  he  would  defend." 

If  it  is  not  true,  he  falsifies  the  evi- 
dence of  history. 

His  theory  is  not  true.  It  is  at 
variance  with  the  annals  of  the 
times.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana 
was  not  devised  by  slaveholders  for 
their  selfish  purposes,  nor  was  it 
carried  out  by  their  domineering 
influence.  It  was  the  measure  of 
the  country,  of  the  whole  West  es- 
pecially. Slavery  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  great  national  mea- 
sure. Every  true  statesman  of  the 
Union  had  long  and  anxiously  de- 
sired the  command  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Great  efforts  had  been  made, 
during  the  Revolution,  to  obtain 
from  Spain  a  right  to  the  naviga- 
tion and  outlet  of  the  river.  When 
the  treaty  was  at  last  made,  by 
which  not  this  right  only,  but  the 
whole  country  was  acquired  from 
France,  it  was  sustained  by  every 
sound  statesman  in  the  country. 
Objections  were  made  by  them  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  treaty, 
but  none  to  its  expediency.  These 
objections  were  overruled,  and  by 
no  one  more  readily  than  by  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Northern  States. 
But  from  no  quarter  was  any  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  treaty,  as  bemg 
the  measure  of  the  Southern  slave- 
holders for  their  own  ends.  Even 
Mr.  Quincy,  whose  denunciations 
and  prophecies  the  Reviewer  quotes 
with  admiration,  but  which  every 


other  man  must  look  back  upon 
with  a  smile  only  at  their  extrava- 
gance— even  Mr.  Quincy  placed  his 
enmity  to  the  purchase  on  another 
footing.  It  was  designed,  as  he 
thought,  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
between  America  and  France,  to 
the  detriment  of  England  and  the 
Federal  Party.  This  was  the  sin  tJf 
the  treaty.  It  was  Jefferson  the 
Jacobin,  and  not  Jefferson  the 
friend  of  slaveholders,  that  was 
proscribed  by  Mr.  Quincy  and  his 
friends.  This  was  the  reason  that 
induced  them  to  inaugurate  Nullifi- 
cation, and  to  proclaim  the  virtual 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  it  was 
the  Federal  Party  only  that  was 
dissolved;  and  it  was  the  narrow 
policy  of  the  Eastern  section  of 
that  Party,  in  reference  to  this  and 
other  measures,  that  prostrated  it 
forever. 

In  conformity  with  these  narrow 
views,  but  for  a  reason  peculiarly 
his  own,  the  Reviewer  joins  Mr. 
Quincy  in  condemning  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  It  was  the  step 
which,  he  says,  "  turned  the  anti- 
slavery  Republic  of  Washington 
into  a  Republic  of  freemen  ruled 
by  slaveholders."  In  what,  let  us 
ask,  did  the  Republic  of  Washing- 
ton differ  from  that  of  Madison,  or 
Monroe,  or  Jackson  ?  During  the 
whole  course  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration the  extension  of  slavery 
was  promoted  by  the  admission  of 
new  slave  States  into  the  Union; 
by  the  importation  of  African  slaves 
from  Africa ;  by  the  restoration  ot 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners, 
without  the  interference,  by  word 
or  deed,  of  mob,  magistrate,  or  le- 
gislative enactments.  No  abuse  of 
slaveholders  in  public  harangues^ 
was  heard  in  Congress  or  out  of 
Congress.  If  any  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
mutual  respect  prevailing,  it  was* 
unheard  or  disregarded.     Is  it'  not 
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evident  from  ftll  this,  that  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling  of  the  country  has 
been  Uie  growth  of  modem  times, 
and  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  Washington's 
administration  and  the  sentiments 
of  Revolutionary  councils  ? 

If  the  Reviewer^s  notion  of  the 
early  Republic,  and  its  temper  and 
opinions,  and  the  motives  which 
induced  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
be  at  variance  with  history  and 
truth,  his  account  of  the  agencies 
that  produced  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Government  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  Nothing 
in  the  Edinburg  Review  resembles 
it  since  the  time  when  Smith  and 
Je&ey  afirreed  to  cultivate  the  Muses 
on  a  little  oatmeal — Mueae  medi- 
tamur  avena.  It  is  not  an  absurd- 
ity merely,  it  is  curiously  and 
elaborately  absurd. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Union, 
it  seems,  was  overturned  by  a  hand- 
ful of  slaveholders.  In  1850  they 
amounted,  according  to  the  census,^ 
to  350,000.  The  Reviewer  dis- 
credits the  census,  questions  the  in- 
t^rrity  of  its  compiler,  and  reduces 
the  number  to  100,000  only.  At 
that  time  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  were  3,000,000.  The  small 
oligarchy  of  slaveholders  have  not 
only  ruled  the  non-slaveholders  of 
the  Southern  States,  but  they  have 
reduced  to  ^'practical  vassalage ** 
the  two  millions  of  voters  in  the 
Northern  States  also.  They  have 
done  this  in  the  face  of  all  the 
great  men  of  the  country,  the  A's, 
and  B's,  and  C's,  &c,,  &c.  While 
they  do  this,  they  treat  their  own 
people  with  contempt,  and  scorn 
them  as  "  trash."  They  are  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  to  those  of  the 
North.  The  Northern  people,  im- 
mensely superior  in  number,  ^  are 
immeasurably  the  richest,  the  best 
educated,  the  most  thoroughly 
civilized ;  ^  they  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  South  "  in  population, 


wealth,  cultivation,  popular  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  practice  of  free 
institutions."  In  the  absence  of 
every  instrument  of  power,  without 
numbers,  money,  intelligence,  or 
influence,  a  handful  of  slaveholders 
have  subjected  to  their  will  three 
millions  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
armed  at  once  with  the  musket 
and  the  bollot-box.  We  will  not 
discuss  such  a  proposition.  It 
would  be  contemptuous  to  the 
reader.  To  attempt  to  disprove  the 
assertion  that  two  and  two  are 
equal  to  five,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  make  it  The  wonder  is,  that 
the  Edinburg  Review  should  con- 
sent to  circulate  an  opinion  so  false 
and  foolish  on  the  face  of  it.  What 
would  its  Editor  think  of  the 
man's  sanity  who  should  assert  that 
Edinburg  ruled  not  only  all  Scot- 
land, but  England  and  Ireland  be- 
sides, "  with  a  daily  increasing  in- 
fluence," to  their  constant  injury, 
with  so  despotic  a  temper  as  to 
drive  the  whole  Empire  to  the 
verge  of  revolution  ?  And  yet  the 
proposition  would  not  be  so  amaz- 
ing as  that  already  expressed  in  the 
Review.  With  a  population  as 
great  as  the  slaveholders,  the  old 
Scotch  Capital  has  vigor  and  enter- 
prise, learning  and  genius,  coura£;e 
and  perseverance,  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. The  slaveholders  have  noth-  < 
mg.  They  are  without  intelligence, 
wealth,  morals,  or  influence  of 
any  sort  The  slaveholder  has  no 
greater  vote  at  the  polls,  than  the 
man  who  builds  his  bam.  There  b 
no  sympathy  between  him  and  any 
body.  He  treats  scornfully  his 
poorer  neighbors  in  the  South.  He 
regards  the  Northern  people  with 
di»Jain.  He  assails  their  ^  consti- 
tutional freedom,"  and  leaves  them 
''the  forms  of  a  free  government 
instead  of  the  substance."  He 
drives  peaceable  men  like  Chief 
Justice  marker  to  talk  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  of  the  paternal  blood  shed 
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there,  find  the  ^  little  more  of  ih^ 
same  sort  left  to  begin,  if  necessary, 
a  new  Revolution."  All  this  terri- 
ble condition  of  affairs  is  brought 
about  by  the  insolent  domination  of 
a**  few  slaveholders.  The  oppres- 
fflon  of  a  small  people  by  a  great 
one  is  intelligible;  but  bv  what 
marvellous  contrivance  do  the  hun- 
dred control  the  million ;  the  weak, 
the  strong ;  the  foolish,  the  wise ; 
the  poor,  the  rich;  the  100,000 
unpnncipled  and  ignorant  slave- 
holders, the  23,000,000  with  whom 
they  are  associated  t 

We  are  not  told  what  the  aggres- 
sions are  which  the  South  is  charged  ' 
with  committing  on  the  Nor|;h,  and 
which  have  driven  sedate  men  like 
Dana  and  Parker  to  the  desperate 
counsels  they  are  prepared  to  adopt 
We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  give 
very  briefly  an  account  of  the  iniu- 
ries  of  which  they  complain.  The 
injuries  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as 
anomalous  as  the  causes  to  which 
they  are  ascribed. 

The  first  in  order  of  these  aggres- 
nons  on  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  North,  was  the  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, imposing  a  large  bounty 
on  their  fisheries.  The  unfortunate 
fishermen  of  New  England  were 
obliged,  in  this  way,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  carry  on  their  business,  on  a  large 
and  systematic  plan,  for  furnishing 
salted  fish,  not  only  to  the  slave- 
holders of  the  Southern  States,  but 
to  their  neighbors  also  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  this  purpose ;  thous- 
ands of  vessels  have  been  sent  to 
sea,  and  large  cities  have  been  built 
by  these  aggrieved  people,  in  the 
most  sterile  region  of  Massachusetts. 

About  the  same  time,  a  similar 
act  of  the  Government,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  navigation  law,  imposed 
upon  the  North  the  great  burthen 
of  carrying  on  the  miole  coasting 


trade  of  the  nation.  No  foreign 
vessels  are  permitted  to  assist  them. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  law,  that 
every  winter  the  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers of  New  England  are  found  in 
southern  rivers,  carrying  the  rice 
and  cotton  of  the  planters  to  Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  and  other  cities. 
They  are  allowed  to  go  home  in  the 
summer,  but,  with  the- first  flight  of 
ducks  in  autumn,  they  return  to  the 
rivers  of  the  South. 

A  similar  law  compe^  the  North, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  otner  nations, 
to  do  the  ship-building  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  a  Southern  merchant 
wants  a  ship,  the  law  will  not  allow 
him  to  impose  the  task  of  building 
it  on  a  foreign  workman.  The 
Northern  shipwrights  furnish  every- 
thing. Not  only  so,  but  the  north- 
em  States  are  known  to  construct 
every  year,  for  the  General  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  slaveholders,  by  their 
order  and  for  their  advanta^,  steam 
ships  and  other  vessels  of  war,  re- 
quiring enormous  expenditures  of 
money  and  labor.  Nor  is  this  all. 
By  a  high  tariff  of  duties  prohibit- 
ing foreign  interference,  the  manu- 
fecturers  of  the  North  have  been 
forced  to  supply  the  South  with 
shoes  and  woolens  for  the  slaves, 
with  cotton  goods,  carriages,  salt, 
iron,  and  a  thousand  other  com- 
modities. Even  knowledge  itself 
is  not  excepted,  and  northern  print- 
ers and  publishers  are  obliged  to 
furnish  tne  South  with  continued 
re-prints  of  foreign  books,  at  an 
enormous  cost 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history 
of  these  aggressive  measures,  by  the 
South,  on  me  North,  that  the  slave- 
holders have  perpetually  denounced 
them  as  injurious  to  themselves  also. 
They  a.re  so  little  satisfied,  that  they 
have  gone  to  the  length  of  Justice 
Parker  and  Mr.  Quincy,  and  talked 
very  strongly  of  nullification  and 
disunion,  and  the  hereditary  blood 
shed  at  Bang's  Mountain  and  Fort 
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Moultrie,  places  which  they  seem 
to  think  as  important  and  signifi- 
cant as  Bonkert  Hill.  They  pro- 
fess 1o  think  that  the  bounties,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  on  catching  fish, 
building  ships,  and  spinning  cotton, 
are  bounties  paid  to  classes  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
that  there  is  no  more  merit  m  spin- 
ning cotton  than  in  cultivating  it 
One  of  these  producers  of  cotton 
went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  cotton-growers  of  the 
South  that  they  were  heavily  taxed 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  North- 
em  manufacturers.  He  maintained 
that  for  this  end  only,  every  farmer 
who  sent  one  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  to  market,  was  deprived  of 
fbrtv,  by  a  tariff  imposing  a  duty 
of  K)rty  per  cent  on  cotton  goods. 
The  farmer  would  export  his  cotton 
to  Liveprool,  and  invest  its  proceeds 
in  cotton  goods.  On  their  arrival 
in  New  York,  forty  per  cent  would 
be  demanded  by  the  Custom  House. 
Whether  this  forty  in  the  hundred 
was  taken  firom  the  cotton  in 
Charleston  or  the  cotton  goods  in 
New  York,  could  make  no  substan- 
tial difference.  If  told  that  his 
forty  per  cent  would  be  returned 
by  the  consumer  in  the  enhanced 
price  of  his  goods,  he  replied  that 
be  was  not  disposed  to  run  that 
risk  by  a  trick  of  the  Government, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  receive, 
for  the  goods  for  which  he  had 
exchanged  his  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  all  that  the  consumer  was 
prepared  to  pay  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  may  be,  that  this  forty 
bale  theory  was  an  extraordinary 
mistake,  but  surely  it  cannot  be 
so  wonderful  an  error  as  the  notion 
of  the  North  that  the  measures 
of  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  constant  aggressions  on  its 
rights  and  interests. 

It  is  in  truth  to  the  measures 
of  the  Federal  Government  that 
the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 


Northern  States  may  be  directly 
and  clearly  traced.  We  deny 
nothing  that  can  be  said  of  North- 
em  enterprise  and  industry,  but 
their  efibrts  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  their  present  success,  but 
for  the  bounties  and  encourage- 
ments of  the  General  Government. 
Without  tarifis  and  navigation  laws 
and  bounties  on  fisheries,  what 
would  now  be  the  condition  of  the 
North  ?  Progressive,  without  doubt, 
bat  not  as  at  present  They  are 
never  weary  of  boasting  that  they 
have  a  majority  over  the  South  of 
six  millions.  Where  did  they  get 
it  ?  The  whole  majority  has  been 
obtained  from  European  emigration. 
They  claim  a  majority  of  six  mil- 
lions. Nearly  five  millions  of  emi- 
grants from  the  Old  World,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  natural*  increase, 
have  been  poured  into  the  Northern 
States  in  the  last  half  century. 
The  wealth  that  they  brought  with 
them,  the  labor,  the  learning,  the 
improved  mechanical  skill,  have  all 
contributed  to  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Northern  States.  This 
immense  emigration,  which  alone 
accounts  for  their  boasted  majority, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  narigation 
laws  of  the  Union.  These  laws 
have  built  up,  in  the  cities  of  the 
North,  an  immense  commercial  ma- 
rine. It  is  there  that  the  emigrant 
ships  are  owned.  The  emigrants 
go  where  they  are  most  easily  and 
cheaply  carried,  and  the  whole 
current  of  foreign  population  has 
thus  come,  by  the  natural  and 
necessary  operation  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  to  make  up  the  boasted 
majority  of  the  Northern  people. 
There  was  no  such  disparity  in  the 
emigration  to  the  North  and  to  the 
South,  before  the  revolution,  when 
emigrants  were  carried  in  British 
ships.  Nor  was  there  any  such 
difference  in  the  comparative  pro- 
gress of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  when  English  laws  bore 
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equally,  if  oppressively,  on  them  two-thirds  of  the  time  since  the 

both.  formation  of  the  Government    But 

Thus  it  appears,  that  while  the  they  owed  their  elevation  to  no 

slaveholders   have    contrived,    hj  revolutionary  services,  nor  to  any 

some  preternatural  power,  to  domi-  distinguished  military  achievment 

neer  in  the  Government  "with   in-  They  were   slaveholders,   and  the 

creasing  influence,'^  they  have  been  non-slaveholders    of    the    nation 

led,  by  the  trickery  of  the  demon  elected   them    to  office   for   that 

that  helps  them,  to  adopt  measures  reason  solely.     It  is  the  most  curi- 

that  injure  themselves  and  promote  ous  &ct  in  history.    But  we  have 

the  prosperity  only  of  the  aggrieved  no  space  to  pursue  any  &rther  the 

and    complaining    North.      They  mis-representations   or   mis-appre- 

have  benefitted  everybody  to  their  hensions  of  the  Reviewer, 

own  injury.  It  is  not  true,  then,  as  the  Re- 

Not  content  with  the  affgressive  viewer  pretends  to  say,   that  the 

measures  of  the  slaveholders,  as  policy  of  the  early   republic  was 

evidence  of  their  seizing  the  Gov-  hostile  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 

emment  and  overturning  gr  direct-  The  extension  of  slavery  was  pro- 

ing  its  policy,  the  Reviewer  adduces  vided  for  then,  as  the  South  thmks 

another  proof  of  its  truth.    They  it  should  be  now,  by  an  equitable 

monopolize    all   the    offices.    Let  division    of  the   public   territory, 

us  take  the  highest  as  an  example.  New  slave  States  were  added  to 

They  have  filled  the  Presidential  the  Union  under  the  administration 

Chair,  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  of  Washington.     They  have  been 

everybody  else.    They  have  been  admitted    continually    ever   since- 

Presidents,  because  they  were  slave-  They    have    grown    from    six  to 

holders  only.  fifteen  in  number.    If  any  policy 

The  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  of  the  Government  can  be  con- 
Washington  was  selected  by  the  sidered  settled  and  uniform,  it  is  the 
popular  voice  on  account  of  certain  policy  of  extending  slaverv  to  new 
eminent  qualities  which  made  him  territory.  The  present  Northern 
the  foremost  man  of  his  country,  sentiment  on  the  subject,  is  one  of 
in  war  or  peace,  with  whom  no  modern  growth  and  foreign  origin, 
other  man  is  compared,  or  is  com-  It  is  not  true  that  a  half-educated, 
parable,  either  as  statesman  or  half-civilized  and  feeble  class  of 
soldier ;  neither  Hamilton,  the  law-  slaveholders,  have  seized  and  rule 
yer  and  financier,  nor  Greene,  the  the  Government,  against  the  will 
successful  eeneral ;  nor  any  other  of  millions.  The  assertion  is  un- 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  intelligible.  Either  the  slavehold- 
er of  the  age.  But  this  vulgar  ers  are  immeasureably  superior  to 
opinion  is  a  vulgar  error.  Wash-  their  competitors  in  intellect,  in 
ington  was  elected  President  be-  dignity,  purity,  and  force  of  char- 
cause  he  was  a  slaveholder.  Jefier-  acter,  or  their  holding  the  rule  of 
son  too  was  indebted  to  this  cause  the  country  is  an  impossibility, 
only  for  his  occupation,  during  It  is  not  true  that  the  measures 
eight  years,  of  the  executive  office,  of  the  Government  have  been  a 
Although  an  opponent  of  slavery,  series  of  aggressions  on  the  North 
he  became  President  for  no  other  by  the  South.  The  measures  of 
reason  but  because  he  held  slaves,  the  Federal  Government  have  been 
These  two,  with  Madison,  Monroe,  shaped,  from  the  beginning,  to 
and  Jackson,  occupied  the  office  of  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Northern 
President  for  forty  years,  nearly  States.    It  is  from  these  measures 
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that  theix:  prosperity  springs.  The 
great  and  marvelous  Northern  in- 
dustry, which  is  so  often-  hoaated 
o(  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
South,  has  heen  carefiilly  and  con- 
tinually nursed,  dandled,  and  fed 
with  the  pap  from  the  national 
treasury,  hy  the  national  Govern- 
ment, while  that  of  the  South  has 
asked  nothing  and  wants  nothing. 
The  cotton  culture  of  the  Southern 
States,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
achievements  of  agricultural  en- 
terprise and  industry,  has  grown 
not  only  without  the  help  of  the 
Government,  but  in  spite  of  its 
discouraging  commercial  policy ; 
the  fisheries,  the  shipping  interest, 
the  manufacturers  oi  the  North, 
have  uttered  one  unceasing  ^.ry  for 
Government  protection.  Without 
the  fostering  aid  of  the  Federal 
treasury,  we  have  been  told  with- 
out ceasing,  they  cannot  prosper  or 
exist ;  if  they  can,  the  pertinacity 
with  which  they  have  beseiged  the 
doors  of  Congress  for  help,  since 
the  first  session  of  the  Federal 
Government,  has  been  a  fraudulent 
pretence.  They  are  fond  of  ap- 
pealing, in  the  North,  to  the  en- 
lightened maxims  and  opinions  of 
civilized  nations  in  Europe,  but 
they  refuse  to  adopt  those  of  the 
most  enlightened  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade.  They  are  never  weary 
of  boasting  about  their  industry, 
tnterprise,  wealth,  and  intelligence, 
but  tney  can  take  no  step  in  any 
branch  of  labor  without  grasping 
at  the  leading  strings  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Reviewer,  in  his  assumed 
character  of  an  Englishman,  taunt- 
ingly assures  the  Southern  States 
that  if  the  Union  be  dissolved, 
they  need  expect  no  favor  or 
support  from  England.  They  must 
look  to  Russ^i  or  Brazil  for  treaties 
cf  friendship  or  alliance.  The 
remark  combines  a  sneer  with  a 


compliment ;  the  sneer  for  his  own 
country,  the  compliment  for  Eng- 
land. It  is  hard  to  decide  in  whidi 
character  the  author  is  most  to  be 
admired,  as  tuft  hunter  or  as  rene- 
gade. He  is  not  equal  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  when  thrusting  her  shabby 
libel  on  her  own  country  into  the 
reluctant  hands  of  Queen  Victoria, 
but  he  does  very  well  fer  a  begin- 
ning. He  will  improve;  faciUs 
diecensue ;  in  the  school  of  slander 
on  one's  own  country,  he  may  one 
day  attain  to  distinguished  honors. 
The  sentiment  imputed  to  Eng^ 
land,  however-  is  not  English,  nor 
Scotch,  nor  Irish.  It  is  genuine 
New  England.  If  for  the  sins  of 
the  country,  writers,  like  the  Edin- 
burg  Reviewer,  are  ever  permitted 
to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the 
States,  it  will  be  seen  to  which 
section  of  the  country  the  prefer- 
ences of  England  incline.  At- 
tached no  more  to  one  than  to  the 
other,  she  will  go  where  her  com- 
mercial interests  carry  her.  In- the 
North,  she  will  find  rivals  in 
manufactures;  in  the  carrying 
trade ;  in  the  necessary  material  for 
her  industry.  In  the  South,  she 
will  meet,  not  with  competitors,  but 
with  customers ;  with  an  increasing 
market  for  her  goods ;  a  new  ocean 
of  enterprise  ior  her  shippings 
interest;  the  largest  and  most 
certain  source  of  supply  for  the 
great  staple  required  by  her  manu- 
facturers. A  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Southern  States  would  be 
worth  more  to  England  than  with 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Negro  philanthropy  has  done  its 
worst  with  her,  and  the  folly,  like 
all  other  national  follies,  will  de- 
cline and  pass  away :  But,  in  its 
noon-day  strength,  it  would  not 
be  able  to  prevent  the  British 
people  from  promptly  and  eagerly 
seeking,  if  the  opportunity  oflfered, 
the  commercial  advantages  which 
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a  treaty  of  free  trade  with  the 
Southern  Stiltes  would  certainly 
give  her. 

In  our  remarks  on  "'  The  Political 
Crisis  in  the  United  States,"  we 
haye  passed  over  many  of  the 
writer's  topics  as  unimportant  or 
belonging  to  past  issues  no  longer 
interesting.  We  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  leading  proposition, 
that  the  policy  and  nature  of  the 
Government  have  been  changed  by 
the  slaveholders;  that  their  in- 
fluence has  unduly  increased,  and 
b  increasing ;  that  they  have  car- 
ried on  a  series  of  aggressions 
against  the  dignity  and  welfare  of 
the  NorUiem  States ;  and  that  they 
do  all  that  they  are  represented  to 
have  done,  while  they  are  im- 
measurably inferior  to  the  North 
in  numbers,  intelligence,  ability  and 
virtue. 

We  have  attempted  to  show,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  facts  of 
history,  that  the  original  policy 
of  the    Union  was   to  do  what 


the  South  still  demands,  but  the 
North  now  refuses — to  divide  fairly 
between  them  the  common  proper- 

2r  of  the  country ;  that  *^  the  anti- 
avery  Republic  of  Washington'* 
not  only  admitted  new  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  but  new  African 
slaves  from  Africa;  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Louisiana  and  other 
Territory,  if  intended,  as  the  Be- 
viewer  asserts,  for  the  extension  of 
slavery,  is  additional  proof  only 
of  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  extend  slavery  into  new 
territory;  that  the  notion  of  the 
Reviewer,  respecting  the  domineer- 
ing rule  of  a  handml  of  unprinci- 
plod  slaveholders  and  their  aggre»' 
sions  on  the  North,  if  it  does  not 
prove  that  he  subscribes  to  the 
maxim  of  the  schoolmen, "  ered^ 
quia  impossihUe  est^^  proves  that 
his  creed  comes  very  near  it — ^he 
believes  what  is  impossible,  if  lie 
does  not  believe,  because  it  is  im- 
possible. 
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THB   TRESfi   OF   HAIR, 

All  me  I  this  simple  golden  bniid 

No  life  poBsesseSi 
Tyhere  summer  tvinds  so  lately  strayed, 
And  loving  fingers  oft  have  played, 

With  soft  caresses. 

Amid  these  woodland  walks,  made  green 

By  April  showers, 
No  more  her  fairy  form  is  seen, 
And  ne'er  her  gentle  hand,  I  ween, 

Shall  pluck  their  flowers ! 

Not  brightest  bud,  nor  bloom,  alas .' 

Can  charm  the  dead! 
The  cool  winds,  rustling  as  they  pass, 
Wake  murmurs  only  mid  the  grass 

Above  her  head. 

Around  her,  happy  npw  as  then, 

Gay  birds  are  singing; 
Her  meny  voice  shall  ne'er  again, 
In  laughing  echoes  wake  the  glen, 

WiUi  music  ringing! 

For  others  now  bright  flowers  may  grow 

And  birds  rejoice. 
And  summer  airs  breathe  soft  and  low, 
But  never  shall  we  hear,  I  know. 

Her  loving  voice ! 

My  eyes  are  filled  with  blinding  tears, 

My  heart  with  gloom ; 
And  half  my  life,  and  love  and  prayers, 
Lie  buried  with  my  hopes  and  fears 

Within  her  tomb! 


•  •^ 
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THB  MEMOIRS  OF  A   VIROIlfIA   OElfTLEMAK. 


CHAPTER  I. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


On  an  afternoon  of  April/ in  the 
year  1756,  an  open  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  splendid  sorela,  and  driven 
by  a  gentleman,  beside  whom  sat  a 
negro  in  livery,  entered  the  city  of 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  and, 
traversing  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  Gloucester-street,  stopped  finally 
before  a  house,  on  the  door  of 
which  was  inscribed,  "  P,  Lincoln, 
Counsellor." 

The  gentleman  dismounted,  and 
giving  an  order  to  his  servant,  en- 
tered the  office — passing  into  the 
rear  apartment  witn  the  air  of  one 
entirely  at  home. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  trace  an  out- 
line of  the  personage  thus  intro- 
duced to  the  reader :  a  physiogno- 
mist would  have  made  him  a  study. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty- 
eighlt — fall,  dark-haired,  and  ele- 
gantly clad  after  the  fashion  of  the 
period.  His  costume  consisted  of 
a  coat  of  dark  cloth,  with  heavy 
barrel  sleeves  turned  back,  and  or- 
namented with  embroidery ;  snowy 
ruffles,  which  reposed  upon  a  waist- 
coat, decorated  with  flowers,  work- 
ed in  gold  thread;  drab  small- 
clothes; and  fair-topped  boots, 
which  fitted  tightly  to  his  slender 
and  firmly-planted  feet  A  cocked 
hat,  and  Spanish  gloves — one  of 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  thin, 
white,  and  muscular,  completed  his 
costume. 

It  was  the  fece,  however,  which 
universally  attracted  the  attention 


oi  strangers,  llie  eyes  were  black 
and  brilliant;  the  nose  long  and 
delicately  outlined;  the  lips  thin, 
and  half  curling  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  satire  and  sadness. 
His  striking  head  was  inclined  for- 
ward slightly,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  spends  much  time  in  thought, 
in  pursuing  his  recollections  and 
dreams.  Already,  the  high  brow 
was  traversed  by  those  lines  which 
indicate  suffering;  and  the  clear 
light  of  the  proud  eyes  began  to 
veil  itself  and  fade  away. 

A  penetrating  student  of  human 
nature  would  have  said,  that  this 
man  had  suffered  much;  and  that 
the  world  had  crushed  in  him  a 
tenderness  and  nobility  of  organi- 
zation, such  as  few  possess.  A  set- 
tled sadness  vainly  tried  to  conceal 
iteelf  behind  a  careless  manner,  and 
he  would  have  advanced,  apparent- 
ly, toward  the  guns  of  a  battery, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  be 
now  entered  the  office  of  the  law- 
yer. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  a  fat  old  gentleman, 
clad  in  a  hug0  drab  coat,  a  world 
too  big  for  him,  did  not  turn  his 
head  as  the  footsteps  of  his  visitor 
resounded  in  his  ears — ^he  was  busy . 
He  proceeded,  in  a  methodical 
manner,  to  put  the  last  touches  to 
the  law  paper  he  was  writing — ^and 
having  perfected  his  work,  carefully 
wiped  his  goosequill  on  his  cuff, 
and  turned  round. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  in- 
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trader  from  beneath  his  shaggy 
eyebrows^  ^  it  seems  there  is  a  little 
panctuality  left  in  the  world.'^ 

"What  a  compliment ! "  replied 
his  visitor,  smiling.  "  Yea,  here  I 
am,  my  dear  friend,  ready  to  listen 
to  your  learned  disquisitions." 

And  he  stretched  himself  indif- 
ferently in  a  leather  arm-chair. 

"Disquisitions!"  cried  the  old 
lawyer,  "you'll  get  none — without 
a  retainer.  Where's  my  retainer  ? 
I  don't  trust." 

"  What  a  spirit  of  suspicion  you 
are  cultivating.  There !  You  are 
growing  avancious." 

"  Well,  if  I  am  1  \  am  avari- 
cious, and  I  want  the  world  to  know 
iu" 

"Why?" 

'^Bah  I  Need  I  tell  such  a  phi- 
losopher as  yourself,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  considered  avaricious — 

and   rich;    than    generous and 

poor.  The  World's  whole  deca- 
logue, its  supreme  commandment 
is,  *  Thou  shalt  not  be  poor.' " 

"That's  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets for  you,  is  it  ? " 

"The  Law  and  the  Prophete! 
Very  good;  really  not  bad,  my 
dear  sir." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  sole  weakness  was 
fondness  for  a  joke — to  which  his 
lady  friends  added,  hatred  of  mat- 
rimony. 

"  I  am  brilliant,  without  knowing 
it,"  said  his  visitor,  carelessly  con- 
templating the  evolutions  of  two 
led-Iegffed  pigeons  on  a  roof  with- 
out ;  "but  what  of  our  business ? " 

"  Nothing ;  except  that,  as  I  pre- 
dicted, the  estate  is  yours." 

"Really?" 

"  Yes — must  I  repeat  ? " 

"  Nothing  has  been  discovered  f " 

"Nothing." 

"  No  other  claimant  ? " 

"None." 

"And  I  and  this  undiscovered 
young  person  are  the  sole  claim- 
antsf" 


"Exactly." 

"Hum!" 

And  after  this  ambiguous  mono- 
syllable, which  seemed  to  be  ut- 
tered with  much  indifference,  the 
visitor  played  with  his  watch-seal. 

"  The  whole  matter,"  said  the  old 
lawyer,  opening  a  dingy  paper,  "  is 
just  this.  Bulkley  died  intestate, 
without  issue ;  and  by  the  plain  op* 
eration  of  the  statute  —  " 

The  visitor  made  a  beseeching 
movement  of  the  hand. 

"Very  good,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
no  doubt  the  statute  in  question 
knew  what  it  was  about  It  is 
enough  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  to 
know  that  'tis  a  nice  Question  of 
law  whether  I,  Edmund  Estcourt, 
of  Fairfield,  or  Miss  Frances  Tem- 
ple, last  a  resident  of  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts,  should  inherit 
this  estate,  as  legal  heir.  If  you 
have  nothing  more  to  tell  me,  I'll 
ffi  see  my  fnend  Gilbert." 

"  And  the  papers ! — unhappy 
man  that  you  are !  —  the  necessary 
papers!  How  am  I  to  draw  up 
the  papers  ?" 

"What  papers?" 

"  Those  necessary  to  institute  the 
suit?" 

"  Is  there  to  be  a  suit  ? " 

The  old  lawyer  looked  at  his  vis- 
itor as  if  he  doubted  his  sanity. 

"  Suit ! "  he  cried.  "  You  ask,  is 
there  to  be  a  suit  ? " 

"  Precisely  ? " 

"  Why,  I  never,  in  my  whole  life, 
knew  a  more  beautiful  point  than 
that  involved  in  this  case ! ". 

"Really?"  said  the  other,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Never !  It  is  superb,  sir !  It 
is  grand !  It  will  settle  more  cases 
than  any  decision  which  the  Gen- 
eral Court  has  —  " 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Estcourt, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  some  ob- 
ject through  the  window.  "  Stop !  — 
ah  I  yes^that  is  well !  Excuse  me, 
my  dear  friend,  but  it  really  did 
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seem  to  roe  that  the  white  pigeon 
yonder,  with  red  legs,  was  going  to 
walk  deliberately  off  from  the  evea. 
Go  on — I  fear  I  interrupted  the 
thread  of  your  discourse." 

An  odd  smile,  almost  impercepti- 
ble, replaced  the  frown  upon  the 
old  lawyer's  fiace, 

"  ni  not  go  on,"  he  said ;  "  and 
ril  hold  all  future  consultations  by 
letter." 

"  Good :  and  what  will  be  the 
pay?" 

"  As  usual." 

"Very  well-— but  at  least  I  am 
entitled  to  the  present  consultation 
unbroken.  Tell  me,  briefly,  what 
you  or  Mr.  Wythe  have  discov- 
ered." 

"  Under  protest  then.  All  was, 
that  Miss  Temple  was  a  resident  of 
Massachusetts,  where  her  parents 
died." 

"Her  condition  I" 

"Poor." 

"Her  age?" 

"  About  seventeen." 

"  And  .Mr.  Wythe  has  not  dis- 
covered her  actual  residence  ? " 

"No — but  he  is  sanguine,  he 
says^and  will  defeat  us.  Bother ! " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  merit  it,"  said 
Estcourt,  taking  off  his  gloves; 
"but  I  think  I  will  make  a  memo- 
randum for  Miss  Temple — will  you 
take  charge  of  it  for  Mr.  Wythe  ? " 

"  As  you  please." 

Estcourt  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
ten  lines,  which  he  folded,  and  di- 
rected succinctly  to  "  Miss  Frances 
Temple — to  the  hands  of  her  friend^ 
Mr,  WytheP 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Oh  nothing — my  respects — 
any  thing  you  will." 

"Very  well — and  I  am  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  suit  ? " 

"  Hum  I  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  you  had  better  not." 

"  Better  not  ? " 

"  Decidedly." 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  —  " 


"  Well,  'tis  best,  perhaps,  for  you 
to  read  my  letter." 

The  lawyer  opened  it  and  read 
the  following  words : 

"  I  hereby  relinquish  all  claim  I 
may  possess  upon  the  estate  of 
Charles  Bulkley,  Esq.,  of  the  county 
of  King  William,  deceased,  in  favor 
of  Miss  Frances  Temple,  sole  ad- 
verse claimant  As  early  as  possi- 
ble after  the  discovery  of  Miss 
Temple's  residence,  I  will  execute 
the  necessary  legal  papers. 

"  Edmund  Estcourt. 
"Done  at  Williamsbui^,  in 
Virginia,  this  10th  April,  in 
the  year  1766." 

The  old  lawyer  let  the  paper  fall, 
and  stared  wildly  at  his  compan- 
ion. 

"  You  relinquish ! "  he  cried. 

"  Precisely.* 

"The  whole?" 

"Yes." 

"Twenty-five  thousand  pistolea, 
at  the  very  least? " 

"  Is  that  all  ? " 

"  All !  Is  that  all  !--do  you  call 
twenty-five  thousand  pistoles,  which 
I  can  ^et  a  decree  for,  as  easy  as  I 
can  taft — nothing,  sir !   Do  you  ?  " 

"Come,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Estcourt^  smiling,  "  you  know  how 
eccentric  I  am,  and  how  obstinate. 
I  have  enough  of  money,  and  Miss 
Temple  is  poor — and—and— a  num- 
ber of  other  reasons.  We  may  as 
well  let  the  affair  remain  thus — 
your  bill  for  fees  will  be  duly  hon- 
ored. Enough  of  that — there  is 
Frank's  step.  What  a  joyous 
youngster ! " 

And  Estcourt  rose  with  a  marked 
change  in  his  demeanour.  The 
careless  and  uneasy  smile  disap- 
peared, and  the  brilliant  eye  be- 
came soft.  Unconsciously  the  look 
of  the  gentleman  wandered  to  the 
door,  and  an  expression,  almost  of 
pleasure,  flitted  over  his  sad, — 
thoughtful  face. 

As  the  old  lawyer  folded  up  his 
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papers,  with  a  growling  comment   door  opened,  and  a  third  personage 
vpon  the  character  of  clients,  the    entered  the  apartment 


CHAPHEB  n. 


XR.  FRAKCIS   HAir,  STUDBNT. 


The  new-comer  was  a  young 
fnan  of  about  nineteen,  clad  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
His  brilliant  waistcoat  reached 
nearly  to  his  knees;  his  cufiis  were 
enormous;  and  his  feet  were  cased 
in  elegant  Spanish  shoes.  A  very 
small  and  narrow  cocked  hat,  just 
sostained  itself  upon  his  brown 
and  cnrling  hair,  beneath  which 
two  iyory  cheeks,  and  a  pair  of  blue 
>eye6,  fuU  of  the  ingenuous  frank- 
ness of  boyhood,  pleaded  in  favor 
of  their  owner,  with  every  beholder. 

From  the  curve  of  the  young 
man's  lips  and  chin,  and  the  im- 
pulsive nature  of  his  looks  and 
movements,  it  was  plain  that  his 
character  was  irritable  ;  but  it  was 
equally  plain  that  he  was  as  gener- 
ous as  the  day. 

At  sight  of  Estcourt,  the  new- 
comei's  handsome  features  assumed 
an  expression  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure ;  and  he  hastened 
forward  and  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  brilliant  smile. 

Estcourt  pressed  it  in  his  own, 
and  an  expression,  almost  as  bright 
as  his  companion's,  came  to  the  sad 
face. 

"  Ah !  ^  he  said,  smiling, "  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Frank  is  as  much  of  a  fine 
gentleman  as  ever  ? " 

•*Yes,  indeed,  cousin — a  great 
fop,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 

"  Fie  !  and  a  lawyer  too  ? " 

**  Oh,  I  forgot  I  was  a  lawyer." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
grim  humor ;  "  I  never  remembered 
It" 


don't 


"Our    young,    fine    gentleman 
n't  wort,  eh?"    said  Estcourt, 


turning  to  the  lawyer;  **is  that  it, 
my  dear  Counsellor  ? " 

"  Precisely." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln!"  said  the 
young  fellow,  "  you  know  I'm  here 
regularly  by  — " 

"Ten  o'  the  clock — ^yes.^' 

"I  was  up  late  these  last  few 
nights  —  "  commenced  the  young 
man,  in  apology. 

"  Yes— seeing  the  players  at  the 
old*  theatre  I  Lawyers  have  no  bu- 
siness going  to  the  play,  sir !" 

"  But  it  was  Shakspeare ! " 

"Hum!" 

"  And  knowing  your  admiration 
of  Shakspeare,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  aid  the  comedians! " 

Having  given  this  impudent  ex- 
cuse, which  was  received  by  the 
two  elders  with  outward  reproof 
but  with  covert  smiles,  Mr.  Frank 
Hay  went  to  a  desk  in  the  corner^ ' 
and  taking  oS  his  splendid  coat, 
was  about  to  indue  himself  with 
one  decidedly  ragged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pretending  to  work. 

"Don't  take  down  your  old 
doublet,  Frank,"  said  Estcourt, 
"  which  I  see  you  make  a  parade 
of,  to  prodnce  the  impression  that 
you  are  systematic.  If  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  permit,  I  will  take  you  out 
driving — this  confinement  is  irk- 
some to  youth." 

Mr.  Frank  restored  the  ragged 
coat  to  its  peg,  and  resumed  his  fine 
one,  with  a  rapidity  and  eagerness 
which  argued  unfavorably  for  his 
future  eminence  in  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

"Certainly  you  can  go  if  you 
choose,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  looking 
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with  grim  favor  at  the  young  man ; 
for  one  of  the  peculiaritieB  of  this 
youth  was,  that  he  made  every- 
body scold  aud  love  him.  "^It  is 
veiy  plain  that  you  will  never 
make  a  counsellor  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  You  may  succeed  in 
the  flashy  advocate  style,  sir — the 
juries  and  that — but  in  the  really 
beautiful  and  attractive  portions  of 
the  profesfiion — ^in  cross  bills,  bills 
of  discovery,  cognovits,  and  injunc- 
tions— ^yott  will  never  make  a  par- 
ticle of  a  counsellor/' 


And  the  old  lawyer  buried  his 
head  in  his  brie^  scarcely  raising 
his  face  as  his  smiling  company 
departed. 

"Shall  we  walk  a  little?''  said 
Estcourt,  as  they  issued  forth,  arm 
in  arm« 

**^  Proud  to  be  seen  with  you, 
cousin  1 "  said  Frank,  laughing. 
"Th«  people  will  be  sure  to  a£, 
what  grand  Seigneur  that  is  Mr. 
F.  Hay  is  walking  with." 

And  Frank  went  along  \{ith  bia 
companion,  at  the  height  of  felicity. 


CHAPTER  niv 


THE   PICTURE   AND   THE   PLAT-BILI* 


The  two  men  took  their  way 
along  Gloucester-street,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Old  Raleigh  Tav- 
ern, enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  bril- 
liant sunshine. 

Estcourt's  walk  was  rather  the 
stroll  of  a  man  who  has  an  abund- 
ance of  time  upon  his  hands,  than 
the  hearty  stride  of  those  who  have 
some  definite  object  in  view.  As 
to  his  companion,  he  went  along 
gaily,  bowing  to  every  body,  and 
looking  up  to  all  the  windows  at 
which  young  ladies  were  visible. 

Estcourt  shook  his  head,  when  he 
observed  this  last  proceeding. 

"  What  fine  gallants  you  are,"  he 
said,  smiling ;  **  you  young  men  of 
the  present  day." 

"The  present  day?  How  old 
you  do  lalk,  cousin," 

"Old?" 

"  Certainly.  Why,  ywi  are  one 
of  the  ^  young  men  of  the  present 
day.'" 

Estcourt  shook  his  head. 

**I  am  thirty-eight,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "and  that  is  nearly  forty." 

"Without  being  old,  however. 
.  Now,  there  is  a  very  ^ood  test.  .  I 
should  much  fear  having  you  for  a 
fival."' 


Estcourt  seemed  pleased  by  ther 
gay  voice  of  the  young  man,  and 
said, 

"  You  youngsters  have  too  much 
vanity  to  fear  the  issue  of  such  a 
contest" 

"/  would  fear  it — for  if  you 
were  not  so  sad  at  times,  you  would 
surpass  all  the  cavaliers  of  the  Col- 
ony. I  see  I  am  praising  you,  but 
I  think  it" 

His  companion  turned  round. 

"I  sad? "he  asked. 

"  Yes,  you  often  look  weary." 

"  Why,  I  am  as  jovial  as  a  lark — 
am  I  not?" 

"No^and  I  have  often  wished 
to  know  what  had  occurred  in  your 
life  to  make  you  sorrowful.  Will 
you  tell  me  ? " 

Estcourt  gazed  at  the  young  man 
for  a  moment  pensively,  and  then 
replied  in  an  indifferent  tone, 

"  I  fear  it  would  not  interest  you 
— my  history.  It's  not  much.  Pep- 
haps  some  day,  when  I  have  a  lei- 
sure moment,  and  you  are  disen- 
gaged— but,  see  that  handsome 
engravinff." 

And  3ie  speaker  pointed  to  a 
shop  window. 

Frank  understood  perfectly  that 
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Hub  was  a  sknple  evasion  of  the 
subject — but  a  glance  at  the  en- 
graving seemed  to  transfix  him.  It 
was  a  picture  representing  a  Span- 
kb  girl,  with  lustrous  blue-black 
hair,  bound  up  with  a  carcanet  of 
flowers.  The  eyes  were  brilliant 
snd  spaikling;  the  lips  ^11  and 
boldly  curved ;  the  whole  poise  of 
the  head  full  of  life  and  vivacity. 

As  Mr.  Frank  Hay  gazed  at  the 
engraving,  a  slight  color  came  into 
kis  cheek. 

**  Very  handsome,'*  said  Estcourt 
"  A  mischievous  damsel,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Andalusian  peasants." 

"  Yes — certainly,  cousin." 

"See  the  network  of  the  stays; 
Ae  braceiets ; — devices  peculiar  to 
die  fitir  sex  in  all  ages." 

**  Yes,"  said  Frank,  not  obsen^ing 
tbe  curl  of  the  speaker's  lip ;  **  but 
will  you  excuse  me  for  a  moment" 

And  Mr.  Frank  Hay  dived  head- 
long into  the  shop. 

Estcourt  looked  after  him  with 
his  habitual  expression  of  pensive 
sadness. 

**  Youth !  youth ! "  he  niurmured, 
**'  what  a  fine  time  it  is !  How  real 
are  its  illusions.    He  too  will  find 

n 

**  I'm  ready,  cousin,"  said  Frank, 
issuing  forth  with  a  radiant  smile. 

"  You  transacted  your  business!" 

"Yes." 

"Is  it  much  like ?^' 

"  Like— like  ?     Did  you  ask  — " 

And  Mr.  Frank  stammered. 

"  Like  Chloe,  Phillis,  or  Daphne, 
whatever  Miss  Dulcinea's  other 
name  may  be  ?  I  see  the  young 
lady  has  disappeared.  What  did 
she  cost?" 

And  something  very  nearly  re- 
sembling a  sneer  contracted  the 
lips  of  Uie  speaker.  As  to  Frank, 
he  blushed  in  the  most  ingenuous 
manner,  and  was  silent. 

"  Take  care  of  love  affairs,"  said 
Estcourt,  "  and  of  likes  which  turn 
into  loves.    You  will  fiiid  woman 


false  and  frail — the  ruin  of  many 
in  her  generation." 

The  words  were  accompanied  by 
a  look,  which  veiled  the  proud  eyes 
like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  floating 
above  the  fields  of  June.  Then  the 
speaker  made  a  visible  effort  to 
drive  away  his  thoughts — returning 
finally  to  his  predominant  expres- 
sion of  calm  indifference. 

"I'm  an  old  dog,  perhaps,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  growl  because  the  sun 
no  longer  shines  as  brightly  for  me, 
and  my  teeth  are  worn  out  But 
we  have  chosen  an  unpleasant  topic 
Come — where  shall  we  go  ? " 

"  Wherever  you  please,  cousin." 

"  That  lies  with  you,  Frank.  I'm 
a  mere  rustic,  come  to  town  to  look 
around." 

"You!" 

"Yes;  everything  amuses  me.  I 
delight  in  the  sign-boards — look  at 
that  admirable  play-bill  at  the  tav- 
ern door.  I  enjoy  everything,  from 
pure  excess  of  spirits." 

And  Estcourt  laughed — but  it 
was  a  very  sad  laugh. 

"  Cousin,"  said  Frank,  looking  art 
the  elder  with  his  honest  eyes,  "  I 
think  you  are  not  happy." 

"If  What  makes  you  imagine 
60  ?  But  we  will  not  enter  upon 
that  subject.  My  words  must  not 
affect  yotf,  Frank." 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that;  but 
whatever  affects  you,  affects  me; 
and  when  you  are  sorrowful  I  can't 
be  gay." 

]&tcouTt  gazed  at  the  honest  face 
of  the  young  fellow  with  a  smile 
very  unlike  his  former  cynical 
indifference. 

"  You  have  an  affectionate  heart, 
Frank,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  glad  you  are 
fond  of  me." 

"  Fond  of  you  ?  I  should  be  an 
ingrate  otherwise,  cousin ;  worse 
than  a  stock  or  stone,  did  I  not 
love  you.  I  can  never  repay  your 
goodness." 

"  Now  we  are  going  to  commence 
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•zcbanging  pretty  speecbea;  I  con- 
fess Fve  often  given  you  good  ad- 
Tice — as  juBt  now;  but  that,  you 
inow,  is  proverbially  ea^." 

"  I  wisb  you  would  giveme  some- 
thing else,  said  Frank,  with  a  pen- 
sive dance. 

"  What !  i*  my  youngster  out  ef 
pistoles  ? "  said  £^tcourt,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  cousin  I — ^no !  no !  I  mean 
that  I  want  your  cfynfidence/* 

"Confidence?  Of  what  species?" 

"  I  wisb  to  know  where  my  prop- 
erty is,  and  the  value  ef  if^ 

"  Your  prwerty — eh  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  cousm." 

Estcourt  was  silei^,  and  an  imr 
ferceptible  cloud  ef  gloom  fell 
upon  nis  f<»'ebead. 

"  It  is  safely  invested — ^let  us  say 
no  more  Frank,**  he  said.  "  I  pledge 
you  my  bon<«  to  protect  your  inr 


"Oh!  could  you  doubt  that  I 
trusted  in  you  ?  But  I  fear  I  spend 
t6o  much.  You  give  me  whatever 
I  ask  for,  and  —  ^ 

"There,  there  Frank — ^you  are 
not  extravagant** 

"  And  you  will  not  confide  in  me*, 
eousin  ?  ** 

Estcourt  looked  sadly  at  the 
young  man,  and  said  r 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  say, 
Frank,  that  I  do  as  se^ns  best  to- 
me?** 

"  Far  more  than  enough.  But 
where  is  my  property,  and  from 
whom  did  it  come  ?  ** 

Estcourt  withdrew  into  himself, 
and  presented  an  exterior  of  im- 
penetrable reserve. 

"  We  will  speak  of  this  at  an- 
other time,  Frank,**  he  said.  "  I  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  enter  upon  busi- 
ness affairs  this  morning.  Here  we 
are  at  the  Bahig\  and  there  is  the 
l^ill  of  the  play,  to-night,  at  tho 
old  theatre.    Let  us  rei^." 

The  young  man  sighed;  and 
abandoning  any  further  attempt  to 
penetrate  dia  mystery,  fixed   his 


eyes  upon  the  plao^  before  which 
Estcourt  had  paused. 

The  players — one  of  those  scrol- 
ling companies  which  periodicallj 
appeared  in  the  capital  and  chief 
towns  oi  Virginia  at  tho  period^ 
promised  on  that  evening  to  per- 
fonn  the  drama  of  "  Trq^lus  and 
Cressida,**^  by  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare; after  which  would  be  en- 
acted the  "  Be^jar'is  Opera ;  **  the- 
place  being  tho  "  old  theatre,  near 
the  capital,**  and  the  price  to  admit 
spectators  five  shillings  and  six 
pence. 

Estcourt  read  tihe  announcement 
with  a  drooping  head  and  gloomy 
looks.  ' 

"An  admirable  drama  of  Mr^ 
William  Shakespeare,**  he  sidd; 
and  Sh"  Ptmdarui  is  an  originiJ 
character.** 

Frank  did  not  observe  the  tonB> 
in  which  these  words  were  uttered^ 
his  attention  being  given  to  the  lisl 
of  performers  in  the  after-piece^ 
among  whom  he  seemed  to  seek 
some  name  familiar  to  him. 

If  he  had  not  been  thus  absorbed^ 
the  expression  of  Estcourt*s  counte- 
nance would  have  shocked  hinii. 
From  gloom,  it  passed  to  rage — 
and  as  he  continued  to  gaze,  a  livid 
light,  like  that  which  precedes  a 
storm^  slowly  dawned  in  his  eyesy 
and  his  thin,  muscular  hands  seemed 
to. grasp  at  some  weapon.  Ho 
raised  his  head  with  an  air  of  un- 
speakable haughtiness,  and  a  sin- 
gular look,  over  the  right  shoulder^ 
seemed  to  search  for  some  adver- 
sary. 

From  this  momentary  agitation^ 
Estcourt  was  recalled  to  himself  by 
the  sight  of  Frank*s  smile.    With 

a    well-satisfied    expresuon, tho 

yoang  man  turned  from  the  play- 
bill, which  was  evidently  no  longer 
a  matter  of  interest  to  him. 

"What  folly  in  meP  muttered 
Estcourt,  regaining  his  calmness^ 
"  to  thus  rake  in  the  ashes  of  tho 
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past ;  and  I  &la^  m  j  character  by 
classiDg  her  mm  this  woman  of 
the  play !  No  I  Til  not  commit  a 
▼nlgar  injustice.  Let  all  go  again 
into  oblivion;  the  dead  speak  no 
longer.** 

"What  did  you  say,  cousin?" 
aaked  Frank,  smuing.  "  I  did  not 
hear  you.  That's  an  excellent  en*- 
tertaniment,  is  it  not  ?  ^ 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Estcourt^ 
oalmly ;  but  these  things  have  lost 
their  relish  for  me." 

•*  But  you  will  go?** 

"No;  I  must  return  to  Fairfield  • 
and  we  have  scarcely  time  for  the 
drive  I  promised  you.  Come — let 
'US  return." 

And,  followed  by  the  young  man, 
Estcourt  retraced  his  steps*  toward 
the  office  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

At  the  moment  when  they  passed 
the  shop  where  the  young  man  had 
purchased  the  engraving,  a  coach 
rolled  by,  and  Frank  lK>wed  to  a 
lady,  who  occupied  it  Estcourt 
followed  the  young  man's  eyes,  and 
saw  that  the  lady  of  the  chariot 
was  a  striking  likeness  of  the  pic- 
ture which  £id  disappeared^  from 
the  window. 

"Who  is  that,  Frank,"  he  said; 
"and  why  are  you  blushing? " 

"It  ifr— it  is  —  " 

"  The  original  of  the  en^aving ; 
yes,  I  know  that  But  tell  me  the 
earthly  name  of  this  handsome  An- 
dalusian  grace." 

"  It  is  Miss  Grafton,  sir." 

"  Grafton  I "  exclaimed  Estccmrt ; 
turning  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung 
him.    "  Grafton,  did  you  say  1 " 

"  Yea,  cousin,"  said  Ffank,  rather 
frightened,  "  Miss  Ellen  Grafton." 

"  A  daughter  of  Joel  Grafton  ? " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  are  paying  your  ad- 
dresses to  this  lady  ? "    . 

"What  ails  you, cousin ?", said 
the  young  man.  "  You  are  pale, 
and  your  eyes  flash.    Is  there  any 


reason  why  I  should  not  bow  to 
Miss  Grafton?" 

"Bow  to  her?— no,"  said  Est- 
court, controlling  himself  by  an 
immense  effort  "Pay  your  ad- 
dresses to  her  ?  Yes  I  a  thousand 
times  yes  I  Frank,"  said  the  elder, 
with  a  mixture  of  gloom  and  agita- 
tion which  powerfully  impressed 
the  young  man,  "I  do  not  wish  you 
to  lorm  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  Grafton  &mily.  I  desire 
that  any  thing  of  that  description 
may  at  once  be  broken,  if  you  nave 
commenced  it  Do  not  ask  me 
why — enough  that  I  have  my  rea- 
sons I " 

The  young  man's  head  sank,  and 
a  burning  blush  diffused  itself  oyer 
his  features.  He  seemed  to  suffer 
so  much,  that  Estcourt  repented 
the  sternness  of  his  addre&s. 

"  There,  my  boy,"  he  said,  more 
calmly ;  "  do  not  be  pained  at  my 
rudeness.  I  am  a  poor  diplomatist, 
and  I  blurt  out  everything.  But 
let  me  beseech  you  to  banish  any 
designs  in  that  quarter.  You  are 
young;  by  your  own  confession, 
you  have  paid  your  addresses  to 
more  than  one  young  lady,  now 
forgotten ; — forget  this  too,  if  there 
be  aught  in  it  I  do  not  ask  your 
confidence ;  neither  do  I  command 
anything.  But  between  myself 
and  the  father  of  this  young  lady 
there  must  ever  exist  a  bitter  and 
uncompromising  hostility." 

Estcourt  paiued  a  moment,  and 
then  added : 

"  I  try  to  advise  you  as  seems  to 
me  best  I  would  not  have  you 
consider  my  advice  a  command. 
As  a  proof  of  that,  I  exact  no  {>rom- 
ise ;  I  leave,  what  I  have  said,  to 
your  own  conscience.  Here  is  the 
coach  ;  let  us  now  have  our  drive  ; 
it  will  make  us  smile  again." 

And  Estcourt  got  into  the  vehi- 
cle, followed  by  the  voung  man, 
wl^o  looked  very  much  disturbed. 
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As  the  chariot  flashed  along,  with 
its  superb  horses,  in  the  sunshine, 
however,  and,  issuing  from  the 
town,  glided  beneath  the  rich  foli- 
age of  the  forest,  Frank's  smiles 
came  back  again. 

He  was  true  April,  and  the  light- 
ness of  the  heart  of  boyhood  ere 
long  banished  every  trace  of  pain. 

The  calm  expression  returned  to 
the  countenance  of  the  elder,  also, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  completely 
forgotten  what  disquieted  him.  His 
careless  air  returned,  and  in  the 
charms  of  his  brilliant  conversation, 
glancing,  like  a  sun -beam  over  meq 
and  things,  the  younger  lost  sight 
entirely  of  any  cause  for  sadness. 


"There,  my  dear  Frank,''  said 
Estcourt,  afl  they  re-entered  the 
town,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  office,  *  **  let  us  re- 
turn to  our  good  humor.  Let  noth- 
ing which  I  have  said  make  you 
sorrowful.  You  see  I'm  in  charm- 
ing ^irits ;  and  to-morroy  I  shall 
come  again,  as  I  have  some  busi- 
ness. Give  you  good  evening  now, 
as  I  must  return  homeward." 

With  these  words,  Estcourt 
smiled,  and,  extending  his  hand, 
pressed  kindly  that  of  the  young 
man.  He  then  re-entered  the  char- 
iot, and  making  a  farewell  sign  to 
Frank,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Fairfield. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE   HOUSE   IN   THE   FOREST. 


Let  us  leave  the  young  man — ^to 
whom  we  shall,  however,  rfetum — 
and  accompany  the  chariot  on  its 
journey. 

This  journey  was  destined  to  be 
interrupted. 

Just  as  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  descend,  the  for- 
est, through  which  the  road  passed, 
opened  slightly,  and  at  the  terriii- 
nation  of  the  little  glade,  a  small 
cottage  revealed  itself.  Estcourt 
directed  the  coachman  to  turn  out 
of  the  road,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  equipage,  passed  in  front  of  the 
little  wicker  fence  enclosing  the 
mansion. 

It  was  a  house  built  in  the  old 
hip-roofed  style,  and  upon  the  eves, 
as  around  the  ba^es  of  the  chim- 
neys, those  imperceptible  mosses, 
Vhich  indicate  age,  had  begun  to 
gather.  An  ivy  vine  covered  one 
entire  end  of  the  building,  and 
over  the  low  porch  a  flowering 
honeysuckle  began  to  perfume  the 
air. 


Estcourt  opened  the  little  gate, 
and  approached  the  door  of  the 
house,  with  drooping  head  and 
measured  steps.  All  his  smiles  had 
disappeared ;  his  cheerfulness  was 
quite  gone ;  deep  sighs  agitated  his 
bosom,  and,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
he  seemed  to  be  searching  for  some 
image,  which  did  not  appear,  save 
in  the  horizon  of  memory. 

As  he  placed  his  feet  upon  the 
worn  and  ancient  flag-stones  of  the 
portico,  a  dog  howled,  in  the  rear 
of  the  edifice — and  this  howl  was 
80  sombre  and  mournful,  that  it 
sent  a  shudder  through  his  frame. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured,  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as 
though  to  drive  away  some  shadow 
which  obscured  his  vision ;  **  yes ! 
that  is  my  proper  welcome,  sor- 
row dwells  here,  as  sunshine  does 
in  the  outer  world.  It  faints  upon 
this  threshold,  where  no  life  enters; 
the  smell  of  mould  is  here ! " 

And  pausing  for  an  instant,  his 
head  drooped  lower,  and  with  dim,* 
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wandering  ejee,  be  inade  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  CTOunds. 

Then,  taking  from  his  breast  a 
kej,  he  inserted  it  into  the  lock,  and 
pushed  open  the  door.  It  glided  on 
mstj  hinges,  and  gave  entrance  to 
a  narrow  passage,  upon  which 
opened  t^o  or  three  other  doors. 

As  Estcourt  entered,  an  old  ne- 
gro man,  with  gray  hair,  and  a 
form  drooping  from  age,  presented 
himself,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
passage,  as  though  to  bar  the 
way.  His  aged  vision  did  not  ena- 
ble him  to  recognize  the  intruder, 
in  the  half-light  of  evening,  and  he 
advanced  toward  Estcourt  with  the 
air  of  one  who  guards  a  treasure, 
for  which  he  is  responsible  to  his 
master. 

"There,  there,  my  good  Job," 
said  the  gentleman,  with  a  slight 
movement  of  his  hand,  and  sighing 
as  he  spoke,  "it  is  myself — only 
your  unhappy  master.  I  have 
oome  back  to  look  around  me — 
that  is  all." 

The  old  negro  made  a  respectful 
inclination,  in  which  much  of  the 
old-time  courtliness  of  the  family 
servant  was  visible ;  and  with  some 
muttered  words,  seemed  to  express 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  master. 

"  It^s  a  long,  long  time  you  been 
Vay,  Mass  Edmund,"  he  mumbled ; 
"  but  there  aint  much  to  brinir  you 
here."  ^\ 

The  ^gh  which  accompanied 
these  words,  was  the  echo  of  that 
which  had  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
Estcourt. 

**  You  are  right,  Job,"  he  said ; 
there  is  little  to  bring  me  hither. 
But  something  has  recalled  old 
times  to  me,  this  evening,  and  I 
could  not  pass  without  stopping." 

The  old  negro  again  muttered 
something  about  the. pleasure  he 
felt  at  seeing  his  master ;  and  then 
rehipsed  into  silence.    ; 

"I  should    have  come,  at   all 


events,  in  two  days  from  this  time," 
said  Estcourt,  with  a  weary  sigh. 
You  know  that  is  my  habit — ^it  is 
the  anniversary." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  so 
low  a  tone,  that  they  scarcely  dis- 
turbed the  dreary  silence. 

"  Procure  me  a  light,  now,"  he 
added,  "  and  then  you  may  return 
to  your  place." 

Old  Job  obeyed  in  silence,  and ' 
soon   re-appeared    with    a    lamp, 
which  Estcourt  took  from  his  hand. 

"That  is  enough,  my  good  Job," 
he  said ;  "  now  leave  me  alone.  I 
shall  go  as  I  came." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  old  negro  pressed  it 
vrith  great  affection  and  respect ; — 
after  \^hich  he  disappeared  with 
slow  and  tottering  steps. 

Estcourt  followed  him  with  his 
eyes,  and  then  entered  the  apart- 
ment to  the  right  The  light 
revealed  a  speoies  of  sitting-room, 
with  a  lofty  mantle-piece,  above* 
which  the  wainscotting  was  carved 
into  a  variety  of  devices,  and  fur- 
niture of  an  ancient  pattern.  Upon 
a  small  table,  near  the  fire-place, 
lav  a  piece  of  delicate  lace,  in 
which  a  needle  still  remained,  as 
though  it  had  been  carelessly  laid 
down  by  one  who  never  returned. 
An  open  volume  lay  also  upon  the 
carpet ;  and  in  the  broad  fire-place 
some  blackened  brands  depended 
against  the  tall  andirons,  as  though 
they  had  been  but  lately  ignit^, 
and  burning  in  the  middle,  had 
thus  fiiUen  on  either  hand. 

A  careless  observer  would  have 
said*  that  this  chamber  was  the 
favorite  sitting-room  of  a  woman 
who  had  gone  out  an  instant,  leav- 
ing her  work  upon  the  stand  until 
she  returned.  But  a  more  careful 
scru^ny  would  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  lace  was  moth-eaten ; 
that  book-woriQs  had  preyed,  for 
years,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Vol- 
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vme ;  and  that  spiders  had  woven 
their  webs  around  the  burnt  out 
brands  of  the  fire-place. 

Estcourt  placed  the  lamp  upon 
the  table,  and,  sitting  down,  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand*  He  re- 
mained thus  silent  for  nearly  half 
an  hour — ^a  motionless  statue  of 
ffrief,  but  for  the  heaving  of  his 
bosom,  which  labored  with  deep 
sighs.  His  powerful  nature  seemed 
to  be  overcome  by  the  thoughts 
aroused  in  him — to  3deld  to  the  rush 
of .  recollections  which  thronged 
upon  his  mind.  The  memory  of 
the  heart  seemed  to  find  in  the 
past,  without  searching,  those  ima- 
ges and  incidents  which  paralyze 
flie  most  powerful  will — and  rais- 
ing his  hQad  finally,  he  tlooked 
through  a  mist  of  tears,  blinding 
his  fiery  eyes,  at  a  picture  hanging 
between  the  windows. 

In  this  portrait — for  it  -was  evi- 
dently such — he  found  plainly  the 
object  of  his  revery  of  pain  and 
anguish.  It  represented  a  young 
giri  of  rare  beauty,  with  auburn 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  dazzling  com- 
plexion. She  was  clad  simply,  but 
elegantly ;  and  the  head  was  half- 
turned  over  the  right  shoulder, 
with  an  iur  of  winning  grace,  which 
communicated  a  singularly  life-like 
character  to  the  whole  picture. 

Estcourt  gazed  long  and  silently 
at  this  portrait;  then,  as  his  dim 
eyes  wandered  from  ihe  picture  to 
the  table,  upon  which  lay  the  un- 


finished lace,  a  groan  escaped  from 
his  lips,  so  filled  with  agony,  that 
it  would  have  made  the  most  indif- 
ferent listener  shudder.  There  is 
something  in  the  anguish  of  a  strong 
man,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the 
sorrow  or  the  tears  of  woman,  or 
of  weaker  natures.  This  man  now 
seemed  wholly  overcome  ; — and 
again  covering  his  face,  he  mat- 
tered: 

''Still  it  lives  I  the  fire  is  not 
burnt  out!  In  vain  have  I  atr 
tempted  to  forget — ^I  cannot ! " 

He  was  silent  for  a  time — then 
rising  and  lookitig  around  him — 
and  finally,  as  though  speaking  to 
theporkait: 

"^  I  will  come  again,  in  two  days 
from  this  time,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  the 
anniversary — ^which  I  have  antici- 
pated. Then  I  will  make  the  last 
and  supreme  inquisition — ^which 
terminates  all..  Until  then,"  he 
added,  standing  with  clasped  handa 
in  front  of  the  picture— ^"  until  I 
return — farewell.  Heaven  has  not 
permitted  me  to  banish  your  im- 
age; but,  at  least,  I  will  not  choose 
occasions,  in  the  future,  to  recall 
the  past  Let  it  sleep,  if  it  can. 
Farewell.'^ 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  Estcourt 
had  locked  (he  door — having  first 
carefully  extinguished  the  lamp — 
and  entering  the  chariot,  was  soon 
lost  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
forest 
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One  winter  niffbt,  three  friends 
sat  befoi)^  the  nre  in  a  snugly 
furnished  apartment.  They  had 
been  friends  in  their  boyhood, 
when  health  and  contentment  were 
impartial ; — ^they  were  fiiends  still, 
when  disease  had  now  destroyed 
their  community  of  freshness,  and 
the  various  incentives  of  manhood 
had  divernfied  their  conrses.  In 
describing  them,  I  shall  use  only  the 
names,  by  which,  in  their  inti- 
macy, they  addressed  each  other. 

Merman,  the  host,  was  pillowed 
in  a  large  easy  chair.  Ue  was 
very  pale.  In  the  now  dim  light 
of  the  exhausted  fire,  his  counte- 
nance appeared  almost  luminous. 
The  skin,  over  his  forehead  and 
temples,  was  tight  and  glistening ; 
and  here  and  fliere  coiud  be  seen 
a  bluish  vein,  that 

*' Ran  Hke  a  tendril/'^ 

or  invited  comparison  to  a  twig  of 
ivy  peering  out  from  the  ruins  of 
his  constitution.  His  cough  was 
hollow,  and  cost  him  no  effort, — 
nor  did  he  seem  to  notice  it,  ex- 
cept by  a  rueful  frown,  or  an  oo- 
cadonal  groan,  as  a  sidelong  glance 
detected  a  str^  of  blood  upon  his 
bandkerchie£  His  black  glossy 
hair,  fr<Mn  the  constant  habit  of 
sing  his  pale  fingers  through  it, 
oidly  back  upon  his  head. 

whole  air  and  figure  declared 
the  repose,  which  a  Christian 
resignation  had  secured  ; — all  was 
rest,  except  the  ever  watchful, 
flashing  eyes,  that  were  reserved 
and  lighted  up,  as  the  portals, 
through  which  the  soul  was  to 
make  its  exit; — ^and  then  death 

to  shut  them  upon  himself 


and  reign — alone.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  general  languor,  there 
were  moments,  when  Herman  was 
aroused  by  strange  excitements. 
He  craved  subjects,  upon  which 
to  exercise  a  sympathy,  which,  in 
his  days  of  health  and  activity,  hAd 
been  an  aimless  generosity.  From 
his  friends  he  received  mtaxj  little 
narratives,  to  which  he  listened 
with  eagerness;  and,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  chamber,  his  imagina- 
tion furnished  him  with  cases  of 
distresB,  over  which  he  would  weep 
like  a  girl.  And  then,  when  these 
paroxysms  calmed  down,  he  would 
sometimes  give  utterance  to  reflec- 
tions, which  affected  his  hearers 
with  astonishment 

On  his  left  sat  a  young  man, 
whom  thirty  years  had  met  and 
passed  with  friendly  greeting. — 
They  called  him  Frederic  His 
health  was  so  robust,  and  his 
humor  so  exhilirating,  that  he  was 
acknowledged  everywhere  to  bo 
a  perfect  Mercutiow  When  Her- 
man was  married,  the  sallies  of 
Frederic  lighted  up  the  joy  of  his 
househpld.     When, — five    years 

afterwards, consumption    seized 

upon  his  wife,  Fredenc  knew  how 
to  shield  his  friend  from  sorrow. 
Still  again,  when  the  child  was 
needed  for  an  angel, — ^this  mer- 
ry bachelor  sustained  the  grief 
stri<^ened  father.  And  now,  once 
more,  when  consumption  was  dis- 
patched to  execute  tne  decree,  that 
**a  ^family  should  be  entire  in 
heaven,"  his  mirthfiilneess  often- 
made  the  sick  man  pause  in  his 
hurry  towards  the  grave,  and 
acknowledge,  by  a  smile,  that  with 
such  a  friend,  in  the  midst  of  death 
we  are  in  life: — alas  I  that  the 
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iddy  cheek,  the  engaging  eye — 
le  elastic  step — should  but  serve 
» illustrate  tlie  awfiil  rule,  that  in 
le  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  ; — 
r  I  think,  Herman,  thy  latest  tears 
I  this  world  were  poured  out  upon 
le  grave  of  Frederic 
The  last  personage,  in  this  trio 
r  friends,  requires  but  little  notice. 
!e  was  a  young  physician,  whose 
ame  was  Ernest  He  had  lately 
jtumed  from  Europe,  where  he 
ad  been  prosecuting  his  studies,  at 
le  School  of  Medicine,  in  Paris. 
ager  to  hear  an  account  of  his 
avels,  Herman  bad  written  to 
im  as  soon  as  his  arrival  was 
scertained,  and  claimed  the  privi- 
^e  of  being  the  first  to  welcome 
im.  Poor  Herman  ! — ^Thinking 
is  own  wretched  appearance  would 
lock  his  long  absent  friend,  he 
ad  caused  Frederic  to  be  present ; 
or  was  be  aware  of  the  cruel  con- 
•ast  he  had  thus  effected,  until 
lamest,  after  receiving  the  feeble 
ra^,  let  fall  the  emaciated  hand, 
nd  exclaimed  with  much  feeling 
My  dear  Herman,  is  it  possible  1 " 

It  was  late  in  the  night    Her- 

lan,  with  his  forehead  resting  in  the 

aim  of  his  right  hand,  was  m  deep 

leditation.    Frederic    was  reclin- 

ig  with  his  elbow  upon  one  chair, 

hile  his  feet  were  extended  upon 

nother ;    and  he  seemed    to  be 

musing  himself  with  the  grotesque 

^ures,  into  which   the  smoke  of 

IS  cigar  was  continually  changing. 

'.arnest  was  leaning  against  the 

all.     He  had  discour^  of  his 

avels,  and  answered  every  ques- 

on  permitted  by  a  close  intimacy, 

:  varied  by  the  opposite  tempera- 

ents  of  his  friends.    Affected  by 

le  silence  that  pervaded  the  room, 

',  perhaps,  saddened  by  the  re- 

t>8pection  he  had  just  given,  in 

tiich  ihere  were  passages  of  dis- 

»pointment,  that  could    not   be 

unterbalaniced  by  visions  of  pros- 


perity dimly  defined  in  the  future^ 
he  had  listlessly  thrown  Uick  his 
head,  and,  now  and  then,  mechani- 
cally struck  the  chords  of  a  guitar, 
which  was  lying  across  his  lap. 
Gradually  his  improvisations  as- 
sumed the  form  of  an  accompani- 
ment, until,  after  trying  tiis  voice^ 
he  at  length  hnjnmed  an  air,  the 
first  strain  of  which  was  so  stirring, 
and  the  second  so  plaintive  that  the 
attention  of  his  companions  was 
instantly  attracted. 

"  Why  Ernest  ''^—exclaimed 
Frederic,- — ^"  where  did  -you  get 
that — ^is  it  your  composition  ? " 

•^Ohno!"  returned  Ernest,  "it 
is  not  mine. " 

«  Who  then  is  the  composer  f  " — 
asked  Herman. 

"  I  do  not  know — ^I  ^ve  it  mere- 
ly from  recollection  afi  I  heard  it " 
'  "Well  then,"  continued  Her- 
man, "  whoever  was  the  composer, 
and  whatever  might  have  been  bis 
emotions  when  he  composed  that 
melody,  the  expression  you  give  it 
proves  that  you  received  it  from 
^me  one  in  distress.  The  first 
strain  represents  an  effort  to  arrest 
attention.  The  very  first  note  of 
the  second  part  is  an  appeal  for 
help,  and  the  supplication  is  con- 
tinued, by  a  refrain  descending 
through  several  bars,  until  at  the 
end  the  tone  leaps  up  expressive  of 
thanks.  The  story  connected  with 
it  must  be  a  melancholy  one.  I 
tell  you  Frederic,  if  Ernest  will 
relate  it  to  us,  it  will  certainly 
prove  a  sad  history.  Yes,  those 
sounds  are  an  appeal,  which  is 
recorded  in  Heaven,  and  will  ring 
in  fearful  evidence  against  unchan- 
tableness,  if  for  nothing  else,  because 
it  was  made  in  the  language  of 
music — a  language,  which  no  Babel 
has  ever  shattered — ^which  has  only 
to  be  uttered  by  the  Heathen  to  be 
understood  by  the  Christian.  I 
must  hear  this  story,  Ernest,  or  I 
cannot  sleep  to-night " 
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Ernest  put  away  the  guitar  from 
him,  ami  drawing  his  chair  nearer 
to  his  iriend,  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment 

**  Herman  " — said  he  "  tell  me  is 
it  so — is  it  really  so  ! — do  you  pos- 
sess a  power  of  penetration  which 
do^  not  belong  to  mortals  9  I  ask, 
because  I  have  read,  or  dreamt,  or 
theorized,  that,  in  certain  advanced 
eonditions  of  disease,  this  mortal 
blends  with  immortality,  and  the 
znind,  half  freed  iron)  matter,  be- 
comes imbued  with  divination.— 
You  have,  several  times,  this  night 
given  expressioiv  to  ideas,  which 
mled  me  with  awe,  and  what  you 
have  just  said,  is  really  the  com- 
ineocement  of  the  story  I  would 
tell  you!  It  is  so!  Herman — 
do  you  know  what  I  have  to 
relate— do  you  know  aught  of  the 
Music  Girl  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  ?" 

"  Aha  1  Ernest !  "-7-interrupted 
Frederic,  as  he  tossed  up  the  stump 
of  his  cigar,  and  kicked  it,  while 
descending,  with  his  foot,  '^  there  is 
a  girl  in  the  case  is  there  ?  You 
rascal,  out  with  the  facta, — I  am  all 
attention." 

But  the  young  physician  heeded 
him  not  He  continued  his  gaze, 
and  urged  his  inquiry  upon  Her- 
man, with  a  superstitious  intent- 
ness,  that  called  forth  the  derision 
of  Frederic. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
your  question  Ernest" — said  Her- 
man ^  I  cannot  say  whether  there  is 
really  a  separation  of  my  mind 
from  my  body ;  or  whether  it  is 
only  goaded  to  an  effort  at  separa- 
tion, by  mortal  suffering.  But  this 
I  do  know — I  am  conscious  of  a. 
mental  elevation,  which  I  did  not 
possess  in  my  days  of  health. 
This  has  enabled  me  (and,  no 
doubt,  it  is  a  gift  from  a  merciful 
Creator  to  all  in  my  extreme  situa- 
tion, for  this  very  purpose)  to  secure 
that  resignation,  which  is  but  a 


compact  of  amity  between  the 
invalid  and  death.  A  calm  sub* 
mission  to  the  inevitable,  is  a 
sure  indication  of  the  change  which 
you,  in  your  theory,  consider  an 
attainment  of  divination;  while 
the  desperation,  to  which  remorse 
clings,  is  the  mark  (A  a  mental  de- 
basement, that  does  not  even  excite 
pity.  Ah  gentlemen,  when  I  con- 
trast my  situation  with  yours,  and 
think  how  many,  who  are  now 
radiant  in  health,  will  be  in  their 
graves,  while  I  am  yet  loitering 
about  mine,  it  is  this  same  intellec- 
tual exaltation,  resulting,  you  may 
say,  from  prolonged  bwlily  sufflBr- 
ing,  that  enables  the  consumptive 
to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
the  prayer,  which  begs  for  preser- 
vation from  sudden  death. " 

The  solemnity  with  which  these 
last  words  were  pronounced,  im- 
posed a  silence  upon  ^  the  friends. 
Herman,  at  length,  repeated  his 
request  for  a  history  of  the  melody 
that  interested  him  so  much,  and 
Ernest  began  as  follows : 

"  My  story  is  a  short  and  a  simple 
one.  You  remember,  I  told  you 
to-night  that  while  residing  in 
Pans,  I  lodged  in  the  Hue  de  la 
Harpe.  Yes — Rue^  de  la  Harpe, 
No.  101,  in  a  strip  of  rooms  that 
ran  up  to  six  stories,  and  bore  the 
name  of  the  Hotel  de  Provence. 
It  was  a  dismal  abode  in  a  dismal 
street  After  entering  by  an  arch- 
ed door,  I  had  to  pass  along  a  dark 
dank  tunnel  to  reach  the  place, 
where  the  stairs  commenced,  and 
ran  up  by  twelve  zigzags  to  the 
top.  The  light  came  down  this 
stair-way,  not  in  rays,  but  it  settled 
heavily  like  a  vapor,  and  revealed  a 
glistening  little  stream  of  filth,  tha^ 
resembled  a  bruised  snake,  as  it 
'dragged  its  slow  length  along' 
the  slippery  gutter,  leading  out  to 
the  street.  My  room  was  in  the 
fifth    story.     The    windows*   were 
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larded  by  iron  bars,  to  prevent 
jFBons  from  falling.  Here  would 
often  sit,  and  bend  over  to  con- 
mplate  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe. 
be  tali  houses,  grim  with  age, 

one  place  leaning  over  from 
ther  side,  until,  high  up,  they 
most  met,  and,  at  another,  stag- 
jring  back,  presented  in  perspeo- 
.^e  the  appearance  of  a  craggy 
eft  through  a  range  of  granite, 
ft  by  an  earthquake. 
At  night  I  sometimes  looked 
3ng  this  chasm,  and  fixed  my 
tention  upon  the  lamps.  They 
ere  old-fashioned  oil  lamps,  sus- 
inded  over  the  middle  of  the 
reet,  by  ropes  passing  across 
>m  one  house  to  another.  They 
oked  like  huge  venomous  spiders 

they  shone  red  through  the 
^gy  darkness,  afibrding  just  light 
LOugh  for  the  assassin  to  make 
.ually  sure  of  his  blow,  and  his 
treat  Ah,  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe 
is  terrible  by  night !— There  was 
►  silence — no  repose.  Thousands 
ingled  themselves  with  the  ever 
ovmg  host,  to  act  in  obedience  to 
e  muttered  precept,  work  while  it 

yet  dark!— for  the  daylight 
meth  when  ye  cannot  work. — 
lere  was  no  silence  in  Rue  de  la 
arpe — no  sound  of  order,  save 
e  periodical  tramp  of  the  Muni- 
pal  Guard. 

Sometimes  I  looked  down,  and 
used  upon  the  human  tide,  that 
>wed  along  this  rugged  street. — 
'hat  a  busy  scene,  when  viewed 
a  crowd — what  solitude,  when  I 
lected  any  one  individual,  and 
itched  his  movements!  There 
IS  no  more  sympathy,  than 
3ong  the  drops  of  water  constitu- 
ig  a  torrent.  Once  I  noticed  an 
struction,  far  down  towards  the 
line.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
ability  of  two  large  wagons  to 
ss  each  other.  Then  I  was  ama- 
d  to  see  how  thie  rushing  multi- 


tude dammed  up  ag^nst  these  wag- 
ons, like  a  stream  against  a  raft.---- 
And  when  the  obstacle  gave  way 
what  a  rush  T 

"Come,  Emest^^  said  Frederic, 
''this  will  do  very  well  in  blank 
verse,  but  never  in  prose,*' 

"Well,  well,"  continued  Emest, 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  in- 
terruption, "  I  was  going  to ^ 

"Tell  your  story  in  your  owh 
way,  and  pay  no  attention  to  Frede- 
ric s  insensibility,^*  exclaimed  Her- 
man. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  resumed 
Ernest,  "that  among  the  various 
sounds  which  reached  me  from 
the  street,  some  were  pleasing. — 
There  were,  for  instance,  the  streel 
musicians.  One,  a  veneraUe  sex- 
agenarian, played  upon  the  bas- 
soon. He  displayed  no  great  skill 
in  his  performance,  and  his  tajp 
were  the  simplest; — but  he  aU 
tracted  notice  oy  his  suavity  and 
evenness  of  temper.  Many  a  coin 
was  thrown  to  him,  merely  for  tiie 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  grace 
with  which  he  received  it  There 
was  another — a  hunchback — who 
astonished  everybody  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  locution  upon  the 
violin.  He  was  not  only  deformed^ 
but  he  was  a  cripple.  Ashe  crawled 
along  the  gutters,  with  his  violin 
looped  around  his  hump,  his  ap- 
pearance alone  would  have  enlisted 
charity,  had  his  features  been  less 
forbidding,  and  his  demeanor  more 
thankful ;  but  he  received  each  do- 
nation with  a  scowl,  and  every  jerk 
of  his  elbow  was  expressive  of  petu- 
lance and  discontent  There  was 
yet  another — a  girl;  and  it  is  of 
her  I  wish  to  speak.  She  also 
played  upon  the  violin,  and,  if  not 
with  the  skill  of  the  hunchback, 
f^e  gave  to  her  style  an  expression 
of  pTaintiveness,  that  won  the  re- 
gard of  all  who  heard  her.  She 
was  tall,  with  a  firm  attitude,  and 
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poasessed  a  -fignre,  that  rebelled 
triumphantly  against  the  disguise, 
which  poverty  would  have  thrown 
around  it  Her  eyes  were  blaok,  and 
80  was  her  hair,  which,  together  with 
her  dark  complexion,  told  that  sh'e 
came  from  the  South."  "* 

"  Pshaw !  Ernest,"  exclaimed 
Frederic,  "  her  tongue — ^you  mean 
that  her  tongue  told  you  where  she 
came  from  r 

**  I  never  exchanged  a  word  with 
her,"  answered  Ernest 

**  Come,  Ernest,"  repeated  Frede- 
ric, "  none  of  your  felse  modesty — 
Confess  that — > 

**How,  Fritz,  am  I  to  gratify 
Herman  with  accurate  descriptions, 
if  you  interrupt  me  thusT 

"Frederic,"  said  Herman,  with 
some  severity,  *^  there  are  segare 
upon  the  mande-piece,  and  in  that 
draw  you  will  find  a  bottle  of  ex- 
cellent sherry — ^ 

"  Thank  you,  that  will  do  very 
well  after  Ernest  has  finished  his 
atory.    Proceed."— 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Ernest, 
"  she  was  beautiful.  But  what  most 
excited  my  admiration,  and  has  fix- 
ed the  poor  girl  steadfastly  in  my 
memory,  was  the  smile  she  bestow- 
ed upon  all  who  took  notice  of  her. 
It  was  a  smile  that  caused  one  to 
look  confidently  from  the  lips  to 
the  eyes  for  assurance  of  sincerity. 
Sometimes,  when  she  pressed  her 
cheek  down  upon  the  violin,  to 
keep  it  firm,  while  her  left  hand 
glided  through  the  positions  on  the 
finger-board,  there  was  an  archness 
given  to  the  expression,  that  was 
positivdy  enchanting. 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon  in  July. 
I  had  been  watching  the  sun  go 
down  over  the  Luxemburg  garden, 
and  wished  as  ho  approached  the 
western  horizon,  that  I  could  make 
him  a  messenger  to  my  friends  at 
home.  Suddenly  I  heard  performed, 
in  a  masterly  manner,  the  air  I  have 
just  repeated  to  you.    I  stepped  to 


the  window,  and  saw  this  girl  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street — 
There  was  with  her  an  old  woman, 
bent  with  age,  whose  business  it 
was  to  turn  the  handle  of  one  of 
those  portable  organs,  so  common  * 
in  every  large  city.  The  girl  played 
upon  her  violin  the  same  pieces  the 
Old  woman  turned  off  from  her  or- 
gan, and  must  have  spent  years  of 
nightly  practice,  before  she  learned 
them.  The  old  woman  seldom 
looked  up;  but  the  girl's  restless 
eyes  were  busy  searching  along  the 
djfierent  stories,  for  some  friendly 
face.  Several  times  she  fixed  them 
upon  me,  but^  seeing  that  I  occu- 
pied the  fifth  window  fiora  the 
ground,  she,  no  doubt,  concluded 
there  was  nothing  to  be  obtained 
from  me.  They  played  through 
their  programme,  and  were  moving 
oflf,  when  I  drew  from  my  pocket 
all  the  copper  coins  I  had,  and, 
wrapping  them  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
threw  them  into  the  street  I  rec- 
ollect well  there  were  six  sous — 
more,  no  doubt,  than  she  had  re- 
ceived from  a  dozen  streets  put  to- 
gether. I  saw  her  tap  the  old 
T^oman  upon  the  shoulder  with  the 
bow  of  her  violin,  and  point  to  the 
window,  where  I  was  yet  standing. 
In  another  moment,  they  were  car- 
ried from  ray  view  by  the  crowd. 
The  next  evening,  they  came  again. 
When  I  made  my  appearance  at 
the  window,  tlie  girl  greeted  me 
with  a  smile,  which  remained  upon 
her  features  throughout  her  per- 
formance, and  her  eyes  were  rivet- 
ted  upon  me.  I  never  saw  her 
afterwards,  that  she  did  not  intent- 
ly regard  me,  with  that  same 
smile  playing  about  her  lips.  When 
she  commenced  my  favorite  air,  I 
made  known  my^  satisfaction,  by 
nodding  my  head.  It  made  no 
change  in  her  posture.  There  was 
the  same  fixed  look — the  same  per- 
manent smile;  but  she  showed 
that  she  understood  my  preference, 
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by  playing  the  air  twice  as  long  as 
she  played  the  others,  and  repeat- 
ing it  before  she  left. 

Every  afternoon,  they  tnade  their 
appearance,  and  I  felt  a  lively  in- 
terest in  them.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  disburdening  myself  of  the 
sons,  accumulated  in  my  restaurant 
transactions,  by  tossing  them  to 
the  first  beggar  I  encountered,  with- 
out regard  to  merit,  or  imposition. 
But  now  I  would  hoard  them  like  a 
miser,  and  place  them  in  the  comer 
of  my  window,  ready  for  the  pretty 
music  girl.  Sometimes  I  would 
remain  in  my  chair,  and  refuse  to 
show  myself  until  she  had  nearly 
finished  playing.  I  could  perceive 
her  anxiety,  by  the  length  of  time 
she  devoted  to  my  favorite  piec^, 
and  the  })6rBeverance  with  which 
she  repeated  it.  Then,  I  would 
step  slowly  forward,  and  mischiev- 
ously peep  over  the  bars  of  the  gra- 
ting ;  but  I  repent  me  now  of  such 
playfulness,  when  I  recollect  the 
melancholy  that  dimmed  her  smile, 
as  if  she  would  have  said,  *^  be  it 
60,  if  it  please  you,  but  it  is  cruel.*' 

''Ah,  Ernest,"  exclaimed  Her- 
man, "  you  did  not  act  well.  You 
should  have  sought  this  poor  girl, 
and  relieved  her. 

"  How  !"  answered  Ernest,  "  Was 
not  the  little  I  did  for  her,  injus- 
tice to  thousands  of  others  in  the 
same  situation  ? — Or  sjiall  man  pre- 
sume to  have  his  elect,  upon  whom 
to  exercise  mercy  ?  But  listen : — 
Winter  came;  snow  whitened  the 
pavement  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe, 
and  muffled  the  tread  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  was  the  season,  when  the 
blessings  of  wealth,  and  the  mise- 
ries of  poverty,  are  increased ; — 
when  ease  urges  mirth  to  banter 
the  howling  of  the  storm,  and  want 
thinks  starvation  and  freezing  are 
too  slow,  for  men  seek  death  in  the 
waters  of  the  Seine.  Still  my  mu- 
sic girl  came  with  her  stead&st  gaze 
and  smile.  One  day,  the  old  woman 


was  absent  There  came  a  man 
with  the  girl  to  turn  the  handle  of 
the  organ.  I  saw,  at  once,  what 
was  the  matter,  and  took  from  my 
pocket  a  two  franc  piece.  Long  be- 
fore it  fell  at  her  feet,  she  perceived 
that  it  was  a  silver  coin ;  for  she 

instantly    stopped  playing, and 

watched  its  descent.  She  marked 
where  it  disappeared  in  the  snow, 
and  when  she  found  it,  and  knew 
how  much  it  was,  she  threw  the  Wo- 
lin  to  her  companion,  and  started  off 
at  a  rapid  pace.  But  she  suddenly 
stopped,  turned  round,  and,  placing 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  her 
mouth,  pressed  them  to  her  lipsy 
and  waved  her  liand  to  me.  It  was 
five  days  before  I  saw  her  again,  and 
then  the  old  woman  came  also.  She  . 
looked  feeble.  As  soon  as  I  made 
my  appearance  at  the  window,  the 
girl  tapped  her  with  the  violin  bow. 
She  looked  up,  and,  simply  bowing 
her  head,  resumed  her  monotonous 
task;  while  the  maiden  watched 
and  smiled  upon  me  as  earnestly 
as  ever." 

"  It  wM  a  pittance  well  bestow- 
ed," remarked  Herman. 

"Do  you  think  so,"  asked  Er- 
nest "  W  as  blame,  however,  to  be 
attached  to  any  one,  for  withhold- 
ing a  similar  alms  from  the  hunch- 
back and  the  bassoon  player? — for 
the  former  suddenly  disappeared 
from  tlie  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  I 
saw  the  body  of  the  latter,  one 
morning,  exposed  in  the  Morgue 
for  recognition,  with  his  white  locks 
stiffened  in  ice." 

'*  Most  surely,"  answered  Her- 
man. "Mark  my  words.  Occu- 
pation was  the  first  right  granted 
to  man  ;  and,  to  secure  it  to  him, 
it  was  bestowed  in  the  form  of  a 
curse.  Let  no  man,  then,  strive  to 
be  rich,  if  he  thereby  deprive  any 
one  of  the  right  to  "  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Wealth 
must  carry  with  it  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility.   It  is  a  concentration  of 
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means  for  the  distribution  of  labor 
to  the  needy ;  and  every  man,  who 
BtarreSy  as  did  your  hunchback  vio- 
linist, in  his  cellar,  or  is  forced,  by 
hunger,  to  commit  suicide,  like  the 
venerable  bassoon  player,  drowned 
in  the  Seine,  helps  to  diminish  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  through  which 
the  camel  has  to  pass.  Well,  Er- 
nest,  ffo  on." 

•*  The  first  of  February  was  the 
day  I  had  fixed  upon  to  leave 
Paris.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
preceding,  I  was  sitting  in  my  room, 
thinking  of  the  contemplated  jour- 
ney. The  regret  I  felt  at  abandon- 
ing the  gaieties  of  Paris,  was  lost 
in  my  romantic  expectations  of 
Germany.  Suddenly,  I  heard  the 
.  music  girl  playing  in  the  street.  I 
loee  up  with  a  start;  for  I  had  not 
linked  her  in  the  chain  of  my  re- 
gtets— chiefly  confined  before  to 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  the  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Elysian  Fields. 
But,  as  I  stood  at  my  window,  and 
looked  down  upon  her  for  the  last 
time,  it  was  more  than  a  regret— -it 
was  a  pang  that  I  felt ;  for  I  had 
encouraged  in  her  a  dependence — 
a  reliance  upon  me  for  assistance — 
which,  perhaps,  she  thought  would 
never  be  withdrawn.  In  her  igno- 
rance of  my  intention,  she  regarded 
me  with  her  usual  earnestness,  and 
dwelt  long  upon  my  favorite  air.  I 
Arew  her  a  five  franc  piece.  She 
looked  at  it,  and  seemed  puzzled ; 
hot,  before  she  disappeared  from 
me  forever,  she  signified  her  grati- 
tude, by  frequently  bowing  her  head, 
and  kissing  her  hand.  The  next 
day  I  was  in  the  rotonde  of  a  Dili- 

fsnce,  on  my  way  to  Strasbourg. 
or  miles,  I  watched  the  city  of 
Paris  receding  from  view,  until 
a  mountain,  around  the  base  of 
which  the  road  suddenly  turned, 
shut  out  the  enchanting  sight — ^the 
domes  of  the  Pantheon,  the  Invali- 
des,  and  the  Val  de  Grace,  the  col- 


umns and  the  monuments  of  Pere 
la  Chaise." 

"  Well  done,  Ernest !"  exclaimed 
Frederic,  "  to  get  rid  of  your  he- 
roine, you  destroy  the  magnificent 
city  of  Paris !  Mon  Di,eu !  Robes^ 
pierre,  in  his  bloodiest  temper,  could  ^ 
not  have  wished  for  more.  And  so 
noiseless,  too ! — why  an  eai-thquake 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  a 
crash.  Ah,  Ernest,  you  have  brought 
your  story  to  a  fine  conclusion  I" 

"  Stop !"  said  Herman,  "  holding 
up  his  pale  hand,  "  Ernest  has  not 
yet  finished.  Go  on.  I  know  you 
have  more  to  relate." 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Ernest,  **  I  have 
more  to  tell ;  but  the  sequel  is  en- 
tirely inferential.  However,  from 
the  pictures  of  Parisian  life  which. 
I  have  sketched  for  you  to-night,  I 
think  you  will  both  agree,  that  my 
continuation,  althou^  not  based 
upon  actual  observation,  is  entirely 
reliable.  In  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  my  departure,  my  thoughts 
returned  to  the  Music  Girl  and  her 
mother  ;  for  I  suppose  such  a  rela- 
tionship must  have  existed  between 
her  and  the  old  woman.  I  fisncied 
they  were  standing,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, before  the  bouse  in  which  I 
had  lodged.  The  girl  looks  up  to 
the  window,  where  she  had  so 
often  seen  me.  She  plays  through 
her  list  of  airs,  and  dwells  long^ 
upon  my  favorite;  but  I  do  not 
appear.  *Let  us  play  them  over 
again,'  she  says,  'he  seems  in  a 
mood  to  tease  us. '  But  still  I  am 
not  to  be  seen,  and  they  move  off 
slowly,  and  frequently  look  back. 
A  week — perhaps  a  month,  rolls 
by,  and  every  day  they  take  their 
stand  at  the  usual  place.  A  strange 
face — perhaps  an  unkind  on^ — \% 
seen  at  the  window.  The  Music 
Girl  taps  her  mother  with  the 
violin  bow,  andi,  drooping  her  head, 
murmurs  '  he  is  gone ! '  The  mys- 
tery of  the  five  franc  piece  is  ex- 
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plained.  Well,  my  story  has  been 
a  sad  one^it  is  now  to  become 
horrible.  You  can  easily  suppose 
that  the  old  woman  soon  died — 
no  matter  how.  Say  she  tottered 
like  the  bassoon  player  from  the 
Petit  Pont  into  the  Seme.  The  girl 
was  then  left  alone.  Her  violin  has 
procured  her  the  last  loaf  in  the 
last  way  that  it  can ;  and  she  is 
drawn  into  the  wide  vortex  of  dis- 
honor and  misery,  which,  after 
whirling  its  victims  to  the  centre 
of  its  black  m&elstrom,  disgorges 
'them  upon  the  great  thoroughfare, 
:that  leads  to  me  hospital  or  the 
guillotine.  I  will  &upp<>se  the  poor 
girl  b*8  done  no  crime ;  but  sick — 
heart-broken — ^feeble^4he  turns  for 
relief  to  the  hospital.  She  stands 
at  the  Central  Bureau,  begging  for 
a  card  of  admission.  The  Secre- 
tary's experienced  eye  is  satisfied 
at  one  glance; — the  humility  of 
sickness  is  easy  to  distinguish  from 
the  impudence  of  drunkenness — 
and  the  card  of  admission  is  given 
her.  She  staggers  across  the  open 
space  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
is  about  to  enter  the  Hotel  Dien. 
But  the  spirit  of  music  holds  her 
back  for  awhile ;  a  voluntary  swells 
forth  from  the  organ  at  the  near 
extremity  of  the  grand  aisle  in  the 
Cathedral.  She  holds  her  breath, 
and  the  flush  upon  her  cheek  is 
deepened.  Her  eye-brows,  con- 
tracted into  a  frown  from  pain,  arch 
up  once  more,  and  the  world — 
Paris — gives  her  a  parting  return  of 
joy.  But  Ihe  organ  is  silent  It  is 
answered  by  another  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  aisle,  of  equal  lone, 
though  mellowed  into  soothing 
softness  by  the  distance.  Then 
there  is  a  chant  of  children's  voices, 
high  up  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
Music  Girl  regards  it  as  a  represen- 
tation of  an  angelic  response,  and, 
in  conformity  with  her  fiiith,  she 
signs  the  cross  upon  her  throbbing 


bosom,  and  enters  the  hospital. 
The  nurses  gather  about  her,  re- 
move her  rags,  and  put  on  the 
habiliments  of  the  patient.  She  is 
placed  in  her  bed,  and  the  curtains 
are  closed.  Tears  of  gratitude  for 
such  unexpected  kindness  stream 
over  her  cheeks,*«nd  she  is  gradual- 
ly lulled  into  a  feverish  sleep,  by 
the  busy  but  softly  falling  steps  of 
the  sisters  of  charity.  The  phy- 
sician makes  hia  round.  His  ques- 
tions are  few — the  ease  is  too 
plain — and  she  is  labelled  Typhoid 
Fever,  Why  dwell  upon  details  f — 
It  might  have  been  six  days,  or  ux 
weeks ;  her  constitution  might  have 
been  too  much  shattered,  or  the 
physician,  it  may  be,  chose  to  make 
an  heroic  experiment  Delirium 
comes  on — the  patient  clutches  at 
imaginary  objects.  In  her  phrensy, 
she  sees  the  &ce  of  one  perhaps 
who  should  have  been  repentingly 
near,  and  an  expression  of  ferocity 
overspreads  her  features.  A  sister 
of  charity  approaches,  and  holds  a 
cup  of  wine  to  her  lips.  The 
smile  comes  back  once  more,  an^ 
the  look  of  gratitude.  It  is  the 
last  time.  Death  presses  with  his 
signet,  and  the  smile  is  petrified  into 
the  hideous  Sardonic  grin,  and  the 
gaze— oh  tell  me,  Herman,  if  you 
can,  what  is  it  that  the  dead  gase 
at?" 

**  You  would  know  " — replied 
Herman  musingly — "  you  would 
know  what  the  dead  gaze  at?  I 
will  tell  you,  though  you  may  not 
believe  me.  I  know  that  what  I 
am  going  to  disclose  to  you  is 
true ; — and  I  know  it  through  that 
same  intellectual  refinement,  which 
has  already  excited  your  astonish- 
ment Listen.  There  is  a  fact,  not 
yet  perceived,  but  which  will,  some 
day,  give  rise  to  strange  specula- 
tions. It  is  this.  The  last  image, 
defined  upon  the  retina  of  uie 
dying,  remains  impressed  there  fer 
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flome  time. after  death.  Not  only 
o!]jectB  in  nature,  bat  the  creations 
of  dreams  and  phrenzies  are  left 

Xn  this  membrane.  I  do  not 
de  to  the  possibility  of  detect- 
ing murderers ; — ^for  the  fact  I  have 
jusl  mentioned  will, — ^no  doubt, — 
be  applied  to  this  purpose; — but 
my  mind  is  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  gaze  of  the  dead 
can  reveal  to  us  som6  secrets  of 
the  future  world.  Cannot  a  dying 
man^ust  before  reason  and  con- 
sciousness part  company — cannot  a 
dying  man,  at  the  '^whispered 
word  Lenoret^  receive  for  his 
watching  friend  an  impression 
from  the  ^  distant  Aidenn  ^  of  one 
**  nameless  here  Jorever  mare  P  or 
cannot  the  last  effort  of  the  imagt* 
nation  leave  recorded  the  mono- 
syllable *  yes, '  or  *  no, '  in  answer 
to  some  well-timed  momentous 
question  !  Be  it  so  or  not,  I  make 
mis  prophecy:  Many  ian  enthu- 
siast will  linger  long,  in  ecstacy, 
over  a  view  of  Heaven  fading  from 
an  infant's  eye;  or  start  back — 
appalled — at  the  terrifying  spectacle 
of  Hell,  still  blazing  upon  the 
retina  of  the  unrighteous  dead. 
Tou  would  know  what  it  is  the 
dead  gaze  upon !  I  have  answered 
you.  But,  Ernest,  you  have  yet 
something  more  to  tell.  " 

The  young  phy»cian,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  regarded 
the  clairvoyant  with  astonishment, 
proceeded  with  his  narration. 

^  You  must  know  that  these  hos- 
pitals are  institutions  for  the  living. 
They  do  not  bury  the  dead.  No- 
tice is,  therefore,  given  that  the 
occupant  of  No.  dO  is  dead,  and 
her  body  is  at  the  disposal  of  her 
friends.  But  she  has  no  friends. 
The  hospital  garment  is  stripped 
from  her,  and,  shroudless,  she  is 
placed  in  a  covered  cart.  The 
driver  rattles  along  the  streets. 
He  enters  a  court  yard  in  front  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 


Music  Girl  is  dragged  forth  by  the 
hair,  and  tossed  headlong  upon  the 
j9oor  of  the  dissecting  room.  Ah 
gentlemen,  the  scenes  in  a  French 
dissecting  room  !  where  the  student 
searches  in  death  for  the  Explana- 
tion of  life.  Does  he  become  un- 
feeling, as,  day  after  day,  he  looks 
upon  that  accumulating  heap — ^that 
horrible  Tower  of  Babel,  composed 
of  the  fragments  of  human  bodies 
of  all  languages' and  nations !  ^ 

"  Stop !    Ernest,  ^ exclaimed 

Frederic,  **tliat  is  too  revolting. 
No  more  of  that  I  beg  of  you. " 

"I  have  but  a  few  more  words 
to  say,"  continued  Ernest  "Sci- 
ence is  insatiate.  There  is  y^ 
another  cart  and  driver. " 

"  For  what  ? " 

"  To  carry  off  this  heap. " 

"  Where — ^to  the  cemetery  f 

"No." 

•*  In  Heaven's  name, — where 
then  ? " 

"  To  Montfawjon.  There  to  be 
mingled  with  the  carcasses  of 
horses,  for  the  manu^ture  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia. " 

"What!"  cried  Frederic;  re- 
lapsing into  levity,  "Sal  ammo- 
niac!— for  shame,  Ernest,  to  de- 
generate, after  all,  into  such  a  con- 
clusion. " 

"Nay,"  said  Hennan,  "let  me 
convince  you  of  the  contrary.  The 
burial  of  the  dead  results  ft'om 
cowardice.  In  the  dread  of  death, 
we  have  created  an  object  quit« 
as  terrible — the  grave.  Is  it  to 
conceal  the  horrors  of  decompo- 
sition 9  It  cannot  be  done.  We 
are  endowed  with  a  faculty,  which 
forces  us  to  look  deep-Aiown — 
down — at  the  mass,  that  was  once 
a  human  being.  Why  not  permit 
the  dead  to  instruct  the  living  f 
They  can  reveal  to  us  secrets,  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering. Behold  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  displayed  by  the 
hand    of   a  dexterous  anatomist^ 
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and  then  contemplaite  the  unskilled  cles  of  rour  Music  Girl)  why  not 

Butchery  of  the  worm.    And  which  select  a  lump  and  conjure  up  her 

is  the  more  beautiful  illustration  of  imag^? " 

the  resurrection  unto  purification,       '*  I  thank  you,  Frederic,  for  the 

the  corpse-light  which  hovers  over  hint^ "  exclaimed  the  young  phy- 

a  grave,  or  the  crystalline  substance  sician,  imbued  with  a  sort  of  spir- 

produced   in    the  laboratories   of  ituality  by  the  unearthly  notions  of 

Montfaucjon?"  Herman — "I  thank  you,  Frederic, 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conver-  for  the  hint    I  will  do  it.    She 

sation.    Fredenc  was  the  first  to  shall  appear  to  me,  Had  I  will  look 

re-comraence  it  up  to  her,  as  she  once  looked  up  to 

^  Ernest,  I  can  propose  a  better  me,  and  rejoice  in  the  possesnon  of 

use  for  the  imagination  than  Her-  a  power,  be  it  reason  or  imagina- 

man  has  done.    The  chances  are  tion,  that  can  win   for  me    one 

only  a  quadrillion  to  one,  that  a  more  smile  from  the  Music  Girl  of 

given  piece  of  sal  ammoniac  has  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  I  '* 
mQt  been  elaborated  from  the  nws- 


A  OHARAOTFH. 

A  vain  old  man,  grasping  at  woridly  gavdft) 
On  the  dim  verge  of  three  score  yearg  and  ten, 
jStill  mingling  in  the  turbid  strife  of  mei», 
Still  struggling  for  its  false  and  mean  rewards ; 
Mammon  and  Custom,  his  soul's  soveoeign  Lords^ 
He  worships  on  the  grave  of  health  and  youth, 
His  dull  ears  closed  against  the  voice  of  truth, 
And  warning  wisdom's  sweet  nnd  mild  accords  r 
GTracious  in  bearing,  generous  in  great  words. 
By  dwarfish  deeds  most  impotendy  crowned. 
High  in  the  Pamdise  of  Fool»,  he  reigns 
*Mid  insufficient  joys,  and  sordid  pains. 
But  self-assttred  within  that  narrow  round,* 
The  exalted  Spirit's  nobler  faith  disdains. 


80NNBT. 

TO  MY  WIFE,. 

As  fome  lone  wanderer,  in  a  darksome  vale 

Where  towering  mountains  all  in  gloom  enclose, 

Stands  through  the  night,  and  sees  die  chill  stars  pale 

In  outer  darkness,  all  their  mellow  glows ; 

At  once  beholds  a  flood  of  light  that  flows 

Through  some  high  portal  in  the  mountain's  side, 

Bathing  in  brightness  all  the  valley  wide, 

And  thro'  that  gate  celestial,  far  unfold 

The  vista,  radient  in  molten  gold. 

The  trees  and  flowers,  gay-decked  in  pearly  dews    - 

The  crystal  streams  thro'  grassy  meadows  rolled, 

And  nature,  gh>rious  in  her  myriad  hues : 

— So,  in  life's  vale,  I  WH  min^  eyes  to  thee 

Whose  love  brought  light  when  all'  wfts  gloom  to  me  f 
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^Give  me  the  making  of  a 
people^s  9(mg8,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  their  Uws,  **  is  a  trite  and 
current  saying,  which,  milike  very 
many  proverbial  phrases,  is  philoso- 
phically true.  Trom  the  time  when 
the  Homeric  poems  were  sung 
through  Greece,  moulding  the  plas- 
tic language  and  awakening  the 
nation  to  its  noble  individuality,  to 
the  days  when  the  "  Marseillaise  " 
urged  an  infuriate  mob  to  the  most 
deplorable  excesses,  the  great  minds 
of  the  world  have  recognized  the 
power  and  danger  of  national  songs. 
If  the  Epic  poetry  of  Homer  achiev- 
ed such  wonderful  results  in  knit- 
ting all  Greece  together,  need  we 
wonder  at  the  effects  produced  by 
lyricid  poetry  in  modem  tiroes? 
For,  according  to  Schilling,  Epic 
poetry  requires  no  regular  begin- 
ning nor  end ;  the  poem  may  be 
taken  up  or  laid  down  at  any  point 
of  the  story ; — ^it  is  for  this  reason, 
that  the  earliest  of  all  forms  of 
poetry  is  the  Epic,  because  it  is,  of 
necessity,  the  most  objective  form. 
This  rule  obtains  in  all  nations; 
in  the'  first  periods,  the  Epic  ex- 
clusively prevails; — as  the  people 
advance  in  civilization,  the  Elegy 
appears, — which  is  the  first  step 
towards  subjective  poetry ;  the  next 
progress  is  to  the  Iambic — the 
**  raging  iambi, "  au^d'cjvreff  KXftjSoi 
of  Hadrian, — ^in  which  the  per- 
sonal feelings  are  first  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  inasmuch  as  all  satire 
is  necessarily  subjective.  But  the 
full  glories  of  subjectivity  appear, 
when  in  the  nation's  mental  growth, 
the  national  poetry  attains  its  ma- 
turity in  the  lyric;  which  ^ows 
with  the  fire  of  sudden  and  com- 
plete inspiration,— —objects  rise . 
rapidly  before  the  mind  of  the 
poet,— images^  brilliant  and  fleet- 


ing, pass  through  hishrain  in  rapid 
succession  ;  he  speaks  with  the  hur- 
ried utterance  of  the  Sybil,  and  atl 
the  impressiveness  of  the  true  Pro- 
phet ;    irregular, ^yet    strangely 

musical,  wild  as  a  vision,  yet  grap- 
pling with  the  sternest  realities  of 
life,  lyrical  poetry  in  its  highest 
flights  is  a  mystery,  to  the  unravel- 
ling^ of  which  no  human  mind  can 
aspire.  For  we  are  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  Pindar,  Ana- 
creon,  Sappho  and  Horace  was 
not  less  in  the  days  which  followed 
their  compositions,  than  that  which 
we  know  has  belonged  in  modem 
times  to  the  songs  of  Burns  and 
B^ranger, — to  the  Marseillaise,  the 
Ram  des  Vaches^  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase,  (which  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  said  always  moved  his  heart 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,)  or  the 
interdicted  song,  "What  is  the  Ger- 
man Fatherland."  The  lyric  poetry 
of  the  Bible  is  known  peihaps  by 
three  times  the  number  of  those 
who  have  wondered  at  its  epic 
portions  ;  for  wherever  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is,  there  the  Psalms 
of  David  are  found,  the  sweetest 
music  in  the  world; — breathing 
the  anguish  of  the  pious  heart, 
its  aspirations,  its  joys,  its  trials, 
and  its  trust  In  the  same  way, 
Bums  is  sung  in  many  a  place 
where  Milton  is  unknown,  and 
the  "  Chant  du  depart"*^  is  felt 
and  appreciated  by  thousands  who 
could  not  endure  me  stately  move- 
ments of  the  ""  ffenriade.'"  The 
reason  is  obvious;  lyrical  poetry 
appeals  to  all  men,  high  and  low, 
erudite  or  ignorant,  and  by  a  com- 
pleteness in  the  expression  of  an 
idea  which  is  absolutely  esseofial,  it 
is  entirely  comprehensible  at  once. 
(It  may  be  well  to  suggest  here, 
that  the  Homeric  poems,  beyond 
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doubt,  owed  tboir  wide  circulation 
to  the  fact  that  they  partake,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  this  lyric  com< 
pleteness,  and  consequently  may  be 
divided  into  separate  ballads.  This 
plan  has  been  successfully  tried  by 
the  late  Dr.  Magin.^  It  was  in 
keeping  with  the  profound  wisdom 
of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  that  they 
should  carry  the  Homeric  poems  to 
Athens  and  Sparta ;  for  tne  result 
justified  their  iud/rment  in  enno- 
bling and  individualizing  the  people. 
From  all  accounts  concerning  the 
collection  of  the  Homeric  poems  by 
the  two  law-givers,  and  by  Pisistra- 
ttts,  we  would  suppose  that  the  bal- 
lads were  sung  through  Greece  much 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  ballads 
of  modern  times  which  are  thus  pre* 
served  from  generation  togeneration . 
It  was,  then,  to  a  lyric  element  that 
Homer's  songs  owe  their  preserva- 
tion. Why  the  lyric  proper  daes 
not  make  its  appearance  sooner  in 
the  literary  history  of  nations  will 
be  best  understood  when  one  re- 
flects that  the  first  poem  is  neced- 
sarily  objective;  and  as  narrative 
is  the  object  of  the  earliest  poetry, 
the  epic,  whose  character  is  totally 
descriptite  and  historical,  must  of 
necessity  be  the  form ;  for  narra- 
tive is  the  object  of  the  epic; 
action,  of  the  dramatic ;  emotion,  of 
^  the  lyric  As  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  having  all  emotions  as 
objects,  lyric  poetry  has,  of  course, 
.  an  almost  unlimited  scope;  love, 
politics,  religion,  satire,  patriotism, 
m  a  word,  everything  which  can 
produce  any  feeling  whatever,  all 
these  fall  to  her  province ; 

tfit;v6nE0v  Moi0'av  ^Wavov  ** 

or,  as  Akenside  says  in  his  noble 
twelfth  ode,  on  lyrical  poetry: 

••Queen  of  tho  lyru  I  in  thy  retreat 
The  fiureat  flowers  of  Pindos  glov  ;  ' 


The  Tine  aipiras  to  crown  Chy  »e&t. 
And  myrtleft  'round  iky  laurel  grow  !*' 

Once,  the  province  of  the  lyric 
was  the  hymn,  or  a  dirge  over  some 
brave  warrior,  or  the  celebratioii 
of  a  triumph  ;  but  after  awhile,  the 
lyre  was  crowned  with  the  rose 
^nd  the  vine* leaf  of  the  feast,  the 
hair  of  a  beloved  mistress  was 
twined  around  it,  and  the  badges 
of  parties  and  factions  were  wreath- 
ed among  its  chords.  Whatever 
the  special  ssbject  of  the  lyric 
might  be,  it  is  always  found  to  be 
the  expression  of  universal  and 
necessary  emotions,  the  individual 
and  accidental  being  totally  ex- 
cluded, to  give  room  to  the  Catho- 
lic feeling.  Thus,  the  lyric  poet 
sings  those  ouick,  salient,  and  era- 
niprevalent  ideas,  which  force  themr 
selves  equally  upon  all  minda.  It 
is  the  appeal  to  man  a$  man^  which 
secures  for  the  lyric  its  universal 
reception,  in  the  boudoir  and  tie 
cottage,  by  the  fireside  and  in  the 
busy  scenes  'of  active  life.  Al- 
though the  poet  be  utterly  utleam- 
ed  in  the  classics, — for  neither 
B^ranger  nor  Bums  knew  a  word 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  the  lyric  which 
he  writes  appeals  broadly  and  effec- 
tually to  a  common  tie  of  humani- 
ty, and  whether  the  reader  he 
scholar  or  boor.  Czar  or  serf,  man 
as  man  haff  written  the  poem,  and 
man  as  such  receives  it  It  is  this 
law  which  accounts  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  lyric  poet  witn  all 


While  B6ranger  is  read  and 
admired  by  the  first  scholars  of 
the  worlds  we  see  on  the  other 
hand  that  he  is  the  idol  of  the 
lowest  classes.  Chateaubriand  says 
that  he  heard  two  common  sailors 
sing  "  Le  vietix  Caporal "  with  the 
greatest  feeling  and  expression  ;  he 
goes  on  to  ask,  "What  taught  them 
mis  Ballad?  Assuredly  not  Lite- 
rature and  Criticism,  not  the  second 
handed^  opinions  of  othera.*^      In 
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the  same  waj,  while  Burns  is  the 
theme  of  many  of  the  most  pro- 
found essajfl,  and  a  continual  and 
delightful  study  to  the  greatest 
mind,  Lookhart  tells  us  that  there 
is  hardly  a  family  in  Scotland  so 
poor  as  not  to  have  a  copy  of  the  rus- 
tic poets'  songs.  In  a  word^  the 
gennine  melody  of  the  soul  finds  its 
fittest  expression  in  the  lyric,  which 
needs  hut  little  art  to  utter  itself, 
since  nature  has  breathed  upon  it 
her  dioicest  inspirations.  It  may 
be  answered  here,  that  the  extreme- 
ly artificial  structure  of  much  of 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  world,  is 
opposed  to  this  idea;  but  we  yen- 
lure  the  assertion  to  its  fiillest 
limits,  that,  upon  a  genial  and 
candid  examination,  any  and  every 
tme  lyric,  however  artificial  its 
structure  may  seem,  will  be  found 
to  be  following  the  eapricei  of  mu- 
sie^  rather  than  the  rules  of  art. 
For,  what  man,  who  has  a  soul  in 
him,  has  not  felt  the  vague,  and 
unexpected  guidance  in  the  sur- 
prises of  Paisiell6,  Beethoven,  and 
fiossini?  It  is  precisely  to  this 
view,  that  La  Harpe  says  ^Les  var«, 
parmiy  notM,  9<mt  jugis  surtout  par 
Fesprit  par  la  raiitm;  chez  Us 
€fr€e9^  Us  etaient  iugis  davantage 
par  Us  sens,  par  Vimagination  ;  " 
and  his  whole  argument  shows  that 
the  criterion  of  ue  Greeks  was  the 
proper  one.  The  only  men  who  see 
no  beauty  in  Hogg,  Bums,  Moore, 
and  the  humbler  song-writers,  are 
thoee  cokl,  calculating,  mechanical 
persons  who  are  amazed  at  any 
manifestation  of  feeling,  and  won- 
der at  the  enthusiasm  of  their  neigh- 
bors; men,  whose  ideas  of  proprie- 
ty will  nevei  suffer  them  to  snow 
any  emotion  ;  to  whom  the  frigidity 
of  fashionable  society  is  especially 
pleasant;  to  whom  the  ooidial 
map  of  friendship,  the  warm  em- 
brace of  affection  are  utterly  un- 
known; in  short,  the  ungenial, 
unsympa&elf^c,  and  soulless  portion 


of  our  race.  To  this  class,  the 
enthusiasra  of  the  poet,  ^^laurea 
donandus  ApoUinari^ ''  is  a  sort  of 
undignified  extravagance,  imagina-. 
tion,  a  kind  of  lunacy,  fancy  ap- 
pears a  species  of  levity,  taste,  a 
connoiseurship  of  trifles,  and  criti- 
cism the  merest  caput  mortuum  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  of  things 
which  could  be  put  into  an  intellec- 
tual crucible.  This  class  is  usually 
made  up  of  men  whose  God  is 
either  Mammon  or  their  own  stupid 
selves,  and  women  whose  only  idto 
is  society ;  in  all  of  them,  there  is 
no  sense  of  honor  outside  of  a 
^  code, "  no  cultivation  beyond  the 
indispensibles,  and  no  religion  be- 
yond renting  a  pew  at  a  fashionable 
church.  There  is  another  class  of 
persons  who  do  immense  damage 
m  the  world  of  letters,  by  setting 
themselves  up  for  critics  when  na- 
ture has  not  at  all  qualified  them 
for  the  task.  These  individuals 
learn  the  nomenclature  of  criticism, 
and  although  totally  devoid  of  that 
geniality  of  temperament  which  re- 
quires one  almost  to  be  a  poet  in 
order  to  appreciate  a  poet;  al- 
though utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  nicer  shades  of  feel- 
ing, and  equally  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  inner  sense  of  poetry, 
they  proceed  to  censure  and  cavil 
at  a  poet  in  the  most  dogmatic 
style,  simply  because  theg  ha{)pen 
not  to  admire  bim.  To  this  class, 
whose  brethren  in  other  times 
wrote  the  strictures  on  Byron, 
Keata^  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth; 
this  large  and  respectable  class, — 
(for  many  well-meaning  people  who 
imagine  that  they  are  the  very 
props  and  pillars  of  taste,  have  no 
sort  of  qualification  for  the  ofSce 
of  critic,  since  nature  has  denied 
them  the  indispensable  genial  ele- 
ment in  their  mental  character,) 
we  have  nothing  to  promise  in  our 
notice  of  B^ranger ;  for  of  all  kinds 
of  poetry,  the  lyiic  appeals  most  to 
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the  warmy  guahingy  sjonpaibetic 
nature,  and  is  utterly  inappreciable 
by  any  other.  To  those  who  feel 
as  well  as  reason^  to  those  who  have 
hearts  as  well  as  Jiecuis^  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  suggest  some  agreeable 
reflections  in  our  random  sketch  of 
the  greatest  of  lyric  poets. 

Pierre  Jean  de  Beranoer  was 
bom  on  the  19th  of  August,  1780, 
at  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, a  tailor  in  Paris. 

In  "  Le  iailleur  et  la  /^e,"  Be- 
ranger  speaks  very  forcibly  of  his 
humble  origin ;  and  in  **Z«  Vilain, " 
he  mentions  the  aristocratic  de,  be- 
fore the  family  name,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"  H^  quoi !  j'apprends  que  I'on  cri- 
tique 
Le  de  qui  precede  mon  nom, 
Etes-vous  de  noblesse  antique  ? 
Moi,  noble  ?   oh  1   vraiment,  mes- 
sieurs, nom ;  isc. 
Je  suis  vilain, 
Vilain,  vilain. " 

The  father  of  our  poet  is  described 
as  a  dreamer,  "vt/,  spirituel,  d'une 
imagination  entreprenanti  et  ac* 
tive ; "  he  took  special  pride  in  the 
prefix  de  to  the  family  name, — was 
a  wanderer,  restless  and  flighty,  and 
of  him,  the  poet  knew  but  little. 
At  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  con- 
fided to  an  aunt  at  Peronne,  a  pious, 
octogenarian  lady ;  in  her  house  he 
first  learned  the  charms  of  Tele- 
maque  and  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
and  Racine.  At  fourteen,  he  was 
apprenticed  in  the  printing  office 
of  AC.  Laisn^  ;  which  fact  he  cele- 
brates in  "X«  Bonsoir,'^  While 
in  this  printing  office,  h«)  was  also 
receiving  instruction  at  the  school 
which  had  been  founded  at  Peronne 


b^  M.  Ballue  de  Bellanglise,  a 
disciple  of  Rousseau ;  the  founder 
of  this  school  established  it  wiUi 
reference  to  the  maxims  of  the 
"  citizen  philosopher, "  so  that  boys 
might  be  made  at  once  soldiers 
and.  citizens.  On  the  occurrence 
of  any  political  event  of  interest  or 
importance,  the  boys  of  the  school 
voted  "  addresses, '"  appointed  depa> 
tations  and  delivered  discounes, 
concerning  the  acts  of  citkeD 
Robespierre  and  his  cotemporaries. 
In  these  exercises  B^ranger  was 
the  leading  spirit;  and  thus  he 
early  acouired  a  style,  became 
habituatea  to  observing  publie  af- 
fairs and  cultivated  the  taleots 
which  afterwards  rendered  signal 
service  to  his  country.  The  clas- 
sics were  not  tauffht  at  Peronne, 
and  upon  Berangers  adopting  Lite- 
rature for  a  profession,  his  uriends 
were,  fearfal  lest  this  defect  mi^t 
very  seriously  mar  his  otherwise, 
certain  triumph.  Indeed  many  of 
of  his  friends  thought  that  he  must 
have  studied  -closely  the  clafisic 
models,  since  he  succeeded  so  well 
in  following  them  ;  considering  his 
.constant  assertion  to  the  contrary  as 
merely  the  result  of  extreme  modes- 
ty. On  this  score,  M.  Tissoi  saja, 
that  although  such  a  man  as  B^sn- 
ger  must  be  believed  in  anything 
that  he  savs,  still,  one  is  likely  to 
be  a  little  incredulous  '^  after  read- 
ing certain  of  his  beautiful  songs, 
which  breathe  the  perfume  of  an- 
cient poetry ; " — and  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  if  the  poet  had  not  made 
Homer,  Virgil  and  Horace  studies 
in  the  original,  he  must  have  learn- 
ed their  spirit  through  others.* 
At  eighteen,  the  idea  of  poelieal 


'  *A  poet  who  was  also  an  Academician  was  speaking  with  B^ranger,  and  when  the 
young  poet  said  that  he  took  care  to  call  everything  by  its  name,  without  recourse 
to  &ble,  the  Academician  in  the  utmost  surprise  asked  him,  *'  But  the  sea,  for  exam- 

?lft,  what  do  you  call. that?"  "I  call  it  simply  the  sea,"  "What!  Neptune, 
'ethys,  Amphitrite,  Nereus, — do  you  cut  off  all  these  thus  wontonly  ?  "  "  Indeed, " 
replied  Beranger,  "  I  cut  them  off.  "  The  Academician  was  utterly  amazed,  and 
insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  a  modem  poem  without  the  aid  of  the  God« 
of  antiquity. 
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eomposition  first  took  bold  of  him, 
ftfler  tedng  some  theatrical,  per- 
fonnaTices.  Comedy  was  the  field 
which  he  first  entered,  but  a  com- 
parison between  his  own  writings 
and  those  of  Moli^re,  deterred  him 
from  all  futore  attempts.  Epic 
poetry  next  engaged  his  attention, 
and  he  began  a  poem,  of  which 
CloTis  was  to  be  the  hero.  Like 
1^1  oUier  poets  6€ranfi;er  loves  to  re- 
cur to  the  scenes  of  his  youth ;  and 
his  poetry  is  full  of  touching  alln- 
aooa  to  these  days; — his  dreams  of 
£gypt — his  disenchantment — his 
poTertj — ^his  hopes  and  fulures. — 
Writing  -to  a  friend  years  after- 
wards, he  speaks  of  his  devotion  to 
^  la  pauvre  LUette, "  and  his  ex- 
treme poverty :  "  But  I  was  so 
poor !  the  least  pleasure  party  fbrced 
me  to  live  on  soup  for  eignt  days, 
which  I  cooked  myself  all  the 
while  heaping  rhyme  upon  rhyme, 
and  fiill  oi  h<^  of  a  future  glory. '' 
In  the  midst  of  these  trials,  unex- 
pected aid  came  to  him.  He  en- 
oloeed  several  of  his  poems  in  an 
envelope  and  sent  them  by  the  post 
to  Lucien  Boni^arte ;  from  whom 
the  young  bard  received  the  kind- 
est counsel  and  assistance. 

From  the  year  1805,  he  filled 
an  engagement  for  two  years,  with 
Landon,  Editor  of  the  ^^Armaleadu 
Mus^.  ^  The  duties  of  this  office 
were  to  write  descriptions  of  the 
paintings  in  the  national  gallery 
and  biographical  sketches  of  the 
painters.  Although  the  articles  are 
not  signed^  it  is  said  that  B6ranger's 
contrioptions  can  be  easily  reoog- 
nijed  by  a  certain  picturesque  pre- 
dsion  in  his  descriptions,  by  a  live- 
ly coloring  and  sort  of  naive  ap- 
]Hredat3on  of  genuine  beauty ;  and 
above  all,  by  a  peculiar  carefulness 
to  bring  to  view  the  moral  import 
of  the  paintings,  and  the  deptn  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  painter. 
In  1809,  by  the  influence  of  M. 
Amaolty  he  was  aj^nted  to  a 


derirahip  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
•with  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
francs.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  publication  of  his  second  vol- 
ume in  1821.  He  was,  during 
this  period,  constantly  thrown  with 
the  choicest  spirits  of  Paris,  and  a 
the  CaveaUj  he  had  his  fine  to  pay  in 
verse,  like  the  others ;  bis  bnlhant 
imagination,  his  rich  and  flowing 
style,  and  his  easy  and  beautiftn 
versification,  soon  enabled  him  to 
bear  off  the  palm,  even  from  the 
great  D6sangiers  himself.  In  his 
studies  of  the  sentiments  which 
awaken  the  inner  harmonies  of  the 
human  soul,  B^ranger  had  discover- 
ed the  tendency  to  melancholy,  in 
all  large  collected  bodies  of  men. 
From  Siis  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  songs,  "sweetly  serious," 
to  cheer  the  afflicted — the  poor — 
in  a  word,  the  people.  While 
doubting,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  idea,  he  was  dining  one  day 
with  the  clever  writer,  Etienne,  and 
at  dessert,  was  pressed  to  sing.*  In 
a  trembling  voice  he  began  one  of 
his  soft,  tender  songs ;— the  applause 
was  immense,  and  henceforth,  the 
poet  knew  his  destiny.  He  has 
steadily  refused  to  be  anything  but 
"  Chansonnier ; "  for  when  Na- . 
poleon,  during  the  hundred  days, 
offered  him  the  Censorship  ne 
declined,  "naturally,  and  without 
believing  himself  to  be  a  Brutus. " 
Since  then,  ha  has  never  been  in- 
fluenced by  any  wish  to  be  an 
Academician, — to  go  to  court,  or 
to  g^t  into  the  ministry ;  ^and  when 
in  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  he  steadily  re^ 
fused  to  accept  tiie  position,  al- 
though pressed  to  do  so,  by  the 
Assembly  itself^ 

"The  chanson,^  or  song,  says 
B6rauger,  "  lives  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment ;  our  epoch  is  seri- 
ous—in £M2t,  it  is  sad ;  1  have  taken 
the  tone  which  it  gaye  me,  although 
it  is  probable  ihat  I  would  not^  ou- 
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erwise,  have  chosen  it"  Song- 
writing  attains  its  perfection  in  the 
hands  of  this  poet  The  refraio, 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  the  songs 
of  Panard,  C0II6,  and  even  Desan- 
giers,  is  a  secondary  -power  in  B6- 
ranger's  poetry,  or,  as  his  hiogra- 
pher  says,  ^  it  is  but  a  bright  and 
dazzling  spark,  while  the  thought, 
tbe  inspiring  sentiment  is  the  dom- 
inant force,"  We  know  of  no  bet- 
ter answer  to  those  persons  who 
object  to  the  song  as  trivial,  than 
that  which  B6ranger  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  C0II6,  in  his  "Conversa- 
^  aation  with  the  Censor ; "  when  the 
latter  says,  that  the  song-writer 
occupies  in  Literature  the  same 
place  that  the  fiddler  does  in 
Musicy  Coll^  answers,  that  in  the 
same  way  that  the  great  Cond6 
employed  the  music  of  violins  at 
the  opening  of  the  trenches  at 
Lerida,  the  song*writers  perform  an 
important  part  in  the  great  events 
of  the  world.  In  spite  of  B^ranger's 
huiUble  defence  of  his  sonffB^  as  he 
insists  on  calling  them,  we  may 
quote  here  Benjamin  Constant, 
who  says,  ^  B^ranger  fait  des  odea 
stdtlimeSj  quand  il  ne  croit  ikire 
que  des  simples  chansonsP  Above 
all  things,  to  attain  a  great  distinc- 
tion in  poetry,  is  especially  difficult 
in  France,  for  the  French  are  a 
nation  of  poets.  From  the  Tron- 
badours  to  Jasmin,  the  barbeiwpoet ; 
from  Thibaut,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
tlie  Ohatdain  de  Courcy,  to  R«i>oul, 
the  baker-poet,  of  Nismea,  the 
name  of  the  verse-writers  of  France 
has  been  legion.  Tied  down  in 
the  fetters  of  the  "  classical  school,^ 
and  bound  by  the  ^  unities  "  which 
often  mar  the  grandest  triumphs  of 
Comeille  and  Racine,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  inferior  poetry  has  been 
the  destiny  of  the  vast  majority  of 
French  writers ;  for^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  names,  the  liter- 
ature of  this  oonntry  has  but  little 
to  offnr,  until  B4ranger  began  the. 


intellectual  deKv«rance  of  bis  aa- 
tion, bv  knocking  down  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  ^  schools."  Delavigne, 
Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  many 
minora  sidera^  have  joined  in  tkn 
reformation,  and  their  works  prove 
the  entire  desirableness,  feasibility, 
and  propriety  of  this  movement 

None  of  these  poets,  however, 
have  gone  to  the  full  extent  of 
B6ranger,  who,  though  less  correot, 
lesB  refined,  less  elegant  than  tiie 
classical  school,  is  infinitdy  more 
natural,  more  impressive,  and  more 
poetical  than  they.  This  poet  has 
devoted  himself  strictiy  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
country ;  for  he  loves  France,  and 
values  men  precisely  as  they  do  or 
do  not  advance  ker  glory.  Tbna, 
he  fearlessly  satirised  Napoleon, 
while  the  great  emperor  was  in 
power ;  but  he  bewailed  his  down- 
fiEJl,  in  the  most  exquisite  poetry, 
and  poured  upon  the  degenerate 
Bourbons  the  fiercest  invective,  and 
the  bitterest  gall  of  his  satire. 
When  Stranger's  first  volnme  waa 
published,  in  1815,  it  met  with  th# 
most  enthusiastic  reception ;  a  stu- 
pid Bourbon  was  on  the  throne; 
the  allied  armies  on  the  soil  of  the 
country,  and  Napoleon  fiir  away,  a 
prisoner  on  a  solitary,  desert  island. 
Of  course,  the  poet  who  sang  of 
these  things,  was  the  poet  for  the 
people ;  as  ^  breu,  tite^  coeur^  tout 
eiait  peuple  en  lui^^  and  his  popu- 
larity rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  first  edition  having  been  ex- 
hausted, in  1821  a  subscription  list 
of  ten  thousand  names  demanded 
the  re-publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, with  an  additional  volume, 
containing  the  pieces  which  had 
been  written  after  1815.  His  bold- 
ness knew  no  limits  in  this  new 
volume,  and  he  was  forthwith  de- 
prived of  his  place  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  brought  to  trial  on  the 
following  charges : 
1st  Offenc^ngaiast  good  mann)»B; 
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2d.  Offences  against  religion  and 

morality ; 
3d.  Insults  to  the  person  of  the 

king;  and 
4th«  Sedition  against  the  gorem- 
ment. 

The  three  trials  of  B6ranger  are 
well  worth  the  perasal  of  every  inan 
who  can  lay  his  hand  upon  them. 
In  the  later  editions  of  nis  works, 
they  are  fully  refXHled ;  and  from 
these  reports,  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing rtiumi^  (Here  we  may  digress, 
a  moment,  to  call  the  reader^s  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  the  account 
of  these  trials,  as  given  in  **  Veri- 
cour^a  Modern^  French  Literature,^ 
is  utterly  incorrect,  inasmuch  as 
it  k  entirely  different  from  the 
Reports  of  the  **'  Process,"  appended 
to  the  third  volume  of  Stranger's 
works.) 

The  result  of  the  first  trial  was  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  francs,  and 
three  months'  imprisonment  .  The 
speech  of  Marchangy,  against  B6- 
ranger,  was  publish^,  m  extensoy  in 
the  ministerial  organs,  while  the 
whole  argument  in  defence  was 
withheld.  M.  Baudoin  published, 
for  the  poet,  the  whole  trial,  re- 
ported in  full,  with  the  songs 
upon  which  it  was  founded. — 
For  this,  B6ranger  and  his  pub- 
lisher were  brought  to  trial,  but 
were  acquitted.  In  1828,  B^ran- 
ger  published  a  third  volume,  in 
which  he  surpassed  all  his  former 
efforts,  in  the  most  bitter  satire  and 
ridicule^  for  he  is  a  ^  good  hater." 

He  was  again  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  to  nine  months' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  ten 
thousands  francs.  The  prosecutors, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in 
these  trials^  were  more  induced  by 
personal  feeling  than  any  desire  for 
the  purity  of  Literature.  In  the 
word  "  -fij^,**  they  found  a  compen- 
dious ezpresaion  for  Qod,  religion, 
morality  and  loyalty.  The  offences 
wero  «gaiQ9t  the  Jesoits  and  the 


ministry  of  a  drivelling  old  king, 
not  the  noble  virtues  which  they 
pieiended  that  the  poet  had  in- 
sulted. The  acumen  and.  leaning 
of  Campanhet,  and  the  greater 
powers  of  Marchangy^who  con- 
ducted«the  prosecution — were  bril- 
liantly displayed,  even  though  th<ay 
pleaded  on  the  wrong  side ;  while 
the  three  lawyers  who  defended 
B^ranger,  each  exhibiting  his  own 
peculiar  powers,  made  the  most 
admirable  arguments  for  the  justi- 
fication of  the  poet  and  his  chan- 
sons. In  these  trials,  M.  Berville  is 
the  elegant  scholar,  the  sympathetio 
friend,  pleading  for  B^rxmger  him- 
self;  Dupin  pleads  as  a  lawyer; 
while  Barthe  found  it  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  express  politi- 
cal doctrines.  All  of  these  lawyers 
have  attained  high  positions  in 
France. 

These  trials  made  B^ranger  a 
martyr,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  had  the  effect,  of  course,  of 
rendering  his  songs  .uuiveiBjAly 
known.  It  has  been  so,  from  the 
first  attempt  to  bridle  the  liberty  of 
authors,  in  the  expression  of  their 
feelings;  as  Tacitus  writes :  "Per- 
secute the  author,  and  you  enhance 
the  value  of  his  works.  Foreign 
tyrants,  and  all  who  have  adopted 
this  harbarous  policy,  have  experi- 
enced this  truth;  by  proscribing 
talents,  they  recorded  their  own  dis- 
grace, and  gave  the  writer  a  pasfr^ 
port  to  immortality,"  (Annals  xxxv,) 
and  Lauruuais  wrote  to  the* Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  ^JBonar  to  burnt 
books  /  "  This  has  been  peculiarly 
the  case  in  reference  to  B^ranger* 
for,  in  addition  to  the  general  rule 
in  these  matters — just  quoted  from 
Tacitus — in  France,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar freedom  in  respect  to  song- 
writing.  As  Marchangy  said,  m 
his  speech  against  B6ran^er,  "  The 
song  is  a  sort  of  privilege  m  France. 
It  is^  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  the  one 
in  whieh  all  liberties  ace  most  rea» 
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dily  excused.  Companions  of  joy, 
and  as  furtive,  it  seems  that  these 
gay  rhymes  eould  not  be  the  vehi- 
cle for  the  sombre  humor  of  the 
mali^ant,  and  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  statesmen 
have  feared  but  little  those  who 
sang."  After  this  frank  admission, 
he  goes  on  to  the  discrimination 
between  die  song  proper  and  th^ 
^^  enfant  gaU  da  Pamasse^'^  the 
muse  of  popular  songs  becomes  one 
of  the  furies  of  civil  discord,"  says 
he,  when  it  is  perverted.  M.  Du- 
pin,  in  his  defence  of  the  poet,  ob- 
serves: "A  man  of  great  powers 
has  sfud  of  the  old  government  of 
France,  that  it  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  limited  by  songs.  Entire 
freedom  was  allowed  in  tliis  respect. 
This  national  disposition  has  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  some 
of  our  wisest  ministers.  Mazarin 
asked  :  "  Well !  what  say  the  peo- 
ple about  the  new  edicts  f "  "  My 
lord,  the  people  sing  songs  about 
them."  **'  The  people  sing  songs^ 
replied  the  Italian,  "•  well,  they  will 
pay^  and  satisfied  with  obtaining 
his  budget,  Mazarin  Jet  them  sing 
on.  This  habit  of  making  songs 
upon  all  subjects,  all  events,  how- 
ever serious,  was  so  strong,  and  is 
so  well  kept  up,  that  it  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  "  In  France,  every 
thing  ends  with  a  few  songs J^ 

The  people  asked  not  if  he  be- 
longed to  classic,  romantic,  or  any 
school  at  all,  but  they  knew  that  he 
tatiTLg  ihe  vanished  glories  of  Franc-e, 
denouncing  those  who  involved 
their  country  in  ruin,  and  breath- 
ing lofty,  prayerful  strains  of  hope 
for  the  future.  They  knew  that 
when  he  spoke,  he  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  and  earnestness,  and  they 
sympathized  with  all  his  troubles, 
and  from  his  prison,  he  came  out  a 
hero  and  the  laureate  of  liberty  I 

In  his  own  words,  "  my  songs — 
they  are  myself!  The  welfare  of 
humanity  has  been  the  dream  of 


my  life.  The  people  are  my  musef 
To  tell  the  whole  truth,  there  can 
be  iK>  commentary  upon  B6ranp^ 
like  his  own  Preface  to  the  Edition 
of  1833.  It  elevates  him  to  ^ 
first  rank  of  the  world^s  proae 
writers,  vindicates  the  morality  of 
his  songs,  and  proves  the  poet  a 
man  as  well  as  a  genius,  and  to  tkis, 
we  will  refer  our  readers  for  a 
statement  as  to  what  he  is,  which 
can  never  be  equalled  by  any  other 
writer  whatever.  It  is  the  muse 
fighting  without  her  ornaments. 

The  ol]jections  to  B6ranger,  on 
the  score  of  offences  against  mo- 
rality and  religion,  are,  we  appre- 
hend, rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
faults  of  his  age  and  nation,  than 
to  the  poet  Himself;  for  we  are  sore 
that,  upon- a  closer  examination  of 
his  writings,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  offensive  passages  are  inciden- 
tally so ;  especially  since  B^ranger 
himself  asserts  this  to  be  the  tsLct, 
The  vindications  of  Dupin  and 
Berville  will  show  very  many  poems, 
which  seem  objectionable  to  a  for- 
eigner, to  have  a  venr  different 
meaning  from  that  which  we  might 
at  first  suppose.  Above  all,  the 
best,  and  m  fact,  the  only  sure 
method,  of  qualifjang  one^s  sdf  to 
understand  this  poet,  is  to  study 
carefully  the  literary  and  political 
history  of  France,  for  the  forty 
years  during  which  he  wrote.  But 
when  his  poems  are  put  in  com- 
parison witn  the  writings  of  Madame 
Greoi^e  Sand,  Eugene  Sue  and  Paul 
de  Kock,  the  occasional  blemishes 
of  B6ranger  will  vanish  into  the 
^merest  insignificance  before  the 
constantly  and  wilfully  immoral 
writing  of  these  authors.  The 
great  sceptical  influence  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedists— ^the  tendency  towards 
*^  Romanticism"  in  Rousseau's  wri- 
tings, and  the  immediate  direction 
to  sentimentalism  in  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  Young,  Byron  and  the 
earlier  novels  of  Chateaubriand — 
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all  of  which  were  immensely  popn- 
lar  in  France — ought  to  account  for 
much  of  the  sickly  tone  of  the  na- 
tional literature;  while  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  of  Voltaire  is 
amply  sufiBcient  to  explaija  all  the 
irreligion,  and,  by  a  natural  enough 
procesd,  the  bad  morality — as  **liber- 
tines  in  opinion  will  soon  be  Hber« 
tines  in  nwraUJ* 

In  the  words  of  a  vigorous  m> 
thor — "  Numerous  obscure  writers, 
to  proTe  that  they  are  children  of 
Young  France — ^men  without  preju- 
dice— ^men  who  know  everything, 
and  tor  whom  no  error  or  decep- 
tion exists — ^parade  scepticism  and 
licenttonsness  on  the  one  hand, 
despair  and  defiance  on  the  other/' 
All  £nrope  has  loudly  protested 
aMinst  the  immoral  tone  of  most 
€?  the  French  dramas  and  romao- 
eea,  which  Ooethe  justly  called 
*^the  literature  of  despair.''  In 
comparison  with  these  authors,  B^- 
ranger  is  an  angel  of  purity ;  al- 
though, when  judged  by  our  own 
standaids,  there  are  many  things 
which  we  would  *^  wish  to  blot" 

But  Young — the  admirable  trans- 
fartor  of  a  large  number  of  B6ran> 
ger's  songs — remarks,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  ^  tlie  ultra  squeamish  cen- 
sors, who  pdunce  upon  every  objec- 
tionable thought  or  phrase  in  pages 
of  surpassing  merit,  remind  us  of 
those  poor-hearted  travellers,  who 
spend  days  amidst  the  sublTmest  or 
most  beautiful  sceneiy,  and  yet  can 
but  concentrate  their  attention  on 
the  mud  that  has  gathered  on  their 
boots." 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  ge- 
nius of  B6ranger,  and  one  which 


must  strike  all  readers,  is  his  ama- 
zing versatility.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  we  said,  that  the 
whole  range  of  feeling  was  the 
province  of  lyric  poetry,  and  this 
will,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  the 
chief  lyric  poets.  As  La  Harpe  has 
said  of  Horace,  we  may  say  of  B6- 
ranger,  ^*  Let  him  take  his  lyre  in 
hand,  and  rapt  in  poetic  fire,  he 
will  be  transported  to  the  council  of 
the  Gods,  to  the  ruins  of  Troy,  to 
the  top  of  the  Alps,  or  to  the  side 
of  Glycera ;  his  voice  always  rises 
to  the  theme  which  inspires  him. 
He  is  majestic  on  Olympus,  and 
charming  near  bis  mistress."  His 
glorious  imagination,  his  sparkling 
fancy,  his  pungent  wit,  his  droU 
and  boisterous  humor,  combined 
with  a  wonderful  power  over  lan- 

fuuge,  aptness  of  illustration,  and 
tness  of  imagery — delicacy,  pa- 
thos, satire — make  Beranger  the 
first  of  all  lyric  poets.  The  depths 
of  the  pathetic,  the  tender,  the  sad — 
the  height  of  the  sublime,  the  acme 
of  the  witty,  the  playful,  the  sar- 
castic— every  mood,  every  oscilla- 
tion of  feeling,  every  phase  and 
form  of  thought — alike  are  the  obe- 
dient ministers  of  his  genius. 

Tn  whatever  mood  he  may  write, 
still  his  meaning  is  transparent,  and 
the  dullest  intellect  must  catch  the 
winged  idea,  which  truly  comes  in 
•*  words  that  bum."  In  this  respect, 
he  is  very  different  from  many  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  France,  but 
he  is  more  French  than  they — for 
as  Voltaire  says,  "  Whatever  is  not 
clear  is  not  French." 
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TAB   ARCTIC  VOTAOKR. 

ShaU  I  deiist,t«r{oe  baffled  1    Onoe  b  j  land, 

And  onoe  by  sda,  I  foaght  Bod  itrove  witb  itoniii, 

All  shades  of  danger,  tides  and  weary  oalnis, 

Head-carrents,  oold  and  famine,  sarage  beasts, 

And  men'more  saraga ;.  all  the  while  my  faee 

Looked  northward  tow'rd  tho  Pole :  if  mortal  strength 

Coald  have  sustained  me,  I  had  neTer  tamed 

Back  till  I  saw  the  star  which  nerersets 

Ereese  in  the  Aiotlo  Zenith.    That  I  failed 

To  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  ioe-bound  world, 

Was  not  beoanse  I  faltered  in  the  quest. 

Witness  those  pathless  forests  whioh  oonoeal 

The  bones  of  perished  oomrades,  that  longmanh, 

Blood-traoked  o'er  flint  and  snow,  and  oaa  dread  nigh^ 

By  Athabasca,  when  a  cherished  life 

Flowed,  to  give  life  to  others.    This,  and  worse, 

I  Buffbred— let  it  pass— it  has  not  tamed 

My  spirit,  nor  the  faith  which  was  my  strength. 

Despite  of  waning  years,  despite  the  world 

Which  doubts,  the  few  who  dare,  I  purpose  now — 

A  purpose  long  and  thoughtfully  revolved. 

Through  all  its  grounds  of  reasonable  hope^ 

To  seek  beyond  the  ice  whioh  guards  the  Pole, 

A  sea  of  open  water ;  for  I  hold, 

Not  without  proofls,  that  such  a  sea  exists, 

And  may  be  reached,  though  since  this  earth  was  made, 

No  keel  hath  ploughed  it,  and  to  mortal  ear, 

No  wind  hath  told  its  seorets  .  * .  With  this  tide, 

I  sail ;  if  all  be  well,  this  very  moon 

Shall  see  my  ship  beyond  the  Southern  Cape 

Of  Greenland,  and  far  up  the  bay  through  whleh, 

With  diamond  spire  and  gorgeous  pinnacle, 

The  fleets  of  winter  pass  to  warmer  seas. 

Whether,  my  hardy  shipmates  I  we  shall  reach 

Our  bourne,  and  oome  with  tales  of  wonder  back,. 

Or  whether  we  shall  lose  the  precious  time. 

Locked  in  thick  ioe,  or  whether  some  strange  fate 

Shall  end  us  all,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 

A  lofty  hope,  if  earnestly  pursued, 

Is  its  own  crown,  and  never  in  this  life 

Is  labor  fruitless.  What  must  be,  must  be : 

I  shall  not  count  the  <^ances— sure  that  all 

A  prudent  foresight  asks,  we  shall  not  want, 

And  all  that  bold  and  patient  hearts  can  do. 

Ye  will  not  leave  undone.   The  rest  Is  Gk)d's ! 


1867.J  lone^A  Seng.  ^1 


I0NB.-7-A   BOKO. 

I'ye  schooVd  my  lipa  to  speak  tby  nmmA  ;  tlie  souod  is  uttered  now 

Without  a  start — in  dreamy  haste — I  scarce  remember  how ; 

My  featares  yield  to  sovereign  Will,  and  echo  no  reply 

That  speaks  thy  truth,  too  conscious  heart,  though  poising  wild  and  high. 

I  know  they  cannot  now  beliere,  hid  by  ^ese  features,  lie,— 
Like  lava-founts  beneath  the  snow — ^fierce  fires  that  cannot  die ; 
They  can  but  think  that  I  have  crashed,  if  e'er  it  lived,  the  flame 
That  used  to  light  my  tell-tale  cheek  whene'er  I  heard  thy  name. 

And  I  have  learned  to  meet  chee  now,  though  'mid  the  naaay's  gaie,  ■ 
As  I  would  meet— as  I  have  metr-^«  frknd  of  other  days; 
The  soul  that's  mirrorM  in  this  face  (a  mirthful  mask)  is  fair, 
My  heart  9Qetsk%  calm,  my  cheek's  unlit— they  read  no  passion  there. 

And  I  have  learned  to  meet  thee  now  as  calmly  as  before, 
Though  none  are  pear  to  stay  the  stream  affection  sighs  to  pour ; 
And  I  can  sit  in  seeming  calm,  nor  own  the  chastening  rod 
That  tries  me  when  alone  with  thee—- my  Passion  and  my  God  1 


gABBATH  MOKNING,   APRIL,    1854. 


Hark,  from  afar,  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells ! 
In  solemn  music  pealing  through  the  air! 
Again  the  day  of  rest  these  notes  declare; 
An4  as  their  harmony  uprising  swells, 
A  voice  from  universal  Nature  tells 
How  sweetly  in  the  anthem  she  doth  share. 
Soft  breezes  whisper  to  the  heavens  fair, 
A  peaceful  murmur  by  the  sea-side  dwells, 
The  melody  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees, 
The  dew-drop  falling  from  the  buds  of  Spring, 
Each  rustling  leaf  upon  the  forest  trees, 
Join  in  the  strain.     Now  myriad  angels  sing, 
"  Prepare,  ye  mortals,  all  your  jubilees. 
And  swell  hosannahs  to  the  Eternal  King." 
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ARTHTTB   GORDON   PTM,   AND   OTHXB   BTORIBB,  BT   EDO  AS  A;  FOB/ 


A  WETIIW. 


The  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  Poe's  works,  is  an  event 
of  no  slight  importance  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  The  unique  and  origi- 
nal genius  of  this  remarkable  man 
is  now  everywhere  acknowledged. 
His  reputation  is  great,  and  is  like- 
ly to  be  lasting  and  accumulative. 
Fragmentary,  as  most  of  bis  com- 
positions are,  both  in  prose  and 
versCf'^the  slightest  of  them  diplays 
a  finished  elaboration,  a  sustained 
unity,  a  perfection  almost  of  style 
and  treatment,  often  united  to  an  in- 
genious audacity  of  speculation, 
and  a  purity  and  force  of  imagi- 
native insight,  which  cause  them 
to  stand  alone  as  works  of  art — 
In  the  analysis  of  Poe's  mind,  we 
are  first  struck  by  the  union  of 
powers,  which  it  has  been  usual  to 
consider  as  antagonistic.  His  imagi- 
nation was  truly  noble  and  com- 
prehensive. Whatever  fell  within 
the  scope  of  its  moulding  influence, 
became  vital  and  instinct  with  a  pres- 
ent and  startling  reality.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  preternatural 
gloom  of  morbid  association  per- 
vaded his  intellect,  and  irresistibly 
led  him  to  penetrate  [or  attempt  to 
penetrate]  tne  regions  of  the  mys- 
terious, the  terrible,  the  unknown — 
to  grasp,  and  strive  to  rend  the  veil 
that  guards  the  profoundest  secrets 
of  human  consciousness,  or  of  di- 
vine government  It  was  not  sim- 
ply in  his  own  "  misty  'mid  region 
of  Weir,"  that  he  delighted  to  dream 
and  speculate.  In  the  chaos  of 
worlds  forming,  or  destroyed — 
amongst    the  systems  of  remote 


stars,  on  the  border  of  the  *^  heaven 
of  heavens,"  his  thought,  "  winged 
and  luminous,"  soared  with  even 
and  calm  sweep,  or  in  more  earthly 
and  sombre  moods,  circled  itself 
with  the  horrors  of  Polar  solitndesi, 
the  vastness  of  untravelled  oceans, 
and  the  darkness  of  "  deeds  with- 
out a  name."  But  in  his  wildest 
flights,  his  most  erratic  investiga- 
tions, we  discover  a  coherency  of 
logic,  an  absolute  mathematical 
propriety,  a  keen  activity  of  the 
analytical  judgment,  which  gave  to 
his  least  probable  narratives,  his 
most  untenable  theories,  an  air  of 
literal  exactitude  and  trdth,  for 
which  we  search  in  vain  among  the 
productions  of  any  other  writer 
under  the  sun.  When^  for  exam- 
ple, the  philosophy  of  Mesmerism 
was  less  understood  than  it  is  now, 
Poe  wrote  the  article,  entitled 
"  Facts  in  the  case  of  M.  Valdemar  " 
in  which  a  physician  is  represented 
as  experimenting  upon  one  of  his 
patients  in  artieulo  mortis.  The 
experiment  is  jiuccessful.  Death 
seems  to  be  arrested,  and  for  six  or 
seven  months,  the  patient  remains 
in  a  Mesmeric  trance.  But  when 
the  doctor  attempts  to  reverse  his 
passes,  the  patient  exclaims  that  he 
IS  disad,  and,  finally,  at  the  last  mo- 
tion of  the  awakening  process,  nnks 
into  a  mass  of  "the  most  loath- 
some putrefaction."  This  is  the 
skeleton  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
sufficiently  absurd;  but  filled  up 
with  such  details  as  Poe  was  able 
to  furnish,  it  deceived  hundredS| 
and  was  actually  quoted  by  an  jn- 


*The  works  of  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe.    With  a  Memoir,  by  Rufus  Wilmot  Grift- 
wold,  and  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Genius,  by  N.  F.  Willis  and  J.  Buisel  Lowell,  in* 
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telligent  English  journal,  as  an  ex- ' 
ample  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
Magnetism. 

Foe's  genius  for  analysis,  was  no 
less  remarkable  than  his  micros- 
copical accuracy  of  perception. — 
Before  the  last  numbers  of  ^^  Barna- 
by  Rudge"  were  given'  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  dissected  the  plot  of  that 
elaborate  story,  unravelled  its  va- 
rious intricate  clews,  and  foretold 
the  inevitable  denouement. 

In  the  "Mystery  of  Marie  Ro- 
get,".  and  the  **  Murder  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,"  we  have  a  still  more  com- 
plete exemplification  of  the  results 
attainable  oy  a  concentrated  exer- 
cise of  this  amazing  faculty.  Gris- 
wold,  in  his  shallow  and  vindictive 
biography  of  Poe,  says,  that  in  the 
class  of  stories  to  which  the  tale  last 
mentioned  belongs,  we  should  not 
wonder  at  the  autiior's  ingenuity, 
because  he  is  merely  unriddling  his 
own  enigma ;  but  m  the  construc- 
tion of  the  enigma  itself  lies  the 
power.  The  mind  able  to  conceive 
such  a  continuity  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect as  that  developed  in  "  The  Mur- 
der in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  could  not, 
it  is  evident^  fail  to  decypher  any 
soluble'  mystery  presented  by  the 
invention  of  anomer,  or  rising  out 
of  the  accidents  of  social  experience. 
As  a  poet,  we  think  that  Poe  [not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his 
poems  worthy  of  penisal  may  be  col- 
lected into  some  half  dozen  pages] 
has  achieved  a  peculiar  success.— 
He  wrote  in  accordance  with  cer- 
t^n  laws  of  his  own.  The  poetic 
principle  he  subjeated  to  the  same 
rigid  scrutiny,  which  it  was  his- 
custom — ^his  instinct  ratlier — ^to  ex- 
ercise upon  all  topics  that  claimed 
his  attention.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  "  this  principle  is  strictly  and 
simply  the  human  aspiration  for 
supernal  heavty — that  its  manifes- 
tation is  always  found  in  an  eleva- 
ting excitement  of  the  soul — auite 
independent  of  that  passion,  which 
VOL.  1.  4 


is  the  intoxication  of  the  hearty  ot 
of  that  truth;  which  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  reason." 

"  For,"  as  the  author  goes  on  to 
observe,  "  the  tendency  of  passion 
is  rather  to  degrade,  than  to  ele- 
vate, the  soul.  Love^  on  the  con- 
trary— the  divine  Eros,  the  Uranian, 
as  distin^i8he<l  from  the  Dionsean 
Venus— IS  unquestionably  the  purest 
and  truest  of  all  poetical  themes. — 
And  in  regard  to  truth — if  to  be 
sure,  through  the  attainment  of  a 
truth,  we  are  led  to  perceive  a  har- 
mony where  none  was  apparent  be- 
fore— we  experience  at  once  the  true 
poetical  effect ;  but  this  effect  is  re- 
ferable to  the  harmony  alone,  and 
not  in  the  least  degree  to  the  truth, 
which  merely  served  to  render 
the  harmony,  manifest."  Poe  illus- 
trates this  rule  in  all  the  poems 
that  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
representing  his  genius. 

Leigh  Hunt,Hazlitt,  Archbishop 
Whjrtely,  and  hundreds  of  other 
writers,  more  or  less  distinguished, 
have  labored  to  define  the  **  Poeti- 
cal Principle."  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  they  have  all  failed. 
Either  they  have  said  too  much,  or 
they  have  said  too.  little.  But  of 
Poe's  definition,  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  that  if  not  perfect,  it  is  at  least 
philosophical. 

The  claims  of  the  didactic  versi- 
fiers crumble  before  it  The  cry  of 
"where  is  the  moral,  we  see  no  moral 
in  these  stanzas,"  is  rendered  deser- 
vedly ridiculous.  So  long  as  a  poem 
opens  to  us  glimpses  of  that  beauty, 
which  we  feel  to  be  the  shadow  of  the 
eternal  love,  it  is  worse  than  folly 
to  prate  about  **  the  moral."  The 
poem  thus  constituted  is  a  complete 
moral  in  itself  \  it  speaks  to  the  im- 
mortal part  of  our  nature ;  it  re- 
fines, exalts,  dignifies;  it  appeals 
wholly  and  immediately  to  that  di- 
vine instinct,  superior  to  all  reason 
and  craffc  of  schoolmen,  which  pants 
for  higher  enjoyments^  wiser  com- 
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panionship,  worthier  aims,  a  more 
expansive  intelligence,a  wider  ranffe 
of  consciousness  and  afiection,  sub- 
tler capabilitiea  of  attainment^  a 
closer  approximation  to,  and  a  juster 
knowledge  o^  the  ineffable  God 
himself. 

But  be»des  the  correction  of 
popular  fallacies  as  to  the  legitimate 
aim  of  poetry,  Poe  has  done  much 
to  develope  the  significant  capabili- 
ty and  harmony  of  wards, 

Some  of  his  pieces,  as  "Ula- 
lume"  and  the  "  Bells,"  were  writ- 
ten for  this  express  purpose.  He 
has  contributed  something  absolute 
and  essential  to  the  poetical  vo- 
cabulary. He  has  again  brought 
into  notice  the  almost  forgotten 
Refrain^  with  its  manifold  appeals 
to  the  sensibilitiefv  through  tne  re- 
iteration of  a  single  note,  and  has 
proved  ^  that  mtmc,  in  its  various 
modes  of  metre,  rythm  and  rhyme, 
is  of  so  vast  a  moment  in  poetry  as 
never  to  be  wisely  rejected— is  so 
vitally  important  an  adjunct,  that 
he  is  theory-mad  beyond  redemp- 
tion who  declines  its  assistance." — 
If  it  be  true  that  he  has  accom- 
plished this — and  his  works  are 
here  in  proof  of  it— nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  his^repu- 
tation  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  timt 
to  him  properly  belong  the  trophies 
due  to  sterling  originality  of  thought 
—a  daily  increasing  appreciation  in 
his  own  age,  and  a  permanent 
place  in  the  regards  of  the  future 
time. 

From  this  pre&ce,  which  has  in- 
sensibly grown  to  a  length  we  did 
not  contemplate — and  which  yet 
does  not  express  a  tithe  of  what 
might  be  said  upon  the  subject — 
we  pass  to  the  review  of  the  volume 
before  us.  This  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  adventures  of  Arthur 
Gordon  Pym^  the  only  exhibition 
we  have  of  Poe*s  abilities  in  a  pro- 
tracted narrative.  Since  the  days 
we  were  nccnstomed  to  devour  tne 


•engrossing  history  of  Robinson  On- 
soe,  religiously  believing  in  the 
truth  ot  every  word  we  read,  it  has 
not  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with 
so  enticing  a  story  as  that  detailed 
by  Mr.  Pym.  It  is  an  eminently 
characterisdo  production.  Aa  a*- 
pect  of  die  soberest  vraisemblanee 
IS  thrown  ovei  the  reladon  of  events 
the  most  utterly  extravagant  and 
bizarre^  that  it  has  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  man  to  conceive. — 
The  outlines  of  the  tale  are  as  fi>l- 
lows :  A  youth  bom  at  Nantucket^ 
where  his  fitther  traded  in.  ahip 
stores,  is  possessed,  in  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  young  blood,  with  a 
violent  passion  for  the  sea.  His 
iancj  dwells  with  peculiar  fervency 
upon  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
South  Pacific  While  in  this  foune 
of  mind,  Pym  (for  of  course  it  is 
of  him  we  speak)  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Mr.  Augustas  Bar- 
nard, son  of  a  sea-captain  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Lloyd  &  Vraden- 
burgh,  merchants  at  Naiitucket — 
Augustus,  who  is  two  years  older 
than  Arthur,  has  already  been  upon 
a  whaling  voyage,  and  is  continual- 
ly boasdng  of  his  adventures.  "  He 
liad  a  manner,"  the  latter  informs 
us,  ^  of  relating  his  stories  of  the 
ocean,  well  adapted  to  have  weight 
with  one  of  my  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, und  somewhat  gloomy, 
although  glowing  imagination.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  he  most  strong- 
ly enlisted  my  feelings  in  behalf  of 
the  life  of  a  seaman,  when  he  de- 
picted his  most  terrible  moments  of 
suffering  and  despair.  For  the 
bright  side  of  the  paindng,  I  had  a 
limited  sympathy."  It  happens  in 
the  course  of  time,  that  Ci^tain 
Barnard  is  appointed  by  his  etai- 
ployers  to  the  command  of  the  brig 
**•  Grampus,"  destined  for  a  whaling 
expedition  to  the  usual  southern 
latitudes.  His  son,  who  is,  of  ooune, 
to  accompany  him,  spares  no  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  .upon  Pyra  the  ex- 
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ceUeney  of  Uie  opportunity ,  now 
offered  for  isdul^ng  his  desire  iot 
travel.  "^  He  found  me,"  Mr.  Pym 
goes  on  to  say,  ^  by  no  means  an 
anwilling  listener — ^yet  the  matter 
eouM  not  be  so  easily  arranged.  My 
fiUher  made  no  direct  opposition, 
jbat  my  mother  went  into  hysterics 
at.  the  b&re  mention  of  my  design  ; 
and  mors  than  all^  my  grand&ther, 
from  whom  I  expected  much,  vowed 
to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,  if  I 
ever  broached  the  subject  to  him 
again.  ♦  *  •  i  deteimined, 
however,  to  go  at  all  hatards ;  and 
having  made  known  my  intention 
to  Augustus,  we  set  about  arrang- 
ing a  plan>^  This  plan  was  suffi- 
ciently simple,  being  confined  to  an 
ordinary  ru$e*  Mr.  Pym  is  sud- 
denly seised  with  a  violent  affec- 
tion for  certain  of  bis  relations  who 
live  at  New  Bedford,  and  whom  it 
had  been  his  custom  occasionally  to 
visit.  A  note  is  received,  (forged  of 
conrBe)  frcHn  a  member  of  this 
family,  requesting  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Pym's  company  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  The  invitation  opportunely 
arrives  but  a  day  or  two  before  the 
flailing  of  the  brig%  Consequently, 
the  youth  is  enabled  to  leave,  his 
home  without  exciting  suspicion, 
and  is  secreted  by  Angustus  in  the 
vessePs  hold.  The  pla^  of  durance 
is  not  particularly  comfortable.  It 
is  thus  described : 

*^  Augustus  brought  me  at  length, 
after  creeping  and  winding  through 
inoumeraole  narrow  nassa^es,  to 
an  iron  bound  box,  sucn  as  is  used 
sometimes  for  packing  fine  earthen 
ware.  It  was  nearly  four  foet  high, 
and  full  six  long,  but  very  narrow. 

•  *  In  every  direction  around 
it^  was  wedged  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble, a  complete  chaos  of  almost 
eveiT  apeoies  of  ship  furniture,    * 

*  *  I  afterwards  found  .that  Au- 
gnstus  had  purposely  arranged  the 
stowage  in  this  hold,  with  a  view 
to  aft>fdiBg  me  »  thorough  con- 


cealment *  *  My  conapanioQ 
now  showed  me  that  one  of  the 
ends  ot  the  box  could  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  He  slipped  it  aside, 
and  displayed  the  interior,  at  which 
I  was  excessively  amused.  A  mat- 
tress from  one  of  the  cabin  berths 
covered  the  whole  of  the  bottom, 
and  it  contained  almost  every  arti- 
cle of  mere  necessity  which  could 
be  crowded  into  so  small  a  ^ace, 
allowing  me  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
cient room  for  my  accommodation, 
either  in  a  sitting  position,  or  lying 
at  full  length. 

^  Among  other  things,  there  were 
some  books,  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
three  blankets,  a  large  ju^  full  of 
water,  a  keg  of  sea  biscuit,  three 
or  four  immense  Bologna  sausages, 
an  enormous  ham,  a  cold  leg  of 
roast  mutton,  and  half  a  doxen 
bottles  of  cordials  and  liquors.** 

Thus  provided  for,  he  is  left  by 
Augustus  to  his  reflections.  Three 
days  after  this,  he  foels  the  ship  in 
motion,  and  begins  to  look  forward 
to  the  period  when  his  comrade 
shall  come  to  release  him*-a  pe- 
riod, (as  previously  arranged,)  to  be 
postponed  until,  there  is  little 
chance  of  meeting  a  homeward 
bound  vessel,  in  which  Captain 
bamacd  might  foel  it  his  duty  to 
send  Mr.  Pym  back  to  his  parents. 
Meanwhile,  overcome  by  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  hold,  our  hefO 
falls  into  an  unnatural  sleep.  Upov 
awaking,  he  finds  his  limbs  greatly 
cramped,and  he  is  besides  unaccoun- 
tably hungry.  He  searches  for  his 
mutton,  but  is  amazed  to  discover 
it  in  a  state  of  **  absolute  putrefac- 
tion.** He  revenges  himself,  how- 
ever, upon  the  Bologna  sausages 
and  the  cordial ;  and  prepares  pa- 
tiently, though  somewhat  startled, 
to  abide  the  result.  His  hardihood 
is  taxed  to  a  degree  he  had  not  an- 
ticipated. Days  .eli^)se;  the  brig 
proceeds  on  her  course;  the  pro- 
visions ara  exhausted,  and  so  is  the 
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watef;  and  now  Arthinr^  6tttpe6ed 
by  the  pestilential  air  of  the  hold, 
half  famished  and  oppressed  hy  the 
awftil  mystery  of  his  situation, 
yields  to  despair ;  escape  seems  im- 
possible. He  endeavors  in  vain  to 
find  some  mode  of  egress ;  the  floor 
of  the  cahin,  through  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  had  entered,  is 
nailed  down,  and  of  Atrgustos  he 
can  hear  nothhig. 

Just  now,  to  his  surprise,  a  ftv 
vorite  Newfoundland  dog,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  been  left  at 
Nantucket,  makes  his  appearance, 
with  a  note  from  Augustus  tied  un- 
der his  left  shoulder.  By  the  aid  of 
a  little  phosphorus,  (the  hold  being 
as  dark  as  Erebus,)  he  manages  to 
decypher  a  portion— on/y  a  portion 
—of  the  contents,  compnsed  in 
these  seven  encouraging  words — 
*^  blood — your  life  depends  upon 
lying  clone^^  Another  interval  of 
insensibility,  and  at  last  his  friend 
comes  to  the  rescue.  He  relieves 
his  immediate  wants,  and  then 
communicates  the  horrible  intelli- 
gence, that  a  mutiny  has  taken 
place— that  Captain  Barnard  has 
been  set  adrift,  and  that  the  ship  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers. 
Tliey  make  their  way  together  to 
the  forecastle,  which  the  sailors 
have  deserted,  for  the  more  luxu- 
rious accommodations  of  the  cabin. 
There  Arthur  remains  concealed, 
whilst  Augustus — whose  life  the 
insurgent  seamen  have  consented  to 
spare — shares  with  him  his  own 
meals.  Gradually,  one  of  the  crew, 
named  Peters — a  man  of  gigantic 
strength,  but  supposed  to  fee  half- 
witted—owing to  some  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  measures  of  his  com- 
rades, joins  the  councils  of  Arthur 
and  Augustus,  and  encourages  a 
plot  for  the  recovery  of  the  brig, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
those  now  in  power.  Fortune  fa- 
vors their  design.  One  of  the  mu* 
tineers  dies  of  poison,  administered 


by  the  first  mate,  and  the  conepir»- 
tors  are  accidentally  put  in  posses- 
sion of  his  clothes.  Upon  a  stormy 
mght,  and  at  the  roontent  when  Pe- 
ters has  succeeded,  by  a  succesfdoB 
of  ghost  stories,  in  arousing  the  su« 
perstitious  fears  of  his  associates^ 
Augustus,  habited  in  the  dead 
man^s  garments,  and  otherwise  dis- 
guised, suddenly  appears  amoi^ 
them.  The  efiect  is  terrific.  "-  The 
mate  sprung  from  the  mattress  on 
which  he  was  lying,  and  without 
uttering  a  single  word,  fell  back 
stone  dead  upon  the  cabin  fioor. — 
Of  the  remaming  seven,  there  were 
but  three  who  had  at  first  any  de- 
gree of  presence  of  mind.  Two  of 
these  were  shot  instantly  by  Pe- 
ters, and  Arthur  felled  the  third 
with  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
pnmp  handle.''  The  others  were 
readily  disposed  of,  and  this  onconi' 
monly  bold  stratagem  was  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

But  otner  troubles  are  at  hand. 
A  tremendous  ^e  overtakes  them, 
and  the  "Grampus,"  not  to  be 
managed  by  only  three  men,  is 
wrecked,  and  rolls  a  useless  hulk 
upon  the  waters.  It  is  at  this 
point,  that  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative becomes  most  absorbing. — 
The  details  which  follow,  are  related 
with  a  harrowing  minuteness.  The 
cabin  is  flooded,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  can 
procure  provisions  or  water.  Several 
ships  pass  in  the  distance,  and  drop 
slowly  below  the  horizon.  One 
day,  a  large  hermaphrodite  brig  of 
Dutch  build,  and  painted  black, 
heaves  in  sight,  and  sails  directly 
across  the  counter  of  the  "  Gram- 
pus." **The  brig"  (says  the  story) 
"came  on  slowly,  and  now  more 
steadily  than  before,  and  our  hearts 
leaped  wildly  within  us,  and  we 
poured  out  our  whole  souls  in  shouts 
and  thanksgiving.  *  *  ♦  Of  a 
sudden,  and  all  at  once,  there  came 
wafted  over  the  ocean  ffom  the 
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utrange  vessel  a  smell,  a  stench,  such 
as  the  world  has  no  name  for — ^no 
oonceptien  of — hellish-^utterly  suf- 
focating— insufferable  —  inconoeir* 
able.  I  gasped  for  breath,  and 
turning  to  my  companions,  saw 
that  they  were  paler  than  marble. 
But  we  had  now  no  time  left  for  ques- 
tion, or  surmise,  the  brig  was  with- 
in fifty  feet  of  us,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  her  intention  to  run  under  our 
counter,  that  we  might  board  her 
without  her  putting  out  a  boat — 
We  rushed  aft,  when  suddenly  a 
wide  yaw  threw  her  off  full  five  or 
SIX  points  from  the  course  she  had 
been  running,  and  as  she  pasi^ 
under  our  stem,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet,  we  had  a  full 
view  of  her  decks.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  triple  horror  of  that 
epectade  f  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
human  bodies^  among  which  were 
eeverai  females,  lay  scattened  about 
between  the  counter  and  the  galley 
io  the  last^  and  most  loathsome  state 
of  decomposition.  We  plainly  -saw 
thai  not  a  soul  lived  in  the  &ted 
vesael ;  yet  we  could  not  help  sbout- 
iog  io  the  dead  for  help.  Yes  I 
long  and  loudly  did  we  beg  in  the 
agony  of  the  moment,  that  those 
fiaent  and  disgusting  images  would 
fitay  for  us — would  not  abandon  lis 
to  become  like  them — would  re- 
eeive  us  among  their  goodly  com- 
|Mny.  We  were  raving  with  .horror 
and  despair  —  thoroughly  mad, 
through  the  anguish  of  our  griev- 
ous disappointment^ 

Finally,  through  starvation,  the 
animal  nature  gains  the  ascendancy, 
and  the  four  wretched  outcasts — we 
eay^ottr,  because  the  original  com- 
pany had  been  Increased,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  man  from  among  the 
matineers,  named  Parker — agree 
to  draw  lota,  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed, 
to  appease  their  hunger.  The  Jot 
&118  upon  Parker.  He  is  killed, 
od  eaten.    (We  must  say  hero, 


pat  parenthiie,  that  this  part  of  the 
story  is  utterly  revolting,  and  that 
persons  of  weak  nerves  had  better 
not  attempt  to  read  it)  The  strength 
derived  from  this  horrible  repast, 
sustains  them  a  few  days  longer. — 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  begin 
again  to  despair.  Augustus  fairly 
exhausted^  dies,  and  is  tbrowu  to 
the  sharks,  "•  the  clashing  of  whose 
teedi,  as  their  prey  was  torn  to 
pieces  among  tnem,  miffht  have 
been  heard  at  the  dUtanee  of  a 

At  last,  a  "long,  low,  rakish 
looking  topsail  schooner''  comes  in 
view.  She  bears  down  upon  the 
wreck,  and  in  a  few  moments,  Pym 
and  Peters  find  themselves  in  her 
cabin.  She  proves  to  be  the  Jane 
Guy,  of  Liverpool,  Captain  Guy, 
bound  on  a  sealing  and  trading 
voyage,  to  the  South  Seas  and  the 
Pacific.  We  have  not  room  to  fol- 
low the  adventurers  further,  at  least 
with  any  minuteness.  They  sail  to 
a  lower  latitude  south  thaa  any  voy« 
agers  had  ever  attained  before  them. 
They  stop  at  an  unkown  island,whose 
inhabitants — a  deceitful  and  blood 
thirsty  race — succeed,  by  an  inge- 
nious piece  of  treafihery,  in  destroy- 
ing the  whole  ship's  crew»  except 
the  inseparable  Pym  and  Peters.— 
These  heroes — doubly,  trebly  he- 
foes-— escape  in  a  canoe,  and  put 
boldly  forth  (forcing  one  of  the  na- 
tives to  accompany  them)  upon  the 
wide  and  desolate  Antarctic  Ocean, 
in  a  latitude  exceeding  eighty -four 
degreee^  and  with  no  provision  but 
three  turtles."  They  continue  on 
their  course  for  a  week,  forever 
sailing  southward,  until  on  the  22d 
of  March,  a  singular  dAno4lanenl' 
takes  place.  It  is  thus  described  in 
Mr.  Pym^s  journal :  "  The  darkness  ' 
had  materially  increased,  relieved 
only  by  the  glare  of  the  water, 
thrown  back  from  the  white  curtain 
before  us<.  Many  gigantic  and  pal- 
lidly white  birds  &w  continuously 
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iio#  from  beyond  the  veil,  and 
their  scream  was  the  eternal  Tech-  - 
eli'U^  as  they  retreated  from  our 
tision.  *  •  *  And  now  we 
hiahed  into  the  embraces  of  the 
eaiteract,  where  a  chasm  threw  it- 
self open  to  receive  us.  Bat  there 
arose  in  our  pathway  a  shrouded 
human  figure,  very  far  larger  in 
its  proportions  than  any  dweller 
among  men ;  and  the  hue  of  the 
skin  of  the  figure  was  of  the  per- 
fect whiteness  of  the  snow." 

Here  the  narrative  concludes. — 
How  Mr.  Pyra  succeeded  in  retra- 
cing his  way  from  among  the  mys- 
teries of  the  extreme  southern  hem- 
isphere, we  are  not  informed.  Why 
— some  one  inquires — should  every 
thing — ^the  waters— -the  vaporous 
sky — the  birds— be  represented  em- 
phatically as  white,  and.  still  more 
white,  as  the  voyagers  approximate 
the  Pole ;  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
gigantic  human  figure  of  snow 
white  skin  that  looms  across  the 
pathway  ?  We  hold  the  shronded 
figure  to  be  typical  of  the  genius 
that  guards  the  extreme  secrets  of 
the  Polar  realm  ;  but  of  the  white 
birds,  ^.,  we  can  make  nothing. 
As  there  is  no  ice,  according  to 
U r.  Pym,  below  the  fifth  parallel 
of  southern  latitude,  the  whiteness 
cf  all  the  objects  he  encountered, 
emmot  be  considered  as  metaphori- 
cally shadowing  forth  the  sterile, 
^astly  and  boundless  fields  of  ice^ 


ordinarily  associated  with  our  imagi- 
nations of  that  mysterious  r^on. 
♦  *  ♦  The  rest  of  the  volume 
under  review,  consists  chiefly  of  a 
series  of  brief  tales  and  sketches^ 
remarkable  rather  for  extravagance 
and  gT€ft€Hqueriej  than  for"  any  high 
order  of  humor.  One  or  two  of 
these,  however,  as,  for  example,  the 
"  Scene  in  a  Madhouse,"  and  "  The 
Predicament,  or  how  to  write  a 
Blackwood  article,"  are  exceedingly 
ludicrous.  ^  The  Aoalyds  of  MaeL 
zePi  Chess  P/ciyer,"  displays  Che  mi- 
erring  logical  sagacity  of  die  author 
in  a  very  striking  light ;  and  the  re- 
view of  the  '*  Qua^s  of  Helicon,*' 
contains  one  of  the  most  indignant, 
elocjuent  and  scathing  protests 
against  the  oomiption  of  the  Press 
in  this  countiy,  that  we  have  ever 
read. 

The  present  volume  finishes  the 
collection  of  Poe's  works  ori^nally 
contemplated,  and  in  connection 
with  the  three  volumes  preoedii^ 
it,  embraces,  the  publisher  assares 
ns,  everything  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Poe  himself  would  havo 
wished  to  preserve.  We  conclude, 
as  we  b^un,  by  expressing  our 
conviction  of  the  extraordinary,  ge- 
nius manifested  in  these  produc- 
tions, and  the  firm  belief  that  their 
author's  claims  to  immortality  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  claims  of  any 
other  American  writer  whatsoever* 
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THE     SKA^TAR    TOKrL.*^ 


A   TA.LE  OF 

\ 

I  passed  the  winter  of  1842  at 
Naples,  pining  one  day  with  the 
American  Consul,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Monsieur  De  La 
Roche,  a  Frenchman  of  middle  age, 
whose  precarious  health  obliged 
him  to  reside  altogether  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  From  the  first  we 
were  attracted  towards  each  other^ 
To  what  this  was  owing  I  could 
Beirer  precisely  divine,  for  our  dif- 
ference of  temperament  was  remark- 
able. De  La  Roche,  notwithstand- 
ing his  delicate  constitution,  was 
blessed  with  a  constant  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  which  no  bodily 
infirmity  could  depress ;  whereas  I 
was  a  staid,  melancholy  individual, 
given  to  solitude  and  philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  our  accidental  ac- 
acquaintance  ripened  into  intima- 
cy  intimacy    into    disinterested 

fnendsbip. 

M.  De  La  Roche  had  been,  dur- 
ing his  youth,  an  extensive  traveller. 
Indeed,  until  the  £ulure  of  his 
health,  nothing  could  ouench  his 
thirst  for  Aovelty.  Having  always 
possessed  an  independent  fortune, 
these  tastes  were  readily  gratified, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had 
probably  seen  as  much  of  the 
world  as  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt, 
or  the  Wandering  Jew.  He  was 
a  man,  too,  upon  whom  travel 
wrought  manifold  improvements. 
An  inquiring  mind,  and  an  address 
which  early  knowledge  of  good 
society  had  polished  to  the  extreme 
of  suavity  and  grace,  were,  as  re- 
gards the  firsts  rendered  more  sound 


and  deep,  and,  in  relation  to  the 
second,  deprived  of  that  Parisian 
poliiesae  which  carries  with  it,  I 
know  not  what  of  hollowness  and 
insincerity.  My  friend  owned  .  a 
villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and 
not  being  cumbered  with  a  family, 
was  generally  very  much  at  his 
ease.  Here  we  passed  many  weeks 
of  delightful  converse  together.  In 
the  mellow  winter  evenings  of  the 
South  we  repaired  to  the  well- 
stocked  library,  and  while  M.  De 
La  Roche  reclined  upon  a  couch 
before  the  fire,  I  would  read  to  him 
from  some  favorite  book,  until  a 
happy  idea,  or  vivid  description, 
caused  the  face  of  the  invalid  to 
glow,  and  his  own  notions  and  expe- 
riences were  substituted  for  those  of 
the  author.  It  was  at  these  times 
that  I  was  flavored  wkh  a  number 
of  interesting  details,  recounted  in 
a  lively  and  striking  manner,  sev- 
eral of  which  I  well  remember,  and 
have  arranged  in  the  following  nar- 
rative. 

"  I  was  in  London,"  said  M.  De, 
La  Roche,  "  during  the  January  of 
18 — ,  where  I  was  happy  to  en- 
counter an  old  travelling  compan- 
ion, whom  I  had  known  in  Persia, 
an  eccentric  gentleman,  by  the 
name  of  Merton* 

"We  met,  unexpectedly,  at  a 
soiree,  and  immediately  renewed 
our  acquaintance.  Merton  was 
an  impulsive,  fanciful,  extravagant, 
dashing  fellow,  who,  like  myself 
never  tarried  long  in  one  place,  and 


*Th«  Skaptar  Yokul  ib  an  Icelandic  volcano,  situated  near  the  boundary  of  the 
diatrict  eailed  Skaftafell  Systell,  near  the  soorcea  of  Beveral  rivers.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  a  fubterraneous  communication  with  Oraefa,  Sida,  and  other  volcanoes^ 
though  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  To  all  Ics  mountains  the  word  "  Yoxdl  " 
fwhich  sig^nifies  masses  of  ice)  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  Iceland.— ^SM/tn^'f 
Polat  Regions* 
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lived  upon  the  excitement  of  con- 
tinual change  and  motion.  We 
had  not  been  three  hours  with  e^ch 
other,  before  planning  a  new  expe- 
dition, which  was  sufficiently  origi- 
nal and  romantic.  Among  our 
many  perigri nations,  we  had,  hith- 
erto, avoided  northern  latitudes,  not 
even  having  ventured  to  St.  Peters- 
burg; but  now  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  visiting  Iceland,  and  join- 
ing (should  opportunity  offer)  in  a 
search  for  the  North-west  passage. 
Accordingly,  about  a  month  after, 
we  took  berths  aboard  an  American 
brig,  at  Yarmouth,  bound  for  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  but  intending 
to  touch  at  Iceland  on  the  way. 
Our  voyage  was  prosperous,  and 
some  time  in  March  we  landed  at 
Reykiavik,  on  the  Fare  Fiord.  Be- 
fore leaving  England,  we  had  pro- 
cured letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Prefector  of  the  District  in  which 
the  capital  was  situated,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  .  great  hospitality, 
and  begged  us  to  remain  with  him 
during  our  sojourn  in  the  country. 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
we  soon  became  domesticated  in 
the  household  of  our  host,  who  was 
a  character  but  rarelv  found,  save 
in  those  remote  regions,  where  the 
rigors  of  the  climate  foster  the 
home-bred  virtues,  and  strengthen 
the  ties  of  association. 

"The  Prefector's  name  was  Jor- 
genson.  His  family  consisted  of  a 
son — an  uncouth  lad — and  a  most 
lovely  niece,  Christina.  To  the 
latter  belonged  the  fair  complexion 
of  the  women  of  the  North,  but 
her  eyes  were  full,  dark,  and  lus- 
trous as  those  which  bewilder  the 
stranger  on  the  MuralUu  of  Cadiz 
or  Barcelona.  As  my  tale,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  of  love,  I  would 
only  observe,  incidentally,  that  to 
the  charms  of  this  beautiful  crea* 
ture  my  friend  seemed  disposed  to 
succomby  so  that  when,  after  six 
weeks*  residence  in  Reykiavik,  Jor- 


genson  proposed  that*  we  eliould 
abandon  our  sports  of  seal -spearing 
and  bear-staiking,  for  a  visit  to  the 
interior  of  the  Island,  Merton  re- 
ceived the  proposition  with  any- 
thing but  favor. 

"It  was  not  until  Christina  could 
be  persuaded  to  grace  the  expedi- 
tion with  her  presence,  that  he  dis- 
played the  slightest  desire  to  exam- 
ine the  curiosities  of  the  mid-land 
Provinces,  .  The  incidents  of  our 
journey  were  not  remarkable. — • 
Rocky  phiins  and  stunted  plants, 
precipitous  hills,  and  wild,  impetu- 
ous rivulets,  that  guslied  from  their 
summits  with  the  velocity  of 
dreams,  formed  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed.  On  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  day  after  our  departure 
from  the  sea-board,  we  spread  our 
tents  upon  the  borders  of  one  of 
the  noblest  streams  that  ever  rolled 
from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean. 
The  name  ot  thi$  river  was  the 
Skaptar  Yokul.  It  glided  through 
wide  meadows,  fringed  with  a  scanty 
turf.  Here  we  established  our 
temporary  home.  Fishing  and 
hunting  consumed  our  time— or 
rather,  I  should  say,  my  time,  and 
that  of  the  majority  of  our  com- 
rades— for  Merton  never  joined  us. 
«  *         «  «r  • 

"  We  had  now  been  many  days 
on  the  banks  of  the  Skaptar  Yokul. 
Our  Stewart,  the  eldest  of  the  party, 
declared  that  he  had  never  Imown 
a  season  in  Iceland  so  advanced 
and  favorable  for  vegetation.  The 
blades  of  "melur,"  or  wild  oats, 
were  springing  rapidly  from  the 
earth ;  the  low  shruobery  was  again 
budding  forth  into  keenness;  and 
from  ouiet  nooks,  where  the  snow, 
like  remnants  of  a  tattered  robe, 
still  lingered,  berries  of  red^  and 
blue,  and  purple,  iust  rounding  into 
ripeness,  peered  forth  in  the  genial 
sunshine  of  spring. 
*  "The  river,  freed  from  its  last 
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barden  of  ice,  was  rolling 
and  melodiously  through  the  fields. 
The  song  of  birds  stirred -the  air; 
and  far  ofF,  over  the  sloping  banks, 
laropping  the  herbase,  'and  tossing 
their  beamed  frontlets  to  the  sky,' 
large  Berda  of  reindeer  roamed  lei- 
sarely  to  and  fro,  now  pausing  at 
some  elevated  spot,  to  contemplate 
oar  encanipment,  and  now  brows- 
ing onward,  quietly  as  before.  Oc- 
casionally, one  of  these  magnificent 
animals,  prompted  by  special  curi- 
osity, left  the  main  company,  and 
approaching  the  river  mde,  recon- 
noitered  our  position  with  mathe> 
roadcal  accuracy^  and  then  with- 
drew. It  was  a  picturesque  scene, 
and  to  me,  at  least,  novel  in  the 
^ctreme.  But  one  darl^  feature 
loomed  up  from  the  landscape,  and 
thai  impressed  me  with  a  strange 
sense  of  dread.  There  was  some- 
thing of  horrible  pf esentiment  con- 
nected with  this  feeling;  I  could 
aot  explain  it^  for  what  human 
imagination  could  have  conceived 
the  terrors  that  the  dements,  even 
then,  were  laboriner  to  engender. 
The  object  of  whi^  I  speak  was 
a  volcano,  called  like  the  river, 
the  Skaptar  Yokul.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  conical  peaks,  of  no  great 
height^  red  in  color,  and  forming  a 
circle  around  a  central  elevation, 
crowned  with  snow.  While  the 
atmosphere  elsewhere  was  remark- 
ably lucid  and  serene,  a  dense,  un- 
natural mist  wavered  over  the  deso- 
lation of  the  mountain,  shifting 
with  the  wind,  and  growing,  as  I 
thought,  more  gloomy  and  porten- 
tous eveiy  hour.  I  endeavored  to 
turn  my  attention  from  what  the 
n^vm  declared  to  be  a  very  com- 
mon phenomenon ;  but  an  oppres- 
sive anxiety,  a  boding  awe,  im- 
pelled my  eyes  again  and  again  to 
those  awful  peaks,  and  that  shad- 
owy^  mysterious,  thickening  cloud. 
'  My  friend,'  said  I,  to  the  Stewart, 
who  waa  near  ai  hand, '  what  means 


that  veil  over  the  Yokul  ?  I  have 
watched  it  each  day  during  the 
week,  and  each  day  it  has  spread 
and  darkened,  until  now,  at  even- 
ing, when  the  sun  seU  behind  it, 
you  can  hardly  recognize  his  disk, 
it  appears  so  lurid  and  bloody.' 

**  The  man  laughed  aloud.  'Why, 
you  strangers,'  he  replied,  'are 
timid  as  children ;  I  have  been  fifty 
years  on  this  Island,  and  many  and 
many  a  time  have  I  seen  our  moun- 
tains circled  with  fire  and  smoke, 
until  the  light  of  day  was  dim ;  and 
I  have  known  the  ground  rook 
under  me  like  a  sea,  and  the  air 
grow  stifling,  and  the  wind  pass 
away,  and  thunder  bellow  beneath 
the  earth  louder  and  wilder  than 
ever  boomed  from  the  heavens. 
This  was  terrible— but  vapor  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  I  pshaw  ?  It 
has  been  there,  sir,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.' 

"  Without  venturing  to  oiSend 
the  speaker's  national  pride,  by  the 
suggestion  that  his  Island  was  pro- 
lMU)ly  created  at  a  much  later  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  globe,  I  merely 
demurred  to  his  conclusion  concern- 
ing my  want  of  nerve,  and  pursued 
my  walk  along  the  borders  of  the 
stream  alone.  Rambling  along,  I 
met  Merton  and  Christina.  Never 
had  I  beheld  the  latter  so  lovely.. 
The  glow  of  health  on  her  cheek ; 
the  soft  meaning  in  her  eye;. the 
disordered  locks  that  caught  and 
retained  the  sunbeams ;  the  elastic 
step,  and  the  lithe,  active,  buoyant 
figure;  in  a  word,  ibiQ  toute  ensem- 
ble of  gracious  beauty  and  exulting 
hope — this  was  an  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  most  attractive  to  youth- 
ful sentiment  and  passion !  With 
how  unspeakable  a  fondness  my 
friend  regarded  her!  Transitory 
hope,  and  gladness  of  an  hour. — 
Eros  on  the  verge  of  the  shades  I 
H9W  I  look  back  and  wonder  at 
the  ineffable  calm,  the  msuspect- 
ing  happiness  of  that  deep  iS^o- 
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tion,  80  soon  to  become  ; 

but  I  antleipate,  though  God  Jcnows 
I  could  willingly  spare  you  the  re- 
mainder of  these  details.  The  pair 
f'eeted  me  gaily,  and  walked  on  1 
felt  no  disposition  to  join  them ; 
but  as  they  loitered  along  the  green 
slope  towards  our  tents,  I  turned, 
with  unaccountable  interest,  to  sur- 
vey their  motions.  Merton  stop- 
ped for  a  moment,  and  plucking 
some  weed  or  flower  from  the  path, 
handed  it  to  his  companion.  I  saw 
her  place  it  in  her  bosom,  and  then 
the  lovers  drew  closer  together,  and 
their  converse  seemed  more  sub- 
dued and  absorbing.  I  turned  from 
them,  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 
Suddenly,  and  before  I  was  aware 
of  the  distance  I  had  traversed,  I 
stumbled  over  some  fr&gments  of 
basaltic  formation,  and,  looking  up, 
there  stood  the  mountain— *-that 
dreadful  Skaptar  Yokul  1  I  abso- 
lutely shuddered  with  horror.—- 
^What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this?'  was  an  inward  query,  Uiat 
in  vain  demanded  a  response.  The 
oracles  of  the  judgment  were  dumb ; 
but  that  slrange  oonviction  of  im- 
pending ill — that  warning  of  some 
nculty  beyond  the  scrutinv  of  rea- 
son, which  has  given  birth  to  the 
doctrine  of  presentiments,  almost 
overpowered  me.  Reason  cannot 
combat  such  a  sentiment,  for  I  be- 
lieve reason  to  be  subordinate  to  it. 
Oh!  these  shadowy,  inexplicable 
raomptings,  so  little  reverenced,  so 
fearfully  true  f  Disregarding  themy 
men  have  burst  from  the  arms  of 
wife  and  children,  to  meet  death 
Upon  the  highway ;  youths  have 
perished  on  the  sea;  women,  fair 
md  innocent,  have  wedded  them- 
selves to  infiimy  and  lust;  states- 
men have  fallen  from  the  cabhiet 
to  the  scaffold  ;  priests  have  been 
assassinated  at  the  altar ;  and  mis- 
eries, in  fine,  without  number,  have 
Mewed  the  neglect  of  this  fearful 
monitor  I    Hvd  I  thought  of  these 


things  when  I  stood  ai  the  base  of 
the  Icelandic  volcano ;  had  eonae 
good  angel  seconded  that  warning. 
Instinct,  which  whispers  at  the 
threshold  of  our  being,  a  dark 
memorv,  an  awful  experience, 
would  have  been  shunned. 

"I  Could  no  more  tear  myaelf 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain, 
than  I  had  been  able  previously, 
when  it  lowered  lit  a  distance,  U^ 
turn  my  eyes  upon  the  more  pleas- 
ing characteristics  of  the  scene. 
The  twenty  predpiteos,  rugged 
hills,  and  uie  snowy  cone  in  the 
middle,  possessed  a  basilisk  fascina- 
tion I  would  have  given  much  to 
be  rid  of*  At  length,  a  kind  of 
ratiocination,  I  was  pleased  to  term 
philosophy,  came  to  my  aid.  My 
fears^  having  nothing  tangible-  on 
which  to  ground  themselves,  I 
argued,  d  priori,  that  they  must  be 
absurd.  With  this  conviction,  I 
stifled  the  imaginations  that  trcur 
bled  me,  the  judgment  regaining 
its  equanimity,  as  each  received  its 
guietfu.  It  was  a  hollow  peace, 
however,  and  by  no  means  triumph- 
ant I  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
at  the  supper  table  that  night,  was 
desperately  gay.  Ifelt  like  the  mem- 
ber of  a  forlorn  hope,  carounng,  fer 
the  lasttime,  before  an  encounter, 
in  which  the  chances  of  destnicp 
Uon  averaged  about  one  to  fif^y, 
I  could  not  restrain  nny  excitement 
Had  I  partaken  of  the  punch  which 
our  Stewart  never  failed  to  prepare 
with  his  own  hands,  this  might 
have  been  accounted  Ibr,  but  I  re- 
member the  testy  Bacchanalian 
was  mortally  offended  at  my  declin- 
ing to  join  him  in  his  evening 
potations.  Muttering  something 
about  the  Jamentable  condition  of 
morals  in  Europe,  where  men  in 
respectable  society  were  so  shock- 
ingly temperate  as  to  retire  mm  a 
Smght  cap,*  the  grisly  old  grumbler 
seated  himself  on  a  barr3  in  the 
eorner,  and  washed  dowB  his  wrath 
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with  tbe  oomtenlft  of  a. bowl  that 
Brie  Seimibester  would  have  stared 
at.  Hie  Beat  t}iaA  he  bad  chosen, 
was,  fortunately,  near  his  couch,  for 
aftw  two  hours  of  meditation  and 
dmkiiig,  (which  latter  operation 
embntced  four-fifths  of  the  time)  he 
probably  thought  the  ^  night  cap ' 
raffioieiltly  Mi^sted,  and  tumbled, 
precipitately  into  bed.  Our  entire 
party,  except  myself,  were  now 
sunk  in  repose.  Silence  rested 
on  the^noampment,  the  deep  rush 
oi  the  river  alone  breaking  the 
still  ness.  I  fancied  there  was  some- 
^ing  unusual  in  the  sound.  The 
doll  monotony  of  the  waves  was 
BBvaried,  but  it  seemed  as  if  their 
voice  was  deeper,  and  their  flew 
more  turbid. 

^  What  sUnck  me,  too,  as  strange, 
waa,  &at  Uie  temperature  in  die 
tNit,  which  always  grew  pumy  de- 
grees colder  after  ni^t^ll,  cen* 
thiued  as  during  the  day.  8o<a 
the  h«at  increSMd — it  became  in- 
tolwable. 

^'So  startling  a  phenomenon 
needed  confirmation.  Was  it  not 
the  fever  in  my  own  blood  f  A 
pocket  thermometer,  belonging  to 
Merton,  huns  near.  I  exaroineid  it 
by  the  smouldering  embers  of  the 
Are.  it  was  troel  my  sensations 
had  not  deceived  me.  The  quick- 
sHver  trembled  at  a  point  denoting 
'tm  tUfM>9phtrie  condition  isAtca 
belonged  to  the  Tropics^  and  to  the 
TVopiet  only  <»  m  meridiem   of 


**"  I  felt  the  blood  tingle  towards 
ay  heart,  and  I  grew  faint  from 
this  indeacribable^  suspense  of  ng- 
eftnj,  I  stood  a  moment,  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  instrument,  the  paf 
hig  fire,  and  the  dim,  uncertain 
outlines  of  the  coarse  canopy  above* 
Then  I  said,  to  myself,  *  I  am  ill — 
Bay  brain  wanders— *it  is  a  pban- 

**'  Bevend  of  our  companions  had 
been  seiaedy  of'  late^. with  fever  and 


delirium.  Exposure  legitimaiely 
engend«red  mm,  Weit%  that  tM 
case,  it  was  best  I  also  should  sleep, 
— ^and  yet,  what  meant  the  heated 
atmosphere?  The  thermometer  did 
not  fie;  and  surely,  eureiy,  thia 
boded  mischief  A  storm,  perhi^ 
impended.  I  had  heard  the  Island* 
ers  say,  that  at  certain  seasons 
storms  were  common  here.  Was 
the  present  the  proper  period  ?  I 
could  not  tell.  At  all  events,  speo-  n 
ulation  was  useless.  Why  not  leave 
the  tent,  and  at  once  resolve  these 
doubts?  Probably  I  should  find 
every  thing — ^the  encampment,  the 
river,  the  meadows,  even  the  ao- 
cursed  Skaptar  Yokul,  precisely  as 
I  had  left  them.  I  knew  that  they 
remained  unchanged;  only  thle 
moon,  as  I  perceived,  by  a  ^ight 
glimmer  through  the  tent,  had 
risen,  and  was  Mining  without.  I 
wondered  if  a  cloud  still  Unbred 
upon  the  mountfun^ — whether  it  bad 
increased — ^what  shape  it  had  as- 
sumed— and  how  it  looked  in  the 
moonlight  With  a  sudden  reso- 
lution, I  rose,  and  advanced  a  st^ 
or  two  towards  the  door.  The  doth 
flimped  sullenly  across  the  entrance. 
Asnamed  of  mv  weakness,  but 
impotent  as  a  child  in  the  grasp  of 
a  nameless  terror,  I  starts  back 
and  ti6tened«  It  was  only  the  wind. 
Oh!  noufy  beyond  doBl>t,  I  wa$ 
defirions ;  I  would  expose  myself  to 
these  foolish  alarms  no  mcffe;  so^ 
without  doffing  my  ^^annents,  I  la^ 
down  to  repose.  Smgnlar  to  say, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinaty 
excitement  of  Uie  nerves,  I  did  not  . 
long  continue  awake.  Sleep,  pr^ 
found  and  dreamless,  lockcsi  my 
senses  in  a  rigidity  of  oblivion, 
sudi  as  follows  an  overdose  of 
opium.  It  may  have  been  minutes 
or  hours,  I  know  not,  when  a  stifling* 
sensation,  oppressivsf  as  a  night- 
Boare,  recalled  me  to  consdouBnesa» 
I  rose  on  my  pallet,  and  instantly 
becanM  a«rare  of  a  disagreeable 
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kiOdour  of  sulpbtir.  Smoke,  densely 
packed,  as^  from  a  caDnonade,  per- 
vaded tbe  apartment  From  its 
unwholefiome  inhalation,  my  breath 
came  diort  and  quick,  my  veins 
were  swollen  painfully,  and  a  pro- 
fuse "perspiration  covered  the  whole 
body.  Springing  up,  I  again  con- 
sulted the  thermometer.  Could  I 
trust  my  eyesight?  it  had, actually 
risen  to  tme  hxmdred  and  fifty 
decreet, 

"At  this  moment  a  sound  inde- 
scribably deep,  and  sullen,  aocom* 
Cied  by  a  shudder  of  the  ground 
eath  me,  rose  ominously  as  if 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Then,  after  an  instant's  death-like 
stillness,  there  burst  forth  a  peal — a 
succession  of  peals  of  thunder — ^in 
which  the  echoes  of  the  world's 
greatest  battle  would  have  been 
lost — swallowed    up —  annihilated. 

"  With  a  bound  I  dashed  aside 
the  dark  covering  of  the  tent,  and 
gazed  out  into  the  night  God  of 
mercy !  what  a  spectacle  was  there  1 
The  fearful  solution  of  the  haunt^ 
ing  presentiment — the  awful  dread 
— ^the  inexplicable  doubt— flashed 
on  me  like  flames  from  a  charnel. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  an  erup- 
tion— an  eruption  from  the  Skap 
tar  Yokul !  Never  to  mortal  eyes 
had  been  revealed  before  a  mightier 
aublimity  of  horrorq  1  The  cloud 
that  at  sunset  was  a  mere  blot  in 
the  distance,  had  now  widened 
through  space,  drifting  in  eddies 
along  the  heavens,  and  momently 
obscuring  tlie  moon,  that  gleamed 
dimly  beyond  the  shroud.  The  air 
reeked  with  an  insufferable  admix- 
ture of  gases,  vapour  and  pumice ; 
and  the  ashes  showered  around,  fell 
densely,  and  with  unparalleled  velo- 
city. But  the  object  more  awful 
than  anght  else — an  object  of  para* 
Ivzing  grandeur,  waa  a  volume  of 
liquid  fire  that  swept  towards  the 
late  peaceful  channels  of  the  rive^. 
Gleaming  and  swelling  as  it  pro- 


gressed, I  perottved  that  the  tide 
already  overtopped  the  banks,  and 
that  soon  tbe  levQl  meadow  sup- 
porting our  encampment,  would  be 
completely  overflooded. 

"  To  Twih  shrieking  among  nay 
comrades,  to  intimate  hurriedly  the 
dan^ ; — to  unloose,  from  the  ad-  . 
joining  tf.nt,  (which  had  served  for 
a  stable,)  the  first  horses  I  oouM 
secure ; — to  drag  Merton  and  Chris- 
tina, stupefied  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  announcement^  to  a  poaitioii 
where  we  could  mount,  and  brave 
together  the  terrors  that  beset  us ; 
to  plunge  the  spurs  madly  into  the 
flanks  of  my  steed,  and  lead  the 
way — if  possible — ^to  some  point  of 
safety,  appeared  tiie  work  of  an 
age,  although  in  reality  acoomplish- 
ed  with  the  miraculous  celerity  ^f 
desperatioo.  As  we  advanced,  the 
imminence  of  our  peril  became 
more  and  more  apparent  We  woie 
traversing  a  valley  between  two  ex* 
tensive  ndges,  and  it  was  evident 
that  if  the  waters  of  the  river, 
which,  swayed  by  the  convuloona 
of  the  earthquake,  were  rising  in 
boiling  eddies  above  the  embank- 
ments, should  reach  the  summit  we 
had  left,  the  inter  spaces  would — ^al- 
most immediately — ^be  devastated 
by  the  flood.  Bpt  there  was  no 
time  for  thought,  and  we  bore  reck- 
lessly on.  To  treble  our  difficulties, 
the  moon  now  withdrew  even  the 
uncertain  light  she  had  afforded  ns, 
and  darkness  almost  total  encom- 
passed our  path.  Still  trusting  to 
the  remarkable  instinct  of  our 
horses,  we  speeded  onward-— on- 
ward-Uike  the  wind.  I  calculated 
that  we  had  proffressed  some  miles, 
and  that  the  crisis  of  our  triiU  was 
over — when  ^the  broken,  flinty 
ground  we  were  passing,  curx'cd 
suddenlv  upward  into  a  hill.  As 
we  reached  the  lop,  (what  a  thrill 
of  despair  shot  through  us  then !) — 
hissing  and  ^Murkling,  a  sea  of  mol- 
ten fire^for  the  union  .of  gaseii 
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phoe|4iorus  and  lava  seemed  to 
iiave  set  the  tide  ablaze — writhed 
aod  traTailled  below,  and  splitting 
against  every  obstraction  in  its 
ooorse,  dashed  into  jets  of  flame, 
like  a  monster  serpent,  spitting  ve- 
nom and  blood. 

^Oar  true  situation  became  at 
ODce  apparent.  Trusting  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  animals  we  rode— 

' — themselves  half  wild  with  af- 
fright— wa  had  made  a  complete 
circuit  in  the  darkness,  and 'were 
re-approaching  the  very  plain  upon 
which  our  encampro«it  ^ad  stood. 
The  ghastly  glare  from  those  inter- 
nal waves,  displayed  to  us  each 
other^s  features.  Seldom  have  such 
countenances  been  beheld  this  side 
the  grave !  At  length,  Merton  spoke. 

.  His  mother  would  not  have  known 
that  voice.  It  was  strained,  husky, 
savage — almost  inhuman  in  its 
agony  of  supplication.  *•  Fly  !  fly  I 
£»r  the  love  of  Heaven,  fly  !  do  you 
not  see  that  bad  she  the  strenstli  of 
fifty  of  her  sex,  it  must  fail  her 
soon,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  sink- 
ing form  of  Christina,  whom,  half 
d^.from  exhaustion,  be  had  taken 
on  the  saddle  before  him,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  support  in  her  pre- 
carious seat.  Replying  not,  but 
motioning  him  again  to  follow,  we 
fcped  down  the  descent  and  made 
for  the  uplands,  which  I  knew 
lay  a  mile  and  a  half  due  North. 
For  several  hundred  yards  we  were 
compelled  to  keep  on  a  line  with 
the  river,  as  aiSfording  tiie  only  ten- 
able ground  in  the  n^ghborbood. 
I  had  observed,  the  day  previous, 
that  a  deep  morass  bordered  our 
path  upon  the  right.  To  avoid 
this,  without  venturing  too  near  the 
river,  was  an  object  I  tasked  every 
fiicultv,  physical  and  mental,  to  ac- 
complish. We  had  just  cleared  the 
narrow  ridge  I.  have  described — 
Merton  and  his  charge  being  in  the 
rear — when  a  tumultous  crash  in 
the  direction.of  the  stream,  caused 


me  to  look  back  to  ascertain  what 
additional  danger  threatened  ns.  A 
single  glance  informed  me  that  es- 
cape was  hopeless.  The  lofty  ram- 
part of  sand  and  rocks,  that  hither- 
to formed  a  barrier  against  the  ele< 
ment,  had  completely  given  way. 

*"  Falling  from  the  height,  a  cata- 
ract of  fire,  and  bearing  directly  on 
our  road  with  a  velocity  doubled 
hv  the  elevation  of  its  egress,  the 
gleaming  waters  burst  forward  to 
ingulf  us.  There  was  a  piercing 
cry,  and  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body 
behind  me.  The  horse  that  carried 
my  companions^  goaded  to  phrenzy, 
had  snapped  the  rein  and  hurled 
his  riders  to  the  earth.  He  trampled 
by  me  like  a  tempest.  I  snatched 
at  the  bridle  as  he  passed,  but  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  grasp  a  sun 
beam.  At  this  instant,  a  current  of 
wind  parted  the  veil  of  smoke  and 
ashes  that  had  obscured  tlie  light, 
and  the  moon  shone  on  the  unima- 
ginable horrors  of  the  scene.  My 
own  steed  now  grew  ungovernable. 
Alarmed  by  the  other's  flight,  he 
dashed  furiously  on  his  track.  My 
brain  spun  with  the  madness  of  the 
motion,  and  the  soil  glided  beneath 
us  with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  A 
grey  object,  towering  beyond  me, 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  a  site  some 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Add — a  granite  mound  strewed  with 
the  fragments  of  a  ruined '  temple. 
I  threw  myself  from  my  hors^-^ 
heeded  not  a  severe  concussion  that 
rewarded  the  act — clambered  half 
way  up  the  gorge,  and  then  turned 
to  witness  the  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate beings  from  whom  I  had  been 
separated.  Across  the  intervening 
space  a  double  radiance  was  cast — 
radiance  from  the  Heavens — and  a 
sickly,  death-like  glare  from  the 
onward  rushing  torrents.  Merton, 
to  all  appearance  uninjured  by  his 
fall,  had  lifted  Christina  in  his  arms, 
and  still  hastened  desperately  for- 
ward ;  but  the  raging  billows  were 
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almost  upon  thtoi,  and  the  hand  of 
the  Eternal  alone  could  have  res- 
cued the  devoted  pair.  As  I  gazed, 
Merton  evidently  became  aware  that 
farther  efibrts  were  vain.  He  paus- 
ed abruptly,  and  knelt  with  his  pre- 
cious burden  upon  the  sod.  I  could 
eee  them  as  distinctly  as  if  I,  too, 
had  been  standing  on  the  spot 
With  his  back  turned  to  the  des- 
truction— as  if  to  shield  its  view 
from  his  beloved  —  my  gallant 
friend  imprinted  one  last  kiss 
upon  her  lips,  and  then  drew  from 
his  breast  a  large  golden  crucifix 
that  he  alwaya  ^re  about  his  per- 
son. It  flashed,  like  a  divine  glory, 
amid  that  unearthly  desolation. 
Pallid  as  the  whitest  marble  that 
ever  glinted  from  the  sculptor's 
chisel — beautiful,  iueffably  beauti- 
ful, Christina  opened  her  eyes  upon 
the  symbol  of  life  in  death.  The 
raven  hair  was  cast  back,  the  inani- 
mate form  revived,  and' a  trembling 
hand  clasped  the  cross  to  her  lips. 
The  action  deranged  her  robes,  and 
fr^m  the  bodice  that  girdled  that 
young,  innocent,  loving  neart,  some- 
thing like  a  hoquet  of  fiowere 
dropped  upon  the  ground  ;  and  now 
the  shadow  of  the  gigantic  flood 
flickered  over  them.  It  progressed, 
deepened,  past— until— until— oh ! 
God,  that  I  should  speak  it ! — the 
consuming  torrents  whelmed  Che 
victims  in  their  lurid  eddies,  and 
swept  two  of  the  fairest,  and  noblest 
of  our  race,  from  the  records  of 

mankind  forever." 

%        %        %        %        % 

The  story  was  completed.  M. 
De  La  Roche  sunk  back  on  his 
seat  exhansfed.  Observing  that  he 
continued  silent,  I  remarked,— 
^  These  painful  recollections  disturb 
you,  endeavor  to  recall  them  no 
more," 

**We  cannot,"  he  replied,  "de- 
throne memory  at  will.  In  my  in^ 
dividual  experience  you  perceive 
there  has  been  much  of  the'6i»ir* 


re!  To  pass  through  Aat  which  I 
have  undeigone,  required  a  cooBti- 
tution  of  adamant  I  survived  the 
shock,  the  wreck  of  what  I  was. 
Yon  cannot,  therefore,  be  suipriaed 
that  I  become  disquieted  whenever 
induced  to  allude  to  the  subject" 

•*  And  yet,"  I  rejoined,  '*  melan- 
choly seems  an  unwonted  ffuest  of 
yours.  I  have  all  along  deemed 
you  the  most  cheerful  of  men  ;  I 
confess,  when  I  have  pondered  on 
your  malady  and  its  nature,  this  has 
surprised  me^" 

'^Yesl  but  the  reason  of  my 
cheerfulness  during  the  months  that 
I  have  known  you,  is  the  certain^ 
that  I  shall  soon  be  rid  of  this 
disease." 

I  did  not  answers-pitying  the 
invalid's  hallucination — ^for  1m  was 
evidently  in  a  hopeless  decline. 

"'  You  do  not  understand  me,"  he 
continued,  "  I  mean  that  Death  is 
at  hand.  Disease  cannot  follow  oa 
into  the  grave.  It  is  joy  incon- 
ceivable, this  conviction  of  ap- 
proaching rest  01  the  unfathom- 
able peace  of  our  final  sleep  I  For 
me,  Death  has  cast  aside  all  the 
hideous  paraphernalia  of  hisdstato* 
We  have  oeen  bed-fellovs  for  yean. 
We  have  eaten  at  the  same  boards 
partaken  of  the  same  cup— walked 
together  in  shady  lanes  during  the 
pleasant  days  of  Spring,  and  some- 
tfanes  at  sunset,  when  I  looked  with 
saddened  eyes  at  the  iading  lighti 
and  mused  how  soon  I,  too,  most 
pass  into  darkness,  Death  has 
come  between  me  and  the  thoughti 
and  pointed  with  wan  finger  to  the 
zenitn.  And  there  I  have  beheld 
innumerable  Islands  of  gold  and 
purple,  floating  above  the  snn. 
These  were  exhalations  from  earth, 
and  yet  they  mounted  upward. 
Then  would  I  turn  to  Death,  and 
the  Monarch's  eyes  beamed  kindly 
upon  me.  Life,  with  a  serenity  as 
lovely  as  the  twilight  of  this  tieau- 
tifrd  dime,  is  passing  awi^  to  the 
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mikiiowii  BfiTOND.  The  shadow  of 
the  mysterious  change  ialls  refresh- 
ingly on  my  spirit  Great  hopes 
are  whispered  too  from  the  pages 
of  the  wise,  who  have  traveled  the 
•*dark  valley"  before  me.  With 
Milteo,  I  traverse  the  great  spaces 
np  to  tho  central  glory.  Between 
the  soiemn  draperies,  and  sombre 
fimtasies  of  the  '^ebon  bard,'^*'  I 
aee,  as  in  a  divine  illumination,  the 
stars  of  the  Heaven  that  grows  not 
dim,  and  the  glory  of  the  immor- 
tals, and  the  rush  of  the  rivers  in 
the  liffht  of  Aidenne.  And  then, 
my  fnend,  when  the  soul  is  less 
highly  strung — when  the  flesh  cries 
aloud,  and  the  world  I  bad  loathed 
assumes  again  the  wanton  decep- 
tions of  old,  I  fly  to  the  profound 
eoBsolatioBs  of  ^e  Pioneer  of  £ng- 
liflli  Philosophy,  and  lo  1  it  is  writ- 
ten: 

"  I  have  often  thought  upon  deaths 
and  I  find  it  the  least  of  all  evils. 
All  that  which  is  past,  is  as  a 
dream;  and  he- that  hopes,  or  de- 
pends upon  time  coming,  dreams 
waking.  So  much  of  our  life  as 
we  have  discovered,  is  already  dead ; 
aad  all  those  hours  which  we  share, 
even  from  the  breasts  of  our  moth- 
er, until  we  return  to  our  grand- 
mother, the  earth,  are  part  of  our 
dying  days,  whereof  even  this  is 
one,  and  those  that  succeed,  are  of 
tlio  same  nature,  for  we  die  daily. 
*  *  *  *  The  night  was  even 
now,  but  that  name  is  lost ;  it  is 
not  now  late,  but  early.  Mine  eyes 
hegm  to  discharge  their  watch,  and 
compound  with  thiejleehy  weakness 


for  a  time  of  perpetual  rest,  and  I 
shall  presently  be  as  happy  for  a 
few  hoarSj  as  I  had  died  the  first 
hour  I  was  hom.^  "After  all,'* 
concluded  De  La  Roche,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  "  the  paradox  of  the  Syrian 
Dramatist,  the  friend  of  Caesar,  the 
rival  of  Laberius,  is  not  unfounded 
in  truth.  "  That  man  is  happiest 
who  dies  before  he  wishes  for  death." 
"  Alas !  that  such  a  fate  cannot  be 
mine  1 " 

A  month  subsequent  to  this  con- 
versation, I  stood  by  my  friend's 
grave  at  Rome. 

From  among  the  ruins  of  the 
"  Eternal  City,"  (dim  arcades,  and 
temples,  and  the  Coliseum  in  the 
distance,  and  broken  vaults  and  de- 
faced tombs  around,)  I  looked  up  . 
through  the  breathless  night,  and 
thou^t  of  "that  Throne  which 
cannot  be  ruined^^  Oh!  blessed 
Faith  in  human  souls,  that  from  the 
deatli-bed  ^d  the  sepulchre  spring- 
est,  elastic  as  the  first  joys  of  child- 
hood, and  strong  as  infallible  con- 
victions of  matured  and  rigid  rea- 
son I  This  principle  is  pressed 
down  habitually  by  the  iron  weights 
of  our  sad  mortality — but  when  the 
prison-house  of  one  dear  to  our 
affections  is  broken  up,  and  the  last 
fetter  of  the  earthly  chain  dissolved, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
permitted  for  a  moment  to  look  out 
upon  eternity,  and  to  follow  the 
spirit's  flight, 

"  With  strength  like  that  which  lift's  the 

eagle's  wing — 
Where  the  ttan  dazzle,  and  the  angeU 
iing." 


*  Young. 
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Upon  a  couch  of  luxurious  mag- 
nificence a  woman  lay  sleeping.  The 
angel  of  Dreams  hovered  over  her, 
and  borne  by  airy  wings  for  miles 
and  miles,  she  floated  on  to  the 
heart  of  a  great  city.  There  she 
was  left  alqne,  but  felt  no  terror,  for 
she  recognised  the  scene  where 
had  passed  her  earliest  and  her 
maiden  years.  A  spacious  garden, 
hemmed  in  by  hiffh  walls,  was 
gay  and  brill'ant  witn  flowers  and 
birds  and  butterflies.  This  she 
saw  through  a  little  grating,  and 
remembered  well,  but  the  gates 
Were  firmly  locked  and  barred,  and 
when  she  beat  upon  them,  they  did 
not  open,  but  a  grave  matron  in 
sad-colored  raiment  put  forth  her 
head  at  the  grating  and  seemed  to 
ask  her  right  to  enter 

^  May  I  not  go  in  ? "  said  the 
Dreamer. 

"  Will  you  venture  ?  Look,"  and 
■  the  solemjj  portress  opened  a  win- 
dow in  the  great  gate,  and  disclosed 
a  merry  crowd  of  women  and  chil- 
dren all  dressed  in  simple  white 
with  golden  girdles,  and  filling  the 
balmy  air  with  their  soft  cries  and 
laughter.  "You  must  leave  your 
velvets  and  jewels  at  this  portal." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Dreamer,  and 
the  matron  smiled  and  seemed  pleas- 
ed and  threw  back  the  heavy  gates, 
and  as  the  new-comer's  small  foot 
pressed  the  green  sward  of  the 
garden,  her  gorgeous  robes  foil 
silently  from  her  and  she  was  purely 
white,  like  the  distant  groups. 

And  the  portress  kissed  her  on 
the  brow — and  the  kiss  was  kind, 
and  calm,  and  warm,  and  the 
Dreamer  felt  happy  and  careless  as 
a  little  child. 

"Now  your  golden  zone,**  said 


the  matron,  and  she  drew  from  ber 
bosom  a  circle  like  a  bracelet,  and 
clasped  it  around  the  waist  of  the 
Dreamer.  Instantly  a  strange  pang 
shot  through  her  heart.  There 
seemed  an  icy  touch  '  upon  her. 
The  glistening  girdle,  so  cold  and 
so  pure,  pressed  up6n  her  painfully. 
It  seemed  to  control  her  move- 
ments: she  felt  angered  by  its 
steady,  unwavering  hold,  and  yet 
she  could  not  find  the  courage  quite 
to  throw  it  off,  for  she  saw  that  the 
spirit  of  her  conductress  was  trou- 
bled, and  as  she  lay  upon  her  couch, 
tho  woman  flung  out  her  white 
arms  above  her  head,  and  groaned 
aloud. 

"  Go — join  your  sisters.  Say 
that  I  sent  you.  My  name  is 
Charity." 

The  Dreamer  pAssed  on  and  min- 
gled with  the  lovely  revellers. — 
She  recognized  her  early  playmates. 
Some  were,  yet  children,  and  others 
were  budding  girls.  Some  were 
tender  mothers,  who,  as  they  frolick- 
ed and  ran,  held  by  the  hand  little 
stumbling  infants,  or  lent  the  ends 
of  their  flowing  skirts  to  laughing 
prattlers.  They  flew  to  meet  their 
restored  companion. 

"  Charity  bade  me  come,"  said 
the  Dreamer. 

They  all  embraced  her,  and  the. 
little  children  held  up  their  rosy 
lips  with  kind  welcome. 

"Will  you  weave  garlands  with 
us  ? "  said  one.  "  Chase  butterflies 
with  me,"  said  another.  "  Let  os 
sit  upon  this  bank  and  tell  stories," 
said  a  third. 

"  My  girdle  hurts  me,"  said  the 
Dreamer. 

The  gay  crowd  shuddered  and 
drew  back ;  .but  the  eldest  of  (he 
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mothera,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile, 
asked  "Dear  sister,  do  you  wish 
to  weaf  it,  nevertheless ! " 

-Gladly." 

Upon  which,  the  rest  all  gathered 
around  again  with  gentle  murmurs 
of  sympathy,  and  hastened  to  malce 
the  strong  circlet  easy.  They  pass- 
ed their  soft  hands  over  it ;  they 
.  lined  the  sharp  edges  with  rose 
leaves,  till  at  length  she  grew  ac- 
CDstomed  to  the  pressure,  and  as 
she  lay  upon  her  couch,  the  woman 
let  her  arms  drop  upon  her  purple 
coverlet,,  and  signed  with  conscious 
relief. 

**  Come  to  us  always,"  whispered 
the  low  voices  of  her  friends,  "  come 
to  us  when  your  golden  zone  wea- 
ries you,  and  we  will  help  to  make 
it  endurable." 

The  Dreamer  loved  these  kind 
creatures,  and  yet  she  knew  them 
to  be  nothing  out  of  dream  land, 
but  good,  sober  women,  dwelling  in 
obscure  comers  of  this  great  globe. 
She  would  have  sneered  in  a  ball- 
room at  their  simple  manners  and 
provincial  notions,  but  they  had 
truer  hearts  than  belonged  to  great- 
er names,  and  here  she  clung  to 
them,  and  they  protected  and  cared 
for  her. 

All  the  day  long  they  sported 
and  made  merry  in  this  beautiful 
garden,  and  then  they  feasted  upon 
traits  and  creams,  and  danced  upon 
the  green  turf.  At  length  the  twi- 
light darkened  around  them,  and 
as  the  stars  began  to  twinkle  above 
their  heads,  a  silvery  trumpet  rang 
out  from  the  house,  and  like  an 
avalanche  the  white-robed  groups 
swept  towards  the  marble  steps. 

By  this  time  the  Dreatner  had 
learnt  almost  to  love  her  firm,  un- 
yielding girdle.  There  was  strength 
in  its  touch,  and  when  tired  for  an 
instant  of  the  innocent  mirth,  she 
pressed  it  against  her  panting  heart, 
her  pulse  would  again  beat  calmly, 
and  she  would  feel  at  rest. 

vou  1.  6 


Surrounded  by  her  play-fellows, 
they  flocked  into  the  house, — their 
arms  entwined-— and  passed  through 
long  corridora  until  they  reached  a 
stately  door — a  door  shining  like 
crystal,  studded  with  gems. 

Here  the  Dreamer  noticed  that 
a  shade  of  gravity  fell  upon  the 
faces  of  her  elder  companions,  as 
if  they  were  approaching  some 
known  danger.  Gently  they  re- 
leased her  from  their  loving  clasp, 
and  pointed  to  the  inscription  above 
the  door.  In  letters  of  living  fire 
was  traced,  "  The  Hall  of  Temp- 
tation." 

"  Through  this  we  pass  singly," 
they  said  in  firm  and  serious  tone.' 
"  Watch  us ;  follow  us ;  be  not  led 
astray." 

They  glided  silently  in,  one  by 
one.  The  elder  sisters  with  auiet 
dignity,  gathering  their  skirts  about 
them,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  their  mild  eyes 
steadily  fixed  ahead. 

The  younger  and  giddier  of  the 
troup  ran  along  with  less  care, 
and  once  or  twice  some  gay  girl 
paused  for  a  second,  as  her  quick 
fflance  roamingly  discovered  food 
for  curiosity — ^for  this  hall  was 
filled  with  every  luxury— with  every 
tempting  vice  that  ever  spoke  to  a 
woraan^S  heart  or  senses. 

There  were  card  tables  for  female 
gamblers,  strewed  with  rouleaux  of 
gold — and  the  red  wine  cup, — ^and 
costly  garments, — and  dishes  diffus- 
ing spicy  odors, — and  shadowy 
groups  were  seen  through  vistas, 
with  heads  bent  together  talking 
earnestly,  and  with  flushed  cheeks,— 
and  the  sound  of  distant  music 
showed  vou  a  ball-room  afar  off. 

But  these  young  girls  resolutely 
turned  from  all  detention,  wended 
their  way  with  safety,  and  passed 
on  and  on,  almost  out  of  sight. 

The  little  children  'floated  by  and 
looked  about  with  innocent  wonder; 
flowers  sprang  up  beside  them,  nod- 
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ding  their  fragrant  heads  as  if  to 
say  "  pluck  rae,"  and  toys  and  cher- 
ries, dolls  and  ribbons  encpmbered 
the  path.  A  kitten  rubbed  its 
soft  fur  on  the  little  naked  feet  that 
pattered  along,  and  tiny  dogs  shook 
their  bells  on  their  silver  collars, 
and  invited  a  romp,  but  the  baby 
travellers  passed  on  unheeding. 

The  Dreamer  came  last,  and  as 
she  lay  upon  her  couch,  she  folded 
her  arms  across  her  eyes  and 
breathed  quickly.  She  stepped 
upon  the  inlaid  floor  and  trembled. 

Her  companions  looked  back  and 
beckoned  her  on.  She  could  see 
their  lips  murmur:  "Hasten  to 
rejoin  us.^^ 

The  Goal  was  almost  reached* 
With  one  hand  resting  on  her  gir- 
dle, a  strong  and  hopeful  heart  had 
almost  banished  fear,  when  her 
name  was  whispered  beside  her. 
She  turned — there  stood  a  youth 
as  beautiful  as  imagination  could 
picture. 

"Stay  with  us,"  he  said,  "you 
will  soon  tire  of  these  prosy  wo- 
men. You  can't  eat  fruit  and  play 
with  children  forever.  We  will 
love  you  mote  than  they  can  do. — 
See,  we  have  waited  for  you,"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  brilliant  cluster  ^of 
dancers,  who  bowed  their  proud 
heads  and  held  out  their  white 
gloved  hands  and  made  signs  to 
her  that  she  should  be  crowned 
Queen  of  the  Revels.  The  Dreamer 
smiled  and — ^listened.  "  How  beau- 
tiful you  are ! "  pursued  the  youth, 
"  beautiful  in  that  homely  dress  and 
that  old-fashioned  zone.  You  shall 
be  our  sovereign.  Choose  among 
these  riches;  clothe  those  lovely 
limbs  in  fitting  state.  Deck  your 
fair  locks  with  a  diamond  chaplet, 
and  sbow  how  far  your  eyes  out- 
shine it" 

The  Dreamer  did  not  consent, 
but  she  let  the  Tempter  take  her 
hand ;  she  turned  aside  her  radiant 
&C8  coquettishly,  and  played  with 


a  string  of  rubies  scattered  near, 
dropping  the  red  beads  through 
her  white  fingers  and  blushing  ten- 
deriy. 

Softly  from  afar  came  the  low 
voices  of  her  companions  "Hasten, 
sister ;  linger  not  We  do  not  offer 
pleasure,  but  we  give  peace. 

The  words  fell  faintly  on  her 
ear. 

"  Come,  sweet  one,  do  you  not 
heed  me  ? "  He  knelt  and  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  snowy  rojbe,  and 
she  looked  down  into  the  depths  of 
his  dangerous  eyes  and  owned  his 
power*  Triumphantly  he  encircled 
her  waist,  and  on  her  bended  brow 
she  felt  his  lips,  the  seal  of  her 
submission. 

Alas !  with  sudden  violence,  the 
golden  girdle  crushed  into  her  side, 
and  with  a  scream,  she  saw  great 
drops  of  blood  trickle  slowly  from 
the  wound,  and  then  the  strong 
circlet  snapped,  as  if  of  glass.^ — 
The  rubies,  like  hot  stones,  seared 
her  hands.  Spectres  surrounded 
her ;  the  lights,  the  brilliancy,  the 
gay  forms,  were  gone ;  serpents 
crawled  over  her,  and  lapped  the 
red  blood  from  her  heart;  sighs 
and  moans  echoed  near  her. — 
Where  was  the  Tempter  J  She 
saw  only  a  fleshless  skeleton,  whose 
mouldering  bones  crumbled  apart— 
and  as  she  lay  upon  her  couch,  the 
Dreamer  beat  wildly  in  the  air  and 
called  for  help.  She  shuddered, 
and  strove  to  shake  off  the  dread- 
ful serpents.  They  glared  at  her 
with  their  flickering  eyes,  and  dart- 
ed out  their  slender  tongues. 

"  Oh,  Charity,  Charity,"  she  cried, 
"  save  me  once  more,"  and  with 
the  uttered  words,  the  woman 
sprang  into  consciousness. 

She  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees — her  streaming  eyes  she  rais- 
ed to  Heaven.  "  Oh,  Father,"  she 
murmured  with  passionate  energy, 
"  I  am  weak«  I  am  human.  May 
I  not  regain  my  golden  girdle  ? " 
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IL  rsW  TOOUOHTS   UPON   SATtNa. 


The  liver  acts  upon  the  mind,  as  the 
elements  act  upon  a  thermometer. 
A  happy  man  cannot  be  concei^d 
who  does  not  poesen  a  good  diges- 
tion, and  a  good  digestion  almost 
every  one  would  enjoy,  were  it  net 
for  abominable  mismanagement,  a 
sort  of  Vandalic  destrucftion  of  nor- 
mal powers^  which  is  equally  wan- 
ton .and  senseless.  Almost  every 
European  nation  may  be  consider^, 
upon  the  whole,  more  healthful 
than  we  are.  The  reason  is  two-fold. 
First)  they  do  not  convert  them- 
selves into  walking  chimneys,  which 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  must  be  con- 
tinually filled  with  smoke;  and 
aecondly,  they  do  not  run  against 
Time,  striving  to  despatch  their 
meals  within  the  limited  space,  of 
three  minutes  and  a  quarter.  An 
American  **  tahh  d^hote^  is  a  singu* 
lar  spectacle.  No  sooner  has  that 
borrid  instrument,  which  we  owe  to 
the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  the  Chi- 
nese, ceaf^  to  sound  its  ear^plit- 
ting  notes,  than  a  heter<^neous 
throng,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  press 
forward  **  en  masMt^  trampling  on 
each  other^s  toes,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure eligible  seats  near  the  favorite 
dishes.  Then,  for  an  instant,  all  is 
aiient,  and  you  begin  to  think  it 
possible  that  you  haVe  mistaken 
your  men,  and  that  yon  may  be, 
(notwithstanding  that  dreadful  rush, 
OF-  *^  coup  de  main  ^^ )  among  reason- 
able Christian  creatures.  But  alas ! 
the  very  next  movenient  dispels  the 
illusion.  The  covers  are  abstracted, 
and  then  what  a  fearful  onslaught 
upon  ""  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl ! "  The 
aoup  being  **  used  up ''  at  a  gulph, 
and  whole  plates  of  vegetables  dis- 
posed of  as  mere  ^  hagaUlles^'^  an 
attack  commences  upon  the  heav- 
ier viands,  which  is  likewise  success- 
foI|  and  ends  in  their  too,  dissolv- 


ing, ^Mike  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision.^'  Great  sepulchral  -mouths 
close  upon  whatever  is  ^conveyed 
thither  teith  a  remorseless  rapidity, 
which  leaves  no  time  lor  mastica^ 
tion,  and  just  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond for  deglutition.  Bread  is  con* 
sumed  by  the  half  loaf,  and  meift 
by  the  cubic  foot.  As  for  those 
trifles  styled  side  dishes,  they  pass 
away  by  a  species  of  Ugerdemainy 
which  we  have  never  been  able  te 
detect,  but  which  is  equally  suc- 
cessful and  adroit  Such  micro- 
scoiMC  appurtenances  as  pickles,  and 
the  other  it  ceterae  of  a  feast,  ap- 
pear to  merge,  of  their  own  accord, 
into  the  material  of  the  weightier 
viands,  as  asteroids  will  finally 
merge  into  the  sun;  A  minute 
serves  for  the  first  course — a  min^ 
ute  for  the  second— «iid,  occasion- 
ally, when  business  is  not  particn* 
larly  urgent,  a  minute  and  a  quar- 
ter is  given  to  the  third.  Thus,  the 
average  meal  time  is  accomplished, 
and  the  scores  of  satisfied  diners, 
having  gorged  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  the  crocodile,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  materially  increasing 
their  ordinary  weight,  stroll  away 
with  a  facility  which  is  astonishing, 
considering  the  amount  of  matter 
that  they  have  swallowed  whole, 
and  which,  taken  in  that  condition, 
even  the  anaconda  cannot  digest 
properly  under  a  week.  But  when 
we  consider  that  these  persons  re- 
peat, with  but  slight  >moilification, 
the  operation  we  have  described, 
THREE  times  a  day,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  melancholy  reflection  and 
grave  solicitude.  How  many  years 
of  life  are  cut  off  by  a  system  like 
this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, nor  is  it  worth  the  while,  for 
(and  we  do  not  intend- to  advance 
any  inhuman  propositionj  men  who 
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are  sqcL  savaged  as  to  gormandize 
thus,  deserve  to  be  taken  to  anoth*)r 
and — a  more  fruitful  world. 

And  yet  we  modems  ^Americans 
especially)  pretend  to  ndicule  the 
elegant  epicurism  of  the  ancients, 
those  imaginatiye  and  refined  indi- 
viduals, whose  most  sensual  de^ 
lights  had  something  of  sentiment 
mingled  with  them.  Instead  of 
huge  surloins  of  half-roasted  beef, 
tough  mutton,  and  greasy  fri^- 
ments  of  the  Jew's  abomination, 
the  articles  most  in  request  among 
the  Romans,  and  which  never 
failed  to  constitute  the  ^  caena  "  of 
the  wealthy,  were,  according  to 
Varro— **  tfie  peacock  from  Samos, 
the  Phrygian  turkey,  cranes  from 
MeloB)  Ambracian  lads,  the  Tarte- 
sian  mullet,  trouts  from  Persenum- 
tlum,  Tarentine  oysters,  crabs  from 
Chios,  Tatian  nuts,  Egyptian  dates, 
and  Iberian  chestnuts."  There! 
reader,  think  of  that !  and  reflect, 
besides,  that  all  these  dainties  were 
served  up  upon  plate  of  gold,  and 
hi  chamoers  where  the  "  perfumed 
air"  stole  around  the  statues  of 
god,  and  rustled  the  roses  upon  the 
brows  of  the  banqueters.  And  in 
the  pauses  of  the  feast,  *^  music  from 
soft  lutes,"  stole  in  from  some  un- 
seen recess,  and  lulled  the  senses  to 
an  Elysian  quiet,  best  suited  to  con- 
templation, and-— digestion.  Ah  1 
the  "  latter  day  "  Romans,  in  losing 


the  stem  virtues  of  their  aneestorsy 
gained  a  profound  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  "  cuisine^  and  when  we — we^ 
the  barbarians  of  the  present  age, 
sneer  at  what  we  term  their  sump 
tuous  ostentation,  we  only  expose 
our  own  ignorance,  and  blindness, 
to  the  fascinating  philostophy  of  one 
of  the  "Pine  Arts.'' 

But,  says  the  modem  gourmand, 
despite  those  "soft  lutes,"  sweet 
roses,  "  perfumed  air,"  and  golden 
plate,  Julius  Caesar  ate,  at  a  meal, 
the  revenue  of  several  provinces. 
Vitellius  made  four  great  meals  s 
day.  Nero  sat  at  taUe  from  mid- 
day till  mid-night.  Geta  had  m 
incredible  number  of  dishes  served 
up  to  him  in  alphabetical  order ; 
and  the  eotperor  Heliogabnlus  p09- 
he  **  insanest  stomach  "  of 


the 

any  man  (except  Pope  Julius  III) 
who  ever  "  lived  to  eat."  True ! 
undeniably  true  !  but  all  we  deeire 
to  convey  is — ^that  if  persons  vnU 
gormandize  thus  ferociously,  let 
them,  at  least,  use  some  discrimina- 
tion, and  not  eat  themselves  into 
the  grave  at  twenty-five,  by  ming- 
ling edibles,  most  gross,  most  heavy, 
and  most  indigestible,  devoured 
after  the  manner  of  swine,  and 
selected  after  the  manner  of  South 
Sea  Islanders,  at  the  annual  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  their  deities. 


TO  K  CELEBRATED  ACTRESS. 


All  moods  and  feelings — Sorrow — Love— Delight, 
Tempestuous  Pride,  and  low-voiced  Tenderness, 
The  mournful  pleadings  of  a  mute  Distress, 
And  regal  Passion's  fiery-vested  might, 
Thou  hast  embodied  to  our  souls,  and  sight, 
Unsealing  the  deep  fountains  of  our  tears,     . 
Or — ^lifting  up  our  spirits  from  their  spheres 
In  the  low  actual,  to  the  glorious  height 
Of  some  sublime  ideal:  Art  in  thee, 
The  genial  hand-maid  of  a  natural  grace 
Moves  to  a  queenly  measure,  bold  and  free, 
Yet — ^moulded  ever  in  each  perfect  part, 
By  that  serene  and  sweet  humanity 
Which  crowns  the  G^oias  with  the  loyal  Heart. 
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FEUKIANA : 


-      BEIWO  ▲  CHAPTXR  ON  CATS. 

**  But  how  the  subject  theme  may  gang^. 
Let  time  and  chance  determine  ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.**— Bum*. 


We  believe  it  is  the  Editor  of 
the  '^Knickerbocker,^  who  has  such 
an  affectionate  regimd  for  cats — who 
keeps  a  favorite  Tabitha  in  his 
sanctum,  and  whose  monthly  table 
of  gossip  and  chit-chat  is  seldom 
ungamished  witli  a  delei*table  dish, 
Che  chief  ingredient  whefeof  is  a 
cat! 

That  is  a  queer  taste,  we  think, 
which  indulges  itself  thus — a  taste 
vitiated  and  eceentric ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate,  while  condemning  it, 
to  avow  the  strongest  antipathy  for 
all  cats  soever — whether  the  brief, 
caudaled,  half-panther  of  the  forest, 
glaring  malignity  on  belated  trav- 
eler; the  playful  kitten,  trolling 
the  gndewife'e  ball  of  stocking 
yam  across  the  carpet ;  or  the  de- 
mure and  pensive  Tabbt,  perched 
in  dignified  reverie  upon  a  footstool, 
or  mumbling,  as  she  lifts  in  the  glow 
of  household  fires,  over  her  sweet 
and  bitter  memories — the  mice  she 
has  slain,  her  hair-breadth  'scapes, 
from  ireful  urchins,  her  midnight 
orgies  in  well-stocked  poultry-yaraa, 
her  duckings  innumerable  in  un- 
&thomable  horse-ponds. 

There  are  other  cats,  too,  which 
we  hold  in  righteous  abhorrence— 
that  innocent  tool,  cats-paw,  used 
by  monkies^  for  the  disentombment 
of  roast  chestnuts,  and  by  means  of 
which,  politicians  climb  to  place ; 
that  relic  of  barbarism,  and  disgrace 
to  any  navy,  the  Catro'-nine ;  that 
perplexing  impertinence,  Cat-echi- 
jdng;  that  squeaking  horn,  much 
osed  in  the  times  of  Pops  and  Johk- 
BONy  to^effect  the  damnation  of  stu- 


pid plays,  Cat-call;  that  sneczy, 
wheezy,  h^sky,  stifled  condition  of 
the  nostrils,  fauces  and  bronchiae, 
Cat-arrh;  that  doubtful  political 
principle,  Cat-aiinism;  that  awful 
suspension  of  speech,  motion  and 
volition.  Catalepsy ;  that  moist, 
musky,  sobby  contrivance  for  sick 
folk,  Cat-aplasnv;  that  unexpected 
and  undesirable  "  bringing  up,  all 
standing,"  Cat-astrophe ;  and  that 
honid,  unctuous,  writhing  reptile, 
wriggling  his  tortuous  way  to  im- 
mortality, and  at  last  soaring  aloft 
on  gorgeous  wings,  a  thing  of  light, 
joyousness  and  splendor,  the  Cat- 
erpillar. 

But  it  is  with  the  feline  race  sole- 
ly, we.  at  present  have  to  deal ;  that 
portion  of  them,  specifically  known 
as  the  Felis  domesticus ;  and  we 
approach  the  sobject,  with  a  desive 
to  do  our  side  of  it  full  justice, 
**  nothing  extenuating." 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.— 
Naturalists  have  been  not  a  littl^ 
puzzled  about  the  aboriginal  Cat- 
Land,  and  ha\'e  made  the  unity  of 
the  races,  Wild-Cat  and  House 
Oat,  a  bone  of  fierce  contention. 
What  boots  it,  whether  they  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
steppes  of  Asia  I  Fatr  more  impor- 
tant are  the  queries — Will  tney 
ever  po  hack?  Might  they  not 
have  escaped  from  £db8  ?  As  to 
the  unity  dispute,  we  can  only  won- 
der at  it  Why  have  we  not,  ere 
this,  a  "  Types  of  Caticind,"  for  the 
solution  of  this,  and  all  other  knot- 
tv  problems  f — a  profoundly  pedan- 
tic oracle,  silencing  all  dogs,  which 
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BavebarkiUgpropeTisiGeSjand  ready, 
Wi  the  shortest  ootice,  to  unriddle 
any  Sphnx,  decypher  any  hiero- 
fflyphic,  or  furnish  the  biography  of 
ibe  most  antiquated  imimmy  9  In 
the  absence  of  such  *'  Types,**  we 
can  only  say,  that  if  the  brutal  in- 
stincts  and  savage  preponsi ties'  of 
the  Felis  d&mssticus  do  not  estab- 
lish its  identity  with  the  WiW-Cat, 
a  certain  feline  idiosyncrasy,  not 
mentionable  here,  we«ld  go  far  to 
support  such  an  hypoihesis;  to 
strengthen  the  misgiTing  lest,  w&en 
hospitable  to  cats,  we  are  entertaing 
savages  in  disguise.  N^ot  savages 
merely  —  perhaps  fknds  I  Fer 
who  shall  say,  there^s  not  a  spice 
ef  the  infernal  in  cats  f 

Witness  their  unparalleled  de- 
eeitfulness.  Stroke  the  fur  of  the 
ttioet  amiable  Puss  the  wrong  way, 
how  quickly  will  she  spit,  and  spar- 
kle up,  all  fire  and  fury  ? — and,  tme 
U^  the  fiend  that  inhabits  her,  nn- 
sheath  her  claws,  hid  in  padded 
and  cloven  feet^  to  attack  the  hand 
that  feeds  her. 

Witness  their  wondrous  tenac^ity 
of  life,  reviving  and  again  stalking 
the  earth — seeming  miracles  of  res- 
mrrection — after  the  most  desperate 
rencontres,  and  dire  calami  ties ! 

Witness  their  insiduous  ap- 
proaches, on  velvety  feet,  to  cup- 
board, dairy  and  granary  ;  ceming, 
no  man  knowetk  when,  and  so  de- 
parting ;  their  eyes  scorning  dark- 
ness, their  ears  attuned  to  nicest 
sense,  and  vibrating  to  the  Smallest 
echo  of  danger.  How  like  Satan, 
tripping  about  the  world  on  noise- 
less foot,  and  stealing  upon  his  pre] 
so  silently,  it  is  beaten  and  ' 
ere  it  has  suspicion  of  its  perif 

Witness  the  dark  superstitions 
and  wdl-^unded  fears,  which, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  clus- 
ter thick  about  Grimalkin^s  radiant 
furs — admonishing  the  nervous  to 
rid  the  bed-oharober  of  his  pres- 
ence before  retiring  for  the  night — 


instituting  -ceaseless  vigils  around 
the  couch  of  him  who  sleeps  the 
final  sleep,  but  has  not  gone  to  fais 
final  resting-place  —  warning  the 
fond  mother  to  banish  Wss  from 
the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  boy,  lest 
she  should  steal  the  sweets  of  his 
balmy  breath,  and  rob  him  of  his 
heritage,  heaven's  free  avr — and  fill- 
ing with  dread  alarms  the  breast  ef 
him,  who,  having  slain  one  of  the 
tribe,  expects  the  ghost  at  midnight 
to  haunt  his  bedside,  distempering 
his  dreams,  and  rendering  hissliHiir 
bers  fitful  with  fear  1 

Witness  their  indomitable  pride^ 
part  and  parcel  of  that  disastrow 
ambition,  which  preferred  the  reign 
in  hell,  to  servitude  in  heaven.  We 
have  seen  cat»  in  ladies*  laps,  sit- 
ting in  state  upon  ottomans,  or  do- 
zing on  silken  and  'broidered  foot- 
stools; but  never  yet  saw  we  one 
on  the  6T00L  ov  rbpentancb.  No 
persuasion  can  bring  them  to  it — 
no  puiN.^hment  compel  them ;  nor 
do  we  believe  it  possible  to  adduce 
a  single  authenlRo  instance  6f  feline 
penitence.  Cat9  never  regret.  Cor- 
rect one  for  its  misdeeds,  and  it 
turns,  venomous  and  raging,  upon 
the  chastening  hand  Not  so  the 
dog.  Grimalkin's  great  rival  for 
the  affections  of  man.  When  he 
is  chastised,  he  frankly  and  fully 
owns  his  error;  after  his  humble 
fashion,  promises  reformation  ;  and 
manifests  his  contrition  in  a  score 
of  ways,  so  touching  and  impres- 
sive; 'tis  a  cruel  hand,  indeed,  that 
is  net  arrested  by  his  pleading.  But 
to  cats,  sorrow  is  unknown.  Heaven 
preserve  us  from  all  creatures  that 
are  never  sorry — ^from  all  strangem 
to  that  sweet  melancholy,  which  is 
the  first  half  of  repentance,  and  on 
whose  sombre  wings  glitter  the 
precious  dews  of  healing. 

What,  if  cats  were  once  em- 
balmed, and  their  mummies  are  still 
to  be  found,  atnong  other  rubbish, 
in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  t  What, 
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if  Grimalkin^s  oglj  mug  still  stares 
ont  upon  us  from  Theban  marbles, 
fifi^uring,  side-bj-side,  with  portraits 
of  the  Pharaohs  ?  Is  it  any  honor, 
at  this  period  of  time,  (half  after 
midnight,  by  the  world^s  clock,)  to 
be  outraged  in  villainous  etchings, 
done  brown  in  clay  statuettes,  or 
denaturalized  in  clumsy  marbles? 
What,  if  Calicide  were  once  a  capi- 
tal offence,  and  often  subjected  tne 
offending  Egyptian  to  the  instant 
retribution  of  Judge  Lynch,  at 
present  presiding  on  the  California 
bench?  Have  we  not  already  a 
sufficiency  of  popular  outbreaks, 
such  as  ^  election  scrimmages,*^ 
"firemen's  riots,"  the  departure  of 
**  underground  railroad  trains,"  Ac? 
What,  if  ancient  Egypt  did  bow 
down  to  Grimalkin,  Fuse  and  Tab- 
BT — building  for  them  costliest 
temples — anointing  them  with  ra* 
rest  perfumes — treating  them  to 
voluptuous  baths,  and  luxurious  edi- 
bles and  potables?  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, do  likewise  ?  Who  but  the 
most  ancient  of  fogies,  would  go 
groping  amid  the  ponderous  dark- 
ness of  those  old  days,  in  search  of 
precedents  for  this  aok?  Tradi- 
tion is  losing  her  potency;  the 
nineteentU  century  respects  not  her 
venerable  mummery,  is  deaf  to  her, 
will  soon  annihilate  her,  and  begin 
new  songs  to  go  down  to  posterity, 
dating  from  what  Carltlb  calls 
the  "NOW."  And  among  these 
songs  shall  be,  a  **  Death  to  Cats" 
— spirited  and  stirring  as  the  old 
time  **  Down  with  Tyrante !"  The 
simple  fact  that  cats  were  worship- 
ped in  ancient,  is  the  best  possible 
reason  for  scorning  and  scouting 
them  in  modem,  days;  and  what 
we  have  recorded  of  the  Cat  in 
Egypt,  is  not  to  be  placed  to  his 
credit,  being  simply  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  astounding  stu- 
pidity of  the  "  Mother  of  the  Arts." 
Those  inside  barbarians,  the  Ja- 
panese, make  a  more  sensible  use 


of  Tabby.  When  curious  to  know 
"  What's  o'clock  ?"  they  consult  the 
^pupils  of  her  eyes^  and  feel  her 
nose,  (cold  on  all  other  days,)  to  aa- 
certain  the  day  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice. This  may  answer  for  the  Ja- 
panese; but  let  no  reader  infer 
therefrom,  that  tee  are  to  mount 
Puss  on  the  mantel,  rather  than  the 
eiffht-day  contrivances  of  Mr,  Sam* 
ud  Slick  ;  or  to  suspend  her,  tail- 
wise,  on  the  nail  now  sacred  to  the 
Almanac. 

"But  surely,"  says  some  inno- 
cent reader,  whom  the  cats  have 
beguiled,  "  surely  there  are  excep- 
tions  to  your  rule  ?  What  do  you 
with  the  cat  of  Lord  Mayor  Whit- 
tington  ?— ^e  "  Auld  Grey"  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd? — and  the  poet 
Gray's  Favorite,  "Drowned  m  a 
Tub  of  Gold  Fishes." 

The  Whittington  Cat  we  put  m 
the  same  category  with  "  Puss  in 
Boots," and  the  "Kilkenny  Annihi- 
lators ;"  let  those  who  will,  believe 
in  him.  As  for  the  cats,  "  married 
to  immortal  verse,"  had  the  poets 
sung  the  hyena,  and  so  chosen,  they 
could  have  discoursed  as  sweetly  of 
him,  as  of  his  cousin.  Poetic  li- 
cense may  sanction  a  plea,  even  for 
cats;  but  that  Gray  drew  more 
upon  fancy  than  fact,  in  his  lines  on 
the  death  of  his  favorite,  let  the 
following  extract  attest  The  "  fa- 
vorite," espying  the  Gold  Fish,  true 
to  her  nature,  plunged  into  the 
glassy  lake  where  tiey  sported; 
and  then — so  Gray  tells  us — 

"  Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood» 
She  mewed  to  every  watery  God, 

Some  speedy  aid  to  tend ; 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred; 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard; 

A  favorite  has  no  friend." 

Thus  it  appears,  this  wonderful 
cat,  in  defiance  of  the  promptings 
of  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
fallible laws  governing  drowning 
bodies,  stupidly  sank  to  the  bottom, 
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eight  several  times ;  instead  of  swim- 
ming, or  clambering  out,  (as  she 
might  easily  have  done,)  she  simply 
addresses  herself,  in  an  octave  of 
squalls,  to  the  gods !  The  cat  which 
thus  behaved  was  surely  bewitched 
— "  whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad" — and  drown- 
ing was  too  good  for  her.  Had 
she  resided  in  Salem,  (Massachu- 
setts,) she  would  most  probably 
have  been  burned. 

If  the  reader  has  set  us  down, 
ere  this,  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
cats,  we  complain  of  no  injustice. — 
We  have  never  liked  them.  No 
thrift  follows  their  fawning  upon 
us;  while  of  deliberately  petting 
them,  we  have  ever  been  guiltless. 
They  are  the  Oily  Gammons  of 
the  quadruped  world ;  outwardly, 
smooth,  plausible,  sleek,  meek  and 
TOild  of  mien — base  villains  at 
heart.  An  old  Dominie  used  to 
tell  us,  in  our  satchelled  days,  that 
the  tossing  of  a  pebble  changed  the 
centre  of  the  world's  gravity ;  and 
a  blow  on  the  breast  of  mother 
earth,  from  the  puny  fist  of  little 
Jem,  the  smallest  boy  in  school, 
was  felt  by  her  to  her  remotest  ex- 
tremity. Upon  some  such  infini 
tessimal  principle  as  this,  we  be- 
lieve this  globe  the  better  for  every 
ninth  attempt  upon  a  cat's  life.  It 
must  be  something  purer,  after 
every  such  riddance  or  concentra- 
ted meanness,  however  small  in 
bulk. 

It  is  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
feline  character,  that  cats  and  dogs 
will  never  dwell  together  in  peace. 
The  feud  between  Towskr  and  Tab  : 
BY  is  older  than  any  War  of  Roses, 
or  mutual  hatred  ofGuelph  and 
Ghibelline ;  so  bitter,  Towser 
raises  his  progeny  to  keep  up  the 
quarrel,  and  infuses  into  them,  like 
Hamilcar^of  old,  the  concentrated 
hate  of  past  generations  ;  so  noto- 
rious, too,  a  certain  species  of  con- 
nubial bliss  finds  its  happiest  descrip- 


tion in  the  epithet,  "  a-cat-and^og 
lifer  Who's  to  blame  ?  Assuredly 
not  TowsER,  to  whose  general  good 
character,  all  candid  men  subscribe. 
His  noble  and  generous  traits  are 
beyond  cavil,  or  dispute  ;  and  thou- 
sands of  pages,  in  books  and  in  hu- 
man hearts,  bear  the  records  of  hia 
prowess,  his  gallant  bravery,  his  un- 
wavering affection,  his  self-sacrifi- 
cing devotion,  his  boundless  grati- 
tude. 

But  good  and  evil  will  not  dwell 
together  in  harmony.  The  native 
good  in  TowBER  asserting  itself 
wages  unceasing  war  upon  Tabbt, 
causing  her  to  quail  and  fiee  before 
him.  Thus  good  pursuing  evil, 
chases  it  into  nooks  and  crannies, 
and  into  the  branches  of  trees,  that 
it  may  escape  annihilation.  The 
old  Satan  in  cats,  like  the  old  Adam 
in  man,  will  manifest  itself^  and 
TowsER  cannot  abide  the  -exhi- 
bition. Though  in  general  the 
friend  of  peace,  we  can  only  say  of 
this  discord,  "  let  it  reign  forever." 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to 
hear  what  the  rats  and  mice  would 
say  of  cats,  were  they  as  highly 
gifled  with  tongue  as  with  tail.— 
What  a  huge  bristling  horror  must 
a  well -grown  cat  appear  to  an  un- 
sophisticated mouse  I  Doubtless  as 
gnm  a  monster  as  are  legendary 
giants  to  children ;  but  with  this 
wofiil  difference: — ^that  while  the 
cat  giant  is  a  bloody,  daily  reality, 
the  child's  giant  is  a  myU),  disap- 
pearing with  tops  and  marbles,  and 
laughed  at  heartily,  after  the  advent 
of  boots  and  a  long  tailed  coat. — 
What  dark  legends  must  the  mice 
have  of  kindred  and  friends  snatch- 
ed away  untimely;  going  out  at 
early  nightfall,  on  excursions  of 
pleasure,  to  be  waylaid  and— =de- 

flutinized! — and  of  long  watches 
ept,  watches  vain  and  mournful, 
for  the  never  more  returning. — 
What  long  chapters  of  advice  must 
the  old  mice  read  the  young  ones — 
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i(  indeed,  a  mouse  has  ever  a 
chance  to  become  Tenerable  and 
respected — warning  tbem,  as  they 
value  life  itself,  to  beware  of  the 
saintly,  amiable-looking  puss,  wait- 
ing for  them  outside  their  snug- 
gery ;  waiting  and  watching,  watch- 
ing and  waiting,  like  some  hoary 
spider  poised  in  the  centre  of  delu- 
sive web,  and  awaiting  the  delirious 
raring  of  some  pleasure-seeking 
fly,  dressed  in  his  best  of  blue  and 
^reen,  and  bound  upon  "spark- 
ing;**  or  more  nearly  still,  like 
some  respectable  Shtlock  perched 
upon  his  tri-legged  stool,  and  listen- 
ing with  keen,  exultant  ear,  for  the 
wSid  shoot  and  eager  step  of  some 
wayward  youth  in  search  of  "  raon- 
ish ; "  it  may  be,  for  the  footfall  of 
some  houseless,  wandering  woman, 
come  to  his  den  to  pawn  her  bridal 
ring  for  a  loaf — ^the  last  barrier  left 
between  her  and  starvatiou. 

To  sum  up:  Shy  scamps  are 
cats ;  Vicars  of  Bray,  falling  right 
side  up,  however  fierce  or  wide  the 
commotion  around  them;  eaves- 
droppers and  prowlers ;  robbers  of 
birds*  nests ;  catchers  of  canaries ; 
sworn  enemies  to  Shanghais,  and 
young  goslings;  midnight  assassins; 
Fhansees,  of  great  outward  humili- 
ty, but  proud  as  Lucifer ;  traitors  to 
every  trust ,  ingrates — repaying 
kindness  with  black  ingratitude; 
crafty  and  cunning  as  a  politician 
or  a  fox,  they  cannot  be  trusted, 
they  cannot  be  loved.  Prized  only 
for  their  cruelty,  the  day  will  yet 
come,  when  banished  forever  from 
fireside  and  home   circle — driven 


bevond  the  pale  of  civilization  and. 
refinement,  they  will  be  left  to  pick 
up  a  precarious  subsistence  among 
those  wilds  and  deserts  from  which 
they  should  never  have  been  taken. 
And  now,  gentle  reader,  that  our 
chapter  nears  its  close,  shall  we  tell 
you  why  it  was  begun  ?  We  have 
long  had  it  in  mind  to  set  this 
matter  right  before  the  world,  but 
the  more  immediate  incentive  was 
the  recent  conduct  of  a  highly  res- 
pectable puss,  who,  though  Well 
fed,  petted  and  caressed,  a  night  or 
two  ago  did  basely,  maliciously, 
and  ferociously  attack  the  strong- 
hold of  a  mocking  bird,  one  Zu- 
LEiKA,  by  name,  and  the  favorite 
songstress  of  Tabbt^s  mistress.  The 
vocalist  was  timely  rescued;  but 
the  cat  is  at  the  service  of  the 
Spiritual  Rappers,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  like,  may  take  her  interroga- 
tones. 

Requik— SCATl    IN    TartarumI 

Stay — we  are  getting  warm,  and 
will  recall  that.  Let  us  be  content 
with  a  vigorous  AV  AUNT !— which 
is  hereby  addressed  with  fervor  and 
feeling,  to  the  whole  cat  tribe  in 
general ;  leopardtis^  leoninuSy  ti- 
gerinue^  catamountus,  hyenarinua  ; 
and  very  especially  every  member 
of  the  tribe  Pelia  domesticus^  where- 
ever  abiding,  however  patronized, 
and  of  whatever  hue — whether 
spotted,  mottled,  speckled,  striped, 
black,  grey,  red,  yellow,  fewn,  dun- 
colored,  or— WHITE ! 
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A   PHILADELPHIA   LAWTER^B   VIEW  OF  THE    OOKSTITUTION. 
"ckcil"  om  thk  constitution. 


The  pamphlet  by  "  Cecil "  was 
originally  published  in  a  Philadel- 
phia paper,  and  has  been  re-pub- 
lished, in  its  present  form,  in  bos- 
ton, for  wider  circulation.  The 
writer  deals  with  the  vexed  question 
of  the  nation  in  a  summary 
fashion.  He  Is  as  "  thorough  "  in 
his  method  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
when  ruling  Ireland,  or  proposing 
to  tame  the  rebellious  commons 
of  England.  He  is  magisterial, 
grandiloquent,  and  oracular.  The 
request  of  the  South  for  more 
territory  is  dismissed,  with  the  in- 
dignant astonishment  which  Oliver 
Twist's  petition  for  more  gruel 
elicited  from  Mr.  Bumble,  and  the 
Southern  States  are  ordered  by 
Cecil  to  bow  to  the  great  Northern 
majority  very  much,  as  Oliver,  in 
the  poor-house  parlor,  is  command- 
ed by  Mr.  Bumble  to  bow  to  the 
Boattl. 

The  Government,  we  are  told, 
is  a  Union,  not  of  States,  but  of  the 
people.  The  majority  must  govern. 
The  North  is  the  majority.  The 
"feeble  and  foolish  South"  must 
submit.  Slavery  is  behind  the 
age.  It  is  disagreeable  to  the 
North,  and  Europe  is  not  pleased 
with  it.  It  must  be  modified  or 
perish.  It  is  protected  in  the 
states  by  the  Constitution;  but 
the  Constitution,  like  everything 
else,  will  be  controlled  by  the 
majority.  The  South  have  con- 
strued it  heretofore  to  suit  Southern 
purposes.  The  North  will  follow 
the  example.  The  South  must  not 
resist  It  must  not  "  kick  against 
the  pricks" — "against  the  great 
ChimooVazo  mountain  of  Noruiem 
power,  looming  up  from  the 
horizon,  steadfast,  immovable,  shat- 
tering all  opposition  into  spray  a&d 


foam,  remediless,  irreMstible,  which 
it  will  be  wiser  to  study  and  obey-^ 
than  to  deny  and  resist"  The 
North  has  now,  he  tells  us,  a  ma- 
jority of  six  millions.  A  part  of  it 
has  already  assumed  "  a  menacing 
attitude  against  slavery. "  "  In  afi 
questions  in  which  th^re  is  r 
difference  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  North  must  govern. " 
The  South  must  yield.  They  must 
depend,  for  their  security,  on  the 
integrity  and  magnanimity  of  the 
North.  They  must  not  attempt  to 
protect  themselves.  It  might  prove 
rebellion.  "Rebellion  would  be 
treason,  and  Northern  strength  can 
put  down  and  punish  treason." 
Can  anything  be  more  decisive  and 
conclusive?  It  is  Lord  North, 
again  in  all  the  amplitude  of 
menace  and  assumption — the  feeble 
colonies,  the  might  of  Great 
Britain,  the  protecting  care  of  the 
crown,  the  power  to  punish  rebels — 
all  the  topics  are  repeated  with  the 
the  same  condescending  air  of 
lofty  patronage.  Untaugnt  by  the 
past,  the  great  North  is  evidently 
waxing  fat,  and  threatens  to  per- 
form all  the  antics  to  which  a  well 
fed  denizen  of  the  stable  is  so 
proverbially  addicted. 

Such  is  the  summary  and  char- 
acter of  Cecir^  argument  and  ad- 
monition to  the  South. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reply 
to  opinions  like  these;  and  yet 
they  are  published  for  circulation 
in  the  Northern  States ;  tiiey  come 
from  a  respectable  source ; .  they 
are  well  expressed;  and  therefore 
they  may  be  entitled  to  a  notice 
which  their  unlimited  extravagance 
and  presumption  would  seem  to 
forbid. 

The  writer  begins  with  a  parallel 
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between  the  North  and  South,  aa 
fiuiciful  aa  such  parallels  usually 
are.  •*  In  the  South, "  he  ^says, 
"^the  laboring  class  form  no  portion 
of  the  people ;  in  the  North,  it 
forms  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  the  South,  the  laborers  are 
qla^es ;  in  the  North,  they  govern. 
In  the  South,  labor  is  degraded 
and  despised ;  in  the  North,  it  is 
respectable  and  respected."  Let 
na  examine  and  see  what  truth 
there  is  in  all  these  common-places. 

If  the  author  will  insist  that  the 
dareholder  never  labors,  still  the 
slaveholders  are  only  100,000,  as 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  undertakes 
to  prove.  The  whites  in  the  South- 
em  States  are  six  millions.  How 
do  the  5,900,000  subsist?  If 
Ihey  live  without  labor,  it  is 
another  miracle  of  the  South.  If 
they  live  by  labor,  how  is  it  that 
**in  the  South  the  laborinff  class 
form  no  portion  of  the  people?" 

Again,  **'  in  the  South,  the  labor- 
era  are  slaves.^  But  how  can  this 
be  true,  when  all  the  whites  in 
the  South,  except  100,000,  are 
laborers?  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  the  whites  are  slaves — or 
because,  in  the  South,  all  slaves  are 
laborers,  has  he  therefore  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  South, 
all  laborers  are  slaves.  One  might 
anppoee  that  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
ahould  be  able  to  aisoriminate 
between  two  propositions  so  widely 
different 

**In  the  North  they  govern." 
The  laborers  govern  in  the  North. 
Bnt  in  what  way  ?  They  vote  at 
elections.  They  do  the  same  at 
the  South,  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  are 
eonally  sent  to  Congress  by  men 
who  follow  the  plough.  How  is  it 
that  they  govern  at  the  North  and 
not  at  the  South  ? 

**In  the  South,  labor  is  degraded 
and  despised."  Can  this  ^  true 
if   ax    minions    of    whites,    less 


one  hundred  thousand  slaveholders, 
live  by  labor?  Is  labor  despised 
in  the  South,  because  a  few  persons 
do  no  work  ?  Are  the  millionaires 
and  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters, in  the  North,  addicted  to 
labor  in  any  greater  degree  than 
the  cotton  or  rice  planters?  But 
let  us  ask  what  labor  is  meant, 
when  we  are  told  that,  in  the 
South,  labor  is  despised,  and,  in  the 
North,  it  is  respected  and  respec- 
table ?  Labor  is  of  various  kinds. 
Which  of  these  is  meant  by 
"Cecil,"  under  the  vague  term 
that  he  employs  ?  Is  it  the  labor 
of  the  professions — of  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  clergyman? — 
This  is  respected  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  South .  Is  it  the  I abor  of 
the  mechanic  ?  There  are  as  many 
mechanics  in  places  of  honor  in 
the  Southern  States,  as  in  the 
North.  Is  it  the  labor  of  the  man 
hired  by  the  day  ?  Where  is  the 
evidence  that  this  kind  of  labor 
is  any  more  respected  or  respectable  , 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South? 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the 
native  Americans  in  the  North 
shun  this  labor.  Few  natives  are 
found  before  the  mast ;  very  few  or 
none  carry  hods  or  grade  roads,  or 
dig  canals,  or  toil  in  docks,  mines, 
or  quarries.  It  is  difficult  to  en- 
gage a  native  American,  man  or 
woman,  in  the  drudgery  even  of 
domestic  service*  Our  native 
American  brethren  at  the  North 
show  their  profound  respect  for 
labor  by  running  away  from  it 
To  prove  that  they  think  it  respec- 
table, they  carefully  avoid  it — 
They  turn  over  all  their  hard  work 
to  the  emigrants.  The  laboring 
emigrants  man  their  ships,  con* 
struct  their  railroads,  dig  their 
canals,  and  carry  on  their  shoulders 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  Northern 
States, 

There  is  but  one  species  of  labor 
that  seems  to  be  in  general  and 
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high  honor  with  our  neighbors  in  with  civility ;  never  with  rudeneBs ; 
the  North — the  labor  of  living  by  never  with  disdain  or  contempt, 
one^s  wits — the  labor  of  specula-  Fe\^  poor  in  the  world  are  less 
tion,  speculation  in  city  lots  and  subjected  to  the  proud  man^s  con* 
sites  of  cities,  in  fancy  stocks  and  tumely.  His  master's  hand  is  of- 
other  stocks,  in  merchandize,  in  fered  to  him  freely ;  it  is  taken 
real  estate,  in  railroads,  in  steam-  cordially.  As  much  as  the  day 
boats  and  ships,  in  a  thousand  laborer  is  respected  anywhere,  the 
schemes  for  obtaining  money  from  life  laborer  is  respected  in  the 
the  public  treasury — this  labor  Southern  States.  **  Cecil  ^  respects 
appears  to  be  universally  respected  the  hireling's  labor,  and  thinks  it 
and  respectable  there.  It  is  not  so  respectable,  and  we  agree  with  him 
highly  esteemed,  perhaps,  in  the  entirely.  He  scorns  the  slave's  labor 
South.  But  professional  labor,  and  the  slave,  and  we  differ  from 
intellectual  labor,  mechanical  labor,  him.  He  imputes  his  contenipta- 
the  labor  of  the  fields — ^these  are  ous^  feelings  and  opinion  to  the 
as  much  honored  in  the  South  as  South,  persuades  himself  that,  in 
anywhere.  the  South,  there  is  no  labor  but 
There  is  yet  another  kind  of  slave  labor,  and  is  thus  enabled,  by 
labor,  which  has  not  been  men-  an  easy  process,  to  convince  him- 
tioned  before,  but  which  has  pro-  sel^  and  tries  to  convince  others, 
duced  all  the  mystification  of  that  in  the  South  labor  is  degraded 
Cecil's  speculations.  It  is  slave  and  despised  because  he  himself 
labor.  All  other  labor  is,  perhaps,  degrades  and  despises  it. 
equally  respected  in  the  North  and  We  repudiate  his  sentiments, 
in  the  Soutn.  This  only  makes  an  We  regard  the  slave  as  God^s 
exception.  It  is  the  labor  of  the  creature,  brought  here  by  God's 
slave  alone  that  is  degraded  and  providence,  and  holding,  in  the 
despised  in  any  part  of  the  coun-  eyes  of  him  who  is  no  respecter 
try.  But  it  is  not  in  the  South  of  persons,  the  same  position  pre- 
that  it  is  despised  and  degraded,  cisely  that  every  other  human 
It  is  the  North  that  regards  it  with  being  holds — approved  if  he  per- 
scorn  and  c^ntumelv.  It  is  there  forms  his  duties  faithfully,  con- 
only  that  they  villifv  the  slave,  demned  if  he  disregards  or  neg- 
They  despise  and  spit  upon  him,  lects  them.  The  master  and  the 
while  they  profess  to  be  his  friends,  slave  will  be  judged  by  the  same 
In  their  eyes,  he  is  a  mere  chattel,  rule,  and  the  decision  will  in  no 
a  beast  of  burthen,  a  brute  on  the  wise  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  level  of  an  ox  or  an  ass.  In  the  one  or  the  other ;  so  thinking, 
the  opiaion  of  the  Southern  people  we  can  regard  him  as  a  Christian 
only,  is  the  labor  of  the  slave  held  and  a  brother.  With  regard  to 
to  be  worthy  of  respect  They  the  only  kind  of  labor  about  which 
alone  are  able  to  respect  the  man  there  is  really  any  difference  of 
held  to  labor  for  life.  It  is  the  opinion — the  labor  of  the  slave — 
condition,  as  they  think,  assigned  it  'may  then  be  said  with  justice, 
to  him  by  Providence.  If  he  dis-  that  it  is  respectable  and  respected 
charges  the  duties  of  his  station  in  the  SouUi,  and  degraded  and 
faithfully,  he  is  worthy  of  respect  oespised  in  the  North,  and  not  the 
In  the  South  he  receives  it  The  reverse,  as  "  Cecil "  has  stated, 
diligent  and  honest  slave  is  hon-  Notwithstanding  the  supposed 
ored  there;  he  is  treated  with  differences,  however,  with  which 
^marked  kindness;  he  is  addressed  the  writer  balances  his  trim  antithe- 
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fls,  be  concludes  that  all  would  be 
well,  but  for  one  thing  in  the 
South,  "which  satisfies  no  want 
and  excites  no  sympathy  in  the 
North;'*  one  thing  m  the  South 
to  which,  "in  the  North,  opposi- 
tion has  grown  into  positive  hos- 
tility," and  thus  he  concludes, 
"from  the  South  coraes  the  danger 
that  menaces  both. "  This  is  very 
much  the  sort  of  logic  that  a 
burglar  might  employ  when  break- 
ing into  a  Bank.  There  is  one 
thing  in  the  Bank,  he  may  say, 
that,  while  there,  satisfies  no 
want  and  excites  no  sympathy 
of  his.  He  opposes  the  hoarding 
system,  and  his  opposition  has 
grown  into  positive  hostility. — 
From  the  institution,  therefore, 
comes  the  danger  that  menaces  its 
vaults  and  perhaps  himself,  and 
not  from  any  unprincipled  violence, 
seeking  to  intermeddle  with  an- 
other's property.  His  reasoning, 
however  satisfactory  to  himself, 
would  not  be  sufficiently  cogent 
with  judge  or  jury  to  keep  him 
from  the  gallows  or  penitentiary,  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  caught  in 
the  attempt ;  but  it  is  very  mucb 
like  that  of  i* Cecil." 

"Cecil"  flatters  himself,  how- 
ever, with  the  belief  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  any  such  catastro- 
phe. The  great  mountain  of 
Northern  strength  will  **  shatter  all 
opposition  into  spray  and  foam." 
The  South  will  consult  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  at  laige,  and 
its  own  safety  and  peace  especially, 
by  submitting  to  tne  robbery,  and 
leaving  the  protection  of  the 
plundered  property  to  the  gene- 
rosity and  honor  of  the  assailant. 
The  North  loves  the  South,  and 
"there  is  security  for  the  South  by 
the  side  of  Northern  strength,  and 
and  in  the  friendship  of  the 
North."  While  he  informs  us 
that  opposition  there  has  grown 
into  positive  hostility  to   slavery; 


that  slavery  is  behind  the  age; 
that  it  must  recede,  and  finally 
perish,  he  counsels  us  to  entrust 
our  fortunes  to  the  guardianship 
of  Northern  power  and  friendship. 
They  would  be  as  safe,  without 
doubt,  as  the  Bank  treasure  in 
the  robber's  keeping.  But  at  no 
time  has  it  been  the  custom  of  free 
States  to  have  guardians  for  their 
liberties.  "Quis  custodiet,  ipsos 
custodes?"  who  shall  watch  the 
watchman  ?  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  South  will  deviate,  in  this 
matter,  from  former  usage,  and 
accept  the  advice  which  a  bKnd 
presumption  or  the  extreme  of 
simplicity  has  volunteered  to  of- 
fer it 

What  would  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  "  Cecil "  to  the  South, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
opinions  which  he  advocates  in 
reference  to  the  Territories.  They 
are  the  common  property  of  the 
States,  but  the  Southern  people  are 
to  be  excluded  from  them.  We 
mean,  by  people  or  population, 
what  Mr.  Adams  and  the  North 
understood  the  words  to  mean  in 
1774.  The  South  has  the  right  to 
extend  its  mixed  population  of 
whites  and  blacks  into  the  new 
Territory  of  the  Union.  They 
have  always  exercised  the  right, 
during  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, they  have  demanded  and 
received  their  equal  share  of  the 
conunon  Territory.  They  have 
grown  thus  from  six  States  to 
fifteen  in  number.  If  there  is  a 
policy  of  the  Union  clearly  estab- 
lished by  early  and  continued  as- 
sent, it  is  that  of  a  fair  division  of 
its  Territory  between  two  great 
sections  of  the  Republic.  This 
policy  is  as  just  and  necessary, 
now,  as  it  has  been  heretofore. 
The  rights  of  the  South  are  the 
same;    and  the    mixed  free  and 
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slave  population  of  the  Southern 
States  still  requires  extension  as 
much  as  the  free  population  of  the 
North.  Whether  this  division  of 
Territory  be  made  by  a  river,  like 
the  Ohio,  in  1787;  or  by  an 
imaginary  line,  as  in  1820 ;  or  by 
the  free  choice  of  each  new  State, 
as  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
act,  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
But  some  division  is  indispensable. 
Our  great  North  must  not  expect 
to  monopolize  all  the  Territorial 
property  of  the  Union,  under  the 
fraudulent  pretences  of  charity  and 
philanthropy.  It  was  tried  fomwr- 
ly,  under  the  disguise  of  chartered 
riffhts.  It  failed  then,  and  will 
fail  again.  It  lacks  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  iusUce.  Whatever  our 
strong  and  prosperous  Northern 
friends  may  think,  in  .the  over- 
weening abundance  of  a  self-com- 
placent humor,  their  demand  is  at 
variance  with  the  essential  nature, 
spirit,  and  life  of  our  Kepublican 
Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

That  Union  is  a  widely  different 
thing  to  what  "  Ce^il "  is  disposed 
to  make  it.  No  mistake  more 
fatal  could  be  made  by  any  party 
in  the  country,  than  to  act  upon 
the  principle  which  forms  the  key 
of  this  writer's  position.  "The 
Union,  "  he  says,  "  is  a  Union,  not 
of  States,  but  of  the  people ;  and 
the  majority  must  govern. "  This 
is  dealing  with  the  great  Consti- 
tutional question  which  has  en- 
gaged the  chief  men  of  the  Nation 
since  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  his  usual  short-hand 
decision.  He  goes  beyond  the 
Federalist  itself,  in  his  doctrine  of 
centralization.  The  authors  of  the 
Federalist  describe  the  Govern- 
ment as  partly  National  and  partly 
Federal;  "CeciP  asserts  it  to  be 
National  only.  He  sets  aside  every 
leading  fact  of  its  history,  the  best 
commentary  on   its  oharacter  and 


purposes.  He  forgets  that  it  was 
formed  by  States;  was  accepted 
and  ratified  by  States ;  was  amend- 
ed by  States ;  and  has  a  perpetual 
reference  to  States  in  every  step  of 
its  progress.  The  Senate  is  the 
representative  of  States;  the  Presi- 
dent is  elected  by  electors  chosen 
by  States;  when  an  election  fiiils 
before  the  people,  he  is  elected  by 
States ;  direct  taxes,  when  imposed, 
are  apportioned  among  Stat^  and 
are  paid  by  States. 

But  leaving  these  considerations, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  to  the 
learned  members  of  Congress,  to  be 
twisted  into  all  sorts  of  constitu- 
tional arguments,  declamatory  or 
logical,  we  would  suggest  to  our 
author  one  view  of  the  subject 
which  seems  to  us  more  conclusive 
than  them  all.  It  is  derived  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  States  have 
separate  and  independent  Govern- 
ments. 

The  States  are  organized  bodies, 
with  every  form  of  government  in 
full  exercise.  They  have  Legisla- 
tures, Executives,  and  Judiciariea. 
Their  powers,  within  their  limits, 
are  exclusive,  each  of  the  other. 
They  impose  taxes;  they  raise  ar- 
mies of  militia,  officered,  armed, 
and  drilled  as  they  please;  they 
establish  great  monied  institutions, 
and  issue  money  without  limit. 
Here,  then,  is  a  solution  of  the 
whole  question.  Nothing  can  di- 
vest the  States  of  their  State  Gov- 
ernments. An  invasion  of  the 
rights,  of  one  part  of  the  Union  by 
another,  under  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  would  be  met  by  es- 
tablished Republics,  and  not  as 
opposition  to  the  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain  would  be,  by  men 
without  law,  order,  organization,  or 
arms.  The  Governor  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  the  President ;  the  Legis- 
lature at  Richmond,  as  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  The  contest 
would  be,  not  of  Governments  with 
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rebels,  bni  of  one  Government  with 
another.  So  long  as  this  is  true, 
tbe  Union  must  be  a  Union  of 
States,  the  roost  specious  reasoning 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Divest  the  States  of  their  State 
Government,  as  Hamilton  proposed 
to  do,  and  the  General  Government 
becomes  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple* Restore  the  State  Govem- 
ments,  and  you  restore  a  Federal 
Government  of  States.  These  are 
things,  not  words,  like  a  constitu- 
tional argument  or  a  party  pam- 
phlet. The  Government  of  England 
would  be  changed  in  a  day  if  sep- 
arate Governments  were  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
elected  by  their  people,  without 
influence  or  control  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  London.  The  imperial 
Government  of  Great  Britain  might 
be  called  still  bv  the  same  name, 
but  it  would  no  longer  be  the  same 
thing.  The  illustration  may  be 
multiplied  without  end. 

Soch  being  essentially  and  of 
necessity  the  federal  nature  of  the 
General  Government,  from  the  im- 
moveable fact  which  looms  up,  to  use 
the  magnificent  language  of  "Ce- 
cil,'^ like  a  Chiraborazo  mountain, 
from  the  horizon  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, it  follows  that  the  temper 
with  which  the  Government  is  con- 
ducted must  be  one  of  conciliation 
and  mutual  forbearance.  To  disre- 
gard, in  such  a  Government,  the 
feelings  or  interests  of  any  one 
State,  would  be  unwise ;  to  violnte 
those  of  half  the  States  in  the 
Union,  would  be  folly  and  madness. 
A  similar  policy  could  not  be 
attempted,  without  danger,  in  a 
despotism,  unless  the  rule  be  in 
vigorous  hands;  nor  could  it  pre- 
vail there  without  the  ruin  of  the 
country  that  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  it  The  result,  with  such  a 
country,  would  be  gradual  decay, 
like  t^at  of  Spain;  with  us,  it 
would  be  endless  civil  war. 


The  rule  of  poIi<^  suggested  aa 
indispensable  in  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment like  ours,  is  the  true  one,  even 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  are  clearly  delegated  and 
universally  admitted ;  far  more  cau- 
tious will  be  the  action  of  the  gen- 
uine statesman^in  reference  to  those 
which  are  denied  or  disputed  ;  and 
which,  above  all,  have  become  sub- 
jects of  debate  and  irritation  be^ 
tween  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union.  One  of  these  is  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  legislation  of  the  National  Ter- 
ritory. To  talk  of  settling  this,  or 
any  great  question,  and  of  ruling 
the  whole  country,  among  a  people 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
mere  numerical  majority  of  one 
section  over  another,  indicates  a 
degree  of  self-complacent  simpli- 
city, the  very  reverse  of  the  acute- 
ness  usually  ascribed  to  the  writer's 
city  and  profession.  And  yet  this 
is  Cecil's  sole  secret  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him 
into  the  Kansas  dispute,  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  to  settle  it.  The 
interest  of  these  frontier  broils  has 
ceased  everywhere ;  the  quack  med- 
icine has  lost  its  efficacy,  and  its 
virtues  are  no  longer  proclaimed 
and  preached  from  pulpit,  stump, 
or  tribune. 

The  most  imposing  portion  pf 
the  pamphlet  under  review  is  its 
conclusion.  If  this  fails  to  impress 
the  people  of  the  South  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  condescension  of 
the  Northern  people,  their  benevo- 
lent regard  for  their  Southern 
brethren,  their  readiness  to  take 
care  of  Southern  interests,  and  to 
bear  with  Southern  haughtiness,  it 
will  serve  to  prove  that  all  sense  of 
gratitude  and  propriety  is  extinct 
among  the  people  of  the  South. 

"The  Northern  people,"  he.  tells 
us,  ^*love  the  South  as  part  of  their 
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country.  They  are  slow  to  wrath 
and  easy  to  be  entreated ;  they  will 
endure  many  things,  but  not  all 
things.  Kansas  massacres,  General 
Pierce,  and  Mr.  Brooks  are  among 
the  things  they  will  not  endure. ' 
This  proclamation  was  issued  in 
Philadelphia  in  July  last,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Kansas  massacres 
have  ceased;  the  President,  Gen. 
Pierce,  retires  from  the  White 
House;  and  Mr.  Brooks,  if  Provi- 
dence in  His  wisdom  had  not  other- 
wise ordered  events,  would  have 
submitted,  without  doubt,  to  the 
prescriptive  decree.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  great 
man-mountain  of  the  North   will 


allow  the  constituents  of  the  de- 
ceased member  to  elect  another. 
The  Northern  prodigy,  like  him  of 
Lilliput,  is  good  natured  and  easy 
to  be  entreated.  "Cecil,"  in  his 
next  pamphlet,  will  perhaps  inform 
our  anxious  neighbors  of  Edgefield, 
the  home  of  Mr.  Brooks,  whether 
they  will  be  permitted  to  choose  a 
successor  to  their  deceased  Repre- 
sentative,  ^notwithstanding  their 

past  indiscretion  in  returning  one 
so  obnoxious  to  Northern  censure. 
We  will  hope  for  the  best.  The 
ready  submission  to  the  decree,  in 
Kansas  and  in  Washington,  will 
perhaps  ensure  its  suspension  so  far 
as  South  Carolina  is  concerned. 


A  WINE  SONG. 

[From  the  Paniftn  of  Hftfls.] 

There's  nothing  in  the  world,  boys, 
Worth  an  hour  of  sorrow: 

Let  us  sell  our  clothes  for  wine, 
And  never  mind  to-morrow! 

Crowns  are  pretty  caps,  boys, 
Toys,  the  wide  world  overj 

But  they're  never  worth  the  loss 
Of  the  heads  they  cover! 

Thinking  of  the  pearls,  boys. 

Makes  my  spirit  bold; 
But  I  wonld'nt  go  to  sea, 

For  a  ton  of  gold! 

Nothing  in  the  world,  boys, 
Is  worth  a  minute's  sorrow: 

This  is  life — ^to  drink  to-day, 
And  pray  for  drink  to-morrow! 
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ORIENTAL    LYRICS. 

.  LOVE  AND  PATIBKOB. 

[Fenlaii.] 

The  heart  where  love  and  patience  dwell- 
But  sach  there  cannot  be — 

I  hold  it  not  a  heart,  but  stone, 
It  will  not  do  for  me. 

Ab,  no!  a  thousand  pharsangs  part 
The  loving  and  the  patient  heart. 

What  discipline  shall  I  adopt 

To  ease  this  wo  of  mine? 
I  hearken  to  the  harp,  in  vain, 

And  drain  the  cups  of  wine; 
I  love,  but  cannot  patient  be, 

Nor  can  the  patient  love  tike  me ! 


8ULT  AK     O  WEIS. 

I  left  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  soul 

One  day,  to  visit  the  abodes  of  men ; 

A  little  while  I  was  a  stranger  here, 

But  now  I  seek  the  home  from  whence  I  came. 

I  was  the  servant  of  a  mighty  lord, 
Whose  court  I  left ;  I  g^  to  him  again ; 
Bound  down  with  shame  and  terror  I  return, 
Bearing  with  me  my  sword  and  winding  sheet ! 

A  little  while  that  holy  bird,  my  soul, 
Was  prisoned  in  the  cage  of  mortal  life  ,* 
But  now  the  cage  is  broken,  I  am  gone, 
The  bird  flies  back  to  its  beloved  fields! 

Farewell,  my  sweet  companions,  my  dear  friends, 
No  further  stay  is  mine,  I  leave  you  now. 
May  you  be  happy  in  the  world  of  men. 
May  1  be  happy  in  the  world  of  souls  ! 


A   JAR    OF   WINE. 

[PtnUa.] 

Day  and  night  my  thoughts  incline, 
To  the  blandishments  onf  wine: 
Jars  were  niade  to  drain,  I  think. 
Lips,  I  know,  were  made  to  drink! 


When  I  die  (the  day  be  far! ) 
Should  the  potters  make  a  jar 
Out  of  this  poor  clay  of  mine. 
Let  the  jar  be  filled  with  wine! 
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TO  OUS  READSIU. 

We  offer  to  the  Public,  with  thisi  oar 
firtt  Number,  another  depository  for 
Soudiern  g^enius,  and  a  new  iocentivo,  as 
we  hope,  for  its  active  exercise. 

While  enguged,  as  we  are  and  shall  be, 
in  a  generous  competition  with  other 
States,  in  all  industrial  pursuits,  agricul- 
tural and  commercial,  surely  it  is  not  for 
the  South,  with  its  lofty  aspirations,  fine 
taste,  and  subtle  intellect,  to  neglect  the 
noblest  of  all  fields  of  enterprse-— that  of 
Letters  and  the  Arts. 

The  time  is  auspicious.  The  enter- 
prise is  universally  welcomed ;  and  to 
seal  its  certain  success  by  the  happiest 
coincidence,  the  achievements  of  one 
man,  collected  and  exhibited  to  our  ad- 
miring gaze,  give  proof  the  roost  conclu- 
sive that  no  triumphs  can  be  withheld 
from  Southern  genius  and  industry.  We 
•hall  look  back,  hereafter,  to  tlie  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Fraser  Gallery  as  the  em 
from  which  we  may  date  successful 
efforts  in  every  department  of  intellectual 
power* 

No  pursuit  is  so  noble.  The  eye,  that 
glances  back  on  the  annals  of  past  ages, 
reposes  lovingly,  not  on  accumulations  of 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  die  exploiu  of 
conquerors,  or  the  extension  of  mighty 
empires,  but  on  the  periods  and  people 
that  have  adorned  humanity  with  the  tro- 
phies and  charms  of  Science  and  the 
Arts;  not  on  Persia  and  its  luxurious 
Satrapies,   but   on  the  poetry   and   elo- 

Suencc  of  Greece.  Her  great  names 
ve  ita  the  memories  of  mm,  and  awaken 
the  emulation  of  the  parent  hearts  and 
most  elevated  intellects.  We  would  not 
Jbe  deaf  to  the  voice  of  tho  charmer. 
In  our  ^reat  Country,  although  one,  we 
are  many.  There  will  naturally  arise, 
through  its  immense  extent,  shades  and 
varieties  of  thought  and  sentiment  hon- 
estly entertained,  each  requiring  a  special 
exponent.  We  ask  your  aid  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  one  more 
for  Southern  opinion  and  Southern  feel- 
ing. They  can  find  no  expression  abroad. 
They  have  few  opportunities  at  home. 
Let  us  add  another.     We  can  not  add 


will  not  anticipate  disappointment-  We 
will  not  believe  that  we  shall  meet,  in  any 
quarter,  with  cold  neglect  or  causeless 
refusal,  or  chilling  auguries  of  certain  or 
possible  failure.  We  look  forward, 
rather,  with  unfaltering  confidence,  to 
c<irdial,  frank,  and  ready  appreciation  of 
our  humble  but  resolute  efforts — to  a 
determination,  on  nil  sides,  that  what- 
ever we  la^k  to  ensure  a  successful  issue, 
shall  bo  promptly  supplied,  and  that  the 
hearts,  intellect,  and  purses  of  all  Sooth- 
em  men  and  women  will  be  open  for  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Russell's  Mao- 

AZINE. 

Putnam's  Monthly  is  clever  enough,  in 
its  way.  It  has  a  few  small  defecu  how- 
ever. It  is  always  mistaking  pertness 
for  ease,  flippancy  for  wit,  and  inordinate 
conceit  fur  conscious  superiority.  It  is 
parvenu  tlioroughly,  and  characteristic  of 
its  birth-place.  The  city  of  the  newly- 
made  rich  abounds  in  this  phase  of  refine- 
ment. Its  literature  natundly  assumes 
the  local  type,  and  the  Monthly  affords 
iu  most  pcxfect  examplar.  Mr.  Putnam 
is  only  Mr.  Potiphar  in  the  new  charac- 
ter of  literary  bear-loader,  with  no  abate- 
ment of  petty  arrogance,  afihctation,  and 
assumption,  of  vulgar  swagger  and  pomp- 
ous self-complacency,  without  a  shade  of 
gentlemanly  tone  or  bearing. 

If  the  Putnam  wit  is  not  the  genuine 
ingredient,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  saleable 
New  York  commodity,  and  comes  up, 
therefore,  to  his  own  standard  of  value. 
Although  not  the  true  Attic  salt,  it  is  a 
salt  of  some  sort — of  Salt  River,  per- 
haps. The  menagerie  of  the  Monthly 
are  members  of  the  Fremont  regiment. 
They  have  lately  returned  from  tho  fe^ 
mous  expedition  into  the  saline  territory. 
Ono  of  them  has  been  industrious  enough 
to  bring  Putnam  a  pocketful  of  its  curi* 
osities.  They  are  as  novel  and  interest- 
ing as  any  thing  gathered  in  the  Nile 
region  by  the  same  traveller. 

In  the  February  number  there  is  an 
elaborate  attempt  at  fun.  The  suhiect  is 
the  Commercial  Convention  lately  as- 
sembled in  Savannah,  together  with 
Southern  men    and    matters  generally. 
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The  Tftyngenr  dispofU  himself  in  the 
ew&mps  of  the  South  with  the  alacrity  of 
«  hippopotamus,  as  described  by  Gum- 
ming',  in  an  Africiui  cane^rake.  Me 
aenrea  up  the  Pickwick  papers  once  more 
to  the  public,  not  in  a  mere  niggardly 
allaaion,  but  at  full  length,  and  introduces 
QB,  with  a  charming  felicity  of  invention, 
to  Snodgrass,  Tupraan,  and  Winkle,  who 
perform  a  large  part  of  the  '*  devertise- 
ment,*^  «•  he  calls  it.  But  it  will  never 
do.  Mr.  Dickens  is  one  thing,  but  Mr. 
Putnam,  playing  Dickens,  is  another 
a&ir,  and  not  tolerable  to  Gods  or  Men. 

The  imitation  is  very  like  that  exhib- 
ited,  many  years  ago,  by  a  similar  actor, 
whom  Esop  has  immortalised  in  one  of 
Ids  fables.  A  favorite  dog,  as  Esop  tells 
the  story,  like  Dickens,  for  example,  was 
accustomed  to  frisk  about  his  master,  and 
evfin  to  leap  into  his  lap.  An  ass,  like 
Putnam's  aspirant  after  dickens'  honors, 
•ceing  this,  and  wishing  to  make  himself 
agreeable  in  the  same  quarter,  followed 
the  dog's  example,  widi  a  clumsy  effort 
to  be  playful.  But  the  parallel  ceases 
here.  The  type  and  the  ante^ype  have 
not  been  equally  fortunate,  if  equally 
meritorious;  the  one  was  ctidgeled,  the 
other  is  rewarded  for  his  gambols.  The 
New  York  public  is  a  good-natured  mas- 
ter, and  has  so  pleasing  a  remembrnnce 
of  his  grand  reception  of  Dickens  and  of 
the  grateful  return,  that  he  is  delighted 
to  tec  any  one  assuming  his  guest  s  air 
and  garb,  however  rude  the  imitation.  A 
bear,  in  the  Dickens^  coat,  would  be  wel* 
come,  to  say  nothing  of  an  animal  so 
harmless  as  our  traveller. 

A  few  years  ago,  Sydney  Smith  sneered 
at  American  Literature.  The  North  was 
indignant.  They  have  never  ceased  to 
allude  to  it.  Where,  they  asked,  with 
uoaflected  astonishment,  is  Barlow's  Vis- 
ion, and  D wight's  Canaan,  aftd  Cotton 
Mather,  and  Morfe's  Geography  1  But 
now,  the  North  has  turned  sneerer,  and 
sneers  at  Southern  litenitnre.  Our  turn 
may  come  next,  who  knows  T  Every  dog 
has  his  day.  If  the  currish  fortunes  of 
the  North  flourish  now,  the  canine  luck 
of  the  South  may  prosper  at  some  future 
periDd.  Quien  tabet  There  is  no  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  the  way.  It  requires 
only  a  new  commercial  arrangement,  as 
Putnam  assures  us.  It  is  encouraging  to 
trace  the  progress  of  letters  at  the  North. 
Hie  duty  on  books,  so  honorable  to  the 
country,  created  large  publishing  houses. 
A  large  publishing  house  can  pay  for  a 
magaxine.  A  magazine  produces  the 
Potiphar  paperf,  Prue  and  I,  and  the 
work  is  done.  Shall  we  not  have  a  liter- 
ature, in  thne,  by  the  same  contrivance, 
and  repeat  the  neer,  in  turn,  agunst  our 


next  nefghbor  f  Literature,  accoiding  to 
Putnam,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  large 
publishing  bouse,  with  capital  to  pay  for 
periodicals.  Transfer  the  house  to  Rich* 
moud,  and  you  transfer  the  literature.  It 
is  a  question,  not  of  wits,  but  of  dollars. 
It  is  a  branch  of  trade  only,  and  will 
reach  us  in  time.  We  shall  have  the 
bouse  in  due  season,  and  then,  Jbrtunati 
nimntrHf  we  shall  have  Howadjis,  and 
Memoirs  of  Barnum  and  Greely,  and 
Hot  Com,  and  other  masterpieces  like 
those  of  New  York.  We  have  the  w  ritcrs 
already.  Our  Salt  River  friend  says  so, 
and  says,  moreover,  that  Maga-^his  nick- 
aamo  for  Putnam— is  wilKng  to  employ 
them.  We  want  nothing  but  a  Putnam 
or  Harper,  steam  presses,  and  abundance 
of  paper. 

Our  traveller  frankly  declares,  that  he 
will  take  occasion  frequently  to  speak  ill 
of  slavery.  He  does  so  in  his  February 
number,  and  falls  into  a  sort  of  some- 
thing, here  and  there,  which  he  intends 
for  reasoning.  It  is  more  comical  than 
his  fun.  But  we  have  no  space  for  it  at 
present.  It  will  keep  cool,  as  Swift  said 
of  lord  Orrery's  unopened  letters. 

Our  enterprising  traveller  winds  up 
his  article  on  Southern  affairs  with  this 
emphatic  declaration :  **  We  shoot  folly 
as  it  flies,  and  wherever  it  flies,  and 
wherever  it  perches.  And  if  folly  bloats 
into  crime,  or  fuddles  into  fury,  we  shall 
still  shoot  away.''  Very  finely  said,  and 
a  most  formidable  customer.  If  the  gen- 
tleman were  in  the  possession  of  the 
divine  arms  of  Pope,  or  of  a  six-shooter 
of  mortal  manufacture,  or  of  any  thing 
as  formidable  even  as  an  old  Continental 
musket,  with  a  flint  lock,  and  a  stock  as 
as  straight  as  a  shingle,  we  might  feel 
constrained,  in  Christian  charity,  to 
warn  him  of  the  danger  he  would  be  run- 
ning of  firing  into  his  own  fowl-roost  and 
committing  suicide.  But,  as  it  is,  there 
is  no  harm  in  his  weapon,  to  be  appnv 
bended,  either  for  himself  or  any  body 
else,  and  therefore  let  him  **  shoot  away. 
Putnam  pays,  and  the  world  will  be  de- 
lighted with  a  continuation  of  sentences 
like  his  last  happy  flourish  in  style—**  if 
folly  bloats  into  crime,  or  fuddles  int6 
fury."  What  a  specimen  of  the  curioM 
fellcitas  1     Horace  has  nothing  Hke  it. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  one 
drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
choice  phrases.  What  do  they  mean  T 
Is  it  comedy  or  tragedy  ?  '  So  far  as  folly 
is  concerned,  it  is  comedy;  when  it 
comes  to  crime^  it  is  traged^.  At  what 
stage  of  the  dropsical  process  by  which 
folly  bloats  into  crime,  does  the  comedy 
become  tragedy?  Is  it  a  hit  against 
Wall  Street,  and   does  our  Salt   River 
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friend  prepare  war  on  tke  balU  and 
bears  f  Both  of  these  parties  bloat  into 
millionaires  by  means  oot  always  legiti- 
mate. But  in  their  case,  it  is  knavery 
that  bloats  into  crime,  and  not  foUy.  So 
that  goewb  vill  not  do. 

And  then,  again,  that  other  felicitous 
exploit  in  style — "fuddles  into  fury." 
What  can  be  finer?  But,  querit  is  not 
this  a  mistake  of  the  press,  for  fiddle* 
into  fury,  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  Ho- 
garth's euiaged  musician  f  Fiddling  is 
more  natural  to  folly  than  fuddling. 
Every  body  fuddles.  Even  Maga,  alias 
Putnam,  may  fuddle  into  fury,  or  into 
fun,  even,  when  champaign  or  .punch  are 
in  season.  But  for  folly  not  only  to  fud- 
dle, but  to  fuddle  into  fury,  is  full  of  for^ 
cible  feebleness  and  funny  incongrnity. 
Or,  is  our  determined  sportsman  resolved 
to  take  the  field  against  all  topers  who 
fuddle  into  fury  and  delirium  tremens  7 
Will  he  make  all  the  foes  of  the  Maine 
liquor-law  cases  for  the  Bond  Street  coro- 
ner T  In  a  word,  what  game  does  our 
insatiate  archer  mean  to  bag,  when  he 
leads  the  pursuit  after  folly,  with  bended 
bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  7 

Such  are  the  Critic's  beauties  of  style ; 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  on  those  which 
he  quotes  and  praises,  in  the  February 
number,  from  his  favorite  author.  They 
are  from  Mrs.  Howe,  whom  Putnam 
delights  to  honor  as  a  miracle  of  genius 
above  her  sex.  We  know  little  o{  the 
lady,  or  her  poems,  beyond  the  extractSr 
and  of  these,  in  mercy  to  our  readers, 
we  shall  notice  only  one  or  two.  Here 
is  a  stanza  from  an  address  of  women  to 
the  less  wor^y  sex : 

"  We   that  are  held  of  you  in   narrow 
chains. 
Sought  for  our  beauty,  through  our  folly 
raised, 
One  n>oment,  to  a  barren  eminence. 
To  drop  in  dreary  nothingness,  amazed.'^ 

In  the  last  line,  the  fair  poetess  has 
the  honor  to  resemble,  and  even  to  equal 
Pope-^^no  craving  void  left  aching  in 
the  breast."  This  **  aching  void,"  and 
•*  dreary  nothing  "  are  equally  fine,  and 
equally  intelligible.  The  whole  passage 
is  evidently  intended  to  be  descriptive  of 
matrimony — the  narrow  chain  Sy  tiie  bar- 
ren eminence,  the  drop  into  dreary 
nothingness,  amazed,  are  picturesque  and 
expressive.  She  had  in  her  mind,  with- 
out doubt,  a  passage  in  the  letters  im- 
puted to  the  younger  Lyttleton,  in  which 
that  friend  to  wedlock  describes  the  Eng- 
lish marriage  service  as  the  charming 
ceremony  that  begins  with  "  dearly  be- 
loved," and  ends  with  ''amazement!" 


In  a  subsequent  stanza,  aha  coaiplain* 
ingly  adds, 

*'  We  touch  the  brim,  while  ye  exhaust 
the  bowl." 

The  two  passages  togedier,  we  are 
afraid,  indicate  a  squinting  towards  free 
love  and  deep  drinking.     Again  she  says, 

"  We,  dwarfed  to   suit  the  measure  of 
your  pride, 
Thwarted  in  all  our  measures  and  our 
powers. 
Have  yet  a  sad,  majestic  recompense, 
The  dignity  of  suflfering — that  is  ours." 

Our  fair  friend  and  her  countrywomen, 
it  would  seem,  although  thwarted  in 
every  thing,  retain  one  thing;  they  have 
a  majestic  recompense  in  £e  dignity  of 
suffering.  They  visit  no  theatres,  attend 
no  operas,  frequent  no  balls,  display  no 
silks,  satins,  hoops,  or  laces;  they  never 
shine  in  pearls,' nor  sparkle  in  diamonds, 
nor  glorify  Broadwayr  nor  flutter,  like 
brilliant  bytterflies,  from  watering-place 
to  watering-place,  nor,  in  an  easier  anJ 
more  efficient  way,  wear  the  breeches  at 
home,  quietly  regulating  the  goodnnan'ft 
ex^oyments,  with  a  firm  and  judicioua^ 
hand ;  -—  not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  are  wrapped 
up  forever  in  the  dignity  of  suffering; 
and  the  poor  husband  or  papa,  who  is 
toiling  and  sweating  to  raise  the  wind  lor 
the  sufferers,  is  the  tyrant  of  the  house- 
hold, if  he  does  not  succeed,  and  thwarts 
all  its  pleasures  and  powers,  leaving  it 
but  one  majestic  recompense,  which  may 
easily  be  imagined. 

The  fair  writer  informs  the  male  sex 
that  they  have  all  been  born,  every 
n)other*s  son  of  them,  without  a  single 
excepdon. 

*^  The  proudest  of  you  li^'es  not,  but  he 

wrung  * 

A  woman^  unresisting  form  with  pain.'' 

We  suppose  the  most  obtuse  of  the 
bearded  sex  will  not  dispute  the  fact.. 
But  when  she  adds  that  their  nurturer 
for  years,  has 

"Brought    back    the   bitter   child-birth 
throes  again," 

she  propounds  a  riddle  in  physiology 
which  is,  by  no  means,  so  easy  of  expla- 
nation, and  which  some  may  be  disposed 
to  question. 

But  we  refrain  from  inflicting  on  our 
readers  any  more  of  this  morbid  and 
mewling  nonsense.  If  these  ravings 
have  any  real  existence  in  the  author'^s 
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miad,  they  are  the  oiTspriDg  of  distem- 
pered nerres  or  a  diseased  stomach. 
Tbey  belong  to  the  effusions  of  the  hys- 
terical or  dyspepcic  school  of  poetry. 
Their  inspiration  comes  from  no  higher 
sonrce  than  a  larfeit,  or  something 
worse. 

If,  on  the  other  hand, — and  the  theory 
is  one  which  we  much  nsore  readily 
adopt — ^if  all  this  "  dignity  of  snfermg" 
the  chronic  child-birth  throes  lasting  for 
years,  and  the  (ailing  into  nothingness, 
amazed,  are  all  poetical  cant,  sham,  or 
make  belieye;  all  false  and  factitious; 
dHy,  bat  nothing  worse ;  if  Mrs.  Howe, 
after  the  most  terrible  paroxysm  of  dig- 
nified endurance,  takes  her  coffee  and 
toast,  whips  her  children,  and  scolds  her 
cook,  in  tne  most  "approved  fashion  of 
orderly  house-keepers;  if  she  puts  on 
ber  lacrymose  distresses  and  complaints 
for  a  flight  to  Parnassus,  in  the  same 
manner  that  she  assumes  her  bonnet  and 
cloak,  fiirs  and  gloves,  for  a  walk  or  a 
^sit,  why,  so  much  the  better  for  her, 
and  for  all  about  her;  but,  so  far  as  the 
rrader  of  her  grievoua  lucubrations  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  difference,  of 
importance,  between  the   real  and   the 

pretended   troubles they  are   equally 

wearisome  and  disgusting. 

Putnam  remarks  of  die  verses,  that 
they  are  not  "  waman*s  poetry."  Noth- 
ing more  true,  if  he  means  that  they  are 
not  womanly.  No  womcm,  of  sound 
heart  and  head,  wonid  write  them.  There 
is  no  single  pidse  in  them  of  nature  or 
truth. 

It  is  Coleridge,  we  believe,  who  says, 
that  poetry  should  be  sense,  if  nothing 
more,  or  whatever  more  it  may  be.  It 
is  a  maxim  which  he  did  not  always 
observe  himself,  but  its  truth  has  been 
illnstrated  only  by  his  own  departures 
from  the  rale.  Btill  worse  is  the  case 
when,  instead  of  tense,  we  have  substi- 
tnted,  not  nonsense  merely,  but  false, 
morbid,  and  mischievous  sentiment  like 
the  hallucinations  of  Mrs.  Howe. 

Soch  is  the  choice  Northern  literature 
diat  Putnam  seleeU  tot  parade.  The 
critic  and  the  poet  are  worthy  of  each 
other:  ^ 

—  arcades  ambo, 
Et  eaatare  pares  ct  respondere  paratL 

Alike,  in  dreary  nothingness  amased. 
Critic  and  bard— the  praiser  and   tho 
praised. 

A  witty  correspondent  sends  us  the 
following  comic  version  of  one  of  Juve- 
aaTs  more  quiet  satires  i 


Leotua  erat  Cedro  Proonla  minor,  Ae. 
Juv.  Bat.,  111. 


Jones  had  onee  a  single  bed, 

Shorter  than  his  four  foot  wife ; 
On  a  shelf,  a  loaf  of  bread, 

Half  a  fork  and  broken  knife, 
Lonesome,  empty  whiskey  jug — 
Iron  spoon  and  fractured  mag — 
Pipe  of  elay,  with  horrid  eraok, 
2iMt  year's  Miller's  Almaaae ; — 
These  were  all  his  goods :  yon  add, 
Jones  the  next  to  nothing  had. 
True ;  bat  though  a  wretehed  boasti 
Jones  his  next  to  nothing  lost  s 
And  the  whole  calamity 

Of  the  fire  must  be  endured ; 
Jones  was  quite  too  poor  to  be 

Even  ''partially  insured/' 


Brown,  the  baehelor,  next  door, 
Had  a  house  of  marble  fine— 

Riee,  and  grist,  and  meats  in  store- 
Casks  of  Drandy  and  of  wine — 

Snow-white  sugar,  silver  spoons — 

Extra  boots  and  pantalooos— 

Old  eigars  and  eards  in  paoks — 

Books  in  red  moroeoo  backs — 

All  that  ^  many  men  desire ;" — 

But  a  devastating  fire 

Burned  the  marble  mansion  down, 

And  its  fixings  up.    Did  Brown 
Weep  the  eonfiagration  o*er  7 

Noi  the  loss  can  be  endured ; 
Brown  is  rioher  than  before-^ 

Brown  wm  "  heavily  insnred." 

The  same  coirespondent  perpetrates 
this  slanderous  epigram  upon  the  large* 
learned  and  luminous  profession  of  the 
Law.  As  we  have  no  intention  of  stand- 
ing a  suit  for  libel,  on  account  of  his  in- 
discretion, we  emphatically  declare,  that 
neither  the  Publisher,  nor  the  Editors  of 
this  Magazine,  neither  the  Printers,  nor 
their  Devil,  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  scandaL 

"  The  saying  that  lives  on  the  popular  jaw, 
That  Smith  IS  a  strong,  sturdy  <  limb  of  th« 
law,' 

Sufficiently  proper  and  staunch  is — 
If  the  Lav  is  aeoording  to  Nature's  whim, 
And  its  strongest  limb  is  the  lowest  limb, 

Found  ne'er  'in  the  higher  brsnchesl* " 

Conspicuous  among  the  records  of 
moral  and  physical  endurance,  redound- 
ing to  the  honor  of  humanity,  is  the  sim- 
ple, unostentatious,  but  masterly  relation 
of  the  details  of  his  Arctic  Explorations, 
by  Dr.  Kane.  One  rises  from  the  peru- 
sal of  this  work,  with  his  whole  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  invigorated. 
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%  not  IB  tu  •nUiine  description*  of 
ry— of  uenwodont  j^lacier* ;  of  iOiiD- 
ice  fields,  beaTing  aboTe  the  actioB 
eat  tides— of  noTel  combiimcions  of 
and  color,  marreUoiM  ms  the  fisnim*- 
padoDS  of  Arabian  tales;  of  a  rp- 
inland  ocean,,  bejond  what  was  fer- 
r  re^rded  as  the  iTUima  Tkuk  of 
i  possible  progress— rolHng,  with 
(tic  sweep,  towards  the  mystery  of 
Pole  iMft  vd  dashing,  with  the 
ch  almost  of  Southern  waters, 
the  great,  girding  racks,  which 
b  into  the  depths  of  the  onfiuh- 
Ic  distance.  Grand  and  striking 
ircry  apocalypse  of  wonders  these 
I  may  seem;  bvt,  we  torn  from 
,  to  the  kmely  biTooac  in  desolate 
b;  to  diseased  and  half-elanred  de- 
lents  from  the  ship's  company,  he- 
ed miles  a  way  among  the  hummocks, 
no  shelter,  but  some  dismantled  hut 
ic  EsquinoMpt — strength  and  hope 
%  together — but  finally  relieved  by 
igenoity,  or  supported  through  tcr- 
lardsfaips  by  the  ener^  and  feith  of 
indomitable  spirit;  or  ^we  regard 
iboddering  admiration  (the  cabin  of 
Enterprise  "  havihg  been  converted 
in  hospitaf)  this  same  Christian  gen- 

n constitutionally     the     feeblest 

>er  oi  his  devoted  company— min- 
Dg  to  the  meanest  wants  of  his  most 
i\  attendants ;  considering  no  oSkc,^ 
D  vile  for  his  hands  to  do,  in  the 
of  darkness,  and  privation,  and 
y,  and  general  discontent,  rising  into 
'y*  f?o>off  through  with  bis  mcteor- 
:al  and  scientific  observations  with* 
o«est  exactitude  and  the  must  rigid 
uality  I 

1  now  the  intelligence,  in  no  donbt- 

Lpe,  comes  to  ns,  that  the  re-action 

mch  endurance  and  enthtisiasm,  has 

It  its  inevitable  result.     Dr.  Kane 

lome  months  of  lingering  illness, 

t  the  Havana,  upon  the  16th  day 

broary  last.     The  thrilling  drama 

»d,  and  wrote  for  us,  has  closed  in 

)r.     But,  proiuandly  as  we  regret 

ath  of  this  great  man,  we  cannot 

that  the  course,  resulting  in  his 

tion,  should  have  been  un-nin ;  the 

so  sadly  terminating,  should  have 

n-fulfillcd.     The  moral  of  bis  he- 

!  is  vital,  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 

vain  has  he  lived  and  labored. 

example,  a  lofty  lesson  to  man- 

I  cheaply  purchased,  even  by  the 

f  so  illustrious,  sincere,  and  de- 

^-^^^  as  Elisha  Kkht  Kahc. 

no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
le    works    published    in 


this  eouDtiy  doiii^  the  Us  . 
the  "JLitermiy  Criticisms  and  other  Pa- 
pers,** by  the  late  Horace  Binney 
Wallace,  of  Pbiladelpbia.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace died  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty*five» 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  m 
man  of  genins,  which,  however,  was  chie^ 
ly  confined  to  a  circle  of  iatimate  friends* 
whose  approval— so  fiu*  at  least  as  hia 
Uterary  efibrts  were  concerned— seemed 
to  have  beea  the  only  aim  of  his  ambi- 
tion. But  in  1855  a  posthumous  publica- 
tion, entitled  "  Art,  Scenery,  and  Philoso- 
phy in  Europe, "  called  the  general  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  his  varied,  brilliani, 
and  original  powers,  whose  stngular  geni- 
ality and  comprehensiveness  are  most 
fully  exemplifi«Ml  in  his  Criticisms.  Wo 
make  a  few  extracts. 

In  allusion  to  the  literary  prospects  of 
America  he  savs: 

"  A  thousand  tokens»in  everything  front 
which  we  may  prognosticate,  make  it 
manifest  that  a  spirit,  indigenous  and 
self-vital,  inhabits  our  country;  a  spirit 
of  power,  tosa  saw  ffoUeus  opibtai.  If  all 
this  be  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question 
about  a  national  literature ;  for  this  crea- 
tive vigor,  breathing  and  burning  in  the 
bosom  of  the  nation,  mugtjnd  an  tssa^ 
in  mi  as  well  tu  action.  Ae  flower  of 
literature  will  blow,  and  the  fruit  of  sci- 
ence bloom  upon  the  tree  of  national 
life,  as  surely  as  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  business,  politics  or  war  expand  and 
strengthen.  * 

"Eloquence'*  he  defines  to  be,  "lk€ 
e$tlhu$iasm  of  reaamt,  the  pa$smm  of  the 
mind;  it  is  judgment  raised  into  trans- 
port, and  breathing  the  irresistible  ardor* 
of  sympathy. " 

In  an  article  on  the  prose  writers  of 
America,  the  oratory  of  Patrick  Hent]^ 
is  thus  described: 

"There  is  /fairy,  not  fulminating  from 
the  clouds,  like  Demosthenes,  to  terrify 
men  into  sense  and  virtue :  not  sending 
np  a  flash,  like  Cicero  to  be  a  signal  to 
distant  ages,  rather  than  a  fire  of  present 
energy;  but  first  drawing  his  hearer's 
sympathies  to  him  by  a  delightful  con- 
ciliation, and  then  charging  them  with 
the  fervors  of  his  own  bosom,  familiar, 
simple  and  near,  yet  intense,  vehement, 
and  thriQiug  ;  converting  his  hearers  first 
into  friends,  and  then  animating  them 
into  partisans,  and  finally  hurrying  all 
along  with  him  in  one  united  fellowship 
of  feeling;  not  surpassing  in  intellect* 
rarely  analytical,  never  ascending  to  the 
illuminated  heights  of  abstract  wisdqm, 
but  tetiinff  before  kU  mind  ntmaUy  state 
one  definite  object,  and  piercing  it  tkrongk 
and  through  bfthe  shaft  of  a  sound  umdec^ 
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pomied  iy  am  konetl  purpote^ 
ami  driven  by  all  ike  foree  cf  dewted  pa»- 


The  followini^,  in  relation  to  Webster, 
ie  rery  striking : 

**  Webster  nerer  snrrenders,  in  advance, 
a  position  wbieh  he  knows  will  be  carried ; 
lie  takes  his  place  and  deKvers  battle; 
he  fig^hu  as  one  who  is  fighting  the  last 
battle  of  his  countqr's  hopes ;  he  fires 
the  last  shot?  when  the  smoke  and  to- 
nralt  are  cleared  off,  where  is  Webster  T 

Look  anmnd  for  the  nearest  rallying 
poiiit  which  the  view  presents;  there  he 
staods  with  his  hand  apon  his  heart  in 
grim  composare;  calm,  tKgnified,  reso- 
lute, neither  disheartened  nor  surprised 
bydefcat." 

Of  Richard  Henry  Dana^  it  is  stated, 
aad  with  eqoal  truth  and  acnteness: 

"In  regard  to  his  mental  characteris- 
tiea*  Mr.  Dana  tnay  be  called  the  AiHeriean 
Coleridge,  There  is  the  same  union  of 
the  keenest  intellectual  subtlety,  the  most 
piercing  philosophical  analysis,  with  the 
wealth  and  ^ory  of  practical  imagina- 
tion. Looking  at  life  and  nature  with 
die  same  blending  of  the  Moralist's  with 
the  Artist's  view,  both  of  tliese  remarka- 
ble men  habitually  regarded  truik  cu  the 
beauty  of  reaeon  etnd  beauty  at  the  truth 
of  Taste,'* 

Of  Wadiiagtoa  Irving,  he  declares  that 
"no  man  ever  succeeded  so  perfectly  in 
making  Uteratojre  deUeumSf  elevated,  pure, 
of  pervading  refinement  and  chastity; 
hsa  writings  give  us  a  pleasure  which  is 
afanost  eeneuouB  in  its  fullness  and  direct' 
aese.     He  tea  Chaucer  ta  prote, " 

The  province,  capabilities,  and  nature 
of  the  ^ott^  he  defines  with  peculiar 
justness  of  insight,  and  beauty  of  lan- 
gnnge: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Song  is  to  ex- 
hibit an  incident  in  the  substance  of  an 
etnotion ;  to  communicate  wisdom  in  the 
form  of  sentina^nt;  it  is  the  refracted 
gleam  of  some  wandering  ray  from  the 
&ir  orb  of  moral  truth  which,  glancing 
against  some  occurrence  in  common  life, 
is  surprised  into  a  smile  of  quick,  dart- 
ing, many  colored  beauty ;  it  is  the  airy 
rifple  that  is  thrown  up  toAcu  the  eurrent 
of  feeing  in  human  hearts  aeddentally  eit' 
eomders  the  current  of  thought,  and  bub- 
bles forthwith  into  a  gentle  jet  of  sparkling 
fotun  *' 

Ou  a  sttbieet,  and  in  a  vein  very  differ- 
ent from  the  foregoing,  are  these  bold 
and  striking  speculations,  which  were  evi- 
dently suggested  by  Wordsworth's  grand 
Ode  on  "Intimatieas  of  Immor^ity, 
fimn   the   BeeoUections  of  eariy  ChUd- 


Apropos  of  this  Ode^  we  observe  that 
Coleridge,  referring  to  the  lines— 
*'  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep,  and  a  ^forget- 
ting. 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's 
star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  netting. 
And  cometh  from  afar,  " 

says  that  Wordsworth  does  not  allude  lo 
a  are-existent  state,  and  furnishes  some 
incWprehensible  raetf4>hysical  reasons 
for  the  opinion.  There  can  at  any  rate 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  what 
follows.  We  extract  the  passage  from 
a  species  of  prose-poem  inspired  by  a 
visit  of  the  author's  to  the  sea-shore : 

"Spiritual  existence,  in  the  great  archi- 
pelago of  worlds  that  fills  the  ocean  of 
infinity,  is  not  independeni'^hvLX  sueee^ 
sive — death  beinf  but  "  a  sleep,  and  a 
foigetting,  **  birth  an  awaking  with  ex- 
tended power.  The  great  sacrifice  which 
was  exhibited  on  our  own  globe,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  was,  believe  me,  not 
confined  to  it.  [The  same  idea— «r  one 
veryUke  it-— forcibly  expressed,  occurs  in 
"  Festus,"  and  also  in  a  treatise  of 
Or^gen'f.— Ed.]  It  was  a  divine  im- 
molation for  total  sin,  on  the  great  altar 
of  the  Unkoersct  and  its  manifestatian 
was  simultaneous  throughout  the  whole 
array  of  planets;  to  each  there^  was 
a  darkening  of  the  sun ;  in  each  a  rend- 
ing of  the  veil  in  an  old  temple  of 
superstition.  Those  who  have  been  cast 
on  these  shores  prior  to  the  revela^ 
tion  of  atonement  will  learn  the  healing 
truth  in  some  future  abode  of  their  souls. 
It  would  require  a  mighty  argument  to 
convince  me  that  I  have  not  lived  beCore 
this;  it  would  require  an  almighty  one  to 
persuade  me  that  I  shall  not  live  here- 
after. " 

•  *  *  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Poole, 
dated  November  1st,  1796,  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge  thus  naively  refers  to  his 
son  Hartley,  then  but  one  month  old. 

"  David  Hartley  Coleridge  is  stout, ' 
healthy,  and  handsome.  He  is  the  very 
miniature  of  me. " 

We  are  surprised  that  Hartley's  writ 
ings  have  received  so  little  attention  in 
this  country.  He  certainly  inherited  no 
small  share  of  his  father's  genius.  A 
scholar,  (though  rather  reeher^  than 
profound)  with  exquisite  sensibilities,  a 
fine  imagination,  and  the  most  truly 
Catholic  taste,  he  has  written  nothing 
which  is  not  in  some  way  valuable,  or  in- 
structive. The  thirty-four  Sonnets  which 
we  find  in  his  poems  issued  by  Moxon 
in  1851,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are 
among  the  most  thougktfVil,  and  really 
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artistic  in  the  laaguag«.  The  best  of 
diete  are  equal  to  the  noblest  of  Worde- 
worth's. 

^  A  lady  who  was  intimate  with  Hartley 
thus  describes  his  appearance  when  she 
first  saw  him  : 

**  A  numerous  party  had  one  oTeoing 
assembled  at  Bratnay  Hall.  Late  in  the 
evening  I  saw  such  a  figure  as  I  had 
neyer  seen  before,  glide  noiselessly  into 
the  bright  drawing-room :  small,  dressed 
in  black,  with  thick,  long  raven  hair, 
almost  on  his  shoulders,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  fill  up  the  space  between,  and 
to  give  the  upper  part  of  his  form  a 
peculiar  preponderance  over  the  lower, 
in  his  manner  of  approaching  the  lady 
of  the  house,  his  stiff,  slow,  silent  bow,  a 
sort  of  distressed  shyness  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  a  deprecating  politeness,  like 
that  of  the  olden  times,  and  in  his  whole 
demeanor  there  was  something  strange 
and  unusual.  His  humorous  air  of  sim- 
plicity, his  slow,  measured  words,  and 
genersi  eccentricity  of  manners  and  ap- 
pearance, was  at  first  a  signal  for  merri- 
ment. But  that  evening,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  affection  between  us  of  unin- 
terrupted continuance  like  that  of  a  broth- 
er for  a  young  sister.  " 

Unfortunately,  Hartley  inherited  the 
same  infirmity  of  purpose  which  was  the 
eurse  of  his  Father's  life.  With  faculties 
originally  powerful,  and  stored  with  all 
the  riches  of  learning,  neither  of  the 
Ooleridges  has  left  any  one  really  great 
woA-^^Budi  a  work  we  mean  as  they 
were  both  beyond  question,  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the 
unusual  success  which  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  our  fellow-citisens  of  Oharles- . 
ton,  who  united  in  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Fraseb  Gaixirt.'' 

The  following  correspondence,  which 
was  unaccountably  omitted  from  the 
published  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Oommittee,  we  cheeifully  insert,  as 
it  possesses  much  more  tham  an  ephe- 
meral interest. 


Fnuer  Gallerf,  South  Carolma  HaU, 
Tuesday,  3d  Feb.,  1857. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Oommittee,  this 
day,  the  following  proceedings  were 
adopted : 

Removed,  That  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posal lately  made  to  the  holders  of  Mr. 
Fraser's  paintings,  to  send  them  to  this 
hall  for  exhibition,  has  exceeded  our 
highest  expectation;  that  although  the 
severity  and  inclemency  of  the  season 
delayed  their  transmission  a  few  days, 
the  collection  is  now  one  of  remarkable 


interest,  from  the  nuniber,  the  vmrietj, 
-and  the  artistic  value  of  the  pieces. 

Retolved,  That  the  Committee  would 
embrace  the  occasion,  to  offer  to  the  ven- 
erable artist,  the  opportunity  rarely  a^ 
f(irded  to  any  man,  of  being  surrounded, 
in  the  evening  of  his  days,  by  his  own 
fiivorite  works,  the  productions  of  a  long 
life,  "  atudio  fallmie  laborem;  "  and  thus 
to  present  to  him  a  recompense  of  skill 
not  only  just  and  rational  in  itself,  but 
fhutfttl  in  reminiscences,  which,  although 
they  will  take  their  hues  from  the  changv^ 
ful  condition  of  our  being,  must  be  rich 
to  a  mind  like  his,  matured  by  various 
culture  and  habitual  reflection. 

jResofved,  tkerefortf  Tliat  in  the  desire 
of  seeing  our  friend  frequently  in  this  hall, 
mingling  with  the  visitors,  without  the 
constraint  of  form  or  ceremony,  (wh^ 
we  feel  assured  will  be  as  gratifying  to 
the  community  as  to  the  Committee) 
three  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Fraser,  to  inform  him  of  the 
success  of  the  exhibition,  and  t^  invite 
him  to  visit  the  hall  whenever  his  health 
and  convenience  will  permit. 

To  this  invitation,  the  venerable  Artist 
thus  replied: 

*'  Gentlemen — Your  kind  invitation  to 
me  to  visit  the  Gallery,  has  been  received 
with  great  pleasure.  My  long  lifb,  ^ich 
has  betm  devoted  to  art,  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  you  have  smoothed  its 
decline  by  awarding  to  my  works  a  die* 
tinction  which,  but  for  your  judgment^  I 
would  say  was  unmerited.  For  your 
labors  in  the  collection  and  public  exhi- 
bition of  my  pictures,  and  lor  the  kind- 
ness which  suggested  die  thought,  you 
have  my  siacerest  acknowledgements.  I 
am  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  ladies,  by 
whose  taste  and  assiduity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  them,  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. Whatever  honors  the  occajion 
may  gather  around  me,  I  willingly  lay  at 
their  feet,  as  a  tribute  of  my  gratitude. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charues  Fraiir. 

One  great  danger  which  has  threat^ 
ened  our  country,  from  the  beginning, 
lies  in  the  ardent,  incondderate  haste 
with  which  our  young  men  of  talent  rush 
into  politici. 

Original  taste  and  endowment  are  but 
slightly  consulted  in  this  matter.  A  des- 
potic custom  rules  individual  choice,  and 
even  moulds  the  original  temperament. 
Every  youth  of  independent  fortune,  who 
is  also  possessed  of  cleverness,  thinks  it 
his  doty—^iis  mistum — to  adopt  some 
party-badge,  to  fight  under  some  politieal 
banner— Democratic  or  Whig,  Black  Be* 
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pilblicftn  or  Blue.  The  notion  of  confin- 
ing his  ambition  to  the  Hmited  rontine  of 
a  icholar's  or  anther's  lifoi  he  would  di»- 
mita  a«  ridicnlout  and  degrading.  Thus 
the  land  is  cursed  with  hordes  of  third- 
rate,  fonnh-rate,  and  tenth-rate  politi- 
cians, who,  in  the  tumult  of  angry  colli- 
siona,  and  the  disappointment  of  foolish 
hopes,  lose  all  consistency  of  principle, 
equanimity  of  temper,  and  delicacy  of 
honor.  Many  of  these  persons  are  men 
of  fortune ;  others  possess  the  amplest 
competency. 

Now,  such  individuals  might  accom- 
plish a  world  of  good,  as  the  patrons,  if 
not  themselves  the  cultivators  of  Art  and 
Literature.  And,  if  happiness  is  the 
object,  or  one  of  the  objects,  of  human 
existence,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
avocations  of  the  student,  or  the  author, 
axe  hnmeasurably  more  likely  to  lead  to 
this  great  end,  than  the  unwholesome 
excitements  of  political  ambition  7 

Politics,  as  conducted  at  present,  is 
merely  a  game— a  game  in  which  the 
winner  is  not  always — not  often,  per- 
haps,— an  honest  man.  At  best,  it  has 
degenerated  from  a  science  into  a  trade. 
Its^urpose  is  no  longer  the  direction  of 
free  govenmient,  the  elucidation  of  na- 
tional right,  but  the  promotion  of  selfish, 
■ectional,  personal  interest.  Everybody 
is  a  politician :  nobody  a  patriot.  Now, 
why  should  gendemen  who  have  leisure, 
opportunity,  talent,  and  property,  defile 
themselves  with  the  inevitable  pitch  from 
which  scarcely  a  single  phase  of  political 
labor  is  free. 

Does  not  Art,  in  this  country,  stand  in 
need  of  its  Msecanases;  have  we  not 
men  of  genius,  philosophers,  and  thinkers 
of  every  grade,  whose  fortunes  might  be 
advanced  by  the  contribution  of  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  money  squandered  by 
rich  men  upon  some  useless  and  absurd 
election? 

But  placing  this  question  solely  upon 
the  ground  of  tndimduai  enjoymeni,  we 
would  ask  which  course  ("  other  things 


being  equal")  is  likely  to  afford  an  intel- 
lectual man  the  truest  satisfaction,  the 
companionship  of  suggestive  books,  of 
svmpathising  scholars,  of  wise  and  pure 
thoughts,  which  are  evolving  themselves, 
perhaps,  into  some  noble  creative  result 
of  permanent,  universal  value;  or  the 
associations  of  hot  and  eager  caucuses, 
and  a  continual,  charming  contact  with 
the  "Great  Unwashed?" 

It  is  a  godlike  power  which  masters 
men  by  reason,  and  raises  its  possessor 
to  the  governorship  of  a  great  people. 
It  is  a  godlike  power,  likewise,  which,  at 
the  crisis  threatening  a  nation*8  existence, 
turns  back  the  tide  of  ruin,  and  regener- 
ates the  national  life.  But  such  cases 
are  extreme,  and  exceptional.  Heaven- 
appointed  genius,  like  this,  is  the  one 
bright,  consummate  flower  of  a  century^ 
an  age — a  series  of  ages. 

Our  quarrel  is  with  the  politicians  of 
to-day — the  many  intelligent  persons  in 
independent  circumstances  who  waste 
fortune,  health,  time,  everything  of  value, 
in  the  poor  scramble  for  office ;  and  who, 
with  faculties  which  might  be  profitably 
and  nobly  employed  in  the  higher  sphere 
of  learning,  or  authorship,  are  content  to 
pass  their  days  "in  the  ingenious  study 
of  self-degradation."  But  alas !  conven- 
tion is  a  sort  of  earthly  Omnipotent! 
Insensibly  we  are  drawn  into  the  rapid 
current  of  present  modes  of  opinion. 
The  American  genius  is  said  to  be,  par 
exeelience,  political.  No  other  kind  of 
excellence  is  worthy  the  exercise  of 
respectable  endowments. 

We  heartily  deprecate  this  folly.  The 
adage,  in  reference  to  supernumerary 
cooks,  applies,  with  equal  force  to  other 
professions  besides  that  of  the  euieine. 
They  are  making  a  "  hell-broth  " — these 
politicians  whose  "name  is  legion" — of 
the  rights,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
The  cauldron  may  happen  to  overflow, 

and  then why,  then,  as  Mr.  Reynolds 

is  fond  of  exclaiming,  "the  scene  maybe 
better  imagined  than  described." 
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Glanciog  over  the  rocont  periodical 
iuues,  both  British  and  American,  we 
have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  half  the  belle  lettret  criticism  is 
occupied  with  the  review  of  new  Poems. 
At  no  period  of  literary  history  has  the 
rhyming  mania  been  more  intense,  wide- 
spread, and  persistant.  We  have  been 
flooded  with  a  deluge  of  verse — senti- 
mental and  metaphysical,  religious  and 
■ceptical,  trifliqg  and  profound.  A  noted 
characteristic  of  the  **  latter-day  Bards  " 
is  their  amazing  facility.  Their  perform- 
ances crowd  upon  and  jostle  each  other, 
so  that  the  very  authorship  of  them 
becomes  almost  problematical  on  account 
of  the  natural  difficulty  of  believing  that 
effusions,  so  various  and  perpetual,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  a  single  source.  But 
the  question  arises,  have  the  ''latter-day 
Bards  " — and  we  particularly  refer  to  the 
Alexander  Smiths,  the  DobeUs,  Masseys, 
Allinghams,  Baileys,  &c., — contributed 
anything  Vital  and  permanent  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age?  We  think  that  the 
"fiLtal  facility  to  which  we  have  alluded 
is  conclusive  to  the  contrary. 

The  human  mind  being  the  same  in  all 
times,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
Epics,  nor  for  that  matter,  Lyrics,  or 
Sonnets,  can  be  properly  constructed  in 
a  day.  Inspiration  ceased  with  the  mira- 
cles, and  it  would  be  well  for  our  modern 
songsters  to  recognize  the  fact. 

Still,  the  arrogant  self-confidence,  the  in- 
sufferable egoism,  with  which  **  the  guild  " 
seem  to  be  affected,  resulting  in  artistic 
infidelity  and  consequent  inability,  to  con- 
summate any  art-products  of  exalted  and 
recognized  value  are,  thank  Heaven !  by 
no  means  universal.  Here,  for  example, 
are  two  handsome  duodecimos  from  the 
press  of  Tieknor  <$•  FteUda,  containing 
the  "Flays  and  Poems"  of  George  H. 
Boker,  which  we  regard  as  works  of  rare 
and  admirable  meriL 

To  say  that  Mr.  Boker  is  the  best 
American  Dramatist,  might  be  considered 
as  equivocal  praise.  La  fact,  he  is  tlu 
Dramatist  of  the  country,  and  occu- 
pies the  field  without  a  rival.  Isolated 
ph&ys  and  tragedies  of  great  merit,  (as  Mr. 
Simm's  Norman  Maurice,  for  example) 


have  been  written,  but  to  Mr.  Boker 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively,  and  with  sin- 
gular success,  to  Dramatic  composition. 
In  so  doing  he  has  consulted  the  instincu 
of  his  taste  and  genius.  To  a  vigorous  and 
fluent  imagination,  he  unites  remarkable 
constructive  power,  and  a  really  profoond 
insight  into  character  and  morals.  His 
style  is  fresh,  nervous  and  idiomatic.  In 
an  age  of  mannerism  and  affectation,  it 
is  refreshing  to  encounter  a  writer  so 
natural  and  so  Englith. 

Mr.  Boker  has  evidently  studied  with 
deep  reverence,  and  the  most  loving 
sympathy,  not  only  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  English  poetry,  but  the  pki" 
losophy  of  their  works. 

He  has  fairly  caught  the  spirit  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  contemporary  Dra- 
matists. 

"  The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,  *^ 

have  moulded  the  &shion  of  his  thought 
and  language. 

We  find  in  his  plays  the  same  lucid 
directness  of  meanings  the  same  sinewy 
development  of  broad  relations — and  a 
generalizing  study  of  man  and  nature. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  opposition  to 
the  sickly  taste  of  the  day  than  the 
simple  and  massive  strength  of  Mr. 
Boker's  writings 

They  have  not,  consequently,  received 
from  the  popular  press  a  tithe  of  the  ap- 
plause which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Poets  of  infinitely  inferior  force  and  an. 
A  New  York  Monthly,  which  affects,  we 
believe,  to  be  the  exponent  par  exedlenet 
of  American  literary  claims,  and  whosa 
Editors  have  exhausted  the  three  luminous 
critical  formulae  of  the  erudite  Mr.  Peter 
McGrawler,  who  have  practised,  we 
mean,  to  their  own  credit  and  tlie  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  the  respectable  arts 
of  "tickling"  "slashing,  "  and  "phistep. 
ing,"  (the  "slashing"  process  having 
been  especially  exercised  at  the  expense 
of  the  South)-— devotes  a  rather  patron- 
izing half-column  to  the  "Plays"  of 
Boker,  while  upon  the  very  next  page 
we  have  a  lengthy  and  extravagant  kiu- 
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Nation  of  tbe  irreli^oot,  ▼agaries,  ^nd 
mofbifl  philosophy  of  the  author  of  "  Fas- 
•ioo  Flowers.  " 

Eliewhere  we  have  given  a  brief  speci- 
men  of  Mrs.  Howe's  ityle,  so  that  our 
readers  may  fonn  some  &int  idea  of 
tbe  absurdity  of  such  commendation. 
We  can  readily  understand  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  strong-minded  lady  would 
look  coldly  upon  any  production  which 
united  vigorous  Saxon  with  healthy  com- 
mon sense,  and  a  sound  imagination. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  four 
Tragedies,  two  Comedies,  and  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  poems,— conspicuous 
amonif  which  are  some  of  the  most 
artistic  Sonseu  that  have  been  published 
in  this  countiy. 

We  have  not  the  space  for  a  special 
analysis  of  these  Plays.  The  Tragedy  of 
"  Amie  Bolejrn, "  though  venturing  upon 
the  domain  of  Shakspeare,  and  natural- 
ly challenging  comparison  with  some  of 
the  hitter  scenes  of  "  Henry  VIH,"  is  a 
bold,  striking,  and  successful  perform- 
ance, ably  conceived,  admirably  managed 
in  general  construction,  as  well  as  in 
details— and  full  of  grace,  strength,  and 
genius. 

In  a  different  vein  is  the  mournful 
drama  of  "  Frsncisca  da  Simini,"  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  author's  power 
q€  pathetic  description,  and  the  subtle 
reach  of  his  faculty  of  analysis.  The 
scanty  materials  of  the  story  in  the 
Inferno,  Mr.  Boker  has  worked  up  into  a 
narrative  of  thrilling  interest^  abounding 
in  touches  of  nature,  and  informed  by 
pure  feeling  and  noble  passion. 

The  interview,  in  the  fifth  act,  between 
Francesca  and  Paolo,  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  loftiest  eloquence  and  beauty,  and 
the  catastrophe t  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, is  invested  with  a  touching  gran- 
deur of  fiitality  irrisistibly  affecting. 

Had  we  the  room,  we  should  gladly 
quote  the  entire  scene  referred  to;  as  it 
is,  we  can  only  atford  to  give  our  readers 
a  glimpse  of  the  genuine  Quality  of  Mr. 
Boker's  works,  by  quoting  this  ^e  sonnet 


Tbe  gaping  monanhs,  and  our  liberal 

shore 
If  rife  with  traitors.    Now,  whUe  both 

unite — 
Enrope  and  treason'— I  would  see  once  more 
Thy  dreadful  courage  lash  itself,  to  might 
Behold  thee  shake  thy  mane,  and  hear 

thy  roar! 

Tieknor  4*  Pieldt,  who  deserve  to  be 
called  the  Poets'  Publishers,  have  given 
to  the  world  another  work  of  peculiar 
merit,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of 
the  author's  recent  poems,  many  of  them 
fugitive  pieces,  but  distinguished  by  con- 
summate grace  of  diction,  a  rare  sensuous 
fancy,  and  an  exquisite  sweetness  and 
.melody  of  rhythm. 

Amoag  the  younger  writers  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Stoddard  is  pre-eminent  as 
a  faithful  and  consistent  artist.  He  does 
not  inflict  upon  the  public  crude,  imper- 
fect, and  ill-considered  performances, 
resting  their  chances  of  success  upon 
isolated  felicities  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion; but  all  his  productions  (great  or 
small)  exhibit  the  proof  of  having  been 
maturely  pondered,  and  built  up  with 
watchful,  elaborate,  conscientious  care. 

In  examining  the  work  under  review, 
which  is  entiUed  "  Songt  of  Summer^** 
we  have  been  struck  by  its  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Culeridgian  definition  of 
poetry. 

"  The  best  words  in  the  best  order,'* 
applying,  as  it  does,  however,  to  the 
mere  form  or  machinery  of  art,  is  the 
least  part  of  the  commendation  which 
these  <* Songs"  deserve.  The  Mus^ 
which  animates  them  is  a  sweet  and  suIh- 
tle  spirit.  She  is,  by  turns,  quaint  and 
familiar,  sentimental  and  jocose,  imagina- 
tive and  metaphysical,  passionate  and 
contemplative. 

Tbe  Dook  may  be  compared  to  an 
artist's  gallery,  filled  with  miniature  por- 
traits of  the  characteristic  features  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  various  epochs  of 
history.     Here  is  an  illustrativo  poem : 


TO  ANDaSW  JACKSON. 


THK  aLEDOS  AT  TBS  GATE. 


Old  Lioo  of  the  Hermitage,  again 
Tbe  times  inwAe  thee,  but  thou  art  not 

here; 
Cannot  our  peril  call  thee  firom  thy  bier  1 
Trance  vapors,  and  the  pnny  arm  of  Spain 
Is  up  to  strike  us ;  England  gives  theffl 
obeer, 
False  to  the  ehild,  that  in  her  honr  of  fear, 
Most  be  her  bulwark  and  her  tuooor,  fain 
To  prop  the  strength,  which  even  now 
doth  wane. 
For  theM  alone;  intaitine  brolli  delight 


LAPLAKn. 

I.  • 

I  would  run  this  arrow  straight  into  my 
heart, 
Sooner  than  see  what  I  saw  to-night ! 
I   harnessed  my  reindeer,  mounted  th« 
•lodge, 
And  skimmed  the  snow  by  the  northern 
light. 
Tho  thin  ice  oraoUed,  tbe  water  roared. 
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Bot  I  crossed  tbe  fiord ! 
I  reached  tbe  hoiue  when  the  night  WM 

late— 
What's  this  1  a  deer,  and  a  sledge  at  toe 
gate! 

ri. 

The  eyes  of  Zela  are  winter  springs— 

But  the  wealth  of  summer  is  in  her  hair ; 

Bat  she  loves  me  not ;  she  is  hlae  to-night, 

Or  why  are  the  sledge  and  tbe  reindeer 

there  1 

I  threw   myself  down,  faee-first  on  the 

mow — 

"LetthefUseonegoI** 
She  never  shall  know  my  love,  or  my  flcorn, 
For  I  shall  be  frosen  stiff  in  the  mom  I 

III. 

The  sharp  winds  blew,  and  my  limbs  grew 
chill : 
I  knew  no  more  till  I  felt  the  lire : 
They  rnbbed  my  heart,  and  they  nibbed 
my  hands,       « 
And  my  lilb  oame  back  with  a  dark  de- 
sire! 
She  spalM  kind  words,  and  smoothed  my 
hair— 

But  the  sledge  was  there  1 
<<  Ton  may  be  two  loyers,  bat  I  am  not  one ; 
I  gave  all  my  heart— I  must  have  all,  or 
none  !*' 


I  mounted  my  sledge,  and  the  reindeer 
flew, 
In  the  wind,  in  the  snow,  in  the  winding 
sleet— 
The  snow  waa  heavy,  the  wind  like  a  knife, 
And  the  ioe  like  water  nnder  my  feet ! 
)7he  wolves  were  hangry— they  soented  my 
track, 

Bat  I  foaght  them  back ! 
0ive  a  Lapp  an  arrow,  like  this  I  hold — 
And  a  faithless  woman  to  make  him  bold — 
He  fears  neither  wolves,  nor  the  winter's 
cold! 

The  more  lengthy  and  elaborate  po- 
ems, in  thie  collection,  prove  that  Mr. 
Stoddard  is  not  a  mere  ezauisite  lyrist, 
bat  that  he  possesses  breadth  of  thought, 
and  sustained  executive  as  well  as  con- 
cepdve  vigor. 

In  proof  of  thist  we  would  adduce  the 
remailKable  story  of  ''The  Fisher  and 
Charon"— probably  the  most  subtle  and 
harmonious  production  in  blank  verse 
ever  published  in  this  country. 

But  we  have  not  the  space,  at  present, 
to  do  justice  to  our  author's  genias. 
Hereafter,  we  design  to  review  the  writ- 
ings of  Boker  and  Stoddard,  with  some- 
thing of  the  nuDUteness  which  is  due  to 
works  of  such  unquestionable  meriL 

Certain  things  we  shall  doubtless  find 


in  both,  upon  which  to  vent  whatever 
spleen  rests  latent  in  our  kindly  critical 
constitution. 

Last  in  the  trio  of  Poets  to  be  noticed 
in  the  pre^nt  number,  is  the  young  Ba^ 
lishman,  Matthew  Arnold,  a  son  of  the 
good  and  great  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 
His  volume — re-published  from  the  UJst 
London  edition — in  Tieknor  4*  Fidd»* 
best  style,  has  been  reviewed  by  a  cor- 
respondent whose  judgment,  coinciding 
in  the  main  with  our  own,  is  thus  tersely 
and  happily  expressed. 

It  is  really  very  refreshing  to  fmd 
somebody,  in  this  evil  day  of  mannerism, 
affectation,  and  obscurity,  who  is  l>old 
enough  to  stand  up  and  protest  against 
these  abuses. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Arnold,  for  his  trenchant 
defence  of  "  Bnglish  undefiled."  But  it 
seems  to  us,  that  in  his  very  proper  detes- 
tation of  this  manneristic  school,  Mr. 
Arnold  has,  perhaps,  run  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  too  great  indifference  to 
verbal  excellencies  and  the  due  polish  of 
expression.  Hence,  several  of  his  read- 
ers have  pronounced  his  style  peculiariy 
bald  and  un-omate.  We  will  quote  from 
his  Preface,  (in  which,  after  the  fashion 
of  Wordsworth,  he  has  written  out  his 
theory,)  his  very  significant  argument  as 
to  totality  of  effect:  "  We  can  hardly,  at 
the  present  day,  understand  what  Menan- 
der  meant,  when  he  told  a  man  who 
inquired  as  to  the  progress  of  his  com- 
edy, that  he  had  finished  it,  not  having 
written,  as  yet,  a  single  line,  because  he 
had  constructed  the  action  of  it  in  his 
mind.  A  modern  critic  would  have 
assured  him  that  the  merit  of  his  piece 
depended  on  the  brilliant  things  which 
arose  under  his  pen  as  he  went  along. 
We  have  poenu  which  teem  to  exist  merdjf 
for  the  taie  of  tingle  line*  and  pattaget ; 
not  for  the  sake  of  producing  any  total 
impression.  We  have  erkiet  who  teem  to 
direct  their  attention  merely  to  detached 
passages,  to  the  language  about  the  action^ 
not  to  the  action  itself  They  will  permit 
die  poet  to  select  any  action  he  pleases, 
and  to  sufier  that  action  to  go  as  it  will, 
provided  he  gratifies  them  with  occasional 
bursts  of  fine  writing,  and  with  a  shower 
of  isolated  thoughts  and  images.  That 
is,  they  permit  him  to  leave  their  poetical 
sense  ungratified,  provided  he  gratifies 
their  rhetorical  sense  and  their  curios- 
ity."    (p.  17.) 

Although  the  whole  Pre&ce  is  admira- 
bly written,  although  we  agree  perfectly 
with  his  doctrine,  somehow  we  wish  the 
argument  had  not  been  published  in  this 
volume.  In  'the  first  place,  because  we 
do  not  like  argumentative  prefiu»t  to 
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Tolumes  of  poetry;  in  the  second  place, 
becmuse  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  done  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  doc- 
trine for  which  he  argues.  But  the  pre- 
face is  valuable  in  its  way,  and  we  hope 
it  will  do  much  good. 

This  Tolume  is  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  very  good  and  extremely  bad 
poetry.  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  i»  an 
admirable  performance;  it  rises  to  a 
Miltonic  grandeur  occasionally,  and 
places  its  author  far  above  all  the  puling 
herd  of  complainers  who  call  themselves 
'''poets  of  the  nineteenth  century." — 
Parts  of  "Tristram  and  Iseult"  are 
touchingly  beautiful,  and  *'  Balder- 
dead"  is  very  far  from  being  balder- 
dash. There  is  one  part  of  this  poem 
which  affected  us  powerfully.  When 
Balder  dies,  Hermod  goes  to  Hela,  to 
find  out  upon  what  terms  he  might  be 
brought  back  to  life,  and  Valhalla.  Frea, 
mother  of  the  Gods,  answers,  that  if  all 
^  living  and  unliving  things  will  weep  " 
ioT  him,  he  may  be  won  back  to  heaven. 
Hermod  announces  it  to  the  Gods ; 

^'When  the  Gods  heard  they  straight 

arose  an^  took 
Their  horses,  and  rode  forth  through  all 

the  world. 
North,  south,  east,  west  they  struck, 

and  roamed  the  world. 
Entreating  all  things  to  mourn  Balder's 

death ; 
And  all  that  lived,  and  all  without  life, 

wept." 

With  the  same  feeling  which  comes 
over  one  who  watches  a  performer  of 
some  dangerous  gymnastic  feat,  as  he 
begins  to  jeopardize  his  life  in  his  per- 
ilous task,  we  almost  held  our  breath, 
with  fear  of  a  failure,  as  we  read  thus 
tar; — but  were  re-assured  by  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

^ — As  in  winter  when  the  frost  breaks 

up. 
At  winter's  end  before  the  spring  begins, 
And    a  warm   west-wind   blows,    and 

thaw  sets  in — 
After  an  honr,  a  dripping  sound  is  heard 
In  all  the  forests,  and  the  soA-strewn 

snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick  with 

holes, 
And  from  the  boughs  the  snow-loads 

shuffle  down; 
And  in  fields  sloping  to  the  South,  dark 

plots 
Of  grass  peep  out    amid   surrounding 

snow, 
And  widen,  and  th^  peasant's  heart  is 

glad- 
So  through  the  world  was  heard  a  drip- 
ping noise 
Of  all  things  weeping  to  bring  Balder 

back."    (p.  290.) 


In  the  most  prominent  contrast  to 
ArnoId^s  very  striking  merit,  we  re- 
luctantly must  acknowledge  he  has  writ- 
ten some  ^atrocious  stun ;  it  is  really 
painful  to  read  such  jargon  as  that 
shocking  thing  called  "Consolation" — 
indeed  most  of  the  shorter  pieces  are 
worse  than  even  the  ordinary  sort  ol 
fashionable  poetry.  His  larger  poems, 
however,  possess  very  great  merit ;  and 
if  Mr.  Arnold  will  polish  a  little  more, 
and  avoid  the  extreme  of  indifference, 
into  which  he  sometimes  runs,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  will  soon  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  living  poets  of  Great 
Britain.  For  natural  power,  with  a 
peculiar  sort  of  cultivation,  he  is  already 
unrivalled. 

Eadie's  Analj/tieal  Concordance  of  the 
Holy  Scripturesj  an  exceedingly  fat  folio 
from  the  press  of  Gould  ^  Lincoln,  BoS' 
ton,  has  been  prepared  upon  a  plan  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  Concord- 
ances, Manuals,  and  Text  Books. 

Its  design  is  to  present  not  a  concord- 
ance of  fi£^ar<2f,  but  of  jk^/VcTj.  All  those 
passages  of  scripture  which  relate  to 
one  subject  are  brought  together  under 
one  gertercd  head,  and  then  distributed 
under  many  subordinate  he€tds. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate Synopsis,  and  also  an  Index, — 
embracing  nearly  two  thousand  leading 
words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  system  upon  which  this  work 
has  been  prepared  is  to  a  great  degree 
novel.  Educated  men  of  all  tastes  and 
pursuits  will  find  it  useful  and  instruc- 
tive. 

To  Clergymen  and  Teachers,  it  ought 
to  be  an  invaluable  acquisition. 

Seed-Grain  for  Thought  and  Discus- 
sion, is  the  rather  affected  title  of  a  very 
excellent  compilation  by  Mrs.  Apwa  U. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  a  lady,  we  should 
say,  of  extensive  reading  and  reliable 
taste.  The  work,  consisting  of  two  hand- 
some volumes,  ( Ticknor  tf  Fields,  Pub- 
lishers,) is  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts 
from'the  philosophical  writers  of  our  lan- 
guage. This  plan  has  been  pursued 
because  the  Compiler's  object  is  rather 
to  induce  thought  and  elevate  feeling, 
than  merely  to  entertain.  We  are  thus 
presented  with  the  cream  of  a  high  order 
of  literature,  arranged  in  an  inviting  and 
judicious  manner.  To  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  inclination  to  make  themselves 
critically  familiar  with  the  various  works 
here  referred  to,  we  cordially  commend 
Mrs.  Loweirs  selections. 

They  are  calculated  to  excite  and  fos- 
ter pure  reflection  and  generous  senti- 
ment. 

A&.  Charles  T.  Brooks  has  added  an- 
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other  to  the  numerous  translations  of 
Goethe's  "  FauJttJ'^  The  present  version, 
however,  possesses  a  decided  claim  to 
originality.  It  is  an  attempt  to  render 
the  German  master-piece  into  the  exact 
and  ever-changing  metre  of  the  original, 
to  follow — as  the  author  tells  us — ''the 
exauisite  artist  in  the  evidently  planned 
and  orderly  intermixing  of  male  and 
female  rhymes,  i.e.  rhymes  which  fall  oa 
the  las»t  syllable,  and  those  which  fall  on 
the  last  but  one." 

A  faithful  metrical  translation  of 
"Faust," — carefully  presenting  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  mechanical  structure— 
Heyward,  and  the  authors  of  previous 
versions,  both  literal  and  paraphrastic, 
have  stoutly  maintained  to  be  impossible. 
Impossible,  doubtless  it  was,  to  them, 
and  it  must  have  been  accompained  with 
peculiar  difficulties,  even  to  the  versatile 
ingenuity  ot  so  accomplished  a  Prosodist 
as  Mr.  Brooks.  But  having  succeeded 
in  his  design  without  sacrificing  a  jot 
either  of  "  metre  or  meaning,"  the  trans- 
lator oflers  us  a  transcript  of  this  great 
work,  which,  while  it  commends  itself 
to  the  attention  of  scholars,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader  a  correct  and  vivid  conception 
of  its  grand  original 

Iloiir  with  tfte  Mj^tice,  A  Contribu- 
tion  to  the  History  4\f  Religious  opitiion, 
by  Robert  Alfred  Vatighan^  {in  2  volumes^ 
J.  W.  ParAer  ^  Son,  London^)  is  a  work 
which  should  certainlv  be  re-published 
in  this  country.  Will  not  our  friends, 
Messrs.  Ticl:nor  ^  Fields^  undertake  the 
task? 

The  author  of  this  learned  and  deeply 
interesting  History ,  is  by  no  means  him- 
self a  mystic,  nor  inclined  to  transcen- 
dental views.  On  the  contrary,  he  pos- 
sesses a  firm  sinewy  intellect,  and  a 
style  remarkable  for  its  luminous  direct- 
ness and  significance.  His  plan  is  sim- 
ply to  give  an  impartial  and  authentic 
abstract  of  the  various  Faiths,  and  sys- 
tems of  Belief  which  we  term  compen- 
diously mystical ;  so  far  as  in  the  end 
to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  a 
tolerably  philosophical  notion  of  the  en- 
tire Theotogia  Mystica,  The  book  is  in 
the  form  of  Dialogues  between  three 
friends,  and  displays  an  extent  of  re- 
search and  profundity  of  observation, 
which,  apart  from  the  subject  matter, 
are  sufiicient  to  render  the  work  of  value 
to  all  thoughtful  spirits.  It  contains,  be- 
sides, a  mass  of  information  upon  a  re- 
cherehe  topic  which  is  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  But  the  chief  charm  and 
value  of  the  History  to  our  mind,  lies  in 
its  careful  exposition  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  Mystteismy  and  its  effect,  occult 
and  open,  upon  the  religion,  philosophy 
and  morals  of  mankind. 

The  author's  definition  of  Mysticism 


is  " spirituality  diseeteed.^  He  maintaina 
that  although  an  error,  it  "has  been  asso- 
ciated for  the  most  part  with  a  measure 
of  truth  so  considerable  that  its  good  has 
greatly  outweighed  its  evil,  and  that  oa 
this  ground  alone  its  history  should  be 
judged  of  interest.'^  He  presents  us 
with  every  extreme  of  mystical  doctrine 
from  the  allegorical  obscurities  of  the 
Hindoo  Bagvat-Gita^  and  the  ecstacies 
of  Neo  Platonism,  down  to  the  latest 
cloudy  glimmer  of  German  "theosophic 
moonshine." 

But  through  all  its  strange  revelations 
of  spiritual  extravagance  and  folly,  we 
trace  the  workings  of  an  aspiring  Faith, 
a  sacred  and  irrepressible  passion  for  a 
communion  above  the  bondage  of  the 
senses ;  in  brief,  the  constant  and  vital 
presence  of  that  upward-struggling^rtit- 
eiple^  which,  whatever  its  wanderings 
and  errors — is  ever  seeking  afler  the 
light,  and  bearing  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  immortal  life. 

Messrs  Little  ^  Broten^  of  Boston^  have 
been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
publication  of  a  uniform  series  of  the 
British  Poets,  modeled  after  the  famous 
Aldine  edition  issued  by  Pickering. — 
We  think  that  they  have  surpassed  the 
original.  The  paper,  at  least,  is  fuller 
and  finer,  and  what  is  of  greater  impor> 
tance,  the  edition  is  more  comprehen- 
sive. They  have  recently  published  the 
works  of  John  Sl-elton,  tu  three,  and  of 
Robert  Herriek^  in  two  volumes. 

The  former  is  probably  the  most  ob- 
scure of  the  British  Poets.  He  lived 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Idth  cea- 
tury,  and  though  invested  with  holy  or- 
ders, was,  we  are  told,  suspended  by  his 
diocesan  for  writing  loose  and  profligate 
verses. 

The  interest  attaching  to  his  works  at 
the  present  day,  is  wholly  antiquarian. 

With  Robert  HerrieJh  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. He  has  been  well  styled  the  Eng- 
lish Catullus,  and  is  beyond  doubt  the 
most  graceful  and  spirited  of  the  early 
Song-writers  of  his  country.  He,  too, 
was  a  clergyman,  and  notwithstanding 
liis  "Piocs  Pieces,"  published  in  1647, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  magnified  his 
calling  in  his  poetry.  He  displayed  a 
passion  for  taverns  and  wine-bibbing, 
and  some  of  his  best  lyrics  are  Baccha- 
nalian. Productions  he  has  lefl,  how- 
ever, of  a  more  serious  kind,  which  do 
honor  both  to  his  genius  and  his  heart. 
Among  his  pathetic  songs  we  would 
specially  instance  the  exquisite  verses 
beginning 

"Gather  the  rose-buds  when  you  may, 
Old  Time  Is  still  a-fiying,  &c." 

We  are  likewise  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Little  ^  Brown  for  an  edition  of  Thomas 
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to  the  same  gene^l 
series — in  ttx  volumes. 

These  are  prefaced  by  an  ample  and 
candid  Biographv,  and  the  annotations 
are  elaborate  and  satisfactory. 

The  Publishers  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  for  their  edition  the 
editorial  and  critical  services  of  Prof. 
CkUd,  of  Cambridge  University. 

Although  the  8ain^»  Tragedy,  by 
Ckas,  Kingsley,  is  not  a  recent  publica- 
tion, (it  was  issued  about  eight  months 
since  by  Ticinor  ^  FiddSy)  the  power  of 
the  work  is  so  great,  and  the  attention  it 
haa  received  at  the  South  so  inconsid- 
erable, that  we  have  determined  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of 
lU  merits. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Carlyle^s  essays  have 
become  popular,  it  has  been  the  favorite 
cant  of  the  age,  to  talk  about  the  advent 
ol  the  ^'earnest  man^  Who  or  what 
thia  "  earnest "  individual  is,  or  is  to  be, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  No  definite 
signification  attaches  to  the  term.  It 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
the  boxer  in  the  ring,  the  philosopher  in 
the  study.  In  fact  it  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  the  capabilities  of  a 
large  class  of  Quacks  and  Impostors. 
Barnum,  we  take  it,  is  a  peculiarly 
•*  earnest'*  man ;  and  so  are  Henry  Ward 
BeecUier,  Professor  Silli-man,  and  a  score 
ol  similar  patriots  we  might  mention, 
*•  earnest  men."  Turning  to  the  realm 
of  literature,  however,  there  are  one  or 
two  contemporary  authors  whose  rare 
union  ol  constitutional  and  mental  vigor, 
wboee  unflagging  enthusiasm  and  supre- 
macy of  will,  afibrd  us  some  insight  into 
the  true  meaning  of  a  term,  which  the 
transcendentalists  have  made  as  mysti- 
cal as  the  secrets  of  the  Cabala. 

Undoubtedly,  the  chief  of  these  authors 
is  Charles  Kingsley.  He  is  too  little  of 
an  egotist,  too  wholly  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, and,  we  may  add,  too  eminently  an 
artist,  ever  to  be  popular  with  the 
masses;  and  his  boldness  in  specula- 
tion, and  uncompromising  hatred  of  con- 
ventional sophistry  and  falsehood,  dar- 
ioffly  and  bitterly  expressed,  are  not  cal- 
culated to  render  him  a  favorite  with  the 
simply  practical  and  worldly-prudent, 
who  woukl  rather  swallow  a  camel  in 
the  way  of  effete  social,  or  religious  pre> 
script  ion,  than  strain  at  the  merest  gnat 
of  a  new  idea,  which  may  possilily  bo  a 
very  excellent  idea  notwithstanding. 
Kingsley  has  written  all  his  works  with 
a  special  ohjeet.  They  each  display, 
interfused  with  splendid  imagination, 
vigorous,  manly  feeling,  and  gorgeous 
dramatic,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  eeenie^  power — ^the  workings  of  a 
moral  process  by  which  some  of  the  grav- 
est problems  of  human  life  are  develop- 


ed in  their  naked  actuality — in  the  start- 
ling light  of  true  relation,  and  a  broad, 
manifold  experience.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  further  from  the  truth  than  the 
insinuation  of  Blackwood,  that  Kingsley 
is  a  reformer,  of  more  ambition  than 
judgment,  who,  shrinking  from  the 
straight  forward  logical  formulas,  decks 
a  favorite  theory  in  the  garb  of  fiction, 
as  an  apothecary  might  seek  to  disguise 
a  pill,  of  doubtful  ingredients,  in  sugar 
or  lemonade.  On  the  contrary,  the 
moral  of  all  his  novels,  instead  of^  being 
superficial,  and  consequently  oflensive, 
pervades  the  body  of  his  narratives  with 
a  clear,  fluent,  unobtrusive  persuasive- 
ness, which  gives  to  the  outlying  inei- 
dents  a  catholic  vitality  and  value. 

"  The  Saint's  Tragedy,'*  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous poems  of  which  the  volume 
before  us  is  composed,  present  these 
qualities  of  the  author's  mind  most  con- 
spicuously. The  "  Tragedy  "  Is  found- 
ed upon  the  legend  of  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, and  is  designed  to  show  how  dis- 
astrous is  the  conflict  between  the  in- 
stinctive human  aflfections,  and  the  iron 
rule  of  superstitious  faith.  Ehzabeth, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Hungary,  is 
betrothed  to  Lewis  Langrave  of  Thurin- 
gia.  She  visits  the  Court  of  the  latter, 
and  early  in  the  action  of  the  drama, 
marries  Lewis,  who  is  represented  as 
sincere  and  loving,  but  somewhat  of  a 
Dreamer.  The  Pope's  Legate — Conrad 
— a  narrow-minded  bigot,  and  full  of  the 
fiery  zeal  of  his  age,  soon  aAer  the  union 
of  the  lovers,  acquires  a  baleful  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  per- 
suading her  that  a  surrender  to  mere 
human  sympathies  and  duty,  is  a  sin 
against  God  and  the  Church.  This  monk 
is  a  wily  sophist.  His  ''  beggings  of  the 
question"  may  be  monstrous,  but  the 
flaws  of  the  argument  are  tilled  up  with 
a  very  suflicient  torrent  of  fine  words 
and  brilliant  promises  of  beatification. 
His  logic  prevails,  and  Elizabeth,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  goes  forth  into  the 
world's  thorougbfares,  and  haunts  of 
wretchedness  and  iniquity — 

"  Clad  in  rough  serge,  and  with  her  bare, 
soft  palms 
Wooing  the  ruthless  flint." 

Her  self-abasement,  her  charity,  the 
tortures  she  inflicts  upon  herself,  are 
scarcely  justified  by  the  kind,  or  the  de- 
gree of  faith  which  she  at  this  time  pos- 
sesses. 

Her  mind  continues  to  waver  between 
the  God-implanted  impulse  of  earthly 
love,  and  the  requisitions  of  a  besotted 
creed.  The  vfoman  rebels  sometimes, 
and  the  saint  backslides  towards  "car- 
nal afiiection."  In  aome  such  mood  she 
sings: 
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<*0h !  that  we  two  were  Mayioff 
Dowa  the  stream  of  the  Bon  spring 
breeze ; 

Like  children  with  violets  playing 
In  the  shade  of  the  whispering  trees. 

"Oh!  that  we  two  sat  dreaming 
On  the  sward  of  some  sheep-trimmed 
down, 

Watching  the  white  mist  streaming 
Over  river,  and  mead,  and  town. 

*'  Oh !  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 
In  our  nest  in  the  church  yard  sod, 

With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet 
earth's  breast, 
And  our  souls  at  home  with  God!" 

But  these  moods  become  daily  less 
frequent  and  intense,  and  it  is  only  when 
she  learns  from  Lewis  that  he  has  taken 
the  oath  of  a  Crusader,  that  her  woman- 
ly nature  again  asserts  itself.  Her  father 
confessor  appearing  at  this  moment,  the 
following  stormy  interview  ensues : 

^'EUz,  (Rising.)    You  know,  Sir,  that 

my  husband  has  taken  the  cross? 
"  Con.  I  do  ]  all  praise  to  God! 
"  Eliz.  But  none  to  you : 

Hard-hearted !    Am  I  not  enough  your 

slave  ? 
Can  I  obey  you  more  when  he  is  gone 
Than   now  I  do?    Wherein,  pray,  has 

he  hindered 
This  holiness  of  mine,  for  which  you 

make  me 
Old   ere    my    womanhood  ?     [Coniiad 

offers  to  go.] 

Stay,  Sir,  and  tell  me 
Is  this  the  out-come  of  your  "  father's 

care?" 
Was   it   not  enough  to  poison  all  my 


jovs 
filh  foi " 


With  foulest  scruples  ? — show  me  name- 
less sins. 

Where  I,  unconscious  babe,  blessed  God 
for  all  things. 

But  you  must  thus  intrigue  away  my 
knight 

And  plunge  me  down  this  gulf  of  widow- 
hood! 

And  I  not  twenty  yet — a  girl— cm  or 
phan, 

That  cannot  stand  alone!  Was  I  too 
happy  ? 

Oh,  God!  what  lawful  bliss  do  I  not 
buy 

And  balance  with  the  smart  of  some 
sharp  penance? 

Hast  thou  no  pity  ?  None?  Thou  drivest 
me 

To  fiendish  doubts :  Thou,  Jesus'  mes- 
senger ! 

^'  Con.  This  to  your  master! 

"  Eliz.  This  to  any  one 

Who  dares  to  part  me  from  my  love. 

"  Con.  »Tis  well ; 

In  pity  to  your  weakness  I  must  deign 


To  do  what  ne'er  I  did— excuse  mjaeW* 

Immediately  after,  Lewis  repairs  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  is  subsequently 
slain.  His  wife,  who  has  been  mean- 
while enduring  intolerable  hardships, 
takes  refuge  in  the  palace  of  her  uncle, 
the  Bishop  of  Bamberg.  The  Bishop 
says  to  her,  (he  being  by  no  means  en 
advocate  of  celibacy,  and  not  liking  to 
be  burdened  with  a  wo-begone  niece:) 

"Why  not  marry  some  honest  man? 
You  may  have  your  choice  of  kings  mnd 
princes;  and  if  you  have  been  happy 
with  one  gentleman,  Mass !  say  I,  why 
can't  you  be  happy  with  another?  What 
sayeth  the  Scripture!  *I  will  that  the 
younger  widows  marry,  bear  children,' — 
not  run  after  monks,  and  what  not. — 
What's  good  for  the  filly,  is  good  ibr  the 
mare,  say  I. 
*^Eliz.    Uncle,  I  soar  now  at  a  higher 

pitch — 
To  be  henceforth  the  bride  of  Christ 
alone. 

Bishop.     Ahem ! — pious    notioq ^in 

moderation.  We  must  be  moderate,  my 
child — moderate:  I  hate  overdoing  any 
thing — especially  religion." 

Nothing  now  can  cure  the  poor  widow's 
infatuation.  Grod  had  taken  away  her 
husband ;  she  at  length,  and  as  a  final 
exertion  of  self-sacrifice,  consents  to 
surrender  her  children.  It  is  done,  and 
she  retires  into  solitude  and  destitution, 
(where  soon  her  wretched  existence  ter- 
minates), with  these  words  upon  her  lips : 

"All  woiMlly  goods  and  wealth,  which 
once  I  loved. 

I  now  do  count  but  dross;  and  my  be- 
loved, 

The  children  of  my  womb,  I  now  re- 
gard 

As  if  they  were  another's;  God  is  wit- 
ness. 

My  pride  is  to  despise  myself;  my  joy 

All  insults,  sneers,  and  slanders  of  man- 
kind; 

No  creature  now  I  love  but  God  alone. 

Oh,  to  be  clear,  clear,  clear,  of  all  but 
Him! 

Lo,  hear  I  strip  me  of  all  earthly  helps — 
[Tearing  off  her  dotJus^. 

Naked  and  barefoot  through  the  world 
to  follow 

My  naked  Lord." 

.  Such  is  a  bald  and  imperfect  outline 
of  the  "Saint's  Tragedy."  It  is  a  pow- 
erful and  impressive  drama,  not  success- 
ful, certainly,  if  judged  by  any  criterion 
of  stage  adaptability,  but  full  of  noble 
poetry,  of  outgushing  sympathies,  of 
striking  thought,  and  of  manly,  terse, 
and  passionate  diction. 
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BOUTHSRK  AND  NORTHERN  CIVILIZATION  CONTRASTED. 


Nature,  as  well  as  iDstitutions, 
have  divided  this  C/Onfederacy  into 
two  pretty  equal  portions,  which 
we  call  the  North  and  the  South. 
A  moderate  and  open  winter,  a  pro- 
tracted sammer,  a  congeniality  for 
the  production  of  certain  valuable 
staples,  and  the  spontaneous  gene- 
ration of  that  mysterious  agent  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  mala- 
rial, constitute  the  chief  physical 
peeoliarities  of  the  South.  At  the 
North,  a  rigorous  winter,  a  hot  but 
comparatively  short  summer,  a  soil 
fertile  in  grasses  and  grain,  and  a 
cKmate  not  generally  prolific  of 
fever,  riot  only  invite  but  compel 
the  virtue  of  economy  and  fore- 
thought The  inhospitality  of  their 
winters  has  made  the  people  com- 
fortable, and  the  absence  of  any 
specially  valuable  staple,  has  open- 
ed to  them  endless  sources  of  wealth 
and  Inzuiy. 

Arriving  at  the  different  regions 
of  the  American  wilderness,  the 
emigrants  were  naturally  desirous 
of  maintaining  that  civilization  and 
its  comforts  which  they  had  enjoy- 
ed al  home.  At  the  South  nature 
voui  7 


kindly  lent  her  assistance.  In^e 
virgin  luxuriance  of  her  forests  and 
her  younj;  soil,  she  developed  the 
means  of  keeping,  at  no  cost  of 
labor,  those  animals  which  minis- 
ter to  our  varied  wants,  and  the  ox 
and  the  hog,  without  human  care, 
overran  the  country,  and  not  only 
furnished  food  to  the  proprietor, 
but  freighted  the  ships  of  the  mer- 
chant. The  horse,  too,  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  soil.  Like 
the  mustang  of  the  western  prairie^ 
he  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  the  for- 
est; and  tradition  still  points  to 
numerous  places  where  snares  were 
set  to  entrap  the  untutored  vaga- 
bond when  the  wants  or  the  inter- 
est of  his  owner  made  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  secure  the  possession 
of  his  person.  The  South  thus 
became,  oy  the  operation  of  nature, 
a  pastoral  country;  and  with  that 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  of  custom 
which  characterizes  her  people,  they 
still  retain  its  habits,  though  the 
agency  of  the  slave  has  Ions  since 
caused  the  planter  to  intrude  into 
the  domain  of  the  grazier.  Nature 
alone  would  have  made  us  a  pas- 
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toral  people ;  all  our  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  agriculturists  are 
due  to  the  presence  among  us  of 
slaves. 

The  inhospitable  climate  of  the 
North  compelled  her  people  to 
move  in  a  different  direction.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  the  rigorous 
winter,  ample  provision  was  to  be 
made  for  the  beast  as  well  as  man. 
Thrift  was  a  necessity,  and  thrift 
became  the  mother  of  improve- 
ment 

The  influence  of  climate  alone 
would,  therefore,  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  considerable 
difference  in  ythe  developments  of 
Northern  and  Southern  civilization. 
The  one  from  necessity,  became  a 
thrifty  agricultural  people,  and  the 
other  was  invited  to  resort  to  agri- 
culture merely  as  an  aid  to  pastoral 
life.^  But  the  introduction  of  a 
new  element  into  the  Southern  sec- 
tion changed  the  whole  character 
of  that  region,  and  the  pastoral 
condition  became  lost  in  that  of  the 
staple  producer.  For  it  is  not  true 
that  we  are  an  agricultural  people. 
The  labor  of  our  slaves  is  devoted 
to  objects  which  are  immediately 
profitable.  They  roam  over  our 
pine  barrens  and  extract  from  the 
trees  the  turpentine  which  keeps 
the  fleets  of  the  world  on  the 
ocean;  they  reap  the  golden  rice 
from  the  swamps  which  border  our 
rivers ;  they  cultivate  the  sugar,  and 
the  tobacco,  now  become  a  want  of 
our  nature;  and,  above  all,  they 
cultivate,  gather  and  prepare  the 
cotton,  which  is  destined  to  make 
the  civilized  worid  tributary  to 
their  masters. 

The  presence  of  the  negro  has 
placed  us  in  a  position  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  people  of 
New  England  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war  with  Britain.  That  war, 
and  the  events  which  had  prec^eded 
it,  caused  them  to  pass  from  an 
agricultural    to    a    manufacturing 


condition ;  we  are  in  the  transition 
state,  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricul- 
tural  state.  It  is  true  we  have  been 
long  in  this  transition  state,  and  as 
long  as  the  objects  of  our  culture 
continue  to  yield  quick  and  large 
profits,  so  long  will  we  continue  m 
this  state.  We  are  not  agricultur- 
ists, for  we  have  yet  to  Team  the 
lesson  of  thrift ;  and  so  long  as  our 
staples  continue  to  invito  the  labor 
of  our  slaves,  just  so  long  will  we  fail 
to  discover  that  the  earth  contains 
other  resources  by  which  wealth 
may  be  poured  into  our  laps.  Our 
development  of  civilization  must 
obey  the  circumstances  of  our  con- 
dition, and  though  we  may  modify 
it  in  some  particulars,  we  cannot^ 
without  gross  Quixotism,  attempt  to 
obey  any  other  law. 

Slavery  is  an  essential  element  in 
Southern  civilization.  It  is  a  ne- 
cessary condition,  and  it  operates 
upon  every  member  of  our  society. 
It  is  vain  to  say  that  such  an  one 
owns  no  slaves.  All  are  educated 
under  its  influence,  and  he  who 
owns  none,  feels  it  no  less  than  be 
who  possesses  hundreds.  But  be- 
fore we  touch  upon  some  of  ita 
effects,  let  us  inquire  further  into 
the  early  developments  of  the  North 
and  the  South.  We  shall  find  other 
causes  of  difference  still  operating, 
and  destined,  perhaps,  to  continue 
operating  for  generations  to  come. 

Who  were  the  founders  of  the 
New  England  States  ?  Beyond  all 
question  a  great,  an  energetic,  and 
a  self-esteeming  people,  worthy  of 
ail  admiration,  in  an  age  of  high 
religious  development^  a  set  of  men 
of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be  a  peculiar 
people.  Persecuted  on  points  mere- 
ly of  discipline,  they  left  their  na- 
tive land  to  enjoy  religious  liberty 
in  Holland.  And  here  is  a  feature 
in  their  character  which  has  not 
received  much  attention  from  their 
historians,  but  which  furnishes  a 
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doe  to  the  understanding  of  their 
whole  subsequent  career.  They 
pined  under  raligious  liberty.  They 
round  themselves  menaced  in  Hol- 
land with  an  w\  which  they  con- 
adered  worse  ^ven  than  the  terrors 
of  religious  persecution  at  home. 
They  (bund  that  their  children  were 
becoming  Dutchmen.  That  they 
who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth 
riiould  thus  merge  into  mere  bur- 
gomasters and  burgomistresses  was 
an  evident  frustration  of  all  the  spe- 
cial promises  which  the  gift  of  pro- 
phesy and  of  inspiration  had  re- 
vealed to  them  ;  and  to  avoid  this 
calamity  they  dared  not  only  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  but  the  in- 
finitely greater  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  savage  wilderness  of 
America. 

As  they  were  a  peculiar  people, 
the  chosen  of  God,  the  Kght  which 
was  to  shine  forth  and  illuminate 
the  earth,  they  carefully  watched 
each  other.  From  the  moment  of 
their  landing,  they  proceeded  to 
aettle  on  the  basis  of  mutual  super- 
vision. Civilization  advanced  from 
the  coast  in  a  stately  roonicipal 
inarch ;  new  settlements  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of 
town  meetings,  and  every  step  into 
the  wilderness  was  trodden  simul- 
taneously by  the  pastor  and  his 
flock.  That  the  schoolmaster  went 
with  them  is  only  a  proof  of  their 
civilization.  We  give  them  no  pe- 
culiar credit  for  this.  For  where 
in  civilization  will  you  find  a  dozen 
families  and  no  school  ?  But  we  do 
commend  them  in  that  they  ap- 
preciated a  superior  order  of  in- 
struction. By  an  early  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, every  town  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  families,  was  obliged 
to  maintain  a  grammar  school. 
This  proves  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  settlers  were  men  who  had 
enjoyed  these  advantages  at  home, 
and  were  unwilling  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  less  kindly  nurtured 


than  themselves.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  the  infant  colony  had 
founded  the  venerable  University  of 
Harvard.  Their  peculiar  views  of 
themselves  and  of  their  position 
rendered  this  a  necessity.  As  a 
colony  for  religion,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  it  was  indispensable  to 
the  development  of  their  Church 
that  they  should  have  a  University. 
In  that  age  the  gift  of  inspiration 
was  made  only  to  scholars;  the 
spirit  descended  not  upon  the  un- 
learned. But  the  seats  of  learning 
at  home  were  tainted  with  the  stains 
of  heresy  and  prelacy.  The  purity 
of  the  Church  could  be  preserved 
only  by  keeping  pure  the  fountains 
of  learning ;  and  where  could  it  be 
so  well  protected  as  in  their  own 
bosoms.  The  University  of  Har- 
vard originated  not  in  choice  but 
in  necessity. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
progress  of  Northern  civilization. 
Man  never  escaped  from  the  direct 
influence  of  society.  He  went  no- 
where without  his  church  and  his 
school ;  and  entertaining  intense 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  his  society, 
he  valued  himself  as  constituting  a 
portion  of  a  chosen  and  a  favored 
race. 

At  the  South,  all  was  different 
The  attempt  to  establish  a  com- 
munity at  Jamestown  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  social  philosophy  of 
this  age  having  nearly  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  colony,  so- 
ciety thenceforth  began  a  natural 
and  healthy  development.  As  the 
colonists  had  no  peculiar  views  re- 
specting the  sacredness  of  their  mis- 
sion, no  pre-conceived  theories  of 
religion  or  of  government  to  main- 
tain, every  man  left  his  neighbor  to 
develupe  himself,  and  valued  him 
for  his  worth  as  n  man,  not  for  be- 
ing the  object  of  a  special  divine 
agency.  Nature  invited  them  to 
separate  whenever  they  could  do  so 
with  safety,  and  as  the  principle  of 
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snpenrisioTi  was  not  Teoogrnized,  thej 
eagerly  obeyed  the  inyitatioD.  This 
tendency  to  isolation  was  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  slaves;  as 
they  not  only  required  a  more  ex- 
tensive allotment  of  land  to  each 
proprietor,  but  rendered  them  less 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  the 
performance  of  those  offices  which 
eould  now  be  reouired  of  the  slaves. 
In  the  absence  ot  society,  men  lived 
chiefly  on  their  own  thoughts.  In- 
fluenced by  no  action  of  others,  the 
planter  thought  for  himself  and  acted 
mr  himself.  Not  for  himself,  indeed, 
for  his  situation  required  that  he 
should  also  think  for  others.  But 
his  thought  was  not  reciprocal. 
Hence,  while  he  acquired  the  habit 
of  reliance  on  himself  he  was  little 
regardful  of  the  power  or  the  claims 
of  society. 

But  while  thus  appearing  to 
avoid  societv,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  southerner  is  unso- 
cial. Quite  the  contrary.  Society 
to  him  is  a  luxury,  not  a  habit,  far 
less  a  necessity.  He  esteems  it  a 
thing  too  good  for  every-day  wear, 
and  reserved  for  the  Sunday  festival. 
But  while  thus  secluding  himself 
from  close  communion  with  his 
fellows,  he  spares  no  pains  nor  ex- 
pense in  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  Southern  gentleman  re- 
gards education  not  as  a  means  to 
A  fortune,  not  as  a  resource  against 
want,  not  as  a  step  to  a  profession, 
but  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the 
greater  part  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Colleges  ever  embrace  professional 
life ;  and  certainly  not  half  of  those 
who  enter  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  have  gone  through  a 
collegiate  career.  The  highest  de- 
gree of  cultivation  is  sought  as  an 
end  of  itself.  And  it  is  this  view 
of  it  which  explains  the  weight 
whi<^h  the  South  nas  enjoyed  in  Siis 
Confederacy.  The  planter  class  is 
Mt  educated  olaaa,    True  it  ia^  that 


they  naav  not  be  posted  up  in  all 
the  details  of  the  professional  schol- 
ar, that  th^y  may  be  compelled  to 
preserve  a  punml  aHenoe  m  a  con^ 
pany  of  Uierateurt ;  but  apart  from 
professional  exactness  and  profe*' 
sional  details,  they  have  that  gen- 
eral scholarly  trasning  which  aa 
well  becomes  the  gentleman,  and  i» 
so  necessary  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  his  character.  Thence  a 
catholicity  of  taste  as  well  as  of 
feeling,  and  an  elevated  view  of  all 
subpticts,  particularly  public  affain^ 
which  commands  respeet,  because 
it  is  felt  that  the  views  are  neither 
the  suggestions  of  private  interest 
nor  the  convenient  opinions  of  m 
paid  advocate. 

The  isolation  in  which  the  men 
of  the  South  generally  live,  haa 
doubtless  oontnbuted  to  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  difierenoea 
between  the  two. sections  of  our 
country.  Conventional  proprietiea 
are  less  regarded  here  than  at  the 
North.  I  do  not  refer  to  propriety 
of  personal  manners,  but  of^thought» 
We  think  not  after  a  certain  school, 
we  adopt  no  conventional  rules  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  our 
ideas,  but  are  willing  to  examina 
every  question  on  its  own  merits, 
and  decide  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  any  man  or  body  of 
meiu  Each  man,  therefore,  repre- 
sents himself;  he  acts  no  part|  but 
has  the  repose  and  the  dignity  of  a 
natural  character.  It  was  this  re- 
pose which  constituted  the  perfec- 
tion of  Washinfi^ton's  character.  It 
was  the  belief  that  he  represented 
a  party  and  a  power,  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  faults  of 
the  elder  Adams.  A  still  more 
striking  contrast  between  the  North 
and  the  South  may  perhaps  be 
exhibited  in  the  persons  of  the 
younger  Adams  and  his  Secretary, 
Mr.  Clay.  Both  became  unfortur 
nate ;  the  one  having  been  buried 
from  the  enjoyment  of  powei^  aad 
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die  other  having  seen  it  ekde  his 
^rasp  when  just  within  his  reaeh. 
&at  how  differently  did  they  endnra 
defeat  Mr.  Adams  acfirely  devot- 
ed the  remainder  of  his  life  to  wage 
«  war  of  deadly  hatred  against 
these  whe  had  stripped  him  of  his 
power.  Mr.  Clay  never  fer  a  mo- 
■sent  swerved  from  the  support  of 
that  eatue  which  in  his  career  of 
fyroeperity  he  had  determined  to  he 
die  right 

The  existence  of  slaveiy  at  tiie 
8oath,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Union,  has  placed  us  in  a  peculiar 
posttioB.  Our  whole  fabric  of  so- 
ciety is  based  upon  slave  iBstttti- 
iaonsi  and  yet  our  conventional  lan- 
guage is  drawn  from  scenes  totally 
«t  variance  with  those  which  He 
«boiit  na.  Our  books  come  from 
England  and  the  North,  and  they 
appear  prima  flLcie  to  be  our 
teachers.  For  some  time  we  have 
%een  content  to  compromise'  with 
«or  supposed  teachers,  that  is,  to 
adhere  rigorously  to  the  fects,  but 
complacently  adopt  the  cant,  /for 
an  our  lips  it  is  no  better,)  of  a  free 
aociety.  The  rode  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  assailed,  has  opened 
<mr  eyes  to  our  real  condition,  aad 
in  the  spirit  of  trathfulness  some  of 
us  have  dared  to  look  boldly  upon 
it^  and  are  daily  employed  m  giv- 
ing utterance  to  thoughts  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  facts  presented. 
And  the  more  truthful  the  language 
we  have  used,  the  more  vinilemtare 
the  denunciations  with  which  our 
society  has  bee«  assailcfl.  A  late 
distinguished  visitor,  struck  with 
the  new  tone  now  being  assumed 
at  the  South,  has  thought  it  right 
to  raise  his  voice,  strong  in  its 
ozccsa  of  feebleness,  and  all  that 
that  Yoice  utters  is,  **  You  are  wrong, 
you  are  oertainly  wronel  ^ 

Wrong  or  right,  let  it  be  hailed 
aa  an  omen,  that  we  are  awake  to  a 
sense  of  our  position.  We  must 
BOW  meet  our  Northern  teachersi 


not  as  delinquents  praying  for  ez»(^> 
cuse  and  panlon,  but  as  men  daim* 
inff  an  equality  of  position  both 
political  and  moral.  Having  ex- 
aausted  the  language  of  the  teacher, 
they  have  condescended  to  use  that 
of  denunciation.  Are  we  the  better 
for  their  teaching?  Do  we  merit 
tiieir  denunciations?  Are  we  to 
set  our  house  in  order  for  life  or  for 
death? 

Some  twenty  years  ago.  Miss 
Martineau  visited  our  country  and 
applied  her  philosophic  oye  to  the 
institution  or  slavery.  Anxious  to 
see  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  she 
examinS  it  with  care,  and  found 
in  it  one  virtue,  the  existence  of 
which  she  had  not  imagined  when 
she  was  composing  her  romances 
in  illustration  of  political  economy. 
She  admired  the  patience  and  for- 
bearance of  slave-holders.  It  struck 
her  as  worthy  of  all  admiration 
that  when  the  young  mistress  is 
enjoying  herself  at  a  party,  her 
visit  should  be  cut  short  by  theim- 

Satience  of  her  coachman,  who, 
esirous  of  closing  his  day's  work, 
goes  for  her  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  unceremoniously  sum- 
mons her  home.  This  virtue  may 
appear  a  small  one,  but  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  philosophical  old 
lady,  who  thereupon  wrote  a  chap- 
ter, in  which  the  master  is  not 
painted  as  a  brute,  and  his  wife  as 
a  help-meet  for  him.  The  English 
woman,  accustomed  to  the  services 
of  a  hired  coachman,  would  have 
resented  bis  conduct  as  an  imperti- 
nence, perhaps  paid  him  his  wages 
tbo  next  day,  with  a  cool  admoni- 
tion to  go  some  where  else  and  beg 
for  leave  to  work.  The  southern 
lady  is  angry  at  the  presumption  of 
her  servant,  refuses  at  first  to  com- 
ply, bat  remembering  that  while^ 
she  is  enjoying  herself  he  is  expos- 
ed to  the  wintry  blast,  laughs  at  the 
ludicrousness  of  her  position,  shawls 
herself  aad  gracefully  retires.   The 
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servant  is  cbided ;  the  fiimily  per- 
haps laugh  at  the  trick,  and  she 
has  no  security  that  it  will  not  be 
repeated.  This  is  the  patience 
which  won  the  admiration  of  Miss 
Martineau. 

To  us  it  appears  a  higher  virtue. 
It  is  an  unselfish  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  others.  And  it  is 
this  considerateness  which  rujus 
through  the  whole  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, modifies  it,  gives  it  its  charac- 
ter, and  prevents  us  effectually  from 
following  the  free  States  in  their 
rapid  strides  in  what  is  called  pro- 
gress. We  know  that  some  subtle 
casuist,  who  cannot  dispute  the 
fact,  but  is  determined  to  strip  it  of 
its  virtuous  covering,  will  endeavor 
to  analyze  it  He  will  tell  you  that 
this  patience,  forbearance  or  con- 
siderateness, so  far  from  being  un- 
selfish, is  based  upon  the  most 
intense  and  calculating  selfishness. 
It  is  not  the  servant*s  feelings  which 
are  consulted,  but  his  value.  It  is 
the  consideration  that  a  large 
amount  of  money-value  is  expos- 
ed, and  a  set  off  of  the  value  of 
an  hour's  pleasure  against  the 
possible  loss  of  this  amount,  leads 
the  mistress  to  comply  with  his 
unreasonable  request  Be  it  so. 
Let  the  motives  be  sordid  if  good 
ones  are  displeasing  to  yon.  But 
the  fact  remains  unchanged.  Pa- 
tience, forbearance,  and  conside- 
rateness have  been  manifested,  and 
whatsoever  the  motive,  the  benefit 
accrues.  We  have  all  the  result  of 
unselfish  conduct,  whatever  may  be 
the  secret  springs  which  call  it  into 
actiou. 

Now,  this  oonmderateness  per- 
vades our  whole  civilization,  tt 
manifests  itself  ludicrously  in  the 
breaking  up  of  an  evening  party ; 
it  pervades  and  influences  all  the 
great  operations  of  southern  life. 

When  the  North  and  the  South 
are  compared,  the  activity  of  life 
in  the  former  stands  in  proud  con- 


trast with  the  sluggishness  of  the 
laUer.  Wealth,  with  its  attend- 
ants luxury  and  refinement,  ap- 
pears to  smile  on  every  portion  of 
that  favored  countir ;  noble  insti- 
tutions attest  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  humanity;  and  as  we 
gaze  upon  the  joyous  scenes  which 
expose  themselves  to  our  view,  we 
romember  with  som^tliing  like  ho- 
miliation  our  own  shortcomings  in 
th(«e  respects.  Progress  is  in  every 
body's  mouth;  progress  in  every 
body's  heart ;  to  stami  still  is  to  die^ 
and  while  the  northerner  boaata 
the  progress  of  his  region,  he  fails 
not  to  exult  over  us,  to  point  out 
our  defects,  our  miserable  position 
in  the  race,  and  to  attribute  it  to 
the  blighting  effects  of  slavery.  We 
are  not  sure  that  he  is  wrong.  We 
believe  that  slavery  does  impede 
our  progress,  but  whether  for  good 
or  for  ill,  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  roaster  work- 
man, the  most  independent  man  is 
he  who  gels  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay.  Work  done,  and  wages  paid, 
Le  has  settled  his  account  with  the 
world,  and  is  ready  to  b^in  his 
calculations  for  to-morrow.  It  may 
chance  that  som^  one  has  not 
worked  well  to-day ;  he  has  been 
dispirited,  and  the  tale  of  brick  is 
not  complete.  His  wages  are  made 
to  square  with  the  lacking  tale.  The 
next  day  he  fails  to  appear.  For 
him,  as  there  is  no  day's  work,  tfaers 
is  no  day's  pay.  Let  another  go^ 
and  earn  the  day's  wages  for  Uie 
day's  work.  It  may  to  the  poor 
fellow  is  sick,  but  what  is  that  to 
the  capitalist^  His  concern  is  to 
set  his  work  done.  If  Tom  is  sick 
let  Ned  take  his  place.  Where 
capital  reigns  supreme,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  competitors.  The 
master's  work  will  never  fail  ao  long 
as  he  is  ready  to  pay  a  day's  wages 
for  a  day's  work. 

Such  a  man  is  a  type  of  the  maa 
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of  progreas,  and,  if  not  overtaken 
bj  the  wrath  of  God,  no  power  on 
earth  can  mar  his  prosperity.  If 
hie  understanding  is  enlightened 
and  his  conscience  moved,  he  will 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  mak- 
ing some  provision  for  the  helpless 
and  suffering  child  of  labor.  They 
hmve  had  a  point  of  union.  The 
one  gave  a  day*s  work  for  his  day^s 
wages.  In  his  distress  he  now  sues 
ibr  assistance.  Humanity  must  not 
be  left  to  starve;  the  child  of  want 
and  of  toil  must  not  lie  down  in 
sickness,  in  hopeless  misery.  Hdnce 
the  great  institutions  of  benevo- 
lence which  adorn  the  face  of  free 
aodeties.  They  are  whited  sepul- 
chres, fair  to  the  eye,  but  revealing 
a  tale  of  misery  and  wo. 

It  is  not  a  day's  pay  for  a  day's 
work ;  nor  is  it  even  a  year's  work 
for  a  yearns  pay.  It  is  the  pay  of  a 
life-time  for  the  partial  labor  of  a 
portion.  In  free  societies,  popula- 
tion is  the  concern  of  the  laborer, 
and  it  lives  in  obedience  to  capital, 
which  latter  takes  no  concern  in  it 
until  it  applies  for  leave  to  work. 
Here  the  capitalist  is  the  nurse.  It 
is  his  part  to  receive  the  nurseling 
and  to  foster  its  existence — to  train 
it  up,  and  after  years  of  patient 
care,  to  extract  from  it  in  mo- 
deration  some  amount  of  labor  in 
payment  for  its  nurture.  He  has 
then  to  see  that  the  tasks  of  the 
workers  are  proportional  not  only 
to  their  strength, but  to  their  spirits, 
for  whatever  the  ignorant  may 
imagine,  the  driving  system  is  one 
which  can  be  pursued  under  those 
conditions  only  in  which  a  day's 
wages  are  paid  for  a  dav's  work ; 
and  he  has  also  to  make  his  account 
to  meet  all  the  exigencies  occasioned 
by  sickness,  by  death,  by  casualties 
of  every  kind.  Whatever  the  vis- 
ions which  may  float  in  the  brain 
of  the  youthful  capitalist,  the  les- 
sons of  a  very  brief  experience  will 
toon  teach  him  the  virile  of  mo- 


deration, and  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue  brings  in  its  train  a  host  of 
others.  They  are  beneficial  to  the 
man,  but  they  have  nn  merit  in  the 
eye  of  him  whose  measure  of  utility 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  rules  of 
modem  political  economy.  Owing 
perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the 
money  value  of  our  slaves,  we  have 
to  respect  life  and  limb.  It  is  not 
with  us  as  with  others,  that  a  day's 
pay  will  procure  a  day's  work.  Our 
laborer  is  precious,  and  we  know 
that  if  evil  betide  him,  there  is  no 
means  of  supplying  his  loss. 

A  large  consideration,  therefore^ 
for  the  laborer  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  all  our  movements  in  the 
way  of  progress.  We  do  not, 
though  he  is  our  money,  regard  the 
laborer  merely  as  the  represienta- 
tive  of  so  much  money  value.  A 
regard  for  humanity  forces  itself 
upon  us,  and  developes  itself  in  the 
very  intensity  of  our  selfishness, 
and  he  is  not  our  money  only,  but 
becomes  our  friend,  our  dependencOi 
our  hope.  We  build  no  hospitals 
for  him,  his  asylum  in  sickness  is 
the  same  dwelling  wherein  he 
spends  his  nights  after  his  day  of 
toil ;  his  nurses  the  best  which  his 
master  can  supply.  No  lying-in 
hospitals  or  foundling  asylums  rear 
their  stately  heads  for  his  offspring, 
for  with  us  he  is  no  foundling  but 
a  precious  promise  of  hope  for  the 
future.  And  we  dare  not  overtask 
his  energies,  because  we  dare  not 
ruthlessly  waste  that  life  and  those 
spirits  on  which  depend  our  all. 
Our  destiny  forbids  competition 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
maddening  struggle  of  progress. 
The  slave  has  stamped  us  with  con- 
servatism. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  race 
of  progress  which  now  oa^upies  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Our 
pace  must  be  a  slow  one.  The 
avenues  to  great  wealth  are  closed 
to  us,  and  our  northern  friends 
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p«roeivii)ff  us  to  be  stationaty,  have 
come  to  Uie  conclusion  that  we  are 
retrograding.  Nay,  a  Convention 
at  Worcester,  not  long  since,  de- 
nounced us  as  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  barbarism  every  year. 

This  is  a  grave  charge,  and 
doubtless  has  often  grievously  been 
borne.  Some  of  us  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  receive  our 
lessons  from  the  North,  that  many 
doubtless  believe  it,  and  are  mourn- 
ing in  secret  over  the  dismal  future 
which  awaits  us.  But,  our  mourn- 
ing friend,  let  us  pray  you  to  look 
ahttle  into  the  matter,  and  examine 
your  condition,  before  you  yield  to 
dewair.  Do  you  feel  withm  your- 
Mf  any  of  those  alarming  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  coming  on  of 
the  moral  night  f  Is  your  heart 
hardening  agamst  the  monitions  of 
eoBsciencef  Are  you  becoming 
less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
love,  of  friendship,  of  the  social 
affections?  Do  you  look  with  dis- 
gust upon  things  sacred  and  holy, 
or  do  you  take  a  strange  and  secret 
pleasure  in  those  which  formerly 
were  wont  to  shock  your  cultivated 
nature  ?  Are  our  churches  deserted 
for  the  temples  of  Mammon  and  of 
Belial  f  Do  our  streets  resound  at 
.  midnight  with  the  brawls  of  licen- 
tious youth,  or  is  the  li^ht  of  the 
ran  polluted  by  the  crimes  of  a 
wicked  and  reckless  people  I  If 
these  things  are  so,  then,  indeed, 
may  you  tremble,  for  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  twilight  of  barbarism. is 
indeed  closing  around  us. 

If  we  may  reason  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  other  people  are 
judged  by  those  who  condemn  us, 
we  may  infer  that  the  basis  of  the 
condemnation  is  our  want  of  pro- 
gress. Our  slow  pace  is  considered 
retrogression,  and  barbarism  appre- 
hended as  the  necessary  result 
But  whether  for  weal  or  for  wo,  our 
destiny  is  conservative,  and  we  are 
&r  from  considering  it  an  evil,  or 


a  ground  of  reproach.  In  the 
great  race  of  progress,  even  the 
acknowledged  end  is  but  partially  re- 
garded as  the  frenzied,  hunied  mind 
glances  fitfully  beyond  it  to  some 
still  more  distant  goal.  With  all 
the  faculties  strained  in  pursuit  of 
this  object,  what  is  the  life  of  to- 
day, or  even  of  to-morrow  t  what 
the  associations  of  the  past  or .  of 
the  present!  All  lost,  neglectec^ 
despised,  and  merged  in  considera- 
tion of  the  dazzling  future.  Wealth 
flows  in  swollen  streams  upon  the 
runners,  but  it  brings  no  happineas; 
they  hafe  no  time  to  enjoy  it,  fi>r 
every  effort  is  strained  to  increase 
it  That  which  a  well  r^rolated 
mind  regards  as  a  means,  is  idola- 
trously  worshipped  as  an  end,  an^ 
wealth  and  worth  become  synony- 
mous terms.  Palatial  mansions 
charm  the  eye-^gorgeous  furniture 
dazzles  the  fancy — «1I  the  appli- 
ances  of  luxurious  art  bewiteh  the 
senses,  and  invite  to  repose  and  en* 
joyment ;  but  the  owner  halts  not; 
onward  is  his  motto,  progress  hia 
divinity :  repose  has  no  charm  for 
him ;  his  real  delight  is  in  making 
good  speculations ;  he  cannot  rest 
so  long  as  a  single  avenue. to  aoo- 
cess  remains  unexplored. 

Is  this  a  life  for  a  people  who 
live  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  in 
the  full  development  of  civilization  t 
Is  all  of  life  to  be  an  unceasing 
struggle  after  more  ?  Is  the  heart 
of  man  never  to  expand  to  the 
warm  influences  of  home,  and  all 
its  associations  of  family,  of  kin- 
dred, and  of  friendly  aflfectionst  Is 
man  to  become  a  mere  money- 
making,cotton-spinmng,iron-found* 
ing,  machine?  Is  that  enormona 
wealth  which  skill,  sagacity  and 
industry  have  acquired,  to  serve  no 
higher  purpose  but  vain  ostentation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  wealUi  on  the  other?  la 
the  man -never  to  stop,  and,  like  an 
intellectual  b^ng,  enjoy  the  results 
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of  bis  intelligent  activity  f  If  these 
tbiDgB  are  so,  (and  we  do  not  rai&- 
repreaent  northern  aociety  unlcBs 
northern  jonmaliata  and  northern 
popular  writers  have  deceived  ns,) 
then  forever  be  banished  from  onr 
thoughts  all  aspirations  after  such 
progress;  let  ns  cherish  oar  con- 
aervatiam;  be  content  to  advance 
cautioady  and  safely  in  wealth,  and 
grateffilly  meanwhile,  and  like 
moral  and  intellectual  creatures, 
enjoy  that  life  which  God  has  al- 
lotted us  in  this  beautiful  world. 

I  have  thus  noticed  the  impor- 
tant leading  element  of  g^nthem 
civilization,  and  its  inevitable  result. 
It  remains  now  to  inquire  into  the 
future,  and  to  discover  the  means 
of  working  out  its  development; 
Ibr  considerations  on  this  head 
fi>ree  themselves  1o  our  notice^ 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
of  the  South  were  formerly  taught 
to  believe  that  slavery  is  a  social, 
moral,  and  political  evil.  A  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
was  also  an  early  lesson  of  our  in- 
fancy. We  were  taught  to  depend 
upon  it  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
our  existence,  and  there  are  not  a 
lew  who  even  now  would  regard  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  as  a  per- 
sonal no  less  than  a  political  ca- 
lamity. The  evil  of  slavery,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Union,  must 
form  the  subject  of  the  remainder 
of  this  article. 

The  first  we  do  not  propose  to 
discuas.  We  are  now  condemned 
for  changing  our  views  on  this  sub- 
ject It  is  an  omen  for  good  that 
we  have  changed  Ihem ;  while  we 
adopted  the  cant  of  free  sodeties, 
we  adhered  rigorously  to  the  facts 
about  us.  The  fact  is«  that  slavery 
exists  among  us,  and  that  it  must 
continue  to  exist  The  cant  is^that 
it  is  a  socaal  and  moral  evil.  We 
cherished  the  evil,  and  gave  practical 
demonstration  that  we  intended  to 
eheriah  it,  and  yet  the  cant  on  our  lips 


convicted  us  of  falsehood  and  incon- 
sistency. If  slavery  is  a  bad  thing 
in  itself,  it  must  be  abolished,  fi 
is  bad — it  is  cowardly  to  hug  au 
acknowledged  evil.  Now,  we  are 
changing  our  position  in  this  re- 
spect, and  therefore  we  are  not  only 
denounced  but  misrepresented.  We 
are  made  to  say  that  slavery  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  itself.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  not  changed 
the  terms  of  the  proposition,  but 
only  the  quality  of  the  copula.  We 
assert  not  that  slavery  is  a  good 
thing,  but  that  it  is  not  an  evil 
thing.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  deny 
that  slavery  has  its  evils — evil  for 
the  master,  evil  for  the  ^Ave.  We 
simply  deny  that  it  is  that  evil 
thing  which,  being  hateful  both  to  , 
God  and  man,  must  be  abated.  The 
condition  of  humanity  is  such  that 
evil  must  exist  No  one  would  si^ 
that  poverty  is  a  good  thing ;  and 
yet  where  would  be  the  vaunted 
progress  of  the  free  States  if  there 
were  no  poor  to  do  the  work  for 
the  rich  man's  pay.  Nor  is  wealth 
an  evil  thing  m  itself,  but  where 
would  be  the  rich  men  if  there 
were  no  poor.  Wealth  and  poverty, 
freedom  and  slavery,  are  some  of 
the  immutable  conditions  of  ho- 
roanity,  and  evil  per  se  can  no  more 
be  predicated  of  one  condition  than 
of  another.  Slavery  and  poverty 
are  alike  disagreeable  conditions  to 
look  forward  to ;  but  in  the  economy 
of  nature  they  appear  alike  indis- 
pensable; and  when  civilization 
nas  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, one  may  boldly  and  fearlessly 
ask  the  question,  not  which  is  the 
least  evil,  but  which  is  the  better 
condition.  It  is  a  terrible  fact,  that 
the  late  Dutchess  of  SutheHand  de- 
populated her  immense  estates  to 
convert  them  into  sheep  walks.  It 
is  consolatory  to  think  tnat  no  mat- 
ter of  slaves  can  be  allowed  thus 
ruthlessly  to  tamper  with  humaa 
life  and   happinew.      The  work- 
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houses  of  England  are  melancholy 
monumente  of  the  beneficial  moults 
of  free  labor;  and  if  they  have  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  own 
country,  it  i»  not  on  account  of  our 
institutions,  but  because  there  is  still 
an  immense  outlet  for  our  redun- 
dant population.  But  we  will  not 
discuss  the  question  further.  The 
fiict  of  slavery  is  here,  and  a  fact  it 
must  remain  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  question  for  us  is — What  is 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves 9 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
notice  that,  with  our  change  of 
position,  we  have  acquired  more 
courage,  and  are  more  tolerant  both 
of  attack  and  criticism.  So  long 
as  we  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil, 
it  was  a  prohibited  subject  Like 
one  afflicted  with  a  festering  sore, 
ire  shrunk  with  dread  from  the 
probe  which  was  searching  into  the 
extent  of  the  disease,  and  we  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  having 
a  literary  censorship  established 
among  us  to  ward  oflf  all  disagree- 
able reflections  and  inquiries.  Our 
journals  touched  timidly  on  the 
subject,  and  our  booksellers  feared 
to  pffer  ibr  sale  books  which  were 
condemned  by  a  self-constituted 
censorship. 

We  were  once  compelled  to  send 
to  New  York  for  a  copy  of  Miss 
Martineau*s  very  inoffensive  book 
of  travels.  Things  have  changed. 
There  are  few  persons  in  the  South 
who  have  not  read  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  and  the  popular  voice  de- 
manded the  publication  of  Dr« 
Dewey's  strictures  in  our  journals. 
We  may  well  rejoice  at  the  r^ult 
We  can  now  respect  ourselves. 
The  truth  is  rapidly  emancipating 
us  from  the  bondage  of  fear. 

The  bearing  of  the  Union  oh  this 
question  is  one  which  may  be  dis- 
cussed indefinitely,  but  various  and 
obvious  considerations  impel  us  to 
reduce   it  within    the    narrowest 


limits.  We  keep  studiously  out  of 
view  all  those  exciting  topics  which 
the  subject  naturally  suggests,  and 
apart  from  them  deliberately  con- 
clude that  the  Union  of  these  States, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  our  fair  develop- 
ment. 

The  philosophy  of  a  people  must 
concentrate  itself  in  tneir  metixh 
polis,  and  appear  to  emanate  from  ^ 
that  point;  and  all  that  portion  of' 
the  people  which  is  not  represented 
there,  must  be  regarded  as  provin- 
cials. Circumstances  have  placed 
the  melropolis  of  this  Union  be- 
yond the  direct  influence  of  the 
slave-holding  powtBr.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  the  federal  city, 
but  that  great  town,  it  may  be  Boa- 
ton,  or  New  York  or  Cincinnati, 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  centre 
of  opinion,  and  to  give  the  law  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Our  place 
in  the  Union  -is  provincial,  and  aa 
such  our  peculiarities  will  have  to 
be  defended,  excused,  ridiculed, 
pardoned.  We  can  take  no  pride 
in  our  national  character,  because 
we  must  feel  that  from  our  pecu- 
liar position  we  do  not  contribute 
to  its  formation. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
the  Union  was  formed  were  such 
as  to  endear  it  to  our  memories; 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
as  it  was  the  consideration  of  Ame- 
rican interests  which  created  it,  so 
should  a  regard  for  the  interests  of 
a  portion,  under  the  same  spirit  of 
patriotism,  lead  to  its  dissolution. 

In  the  Union  we  can  never  enjoy 
that  repose  which  is  necessary  to  a 
healthful  development  of  our  char- 
acter. Our  philosophy  will  ever  be 
at  variance  with  our  practice,  and 
either  in  our  practice  or  our  theories 
we  can  never  escape  living  a  prao^ 
tical  life. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  south- 
em  thought  finds  no  utterance 
among    us;   nay,  is 
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noMTed  even  by  soathern  people,  political  alliance.  Let  ns  hold 
Tbe  ceDtraliziiiff  effect  of  the  Union  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
ia to  establish  uie  circulating  press  kind,  enemies  in  war,  friends  in 
at  the  North.  It  is  not  twelve  peace,  and  wo  will  redeem  our 
months  sincethe  principal  publisher  character,  and  show  them  as  our 
of  New  York  found  himself  com-  fathers  showed  the  metropolitan 
polled  by  the  force  of  public  senti-  England,  that  our  friendship  is  valu- 
ment  there  to  violate  the  contract  able,  our  enmity  to  be  deprecated. 
which  he  had  made  to  publish  the  The  philosophy  of  the  North  is 
Hireling  and  the  Slave.  You  all  a  dead  letter  to  us.  The  doctrines 
know  the  character  of  that  work,  of  political  economy  are  not  true 
Can  anything  more  clearly  show  here.  Ouf  philosophy  has  yet  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  metropolis  be  developed.  We  can  not  live 
in  which  our  own  thoughts  may  be  honestly  in  the  Union,  because  we 
represented?  are  perpetually  aiming  to  square 
Sach  a  metropolis  will  ^ never  tbe  maxims  of  an  impracticable 
exist  in  this  Union.  As  London  philosophy  with  the  practice  which 
was  to  our  fathers,  so  are  New  York  nature  and  circumstances  force 
and  Boston  to  ourselves.  We  can  upon  us.  We  can  not  do  ourselves 
be  other  than   dependants  justice  so  long  as  the  drag  of  pro- 


and  inferiors  so  long  as  we  continue   vincialism  is  forever  clinging  to  our 
to  live  with  them  on  a  footing  of  wheels. 


BONNET. 

O'er  the  fiir  waters  floats  tbe  boatman's  song^ 

Timrd  by  tbe  faint  fall  of  tbe  distant  oar. 
The  fitful  suites  roll  tbcir  waves  along, 

With  boarse  and  wratbful  murmnrings  to  tbo  shore: 
Tbrough'tbe  rent  woof  of  fleecy  clouds  afiir 

Steals  on  my  soul  like  evening's  holy  close, 
Tbe  lovely  lustrous  ligbt  of  a  lone  star, 

Heralding  the  Night-Queen  to  her  sweet  repose; 
Yet  all  this  fairy  scene  batb  left  no  power, 

No  balm  to  bring  my  burdened  heart  relief, 
Sitting  alone  in  midnight's  witching  boar, 

Bowed  by  the  spell  of  an  o'ermastering  grief, 
While  half  the  world  lies  wrapped  in  slumber  deep. 
Calm  as  tbe  moon's  pale  beams  that  on  these  waters  sleepw 
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Which  are  tbo  clouds,  and  which  tbe  mountains  t     SeOt 

Thev  mix  and  melt  together!     Yon  blue  bill 

Looks  fleeting  as  the  vapors  which  distil 
Their  dews  upon  its  snmmitt  while  the  free 

And  far  off  clouds,  now  solid,  dark  and  stilly 
An  aspect  wear  of  calm  eternity. 

Each  seems  the  other,  as  our  fancies  will, 
The  cloud  a  mount,  the  mount  a  cloud,  and  we 

Oaie  doubtfully.     So  everywhere  on  earth 
This  foothold  where  we  stand,  with  slipping  feet» 
The  unsubstantial  and  substantial  meet. 

And  we  are  fooled  until  made  wise  by  Time. 
Is  mvt  the  obvious  lesson  something  worth, 

lady  f  or  have  I  wov'n  an  idla  xbyao  t 
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HB.  FRANK  HAT  GOSS  TO  THB  PLAT  AVD  ACTS  fBS  HTPOOBITS. 


We  are  sarry  to  say  that,  at  the 
moment  when  we  presented  him  to 
the .  reader,  Mr.  Frank  Hay  had 
two  love  afifairs  upon  the  oarpet;— 
and  it  ia  our  painful  duty  to  add, 
that  even  this  was  proceeding  more 
moderately  than  was  customary 
with  that  gentleman. 

The  young  fellow  had  the  good 
or  bad  fortune  to  possess  an  ex- 
treme susceptibility  of  tempera- 
ment— and  already,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  had  commenced,  gone 
through,  and  terminated  forever,  no 
less  than  five  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. To  charge  him  with  un- 
fair intentions  upon  such  occasions 
would  not  be  just,  inasmuch  as,  on 
each  recurrence  of  a  broken  heart, 
Frank  honestly  believed  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  He 
thought  it  very  hard  that  his  lady- 
lows  would  not  tolerate  a  slight 
roaming,  upon  his  part,  to  other 
flowers — and,  indeed,  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  deeply  injured  individ- 
ual. On  five  occasions  he  had 
sent  back  miniatures,  ribbon  knots, 
and  favors,  with  notes  of  digiti- 
fied  misery  and  hopeless  despair; 
and  .immediately  after  these  five 
tragic  ceremonies,  had  proceeded 
to  mend  his  broken  heart  — 
Doubtless  the  last  afiair  had  been  a 
very  terrible  one,  since  he  had  se< 
lected  tufo  new  friends  to  aid  each 


other  in  the  process  of  consoling 
him. 

One  of  these  was  Miss  EUen 
Orafton.  We  shall  in  due  time  aefe 
who  the  second  young  lady  was* 

Miss  Orafton  Was  the  yo\inger 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joel  Orafton,  a 
rich  "^  factor  "  of  the  town,  who  had 
gathered  together  his  pistoles,  by 
pursuing  the  lucrative  Dusineas  oc 
general  agent  ibr  the  planters.  The 
ractor,  at  that  period,  was  the  inters 
mediate  between  the  Virginia  gen- 
tleman  and  the  London  merchant: 
and  Mr.  Joel  Orafton,  having  re- 
commended himself  to  the  gentry 
by  his  plausible  manners,  it  had 
been  his  good  ibrtune  to  receive 
large  orders,  from  which  he  had 
secured  to  himself  magnificent  com- 
missions. 

Frank  had  met  Miss  Orafton  a4 
an  "Assembly,"  and  having  in- 
stantly fallen  in  love  with  hei; 
owing  to  the  vacant  condition  of 
his  heart,  consequent  upon  "his  last 
discardal  the  week  before,  had  giv- 
en the  young  lady  immediate  infor- 
mation upon  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, by  calling  the  next  morning. 

Miss  Orafton  was  really  an  excel- 
lent young  lady — ^fiill  of  life,  viva- 
city, and  good  humor — and  the 
handsome  lace  of  her  suitor  had 
made  its  impression  upon  her :  an 
impression  which  Frank's  wit  and 
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homkommie  were  not  kmg  in  deepen* 
ing.  The  joxmg  felloir  had  fol- 
lowed up  his  ftdvantagea,  and  was 
TOYolving  the  propriety  of  an  im- 
mediate dedamtion,  when  nnfor- 
tmiately  he  fell  in  love  with  a  sec- 
ond, or  rather  seventh,  yonng  lady, 
of  whom  we  shall  bow  proceed  to 
■peak. 

Instead  of  reenterii^  the  of9ce 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  Estconrt  de- 
posited him  hefore  that  place,  Frank 
naetened  toward  his  lodgings,  saga- 
cioariy  concluding  that  it  was  too 
late  to  commence  work,  and  hay- 
ing, as  we  shall  see,  his  own  scheme 
•f  jMssiog  the  evening. 

The  young  man's  uxieings  were 
in  the  estal^^ment  of  a  oevtain 
Mrs.  Wharton,  a  maiden  lady  of 
abfot  forty,  with  wh<Hn  Mr.  Lincoln 
also  resided,  de^te  oi  his  horror  of 
matrimony,  and.conseqnently  of  the 
sex  which  made  it  possible.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Wharton  found  favor  in 
biseyesybyreasonof  her  stem  adher- 
ence to  a  life  of  single  blessedness; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  counsel- 
lor would  often  pass  his  evenings  in 
the  small  sitting  room,  entertaining 
Mrs.  Wharton  with  legal  disquisi- 
lioBa,  to  which  ithis  g(x>d  lady  lis- 
tened with  exemplary  attention, 
bnrily  knitting  the  while,  or  com- 
placently watdiing  the  slumber  of 
ner  tortoise-shell  cat,  upon  the  rug 
at  the  lawyers  feet 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Frank 
Haj  had  made  use  of  these  little 

eivate  habits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
rs.  Wharton,  for  purposes  of  jest 
and  amusement 

He  was  accustomed  to  assure  the 
good  lady,  with  whom  he  was  a 
groat  &vorite,  that  Mr«  Lincoln's 
sffiun  we^e  in  a  highly  prosperous 
state ;  that  he  would  (oon  be  justi- 
fied in  entering  upon  matrimony ; 
that  he  was  already  of  l^al  age ; 
with  other  intimations  of  tne  coun- 
ssUor'a  intentions.    Aa  the  young- 


ster now  passed  to  &is  chamber^  ho 
respectfully  saluted  the  lady,  who 
sat  in  her  little  room,  with  the  door 
o^n,  and  informed  her  that  Mr* 
Lincoln  would  soon  be  home. 

'^Tou  know  he  cannot  remain 
long  away  from  you,  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton," added  the  scape-grace.  **  He 
likes  you,  Mrs,  Wharton ;  indeed,  I 
may  say  he  —  " 

*^  Go,  go,  Ifr.  Frank,"  here  inter- 
posed the  good  lady,  smiling. 

""  Yes,  Mrs.  Wharton,"  was  the 
reply,  **  I  am  going-— and  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  is  cominff.  He  is  thinking  of 
matrimony,  Mrs.  Wharton ;  be  is  a 
good  fellow,  Mrs.  Wharton;  excuse 
my  alluding  to  the  subject  in  this 
delicate  way,  Mrs.  Wharton."- 

And  laughing  at  the  good  lady's 
worry,  Mr.  Frank  Hay  mounted 
rapidly  to  his  chamber,  surrounded 
with  pictures  and  gimcrackery, 
where  he  set  about  changing  his 
costume  for  one  more  imposing. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he 
issued  from  the  chamber,  brushed, 
curled,  perfumed — a  fine  gentleman 
at  all  points — and  overpowered 
Mrs.  Wharton  with  a  new  flood  of 
witticisms.  These  were  discharged 
as  the  youngster  partook  of  supper 
with  the  lady ;  thereafter  he  issued 
gaily  forth,  and  soon  reached — ^the 
^  old  theatre." 

He  was,  ere  bng,  posted,  with 
other  youthful  gallants,  upon  the 
stage,  as  was  then  customary  with 
^fine  gentlemen,"  and  from^this 
fovorable  stand-point  he  surveyed, 
with  an  easy  air,  the  brilliant  and 
imposing  audience  which  began  to 
assemble. 

The  Virginians  of  that  day  were 
extremely  fond  of  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  on  this  evening  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town 
had  assembled. 

As  a  party  entered  one  of  the 
side  stalls,  next  to  the  stage,  Mr* 
Frank  Hay  gave  an  imperceptible 
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Qiart,  and  for  a  moment  his  coun- 
tenance wore  an  expression  of  de- 
cided  discomfort 

Among  this  party  he  had  recog- 
nized Miss  Ellen  Crafton — and  the 
reader  is  aware  that  in  spite  of  his 
extreme  liking  for  that  young  lady, 
Mr.  Hay  had  two  good  reasons  for 
not  especiially  desiring  her  attend- 
ance on  that  evening. 

In  the  first  place,  the  singular 
warning  of  his  cousin  and  guardian 
against  his  paying  his  addresses  to 
the  damsel,  still  rendered  him  un- 
comfortable and  uneasy ;  in  the 
second  place,  he  had  sought  the 
theatre  with  the  intention  of  seeii^ 
and  accosting  one  of  the  lady  per- 
formers, who,  at  the  moment,  di- 
vided the  sovereignty  of  his  heart 
with  the  first — or  rather  sixth — 
pos8e89or. 

This  was  briefly  the  occasion  of 
the  young  gentleman^s  feeling  of 
discomfort,  at  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Crafton ;  and  for  a  moment  he  re- 
mained motionless — debating  his 
best  mode  of  proceeding. 

He  finally  determined  upon  bold- 
ness, as  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  best  course  he  could  pursue — 
and  hastily  leaving  his  position 
upon  the  stage,  was  soon  at  Miss 
Grailon^s  side. 

A  warm  little  hand  glided  into 
his  own,  and  we  are  sorry  4o  say, 
that  Mr.  Frank  embraced  the  ooca- 
sioh  to  press  it,  in  a  manner  far 
more  enthusiastic  than  was  at  all 
necessary.  He  had  quite  forgotten 
his  cousin's  warning  against  any 
intimacy  with  the  Crafton  hvoily; 
and  if  we  could  present  an  ade- 

auate  description  of  the  cJiarms  of 
le  young  lady  who  was  the 
cause  of  this  forgetfulness,  perhaps 
the  youth  might  not  be  severely 
blamed.  In  the  dark  and  brilliant 
eves  of  the  damsel;  in  her  rosy 
cheeks;  full,  crimson  lips;  and  pro- 
fusely curling  hair,  as  black  as  the 
wings  of  a  raven,  Uiere  waa  enough 


to  disturb  the  prudence  of  any 
joung  man.  Add  to  this,  a  look 
of  the  frankest  and  most  unmis- 
takeable  liking,  and  we  need  no 
lonffer  wonder  at  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  gentleman  upon  whom 
this  look  was  bestowed. 

At  that  moment  Frank  felt  very 
much  like  a  convicted  criminal ; — 
and  the  charms  of  the  young  lady 
of  the  stage,  whom  he  had  come  to 
see,  began  to  diminish  in  his  sight 
to  a  degree  wholly  wonderful  md 
unexpected.  For  the  moment,  Mr. 
Frank  Hay  was  auite  persuaded 
that  the  lady  at  his  side  was  the 
pearl  of  the  universe ;  and  he  assid- 
uously set  about  producing  upon 
her  mind  a  conviction  of  nis  be- 
lief. 

'^How  beautiful  you  look  this 
evening,"  he  whispered,  as  be  took 
a  seat  beside  her;  **and  how 
chaimed  I  am  to  see  you." 

^  And  hew  very  glad  you  are  to 
have  an  occasion  to  make  a  pret^ 
speec-h  1 "  said  Miss  Crafton,  smiling 
and  blushing. 

^  Oh,  no  r  not  to  you !  I  could 
not  use  the  poor  gallantry  of  tke 
day  to  you." 

And  Frank  bestowed  a  fatal  ogle 
upon  his  companion. 

**I  should  indeed  suppose  thai 
you  thought  me  unworthy  of* any 
display  of  gallantry,"  was  the  reply, 
**  for  you  have  not  visited  me  for 
some  days." 

'*  I  acknow1edge-it,to  my  shame." 

**  You  roust  come  soon." 

"Can  you  doubt  it?" 

"  That  is,  if  Miss  Felton  does  not 
absorb  too  much  of  your  time." 

Frank  received  the  blow,  entirely 
unprepared. 

''Miss — Felton  f"  he  stammered* 

"  Yes — the  young  actress.  She 
is  very  handsome,  I  believe" 

And  Miss  Crafton's  head  rose 
with  a  little  air  of  hauteur,'  which 
was  very  becoming. 

Frank  had  recovered  his  presence 
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of  mind,  however,  and  now  sud, 
negliKentlj, 

**•  Ves — I  admire  ber  somewhat" 

"Not  greatly,  then!" 

**  She  is  not  much  of  an  actress." 

'^  That  is  an  evasion  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

""The  question!"  asked  Frank, 
with  an  innocent  air. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Hay — I  asked  if  you 
did  not  greatly  admire,  her." 

And  Miss  Ellen  Craflon^s  hand- 
floma  mouth  assumed  an  undeniable 
pout 

Insteafl  of  replying,  Mr.  Frank 
aasoxned  the  offensive. 

''That  makes  me  feel  badly,"  he 
said;  **your  mode  of  addressing 
me." 

•*  What  mode,  sir!" 

**  There,  again.  First,  you  call 
me  *  Mr.  Uay ' — and  then  you  add 
the  additional  slight  of  addressing 
me  as  'sir.'.  I  thought  we  were 
friends." 

And  Mr.  Frank  looked  doleful. 

''Now,  I  will  wager  any  thing," 
he  said,  ^  that  you  imagine  I  came 
hither  solelv  to  see  Miss  Felton— « 
of  whom,  m  connection  with  ray- 
lel^  some  busybody  has  been  talK- 
ing — and  tliat  I  do  not  take  plea- 
sure in  seeing  you.  How  shall  I 
persuade  you  that  your  presence 
delights  met  Shall  I  turn  my 
back  upon  the  whole  performance  f 
I  should  be  satisfied — for  then  I 
should  see  you  alone." 

A  blush  flitted  over  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  the  young  lady,  whose 
suspicions  quite  disappeared.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Frank  Hay  was  guilty  of  an  insin- 
cere and  hollow  speech.  At  the 
moment,  Miss  Felton  had  quite  dis- 
appeared from  his  horizon,  and  he 
would  have  been  content  to  do  as 
he  said — turn  his  back  upon  her 
and  the  whole  performance.  For 
the  time,  the  lovely  countenance  of 
Miss  Craflon  held  sway  over  the 
volatile  ourre&ts  of  his  aature — and, 


like  the  moon,  made  his  thoughts 
ebb  and  flow  obediently.  • 

The  curtain  soon  rose,  and  the 
drama  of  ''Troilusand  Cressida"-^ 
materially  tiaodified,  we  are  glad  to 
say — was  gone  through  with. — 
Then  came  the  after-piece,  in  which, 
among  the  most  subordinate  char- 
acters, appeared  Miss  Felton. 

She  was  a  young  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  of  &ir  complexion  and 
slender  figure.  A  careless  observer 
would  have  been  struck  neither  by 
her  countenance  or  person.  But  as 
the  eye  continued  to  dwell  upon 
her  face,  new  beauty  seemed  con- 
tinually to  dawn  upon  the  beholder, 
until  he  was  apt  to  go  away,  finally, 
with  the  impression  that  this  young 
girl  possessed  an  undefinable  some- 
thing, more  rare  and  subtle  in  its 
fascination  than  the  finest  physical 
development.  The  hair,  which  did 
not  attract  attention  at  first,  was 
seen  to  be  of  the  softestj  brown,  such 
as  changes  to  gold  in  the  sunlight ; 
the  forehead,  around  which  it  curled 
naturally,  was  white  and  delicate ; 
and  this  delicacy  and  purity  pre- 
dominated in  the  outline  of  dl  the 
features.  The  crowning  charm  of 
the  face,  however,  was  the  exprea- 
sion.  The  large,  liquid,  blue  eyes, 
full  of  softness  and  sadness,  were  as 
innocent  and  confiding  as  those  of 
a  child  who  has  never  left  her 
mother's  side;  and  the  prevailing 
expression  of  the  half-parted  lijM, 
was  exactly  similar.  The  girl 
seemed  to  look  out,  so  to  speak, 
from  behind  the  brown  curls  of  her 
hair,  with  her  large  thoughtful  eyes, 
rapt  in  a  species  of  pensive  wonder, 
at  the  world  aroimd  ber ;  and  this 
impression  never  entirely  disap- 
peared. Plainly,  she  would  never 
achieve  any  fame  in  her  profession; 
the  utter  immobility  of  her  features 
rendered  that  impossible.  The 
lovely  head  we  have  endeavored 
briefly  to  describe,  was  set  grace- 
fully upon  the  shoulders ;  and  the 
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oarriage  of  the  yonn^  girl's  person 
was  sufficieDtlj  pleasing. 

As  we  have  said,  she  appeared  in 
a  verj  insignificant  part,  and  at- 
tracted no  attention,  except  from 
those  few  persons  of  the  audience 
who  could  recognize  this  subtle  spe- 
cies of  beauty. 

This  was  the  young  lady  who 
was  now  subjected  to  the  curious 
inspection  of  Miss  Ellen  Grafton, 
who  gazed,  with  all  her  might,  at 
the  girl— a  fact  which  we  need  not 
have  told  the  acute  observer  of 
human  nature.  Perhaps  no  trait 
of  the  female  character  is  more 
striking  and  universal,  than  the 
cariosity  which  a  true  woman 
experiences,  to  behold  the  face  of 
one  who  is,  or  threatens  to  become, 
her  rival.  It  is  the  curiosity  of  the 
queen  to  see  the  pretender  to  the 
6rown ;  the  anxiety  of  the  painter 
to  behold  the  picture  which  dis- 
putes the  palm  of  subtle  coloring 
with  his  own,  and  threatens  to  bear 
off  the  prize.  The  cynics — that  dis- 
reputable class — declare,  moreover, 
that  comparisons  of  this  description 
end  most  frequently  with  jest  or 
laughter,   or  a  well-bred   wonder 

on  the  part  of  the  fair  critic 

Why,  goodness  me  I  is  that  the 
countenance  he  thinks  so  ^lovely!'' 
That  the  figure  which  he  said  was 
'^mcefulf'  Is  this  the  person 
who  has  evidently  made  so  power- 
ful an  impression  on  his  feelings  f 
Really,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  censo- 
rious, and  I  grant  her  eyebrows  are 
well  arched — ^but  what  a  foot  I  ^the 
ribbon  of  my  slipper  is  untied, 
please  fasten  it)  And  as  to  the 
young  person's  hands— but  you  will 
think  me  critical.  Pray  look  at 
my  new  ring — ^the  setting  has  been 
much  admired! 

''What  singular  eyes  she  has,** 
observed  Miss  Grafton ;  ''she  really 
seems  to  be  in  a  trance  or  a  dream." 

"Eyes?— a — ^yes — ^to  whose  do 
yon  refer  i"  asked  Mr.  Frank  ELay, 


turning  his  back  upon  the  staeie^ 
and  assuming  an  expression  of  in* 
nocent  curiosity,  as  he  gazed  down 
upon  the  ladies  of  the  audience. 

Miss  Grafton  waa  almost  duped 
by  this  little  piece  of  acting,  and 
experienced  a  thrill  of  pleasure  aa 
she  said : 

''I  referred  to  your  particular 
friend,  Miss  Felton.^' 

"  Miss  Felton— ah  !  Miss  Felton, 
the  young  actress." 

And  with  admirable  indiffeienca 
Mr.  Frank  gazed  at  her. 

Unfortunately,  he  could  not  sus- 
tain this  test;  and  the  absorbing 
gaze  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
exquisite  countenance  of  the  stagey 
girt,  betrayed  him. 

"  I  have  never  seen  more  lovely 
eyes,"  said  Miss  Grafton,  with  the 
air  of  a  dutchess  condescending  to 
praise  a  milk-maid. 

"  The  fact  is,  they  are  enormoitt,* 
said  Mr.  Frank,  regaining  hia 
presence  of  mind,  and  turning, 
with  assumed  indifference^  from  the 
stage. 

"  I  think  them  strangely  beauti- 
ful," added  honest  Ellen  Grafton ; 
"  and  I  do  not  blame  you,  sir,  for 
admiring  the  young  lady  who  pos- 
sesses them." 

Miss  Grafton's  handsome  head 
rose  loftily  as  she  spoke. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Frank,  with 
an  easy  air,  "  she  is  a  very  singular 
looking  girl,  but — ^ 

"  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me," 
interposed  Miss  Gram>n,  pouting^ 

**  Good  eyes,  since  I've  come  to 
look,"  continued  Mr.  Frank,  in  the 
same  tone  of  easy  indifference; 
"but  as  I  was  saying  about  Mrs. 
Wharton  and  my  old  gentleman,  a 
little  incident  will  show  you  — ^ 

"  8h — sh— sh  I "  came,  in  a  pro- 
longed hush,  from  the  audience, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Hay's  cowardly 
anecdote  was  suppressed  in  the 
germr— nipped  in  the  bud. 

Let  thope  young  gentlemen  who 
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have  not  been  ga^ty  of  similar 
hypocriey,  cast  the  first  stone. 

Not  that  Mr.  Frank  should  not 
be  stoned.  He  deserved  some 
cbaatmenient  For  he  had  no  sooner 
bestowed  one  ]ong  look  upon  the 
fimnnating  form  o^  the  stage-girl, 
than  the  charms  of  the  young  lady 
at  bis  side  began  to  fade ;  the  object 
of  his  anecdote  all  about  Mrs. 
Wbarton  and  Mr.  Lincoln  being 
simply  to  persuade  Miss  Grafton 
that  Miss  Felton  was  the  furthest 
possible  removed  from  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Frank  found  his  punishment 
in  keeping  up  this  weary  game  for 
a  mortal  hour ;  and  he  afterwards 
declared  that  he  had  never  felt  a 
sensation  of  such  utter  meanness. 

At    last    the    performance  was 


nearly  concluded.  The  ^  Beggar's 
opera,  written  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Oay,  had  almost  been  finished ;  and 
Miss  Grafton  was  very  nearly  per- 
suaded that  all  she  had  heard  about 
Mr.  Frank  Hay  and  the  young 
actress  was  a  slander. 

But — and  what  a  happy  world 
this  would  be,  if  the  buts  were  vig- 
orously excluded  from  society? — 
the  edifice  which  Mr.  Frank  had 
reared  with  so  much  trouble,  was 
suddenly  demolished  at  a  single 
blow. 

A  simple  occurrence  upon  the 
stage  toppled  down  his  house  of 
cards,  and  caused  him  to  appear  in 
the  part  of  "  Francis  Hay,  Esquire  " 
instead  of  in  that  of  *•  The  Hypo- 
crite." 


CHAPTER  YU 


WKAKK  BXCOMfeS   ▲   PUBLIO   CHARACTER   AT   A   SINGLE   BOUND. 


The  young  actress,  in  addition  to 
her  timidity,  and  a  natural  inapti- 
tude for  the  stage,  seemed  laboring, 
on  this  evening,  under  physical 
weakness  and  indisposition.  This 
was  betrayed  by  her  changing  color 
as  the  drama  proceeded,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  faltering  in  the  voice,  when 
her  insignificant  part  called  upon 
her  to  speak. 

Frank  had  not  observed  this; 
otherwise  it  is  probable  that  his 
cowardly  desire  to  conciliate  Miss 
Grafton,  and  dissipate  her  jealousy, 
would  have  yielded  instantly  to  the 
tender  pity  natural  to  his  charac- 
ter, for  all  suffering — especially  as 
thfs  suffering  was  on  the  part  of 
one  whom  he  loved.  He  did  not 
see  the  young  girrs  countenance 
turn  alternately  red  and  pale — ob- 
serve the  cheeks  now  crimson  with 
a  sort  of  hectic  flush,  then  as  white 
as  a  lily  or  the  driven  snow;  he 
did  not  hear  the  low,  soft  voice 
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change  and  falter — ^becoming  weak- 
er and  more  unmanageable  as  the 
play  proceeded.  Above  all,  he  did 
not  encounter  the  wild  and  appeal- 
ing glances  which,  from  time  to 
time,  as  though  mastered  by  irre- 
sistible apprehension,  she  cast  upon 
the  audience.  Had  Frank  met  ono 
of  those  looks,  so  filled  with  nerv- 
ous fear ;  those  glances,  such  as  a 
tender  and  timid  fawn,  surrounded 
by  baying  hounds,  might  cast  upon 
the  huntsman,  rushing  forward, 
knife  in  hand — it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  all  consciousness  of 
Miss  Grafton's  presence  would  have 
deserted  him,  and  he.  would  have 
seen  the  poor  girl  alone,  in  the  vast, 
crowded  theatre.  All  this  by-play, 
so  to  speak,  was  lost  on  him,  how-' 
ever,  engaged,  as  he  was,  in  tha 
praiseworthy  task  of  endeavoring 
to  impress  a  falsehood  upon  Miss 
Grafton.  Turned  away  completely 
from  the  stage,  he  had  forgotten. 
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apporentiy,  tbe  presence  of  Miss 
Felton,  and  reroeroWed  only  that 
of  his  beautiful  companion. 

The  girl  had,  as  we  have  said, 
grown  more  and  more  apprehen- 
sive ;  the  hectic  flush  in  her  cheek 
burned  more  and  more  deeply  at 
every  recurrence;  and  when  she 
now  essayed  to.  speak,  her  voice 
died  away  almost  into  an  inarticu- 
late murmur.  Overcome  by  that 
weakness  and  fear  which  character- 
izes inexperience  as  it  does  child- 
hood, the  young  actress  sought, 
instinctively,  and  with  a  beseeching 
glance,  for  some  friendly  face — 
some  person,  in  the  audience,  from 
whose  countenance  she  could  d^ 
rive  comfort  and  encouragement. 

She  had  seen  Frank  as  soon  as 
she  made  her  appearance,  and  his 
imperceptible  greeting,  unseen  by 
the  rest  of  the  audience,  had  been 
a  comfort  to  her,  for  they  were,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  friends.  When 
she  had  seen  him  turn  away  from 
her,  and  bestow  his  entire  attention 
upon  the  lovely  girl  at  his  side,  a 
contraction  of  the  child-like  lip  be- 
trayed the  pang  which  this  manoeu- 
vre caused  the  girl,  and  with  droop- 
ing head  she  had  turned  from  the 
audience  to  her  part.  Then,  with 
the  persistence  of  a  tender  heart 
which  is  pained,  but  will  not  aban- 
don its  belief  and  tnist^  she  had 
again  sought  encouragement  from 
the  smiles  of  the  young  man  who 
had  professed  himself  lier  friend, 
and  whom,  in  the  innocent  simpli- 
city of  her  heart,  she  thought  of 
with  a  sentiment  of  tender  regard 
and  confidence.  It  was  only  to  see 
the  familiar  face  turned  inexorably 
away  from  her — the  curve  of  the 
cheek,  as  he  smiled  at  some  jest  of 
his  lovely  companion.  The  specta- 
cle struck  her,  still  again,  like  a 
cruel  hand;  the  blow  made,  her 
fiaint  and  weak. 

Let  us  say  now  a  word  of  the 
andienceii  and  the  manner  in  whStii 


they  greeted  the  ever-increasing 
hesitation  and  awkwardness  of  die 
performer.  Theatrical  audiences 
are  peculiar ;  they  do  not  tolerale 
neglect  of  the  actor's  part,  or-  ine^ 
iiciency  in  the  personation.  The^ 
have  paid  their  mon^y,  and  the  pre- 
dominating impression  with  them 
is,  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  comedian  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  petty  larceny  on  their  pursea. 
The  actor  is  too  much  a  mere  offi- 
cial with  them — a  machine,  which 
contracts  to  perform  a  certain  part^ 
and  should  be  ^  set  to  rights  "  wheo 
it  fails. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  au- 
dience had  greeted  the  awkward- 
ness of  tho  girl  with  ever-increaa- 
ing  ill  humor ;  and  once  or  twice, 
when  her  blunders  made  the  piece 
"  hang  fire,**  a  perceptible  agitation 
in  the  rude  sea  of  heads  l^eath, 
had  betrayed  the  general  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  girl  observed 
this;  she  also  saw  distinctly  the 
fierce  and  irate  countenance  of  the 
manager,  at  the  side  scenes,  me- 
nacing her  with  wrath.  The  fist  of 
this  worthy  was  doubled  in  a  way 
very  expressive  of  his  feelings ;  and 
a  movement  of  his  ugly  head  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  intimated 
the  reception  which  the  girl  would 
receive  when  the  play  was  over, 
unless  she  ceased  to  retard  the  per- 
formance by  her  awkwardness. 

The  efiecit  of  all  this  upon  the 
young  girl's  timid  mind  may  be 
easily  imagined.  Hemmed  in  on 
both  sides  by  angry  and  threatening 
faces;  hearing  already  resound  in 
her  ears  more  than  one  hiss  from 
the  rude  boors  of  the  pit;  her 
strength  more  and  more  failed  her, 
and  a  rushing  sound  in  her  ears 
admonished  her  that.^he  most  ter- 
rible foe  of  actors,  **  stage  frighti** 
was  about  to  d^itch  her  frame,  aad 
bear  her  away  like  a  demon. 

Then  all  was  over:  from  that 
moment  she  had  no  longer  any 
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gtrength-^Ae  leMt  presence  of 
mmd.  Tottering  as  in  a  dream^  on 
the  rough  flooring  of  the  stage,  she 
Iveard  nothing  but  the  storm  of 
hiasea  which  greeted  her— felt  noth- 
ing but  the  rude  thrust  aside,  of 
**  Captain  Macheath's'^  arm — saw 
only  a  great  sea  of  heads,  which 
undulated  to  and  fro  with  anger, 
sending  forth  groans,  hisses,  and 
Aies. 

With  her  powers  of  movement 
paralyzed  by  tne  terrible  hisses,  and 
the  unmanly  blow,  she  stretched 
out  her  bands,  and  swaying  like  a 
flower  beaten  by  the  wind,  uttered 
a  low  cry,  and  in  a  moment  would 
have  &Uen  at  Alii  length  upon  the 


5ut  a  champion  came  to  her 
rescue — ^let  it  induct  the  reader  to 
pardon  his  cowardice. 

The  insensible  form  of  the  young 
giri  was  caught  by  Mr.  Frank  Hay, 
who  had  reached  the  stage  at  a 
single  bound,  and  striking  Captain 
Macheath  a  violent  blow  with  his 
ittt,  reached  the  girl's  side  in  time 
to  receive  her  in  his  arms. 

Then  turning  furiously  toward 
^e  boors  of  tne  pit,  the  young 
man  shook  hid  clencoed  fist  at  those 
gentlemen,  and  swore  at  them  in  a 
tempest  of  passion. 

The  scene  had  taken  place  in  a 
iingle  instant ;  and  in  another  in- 
stant the  young  fellow  had  borne 
the  fainting  girl  behind  the  scenes, 
and  laid  her  upon  a  so&,  where  her 
kind-hearted  female  companions 
busied  themselves  in  restoring  her. 

Frank  was  standing  by  her,  with 
denched  hands,  careless  of  the  ter- 
rific uproar  in  the  audience,  when 
''Captain  Macheath"  made  his 
eiit. 

•* You're  a  coward,  sir!  do  you 
hear?  a  coward,  sirP  cried  the 
ibrioQB  young  fellow,  advancing, 
with  his  fist  doubled,  upon  the  wor- 
thy Captain.  ^I  will  chastise  you 
ibr  yo«r  insoleiiceJ  ^ 


And  aiming  a  blow  at  the  Cap^ 
tain,  Frank  would  have  immedi->- 
ately  spoiled  that  gentleman's  ap- 
pearance for  the  rest  of  the  play,  • 
nad  not  manager  Bilks  thrown 
himself  in  a  tragic  attitude  between 
the  combatants. 

"Forbear,  sir,"  cried  Bilks,  in 
tones  of  affecting  entreaty,  for  Bilks 
was  much  of  a  coward ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  better  portion  of  the 
audience,  namely,  the  kdies  and 
gentlemen,  had  taken  the  young 
girl's  part,  considered  it  politic  to 
side  against  Macheath.  "  Forbear, 
my  young  friend,  and  do  not  stain 
the  floor  of  this  temple  of  Thespis 
with  the  blood  of  one  or  both  of 
you." 

Having  made  which  pathetic 
speech,  Bilks,  who  carried  dieting 
into  private  life,  threw  himself  into 
an  attitude  more  tragic  than  the 
former. 

"  Jinkins!  "he  continued,  sternly 
addressing  Captain  Macheath;  "^i 
am  surpri8ed,sir,  that  you  are  so  for- 
getful of  your  place  as  to  presunoe 
to  insult  one  of  my  lady  performers, 
and  a  member  of  my  distinguished 
audience!  I  would  also  respect- 
fully inquire,"  added  Bilks,  m  a 
tone  of  withering  irony,  "  if  you  are 
aware  that  your  presence  is  needed 
on  the  stage  ? " 

Jenkins,  otherwise  Captain  Mao- 
heath,  who  was  a  cowardly  rufiian 
enough  in  private  life,  hung  his 
head,  and  obeyed  this  intimation ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  horrible 
uproar,  the  performance  came  to  an 
end. 

Then,  instead  of  dispersing,  the 
better  portion  of  the  audience,  who 
wished  to  clear  their  skirts  of  the 
unworthy  treatment  of  the  young 

flrl,  uttered  loud  calls  for  "  Miss 
eltonl  MissFelton!" 
Bilks  obeyed  with  alacrity.    Of- 
fering his  arm  to  the  young  girl, 
who  had,  by  this  time,  recovered 
her  strength,  be  made  a  tsourteons 
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Bow  tahiB  ^  young  friend,**  Frank 
Hay,  Esq^  and  witK  an  air  of  ten- 
der respect,  led  l^iss  Felton  upon 
•Ihe  Rtage,  in  front  of  the  foot-lignts. 
They  were  greeted  by  loud 
cheers — with  which  mingled  a  few 
kisses — but  these  were  drowned  in 
huger  billows  of  applause.  When 
the  hubbub  had  subsided,  Mr.  Bilks 
advanced  a  step  with  the  drooping 
girl  upon  his  arm,  and  bowing  pro- 
foundly, expressed  his 

Deep  regret  that  one  of  bis  co- 
medians  had  so  far  lost  sight  of 
every  sentiment  of  propriety,  a»  to 
strike  a  lady  of  the  company.  He 
hoped  that  it  was  unintentional ; 
he  was  happy  to  believe  that  it  was, 
for  he  had  known  the  offender,  Jen- 
kins, from  his  cradle;  they  had 
wandered  together  in  the  golden 
and  cerulean  days  of  dulcet  boy- 
liood — and  a  nobler  fellow  at  the 
bottom  it  had  never  been  his  fate 
to  know.  He  did  not,  however, 
intend  to  shield  the  offender  from 
the  just  indignation  of  his  noble 
and  aristocratic  patrons.  He  beg- 
ged them  to  share  his  conviction, 
however,  that  it  was  unintentional : 
and  in  saying  so,  be  begged  again 
to  say,  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  wish,  than  to  express  dis- 
Mitisfaction  with^  the  manly— the 
noble — the  chivalric — he  might 
say  the  heroic — yes,  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  a  young  gentleman  whom 


he  was.  proud  an4  happy  to  call  hi» 
friend.  He  hinted,  m  conclusion, 
that  this  little  incident  would,  not 
injure  the  management;  that  the 
indisposition  of  his  lovely  youn^ 
friend,  Miss  Felton,  would  l>e  par- 
doned by  those  .  intelligent,  and 
enlightened,  and  discriminating  pa- 
trons, who  he  was  sure  would  go  in 
the  good  old  EngKsh  spirit  for  fkir 
play,  and  an  open  field— (here  Bilks 
glanced  at  the  pit  respectfully) — 
and  that  this  little  misunderstandr 
ing  would  be  forgotten — and  the 
whole  forgiven  to  one— who— waa— 
their  most— obedient — ^hnmble— ' 
servant! 

Here  Bilks  bowed  profoundly^ 
and  led  the  bhishing  and  f^hrinkin^ 
girl  from  the  stage,  in  the  midst  of 
tumultuous  applause.  If  anything^ 
in  the  admirably  politic  and  adroit- 
demeanor  of  Billra  was  superior  to-' 
all  the  rest,  it  was  the  air  of  lofty 
and  chivalric  courtesy  with  whic^ 
he  escorted  his  fair  friend  away. 

It  is  trtK  that  as  she  was  ai» 
orphan,  in  a  strange  land,  he 
threatened,  on  the  same  night,  to- 
**  beat  her  within  an  inch  of  her 
life,''  if  she  ever  again  caused  a  dia- 
turbanc^  in  the  Uieatre;  but  thai 
was  '<  behind  the  scenes,**  and 
Frank  was  asleep.  Wo  are  glad  to* 
know  that  Mr.  Manager  Bilks  waa 
no  representative  of  hia  class.  So» 
die  play  ended. 


CHAPTER  nu 

VBB8BKTIMSNT8. 


The  brilliant  light  of  an  April 
morning  fell  in  rosy  splendor  upon 
the  sloping  mearlows  of  the  domain 
of  Fairfield — laughed  in  the  mer- 
rily rustling  trees  which  began 
already  to  assume  the  tender  emer- 
ald liveries  of  spring — and  dancing 
over  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
wide  James,  turned   every   Httle 


wave  into  a  flarii  of  lighli  making 
the  great  river  one  &r-spreading 
silver  mirror^  throwing  back  the 
magical  tints  of  tree,  and  flower, 
and  sky. 

The  shadows  of  those'  white 
clouds  which  float  across  the  heav- 
ens of  April,  flitted  over  hiii  and 
▼alley,  field  and  forest;  aad  the  oU 
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hou&e,  widi  its  duster  of  ehinineys, 
and  fkr  stretcbing  dependoDcies, 
scattered  along  the  noble  hill, 
neemod  to  laugh  im  the  fresh  light, 
and  wake  ap  to*  the  joy  of  the 
bright  season. 

in  the  great  sitting  room,  the 
master  of  Sie  domain  sat  half  ex- 
tended, in  front  of  the  wide  fire- 
place in  which  a  few  twigs,  wra'pped 
with  flame,  dispelled  the  penetrat- 
ing cookiess  of  the  river  air. 

It  was  a  great  apartment,  hung 
round  with  many  portraits,  and  ^r- 
fiished  very  richly;  but  for  all  this 
evidence  of  wemth  and  comfort, 
few  persons  who  attentively  scan- 
ned the  conntenance  of  Estoourt, 
would  have  agreed  to  change  places 
with  him. 

The  settled  sadness  which  char- 
acterized his  fine  and  noble  features, 
was  unrelieved  by  even  the  sem- 
Wance  of  a  smile.  When  he  found 
himself  in  the  outer  world — look- 
ing on  the  ceaseless  panorama  of 
human  life,  as  it  revolved  before 
him — ^this  sadness  often  yielded  to 
a  careless  species  of  curiosity,  if 
that  is  not  an  inconsistency.  At 
anch  times  he  seemed  momentarily 
to  forget  the  haunting  thoughts 
which  cast  their  shadow  upon  his 
mind  ;  we  have  seen  him  smile,  and 
«ven  express  ^reat  pleasure  as  he 
/onnd  himself  with  the  happy 
young  fellow  whose  guardian  he 
was. 

But  now  this  had  disappeared, 
and  a  sadness  had  taken  its  place,  so 
deep,  and  apparently  unchangea- 
ble, that  it  was  pitifal  to  behold. 
What  could  have  cast  so  profeund 
a  shadow  upon  this  life,  surrounded, 
as  it  plainly  was,  by  all  that  makes 
oxistence  enviable?  Here  was 
health,  culture,  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous mind;  wealth  far  exceeding 
what  is  vouchsafed  to  the  great 
majority  of  men ;  personal  graces 
which  might  have  conciliated  the 
good  arill  of  men,  and  charmed  the 


hearts  of  women.  In  this  man's 
life  there  seemed  to  be  a  rare  and 
notable  assemblage  of  the  elements 
of  happiness — and  yet  it  was  plain 
to  the  most  careless  observer,  that 
he  was  anything  but  happy. 

As  he  sits,  on  th^  fi^h  Api4 
morning,  listlessly  gazing  at  the 
crackling  twigs,  lost  in  the  great 
fire-place,  his  countenance  wears  an 
expression  like  that  of  one  whose 
mind  is  agitated  by  the  jnemory  of 
some  sad  and  bitter  dream.  The 
long,  dark  lashes  droop  over  the 
half  closed  eyes;  and  a  languor 
creeps  through  the  frame,  and  curls 
the  lip. 

"Sorrowful,  very  sorrowful !"  he 
murmurs.  "Events  seem  to  be 
reaching  some  crisis  with  me. — 
Never  have  I  been  so  much  affected 
as  last  night:  though  I  thought  to 
merely  gaze  upon  the  scene  and 
oontinue  my  way.  Strange  !  — 
the  portrait  seemed  to  be  more 
liko  a  living  thing  than  painted 
canvassl  and  I  ooind  almost  have 
imagined  that  she  would  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  frame  to  take,  up 
the  half-finished  lace  which  she 
laid  down  when  — ^ 

The  low  voioe  died  into  a  mur- 
mur, and  then  into  silence.  For 
some  moments  Eatcourt  remained 
thus  silent  and  motionless ;  then  a 
sigh  seemed  to  relieve  him. 

**  Strangel "  he  continued  ;  "  the 
more  strange  as  I  think  of  it ! — 
There  was  a  sm3e  in  the  eyes 
which  I  never  saw  before.  They 
seemed  to  look  upon  me  with  pity, 
and  softness,  and  goodness,  as  im 
the  fiir,  far,  past,  before — but  that 
is  idle.  Why  think  of  that?  It 
is  the  living  world  I  must  think  o^ 
and  not  that  which  is  dead.  I  must 
go  down  yonder  and  see  to  my 
affairs.*' 

As  he  spoke,  Estcourt  rose  and 
rang  a  bell  standing  upon  the  table. 
A  white  haired  servant  appeared 
almost  immediately  at  the  door, 
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and  waited  in  respectful  silence  for 
his  master  8  orders. 

"•  Have  Bogus  saddled,  Dunmore. 
I  am  going  to  Williamsburg/' 

Old  Dunmore  bowed,  and^  with- 
drew. 

Estcourt  walked  listlessly  to  the 
window,  and  gazed  out  upon  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  sloping  mea- 
dow, forest,  and  river,  over  wbich 
the  wbite  clouds  floated,  clearly 
defined  against  a  sky  of  azure,  in 
which  hundreds  of  brilliant  birds 
soared  and  sang,  filled  with  the  joy 
•f  spring. 


**It  is  very  strange  f*  he  ranf- 
mured,  tfioughtfully.  ^'I  hav» 
again  one  of  those  singular  presen- 
timents I  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
crisis  of  my  life  is  reached  this  day; 
that  I  enter  upon  something  un- 
known, uncertain,  strange  I  Am  I 
dreaming  f  Is  it  really  true  that  I 
go  to  meet  some  terrible  or  happy 
&te*?  Folly!  I  am  dreaming! 
There  is  Bogus,  and  I  must  ssft 
out!" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward^ 
Estcourt  was  ou  the  TO*d  to  Wik- 
fiamsburg. 


CRAPTEB   Tin. 


aLBBRT,    PORTRAIT    PAINTBR. 


Faith  in  presentiments  seems  to 
be  the  peculiar  trait  of  a  certain 
order  of  minds ;  and  even  to  the 
intensely  practical  and  matter  of 
fact  organization,  comes  at  certain 
moments  a  singular  impression, 
which  they  cannot  divest  themselves 
of;  the  shadow  of  the  future  seems^ 
as  it  were,  to  fall  upon  the  present ; 
the  coming  event  gives  token  of  its 
approach,  before  it  has  emerged 
from  the  horizon,  as  the  sun  red- 
dens all  the  East  before  he  rises. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  investigate 
a  subject  so  profound  and  curious ; 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  truth 
or  ^Isity  of  this  matter.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  on  the  morning 
when  we  have  presented  him  to 
the  reader,  Estcourt  experienced  a 
strange  sentiment,  which  he  could 
not  analyze  or  explain.  Twice 
before,  in  hia  life,  the  same  agita- 
tion had  invaded  his  mind,  and  on 
both  occasions  he  had  found  his 
vague  anticipations  realized.  Too 
bold  and  calm  to  tremble  at  these 
premonitions,  or  to  fear  any  thing 
m  the  future,  he  yet  pondered  upon 
these  unwonted  feelings  with  ab- 


sorbing curiosity,  and  endeavored  !• 
separate  and  reduce  to.  order,  if  m 
may  so  speak,  his  novel  emotions. 

The  attempt  was  vain.  At  one 
moment  he  pushed  his  Buu:nificeiift 
animal  to  full  speed,  ana  pasaei 
over  mile  after  mile  like  the  wiU 

huntsman ^pursuing     this    ide^^ 

which  eluded  him,  as  the  Germam 
myth  did  his  nocturnal  prey.  Then, 
checking  his  horse,  and  bringin|^ 
him  down  to  a  slow  walk,  he  wool 
on,  with  half-closed  eyes — musingi 
investigating,  asking  himself  what 
his  singular  impressions  signified. 
Nothing  resulted;  and  dismiaainr 
his  meditations  at  last,  he  proceeded 
more  calnUy  upon  his  way,  and 
soon  entered  the  towB. 

In  an  hour  he  had  dispatched 
the  business  which  occasioned  hia 
visit,  and  then  he  was  at  liberty  t» 
consult  any  caprice  which  seized 
upon  him.  He  remembered  that 
he  had  not  visited,  for  some  time^ 
an  especial  friend ;  and  to  the  don^ 
ieil  of  this  friend  he  now  turned 
his  steps.  The  house  before  whidi 
he  soon  found  himself,  was  an  «&- 
pretending  wooden  boilding,  sitik- 
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feted  upon  Palace  etreet ;  and  over 
the  low  doorway  was  inscribed,  in 
Mack  letters,  , 

**  P.  Gilbert,  PoRTRArr  Painter,'* 

As  Estcourt  placed  his  foot  upon 
the  threshold,  he  stumbled,  out 
quickly  recovered  himself.  He 
stretched  out  bis  hand  to  turn  the 
kiiob^  but  a  loose  end  of  embroi- 
defy  upon  his  coat,  caught  and 
withheld  it  A  tremor  which  he 
could  not  account  for,  ran  through 
kis  frame. 

"Why,  I'm  a  child!"  he  said, 
with  a  strange  smile.  "I  really 
believe  that  t  am  growing  babyish ! 
Something  seems  to  me  to  ap* 
proach!  to  grow  upon  my  sight! 
to  beckon !  Bah !  I  must  actually 
^  more  sleep  in  future.  This  sit- 
ting up  late  has  unnerved  me." 

And  dismissing  his  emotion  by 
an  effoil,  he  entered  the  studio  of 
the  painter,  who  was  engaged  at  his 
work. 

.  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty-five ;  tall,  slender,  and  with  a 
.coantenance  which  indicated  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  bom  artist. 
Hia  eyes  were  large,  lustrous,  and 
lull  of  sensibility;  the  fnouth  am- 
ple, with  noble  and  expressive  lips ; 
a  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and 
a  general  air  of  abstraction  cx>m- 
pleted  the  outward  characteristics 
of  the  portrait  painter.  As  to  the 
apartment,  it  was  like  that  of  most 
artists — littered  with  all  the  acces- 
'  sories  of  the  owner's  profession, 
and  ornamented  with  a  great  vari- 
ety of  heads,*  rough  sketches,  fin- 
ished portraits  and  landscapes,  and 
one  or  two  historical  groups.  The 
arrangement  of  the  curtains  indi- 
oated  the  artist's  sedulous  regard  to 
the  effect  of  light 

Upon  Estcourt's  entrance,  Gil- 
bert turned  his  head  quickly,  with 
an  air  of  annoyance,  but  recogniz- 
ing his  visitor,  this  expression 
qoickly  disappeared,  and  he   ad- 


vanced toward  him,  holding  out  his 
hand  with  a  glad  smile. 

Estcourt  drew  back. 

"You  seem  to  be  unconscious, 
my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  that  the  hand  which  you  .extend 
to  ine  in  a  manner  so  friendly  and 
cordial,  is  covered  with  paint  Now, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  bpt  I. 
havH  not  the  least  intention  of 
becoming  a  blackamoor." 

Gilbert  looked  down  at  his  hand 
with  an  abstracted  air,  and  smiled 
in  his  turn. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said ;  it  is 
a  bad  habit,  this  careless  use  of  the 
brush.  But  I  lose  sight  of  it  when 
I  paint" 

"You  lose  sight  of  the  entire 
world,  I  think,"  returned  Estcourt ; 
and  that  is  what  makes  your  lot 
so  enviable." 

"  Do  you  envy  me  ? " 

"  Most  honestly.  You  live  in  an 
ideal  world,  peopled  with  the  crea- 
tion of  your  fancy,  and  full  of  gol- 
den clouds,  on  which  you  soar  to 
the  skies.  You  dream — but  who 
is  it  says  that  dreams  are  the  only 
realities?  This  is  your  life-— a 
happy  one,  friend  I  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, exist  in  a  real  universe,  where 
there  are  no  illusions  at  all ;  in  a 
hard  world,  Gilbert; — hard;  very 
hard,  and  cold ! " 

"  My  dear  Estcourt,"  said  Gilbert, 
laying  down  his  pallet;  "you  in- 
dulge a  very  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception of  your  character.  Yon 
are  essentially  a  dreamer ! " 

"I  a  dreamer!" 

"Yes." 

Estcourt  shook  his  head  with  a 
smile,  and  played  carelessly  with 
his  canSf  leaning  back  idly  in  his 
chair.  Gilbert's  clear,  piercing  eye, 
rested,  for  a  moment,  upon  the 
figure  of  his  friend,  thus  sketched, 
as  it  were,  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
attitude  and  face  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  arrest  his  attention. 
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'*  I9^ow  jjTou  are  taldng  me  in  your 
mind  "  said  Estcourt^  smiling,  "  you 
are  making  a  study  of  me  I  It's 
scarce  worth  the  trouble,  Gilbert 
I'm  a  mere  country  gentleman, 
and  when  you  call  me  poetical,  a 
dreamer,  and  all  that,  I  am  only 
too  much  flattered." 

Gilbert's  penetrating  eye  contin- 
ued^ to  rest  upon  the  countenance 
of  his  friend,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  seemed  to  revolve  in  his  mind 
the  proper  means  of  executing  some 
hidden  design. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?" 
■aid  Estcourt  carelessly,  smiling 

**I  was  thinking,"  said  Gilbert 
coolly,  but  rivetting  his  eyes  upon 
the  other,  "  that  she  must  have  been 
very  handsome ;  but  are  there  no 
more  like  her  in  the  world  9 " 

Estf^ourt's  carelessly  reclining 
head  rose  erect  with  a  sudden  start, 
which  indicated  the  effect  of  the 
words. 

"  Handsome  —  1  Like  hnr  ? " 
he  stammered.  "  To  whom  do  you 
refert" 

"  To  the  woman  who  made  you 
what  you  are,"  said  Gilbert  coolly. 

A  long  look  from  Rstcourt  did 
not  alter  the  expression  of  the  paint- 
er's countenance;  he  was  as  calm 
as  ever. 

"  Why,  what  can  you  mean  Gil- 
bert ? "  said  Estcourt  bending  for- 
ward, with  deep  surprise. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  painter  calm- 
ly, *^  that  I  accompanied  you  one 
day  to  a  small  house  in  the  woods, 
not  far  from  this  town ;  and  that 
by  an  accident,  which  at  the  time 
seemed  to  cause  you  great  annoy- 
ance, I  caught  sight  of  a  picture  of 
a  woman,  hanging  upon  the  wall 
of  a  strange-looking  apartment. 
Now  you  will,  of  course,  think  me 
rude,  brutal,  unfeeling,  intrusive — 
everything,  in  a  word,  which  is 
objectionable,  unfriendly ;  but  I 
believe  that  you  loved  that  woman. 


Did  yon  not! ^  asked  the  painter 
as  coolly  as  if  he  were  propounding 
the  most  indifferent  question. 

The  effect  produced  upon  'Eat- 
court  by  this  address,  and  the  qoes- 
tion  which  terininated  it,  was  pain* 
ful  to  behold.  His  cheeks  flushed 
and  grew  pale,  and  a  sigh  thai 
seemed  to  issue  from  his  very  heart, 
sounded  like  an  echo  of  sorrow  and 
despair.  For  some  moments  be 
remained  silent — then  his  calmneasi 
in  a  measure,  returned. 

"Gilbert,"  he  said,  "you  have 
alluded  to  a  sulyect  which  agitates 
me  greatly  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts 
to  resist  such  emotion — but  I  do 
not  think  you  unfeeling.  No,  it  ia 
rather  I  myself  who  am  to  blame 
for  concealing  from  so  true  a  friend 
as  yourself  the  sorrow  which  has 
made  my  life  pne  of  shadows.  You 
have  not  been  mistaken.  That  pic- 
ture was  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
who  made  me  wretched.  Come  to 
my  house  at  Fairfield,  and  I  will 
tell  vou  all." 

The  words  died  away  like  a  sigh, 
and  Gilbert  stood  with  drooping 
head,  looking  at  his  friend.  He 
seemed  as  deeply  affected  by  Est- 
court's  pain,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear  friend,** 
said  Estcourt,  "  do  not  let  my  words 
move  you  so.  I  am  calm  again, 
you  see — nothing  moves  me  long. 
Come,  let  us  spea^  of  other  things" 

And  with  a  sad  smile,  Estcourt 
again  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"So  be  it,"  said  Gilbert,  looking 
with  a  singular  expression  of  ten- 
der pity  at  his  friend,  "  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  generosity  ot  your 
reply  to  my  intrusion,  Estcourt 
Suppose,  however,  that  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  had  a  design  in  what 
I  said." 

"A  design?" 

The  painter  nodded. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend." 
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Gilbert  reflected  for  an  instant, 
then,  looking  at  hiB  friend  with  the 
■ante  air  of  compassion,  said  : 

^  Do  jou  believe  in  the  transmi- 
l^tation  theory  of  Pythagoras  ? " 

"•  A* singular  question  }  and  I  un- 
dovtaad  your  meaning  less  than 
eyer." 

^  I  ask  simply  if  you  give  credit 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Greek,  that 
aouls  do  not  depart  from  this  world 
a^  death,  but  pass  into  other  forms — 
the  forms  of  animals  or  men,  or 
women ! " 

**!  reply,  simply,  that  I  have 
always  r^;arded  the  idea  as  a  chi- 
raeraV^ 

"  Well,  do  you  know  that  I  am 
tempted  to  embrace  the  opposite 
▼lew."       • 

**  Is  it  possible?  Why 'tis  a  mere 
doud  of  the  brain,  a  fancy.'' 

"  Are  you  sure  ? " 

"I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  Gil- 
bert," said  Estcourt,  gazing  fixedly 
at  his  friend, "  that  this  conversa- 
tion tends  to  some  strange  result*— 
9ome  singular  thought,  or  object." 
.  **  Well,"  said  the  painter,  "  you 
exhibit  your  habitual  penetration-— 
you  are  right — I  have  something  to 
ahow  you." 

"What  is  it?" 

**  A  portrait" 

«  Ah  !  Is  that  all  ?  A  portrait— 
ar-portrait?" 

And  Estcourt's  glances  dwelt 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  com- 
panion with  sudden  intensity. 

"A  picture — will  you  look  at 
it  ? "  said  the  painter. 

"  CerUinly." 

**  First,  however,  understand  that 
it  is  no  fancy  of  my  dreams — it  is 
a  veritable  likeness  of  a  person, 
who  sat  in  that  chair  which  vou 
now  occupy  within  twenty-K>ur 
hours — an  actual  living  woman  of 
flesh  and  blood;  do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Yes— then  'twas  a  woman  I — 
yea^-I  understand "  said  Estcourt^ 


through  whose  frame  a  slight  tre- 
mor ran  as  he  gazed  with  distended 
eyes  upon  Gilbert. 

"  I  see  you  are  prepared  now^" 
said  the  painter ;  "•  the  thought  I 
endeavored  to  suggest  has  entered 
your  mind,  for  I  read  the  expression 
of  your  face  like  an  open  book. 
Well,  see  if  I  have  deceived  you — 
look  I" 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  painter 
removed  a  green  curtain  from  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  so  arranged 
that  the  full  light  of  the  middle 
window  fell  upon  it 

Estcourt  almost  cried  out  with 
astonishment  Here,  before  him, 
as  though  ready  to  start  from  the 
canvass,  was  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  fate— who  had  died  long 
years  before — there  in  the  full  blase 
of  light,  he  saw  her  who  had  thrown 
the  shadow  upon  his  existence, 
which  still  clouded  it,  fresh,  softly 
smiling,  alive  almost,  on  the  speas- 
tng  and  eloquent  canvass.  The 
blue  eyes  beamed  with  a  tender  and 
subdued  sweetness — the  delicate 
forehead,  with  its  soft  brown  curls, 
rose  airily  above  the  perfectly  arched 
brows — the  innocent  lips  were  half 
parted,  and  the  portrait  seemed 
almost  ready  to  move  from  its 
/frame,  and  descend,  a  living  woman, 
into  the  apartment 

"  Why,  a  trick ! — a  strange  jest, 
Gilbert  I "  cried  Estcourt,  with  one 
trembling  hand  extended  toward 
the  picture,  "a  jest!  Why,  you 
told  me  'twas  a  portrait! " 

"  And  I  repeat  it — I  finished  it 
yesterday  from  the  living  original." 

**  The  living ?" 

"Yes.'! 

"  Pardon  my  rudenes?,"  murmur- 
ed Estcourt,  "  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  head — I  will  lean  upon 
your  shoulder,  Gilbert — I  am  weak 
to-day — not  very  well  from  the  loss 
of  rest ." 

And  he  placed  his  arm  upon 
the  painte.r'8  shoulder,  as  though 
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to  sustain  himself  fh>m  sinVng 
down. 

**  Pardon  me  "  said  Gilbert  earn- 
estly ;  "  had  I  thought  the  sight  of 
this  would  move  you  so ." 

**It  is  nothing,"  interrupted  Est- 
court,  who  r^ained  his  calmness 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  effort,  and 
withdrew  his  arm,  as  he  spoke,  from 
his  friend's  shoulder;  'Mt  is  nothing, 
a  mere  faintness  which  comes  over 
me  at  times — that  strange  resem- 
blance!'* 

"Is  it  not  strange?" 

"  Did  I  understand  you  aright  f  " 
said  Estcourt  in  a  low  voice,  **  this 
18  a — portrait!" 

"  Yes,  the  likeness  of  a  living 
youn^  lady." 

"Her  name?  Strange!  Her 
abode,  Gilbert?    Here? 

"  Have  you  any  business  to  pre- 
vent your  stay  in  town  to-night  ? " 

"  None — what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  will  take  you  to  see  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  picture." 

"To  see  her!  me?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  True — why  not  ? "  said  Estcourt, 
turning  away  and  regaining  all  Lis 
calmness,  "  t  confess  'twould  be  a 
bitter  pleasure  to  see  this  young 
lady — what  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance!" 

"Is  it  not?" 


"  It  is  terrible,  Gilbert  Bat  re- 
place the  curtain,  and  hide  it" 

The  painter  did  so. 

"I  am  at  your  disposal,"  said 
Estcourt,  "  and  I  ask  no  qu^tiona. 
When  shall  I  return?" 

"  If  you  are  going  now,  at  duak 
this  evening." 

"  Very  well — I  promise  you  faith- 
fully to  return  at  that  time." 

And  the  friends  separated,  Est- 
court to  visit  Frank — Gilbert  to 
continue  his  painting. 

It  was  a  portrait  of  Miss  Mary 
Crafton,  ^e  elder  sister  of  Ellen, 
whom  we  have  seen,  Mary  Graf- 
ton was  the  affianced  bride  of  the 
artist,  but  her  parents  had  obda-- 
rately  refused  tneir  assent  to  the 
marriage,  and  Mary  came  almost 
by  stealth  to  have  her  portrait 
taken. 

Gilbert  sighed,  as  he  gazed  at 
the  half  executed  face. 

"Well,  well,"  he  murmured,  "I 
must  wait  for  happier  times.  I  will 
not  despair." 

With  which,  he  recommenced 
painting.  After  an  hour's  work 
he  paused,  and  went  to  look  at  the 
picture  which  he  had  shown  to 
Estcourt 

"A  strange  experiment!"  he 
muttered;  ''what  will  be  the  re- 
sult?" 


DAT  DAWN. 

The  firit  low  fluttering*  breath  of  wakening  day 
Stirs  the  wide  air.     Thin  clouds  of  pearly  haie 
Float  ^lowly  o'er  the  sky,  to  meet  the  rays 

Of  the  unrisen  sun— whose  faint  beams  play 

Among  the  drooping  stars,  kissing  away 
Their  waning  eyes  to  slumber.     From  the  gaae. 
Like  snow-wreath  at  approach  of  vernal  days, 

The  moon's  pale  circlet  melts  into  the  giay. 
Glad  ecean  quivers  to  the  gentle  gleams 

Of  rosy  light  that  touch  his  glorious  boow. 

And  murmurs  joy  with  all  his  thousand  strains ; 

And  earth's  fair  face  is  mantling  with  a  gflow, 
Like  youthful  beauty's  in  its  changeful  hue, 
When  slumbers,  rich  with  dreams,  are  bidding  her  adieiL 
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"  Per  Bacche,  Gains,  whfm  the  spectre,  Mon, 
Shall  lay  hit  cold  hand  on  the  Emperor, 
I  tmst  die  dead  man's  sceptre  will  be  yours ; 
I  len;  to  see  the  imperial  diadem 
Upon  your  brow."     80  Iftrod,  flushed  with  wine^ 
Flattered  the  future  Emperor  of  Home, 
What  time  the  pair  went  reelings  home  at  dawn. 
The  speech  was  harmless  in  the  speaker's  mouth  ; 
But  when  Tiberius  heard  it  from  his  spies, 
Fearing  some  deep-Jaid  plot,  he  called  his  guard : 
Straightway  the  guard  to  Herod's  palace  marched* 
And  battering  at  its  gatet,  awoke  nis  slaves. 
Herod  still  slept :  they  found  him  on  his  couch 
Haggard  and  worn,  and  muttering  in  his  dreams. 
The  stem  centurion  loaded  him  with  chains, 
And  led  him  to  a  cell ;  except  his  slaves. 
Or  some  late  reveller  on  his  way  to  bed, 
Not  one  of  all  the  million  souls  in  Bome 
Beheld  him  as  he  walked  the  streets  thiit  mom, 
His  robe  before  his  face :  the  city  slept. 

At  noon  an  idler  missed  him  at  the  Hath, 
And  dropped  the  careless  question,  "  Where  U  Herod  t** 
Another  missed  him  at  the  chariot  race. 
"  Were  is  ray  Herod  t"  asked  Caligula, 
Who  woke  at  dusk,  and  missed  his  ready  jest; 
"Where  is  my  prince  of  wits?"  but  no  one  knew. 
Meantime  the  wretched  Herod  walked  his  eell, 
A  prey  to  bitter  thoughts  and  fkntasies- 
He  knit  his  frowning  brew,  and  clenched  bis  hands. 
Threatening,  he  knew  not  what,  of  vague  revenge. 
Anon  he  smiled,  and  stared  at  vacancy. 
Like  one  who  thinks  too  little;  or  too  much. 
The  dregs  of  his  debauch  were  in  his  brain; 
His  rattling  fetters  stung  his  shattered  nerves. 
Till,  blind  with  rage,  he  beat  the  stony  walls. 
But  calmer  thoughts  came  soon,  and  patient  grown. 
He  paced  his  ceU  in  silence,  hour  by  hour, 
Counting  his  steps  to  pass  away  the  tine. 
Time  passed,  but  oh  \  how  slow ;  the  hours  seemed  days ; 
At  last  day  died,  night  fell,  and  Herod  slept. 

The  window  of  his  cell  looked  over  Bome, 
Temples  and  groves,  and  baths  and  palaces, 
And  lesser  hives  of  men — a  sea  of  roofs; 
£re  long  he  knew  them  all,  for  day  by  day 
He  pored  upoc  them  through  the  ugly  bars, 
Until  he  built  them  up  within  his  brain. 
He  knew  by  heart  the  changes  of  the  hours 
On  every  roof  9  could  shut  his  eyes  and  say, 
**  The  sunlight  now  lies  on  yon  palace  front. 
And  now  it  strikes  the  bath ;"  or,  '*  Now  the  shade 
Has  paved  the  square,  and  run  its  long  black  waB 
Against  the  temple  gates;"  or,  **  Now  the  moon 
Just  tips  the  spear  of  yonder  sentinel," 
And  sight  would  then  confim  his  pictured  words^ 
Weary  of  this,  he  watched  the  shifting  clouds 
In  long  procession,  gay  with  summer's  gold, 
Or  grav  with  autumn  rain,  the  nightly  stars» 
Abci  aUthe  phases  of  the  mellow  mo<»u. 
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*•  Were  I  a  cloud,"'  he  thought,  "  I'd  fly  away 
From  this  accurged  cell ;  not  as  I  came, 
Shrouding  my  face  for  shame  ;  but  proud  and  hold. 
Royal  in  sunset  purple  !     '  There  he  goes  !' 
-  All  Rome  would  shout ;  *  Behold  a  king,  a  god !' " 
But  when  the  moon  arose,  her  cold  white  light 
Humbled  his  pride,  and  teuched  his  dreamy  thoughts 
With  gleams  of  sadness,  borrowed  from  the  past. 
He  saw  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Palestine 
Shining  above  his  palace,  set  in  palms 
Between  the  craggy  hills  and  sheeted  lakes; 
He  saw  his  li^ues  of  gardefPsown  with'  flowers, 
And  peopled  thick  with  bees  and  tropic  birds ; 
He  saw  hia  loving  queen,  his  wretched  wife. 
Pale  as  a  ghost  by  moonlight,  pace  the  walks, 
Mourning  for  him.     **  Return,"  she  said,  "  return!" 
**  I  come !"  he  cried,  and  stretching  out  his  anns 
To  clasp  the  weeper  to  his  heart,  she  fled. 
His  dream  was  broken  by  the  clank  of  chains. 
And  waking  in  his  cejl  again,  he  wept ! 

But  oftener  he  recalled  his  Roman  feasts, . 
His  wild,  wild  nights  of  revel  and  debauch. 
**  To-night,"  he  said,  "  Lucullus  gives  .a  feast 
At  Capri,  and  all  the  mad  caps  will  be  there, 
Caligula  and  Crassus,  and  the  rest. 
I  saw  their  chariots  dashing  through  the  gates 
With  flashing  wheels,  at  twilight ;  on  and  on  ^ 
They  thundered,  shouting  to  Uieir  fiery  steeds, 
Rolling  a  cloud  of  dust  in  peasant  eyes 
That  watched  them  from  the  road-side ;  on,  still  on; 
The  villa  twinkles  in  its  nest  of  trees. 
Brightening  as  they  approach  it,  till  the  night 
That  walls  it  in,  becomes  a  second  day : 
But  haste,  ye  loiterers,  haste !  for  see,  the  slaves 
Are  waiting  at  the  portico  with  flowers; 
Slip  on  your  crowns,  the  banquet  is  begun. 
They  loU  on  purple  couches,  in  the  light 
Of  fragrant  lamps,  and  to  the  wedded  sound 
Of  lutes  and  voice,  they  feast,  or  dmin  their  cups 
Of  ripe  Falernian,  sweet  with  southern  suns, 
Pledging  each  other  and  their  absent  friends. 
I  wonder  if  they  think  of  me,  to-night. 
And  drink  my  health  1     Caligula,  at  least, 
Might  drink  to  me,  if  only  to  himself. 
Under  the  rose  of  silence  in  his  thoughts. 
Bat  out  of  sight,  thou  fool !  is  out  of  mind .' 
Behold  these  chains  of  thin(>,  this  spacious  cell, 
Tliat  royal,  mouldy  crust,  and  yon  old  jar, 
Which  every  morn  is  bnmmed  with  Tiber  winfr— 
These  show  thee  how  thy  friends  remember  thee !  " 
Thus  dream  chased  dream  through  Herod's  restless  mind, 
And  memory,  memory,  like  the  autumn  birds 

lliaft  passed  his  window  in  their  southward  flight.  •  ^ 

At  last  the  winter  came^—the  bleak,  cold  days 
Of  wind  and  min :  the  sky  o'er  Rome  was  dim. 
And  snows  were  piled  upon  the  mountnin  peaks. 
One  winter  mora  he  woke,  perplexed  with  dreams. 
And  lo !  there  stuod  an  old  man* in  his  cell ; 
A  stera  and  strange  old  naan ;  his  calm,  bright  eye 
Was  fixed  on  Herod,  and  he  seemed  to  read 
His  inmost  nature;  not  as  man  reads  man, 
Studying  the  guarded  volume  of  his  thoughts ; 
But  as  the  gods  divine  him-<-at  a  glance. 
**  Old  man,  if  man  thou  art,  and  not  a  dream. 
How  cam'st  thou  in  my  c^  t     For  six  long  moadu 
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• 

No  hwnan  fkce,  laTo  tbine,  has  looked  in  mitie ! 

Am  I  to  die?     Teli  him  that  gent  tBee  here 
That  Herod  fears  not  death.     Am  I  to  live  1 

Why,  tell  him,  then,  that  Herod  fears  not  life." 

**  Perchance/'  the  figure  answered,  grave  and  slow, 

"  But  there  is  much  to  fear  in  life  and  death, 

For  few  are  fit  to  die,  or  fit  to  live. 

Thy  words  are  bold,  not  wise ;  bnt  let  them  pass ; 

I  am  not  sent  to  judge  thee,  for  the  gods 

Have  judged  already,  not  for  Words,  but  deeds: 

They  sbape  the  mortal  issues  of  thy  life ; 

I  bring  thee  freedom  only^' 

**Giv^  me  that," 

Herod  replied,  "and  leave  the  rest  to  them. 

Think  not  because  my  youth  in  folly  passed 

That  wisdom  flies  my  manhood;  aU  men  learn; 

Time  teaches  all  men  something,  even  kings ! 

Strike  off  these  chains,  set  wide  the  door,  and  then 

Claim  what  thou  wilt,  Herod  can  serve  his  friends/' 

**  Below  thy  window,  in  the  prison  court, 

There  grows  a  gaunt  old  pine;  go,  look  at  it; 

Thou'It  see  upon  its  topmost  bough  an  owl : 

It  is  a  sign  that  thou  wilt  soon  be  free, 

And  highly  honored  by  the  Emperor: 

But  mark  it  well,  for  when  thine  eyes  again 

Behold  that  owl,  in  five  days  thou  shalt  die." 

**  I  must  behold  that  most  potential  owl. 

That  keeps  the  keys  of  Herod's  destiny." 

Thus  Herod,  sneering,  masked  his  face  in  smiles. 

And  from  his  window  peered  upon  the  pine, 

That  glimmered  darkly  in  the  dim,  white  mist. 

He  scanned  its  nigged  branches,  layer  on  lajer 

Dwindling  from  base  to  crown,  until  he  reached 

The  topmost  bough,  and  lo!  the  owl  was  there; 

Perched  on  the  summit  of  the  blasted  pine 

It  sat,  and  stared  at  him  with  stony  eyes. 
,  "I  see  the  bird,  old  man,"  and  Herod  turned 

^  To  iabe  his  guest  once  more,  but  he  was  gone ; 

Nor  shape  nor  shade  was  there — ^he  stood  alone. 
Before  the  day  was  over  he  was  free ; 

For  lo !  the  very  hour  he  saw  the  owl 

His  former  wish  came  true — ^Tiberius  died, 

Caligula  was  Emperor  of  Rome ! 


Seven  free,  bright  years  rolled  by,  and  Herod's  Iif« 

Set  like  a  sea  towards  the  happy  isles. 

The  golden  shores  of  fortune :  diadems 

Were  showered  upon  him  t  kingdoms  at  his  feet 

Laid  down  their  sceptres,  and  proclaimed  him  king; 

Traconids,  Gauhinites,  Batavia, 

Were  subject  to  him,  and  Caligula 

Made  him  the  Tetrarch  of  Lysanihs. 

Kings  to  the  world,  the  royal  pair  alone 

Were  friendt,  and  boon  companions;  at  their  feasts 

They  drank  each  other's  health  in  seas  of  wine; 

They  drove  each  other's  chariots  at  the  race ; 

They  rode  together  to  the  sacred  fanes. 

When  Rome  adored  her  gods,  and  sid<i  by  side, 

Girt  by  their  eagles  in  the  Capitol, 

Received  the  embassies  of  foreign  kings. 

Sometimes  the  memory  of  his  wasted  life 

Would  steal  o'er  Herod  in  his  hlappiett  hours  | 

Low  voices  moaned  in  matSc  when  the  iButet 
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Bubbled  with  laugiiter,  and  a  aolaniB  fte«. 
Haunting  the  wine  cujp,  watched  him  as  ho  drank ; 
Anon  a  vision  of  his  dreary  cell 
Darkened  his  thoughts :  he  saw  the  strange  old  maa 
Whose  warning  shook  his  soul  that  wintex*  mom* 
And  saw  the  owl  upon  the  blasted  pine. 
"  Did  I  not  think  the  thing  a  dreamy"  he  said, 
**  I  should  be  troubled  by  it,  but  I  know 
The  brain  is  fruitful  of  such  fantasies,     • 
Begot  of  hope,  or  fear.    That  I  am  free, 
Bven  as  the  figure  seemed  to  promise  me, 
Is  true,  but  not  because  it  promised  it ; 
Forgrant  Tiberius  back  upon  the  throne, 
What  power  could  set  me  free  ?     My  heated  brain 
Created  phantomsi  but  I  dread  them  not.'' 
Thus  Herod,  troubled,  boanted  to  himself. 
Meantime  the  dial  of  the  EmperoPs  life 
Was  slowly  darkened  by  the  shadow,  Death  { 
He  died,  and  Claudius  filled  the  throne  instead* 
Still  Herod  prospered ;  diadems  were  still 
Showered  on  him,  and  new  kingdoms  named  him  King  t 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  and  X«ibanus, 
And  Abila  were  added  to  his  realm sl 
He  made  a  second  Borne  of  Berytus, 
Built  temples,  baths,  and  royal  palaces, 
And  then,  to  glut  his  Roman  appetitesi 
An  amphitheatre,  a  den  of  blood, 
Where  gladiators  fought  like  scvage  beasts. 
From  Berytus  he  passed  fo  Cesarea. 
To  flatter  Claudius,  and  to  show  his  pomp, 
He  set  a  day  apart  for  public  games 
To  honor  him~-ft  Clauaian  festival. 
Rome  sent  her  bravest  gladiators,  Greece 
Her  tragic  bards,  bet  wrestlers,  and  athletes :     - 
The  streets  of  Cesarea  were  strewn  with  flowers. 
And  bridged  with  arches ;  fountains  played,  the  grores 
Were  populous  with  statues,  «ltars  smoked,  ^ 

And  hera  and  there  his  conquering  cohorts  marched, 
Their  brasen  helmets  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Hard  by  the  stadium  Herod's  palace  rose. 
Topping  its  wall  of  palm»;  a  spacious  Aquare 
Paven  with  snowy  marble,  stretched  in  front ; 
Thither  at  dawn  the  court  of  Herod  swarmed, 
To  greet  their  king ;  the  togaed  Roman  there 
Jostled  the  Greek,  the  bearded  Gaul,  the  Jew. 
The  cold  grey  sky  grew  white  at  last  with  mom, 
Brightening  from  east  to  west,  save  where  a  cloud 
Hung,  black  with  thunder ;  while  they  watched  the  dond 
A  sudden  trumpet  thrilled  the  startled  air, 
And  Herod  stood  before  them  like  the  sun, 
Blazing  with  light ;  his  gorgeous  Tyrian  robe 
Was  stiff  with  broidered  pearls  and  seams  -of  gold* 
And  on  his  crown,  a  crusted  band  of  gems. 

The  morning  shone  and  lit  its  inner  fiies ;  ^ 

A  dazzling  glory  smote  their  blinded  eyes. 
Wonder  and  awe  a  moment  held  them  mute. 
And  then  *'  a  God .'  "  they  shouted,  '^  lo!  a  God ! " 
A  smile  of  triumph  curled  his  haughty  lip, 
And  wrapping  round  him  his  imperial  robe 
He  frowned,  and  strode  among  his  worshippers. 
A  roll  of  thunder  filled  their  hearts  with  fear. 
But  Herod,  drunk  with  power,  strode  boldly  on, 
Till,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  be  saw  an  owl, 
Fercbed  on  a  statue  of  the  Emperor, 
*  Then  terror  seiaed  hira»  and  a  dreadful  shriek, 
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Ton  from  hit  pftlUd  lips  by  mQrtal  pain. 
Bang  through  the  sfauaderiog  silence  as  ho  fell 
Headlong  upon  the  pavement,  struck  with  death ! 

Five  days  and  nights  he  writhed  with  agony, 
Dying  a  thousand  deaths  in  every  pang ; 
The  people,  clad  in  sackcloth,  wept  and  prayed 
For  Herod's  life,  but  Herod  prayed  for  aeath, 
But  died  not  till  the  sixth  sad  morning  came. 
The  sixth  bright  morning  came,  and  gave  no  sign 
A  God  was  dead ;  the  cloudless  sky  was  calm, 
And  all  the  broad  great  city  slept  in  light ; 
Only  along  the  palace  court  there  lay 
A  gloom — the  outline  of  the  pakice  roof. 
Crowned  by  the  shadow  of  the  fatal  owl ! 
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I  became  acquainted  with  my  rary,  I  determiBed  to  remaiD  wbeFe 

fiiend,  Dr.  Thos.  Staunton,  at  Flor-  I  was,  not  only  during  the  residue 

enoe,  during  the  severe  winter  of  of  the  winter,  but  for  the  .better 

1851.  part  of   the  ensuing  spring  and 

While  prosecuting    my  profes^  summer.    I  was  so  much  pleased 

tionai  labors  in  Edinburgh,  at  th^  with  Staunton,  his  mind,  manners^ 

banning  of  that  year,  I  was  sud-  and  attainments,  and  found  in  him 

denly  attacked  with  a  hemorrhage,  so  congenial  a  sj>irit,  that  it  is  pro* 

whitfi  made  ii  necessary  that  I  bable  my  resolution  was  influenced 

ahould    immediately  seek  a  more  greatly  by  his  acquaintance.    As 

genial  climate.  .our  intimacy  ripened,  I  persuaded 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  Florence,  him  to  abandon  the  hotel  at  which 

18  the  city  which,  above  all  others  he  had  been  boarding,  and  to  take 

on  the  Continent^  promised  to  af-  up  his    quarters    with    me.    For 

ford  me  the  opportunity  of  mental  months  we  lived  very  pleasantly 

amusement,  as  well    aa   physical  together.    My  companion  was,  in 

renovation.    There,  in    a    remote  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man. 

suburb,  I  hired  lodgings,  which  pre-  Instead  of  aspiring,  like  too  many 

aented  the  two-fold  advantage  of  of  his  inconsiderate  countrymen,  to 

retirement,  and  of  easy  access  to  a  knowledge  of  the  various  oom- 

ihe    country.    Dr.    Staunton,    an  plicated  branches  of  his  profession, 

eminent  English  practitioner  settled  he  learnt  from  the  savans  of  Paris^ 

^%n  Italy,  undertook  my  case,  which  with  whom  he  had  prosecuted  his 

he  pronounced  to  be  serious,  but  by  studies,  to  devote  himself  to  a  spe* 

no    means  desperate.      His    skill,  ciality.    This  he  mastered  in  all  its 

and  attention,  combined  with  the  ramifications,  down  to  the    most 

serene    atmosphere,   restored    me  minute    and  scarcely  appreciable 

rapidly  to  comparative  vigor  and  detail.    The  consequence  was,  that 

good  health.  on  his  removal  to  Italy,  he  suceeed- 

But  conjecturing  that  this  im-  ed,  in  a  space  of  time  that  seemed 

piovem^nt  might  be  only  tempo-  marteloui^  establishing  a  brilliant 
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reputatiQn.  Hib  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  pulmonaiy  diseases,  pro- 
cured him  not  only  a  vast  local 
practice,  but  the  pationage  of  bun- 
dr^  of  consumptives  from  Great 
Britain  aud  America.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  continual  calls 
upon  his  time,  the  Doctor  found 
leisure  —  heavens  knows  bow — 
to  engage  in  certain  researches 
foreign  to  medical  science.  These 
researches  were  intensely  metaphy- 
sical, and  originated,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  his  frequent  contact 
with  the  dying,  and  the  speculations 
natural  to  the  meditative  mind  in 
regard  to  the  rationale  of  that  aw- 
ful schism  of  Nature.  His  opin- 
ions of  the  soul,  its  capacity  and 
destination — the  mysterious  charac- 
ter of  its  connection  with  the  body, 
and, its  influence  on  the  modifica- 
tions of  disease,  were,  for  a  long 
time,  unsettled.  At  almost  every 
step  in  his  progress  he  started  a 
new  theory — until  at  length  he 
arrived,  by  an  induction  whicb  he 
maintained  to  be  unconquerably 
logical,  at  the  debasing  conclusions 
of  the  ultra  materialistic  school. 
Out  of  this  belief,  I  attempted  to 
reason  him  by  all  the  arguments  in 
my  possession.  Nor  were  these 
few  or  weak.  I  also  had  investi- 
gated the  subject  laboriously,  and 
adopted  a  faith  directly  the  reverse 
of  my  (Hend's.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  upon  which,  during  the 
hours  devoted  to  dinner,  (the  only 
substantial  meal  Staunton  allowed 
himself,)  we  did  not  battle  on  this 
important  topic.  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess, that  my  opponent  generally 
eame  off  victorious.  He  was  a  very 
subtle  reasoner.  You  might  bring 
•ffainst  him  a  battery  of  facts, 
wnich  to  an  ordinal^  man  would 
have  proved  invincible.  He  sur- 
mounted them  with  an  ease  and 
readiness,  nay,  an  apparent  force  of 
analysis  and  evidence  that  was 
really  astounding.    Sometimes  he 


would  carry  poeitions  I  deemed 
impregnable,  by  a  brilliant  coup  de 
main ;  and  again,  by  a  system  of 
attack  I  did  not  at  first  Compre- 
hend, he  would  undernilne  my 
logic,  and  at  the  very  moment  I 
fancied  myself  triumphant,  a  sin- 
gle cunning  suggestion,  ingeniously 
administered,  would  cause  a  veiy 
labored  structure  of  argument  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  I  cannot  deny 
that  such  well-directed  and  power- 
ful assaults  had  an  effect  upon  me. 
With  unspeakable  reluctance  I 
I>erceived  that  my  faith  in  the  sub- 
limest  doctrine  man  can  entertain  ' 
-—the  most  etherial  and  elevating 
imagination  of  which  tfa^  humap 
understanding  is  capable,  daily  grew 
weaker  and  less  coflsoling.  I  had 
exhausted  my  reasons  in  its  de- 
fence, and  at  last  Staunton,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  subject  troubled  me, 
ceased  to  make  it  the  continoai 
theme  of  conversation. 

Thus  stood  the  question  between 
us,  when,  one  evening  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  my  friend  entered 
our  residence  with  a  stranger, 
whom  he  introduced  to  me  aa  a 
Monsieur  Bdronnes.  He  was  « 
man  probably  about  forty,  or  per- 
haps not  quite  so  old,  of  a  very 
stnking  &ce  and  figure,  polished 
address,  and  a  certain  air  of  not 
ungraceful  hauteur^  uuusual  in  a 
Frenchman.  Staunton  whispered 
to  me  that  he  was  the  member  of 
a  family  belonging  to  the  ainden 
rigifM^  with  strong  monarchioal 
prejudices,  but  of  liberal  education, . 
and  somewhat  of  a  philosopher.  I 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
term  in  Staunton's  vocabulary,  and'^ 
was  therefore  in  no  wise  astonished 
to  find  Alfred  B6ronnes  the  most 
determined  of  Materialists.  He  did 
not  condescend  to  argue  in  support 
of  his  theory,  but  contented  hkob 
self  with  sneering  at  everything 
tei^ng,  however  remotely,  towards 
spiritaaiifim.    The  mora  I  aaw  qC 
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diis  high-bom  and  coltiTated 
tiemsn,  the  more  I  disliked  him. 
Even  SUunton  seemed  startled 
aomeCimes  at  the  bittemess  of  his 
remarks — ^the  sardonic  contempt 
with  which  he  treated  atiy  propo- 
aition  that  rested  on  a  benef  of 
man's  dignity  as  a  moral  or  psychi- 
cal agent  Still,  having  been  in- 
debted to  BSronnes  for  certain  kind- 
nesses extended  towards  him  when 
a  student  in  Paris,  he  felt  bound  to 
pay  him  every  attention.  Nor  were 
the  creeds  held  by  the  two  persons 
at  all  different  The  distinction 
between  them  was,  that  the  French- 
man oarried  his  opinions  to  their 
legitimate  resalta^  which  the  other 
6ared  to  do. 

Weeks  passed,  and  it  was  now 
the  middle  of  August  The  season, 
so  &r,  had  been  healthy  almost 
beyond  parallel,  but  suddenly  a 
malignant  fever,  of  typhoid  charac- 
ter, broke  out  and  raged  with  fear- 
ful virulence  in  all  portions  of  the 
city.  I  was  immediately  solicited 
by  Staunton  to  leave  without  delay. 
I  entertained  no  apprehension  of 
the  epedemic,  but  thought  it  the 
part  of  prudence  to  adopt  his  ad- 
vice. Just  three  days  before  my 
intended  departure,  my  friend  came 
in,  considerably-  agitated  from  his 
biisinen,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  fever  had  attacked  B^ronnes. 

*  I  wish,"  said  he,  "that  we  could 
remove  the  poor  fellow  from  the 
tumult  of  t^  hotel  to  this  retired 
place,  but  that,  I  fear,  is  impossible. 
He  must  remain  where  he  is,  though 
the  chances  are  frighduUy  against 
him." 

*»I>o  you  think  him  very  ill?" 
said  I. 

•"  Indeed  I  do,"  he  replied.  «"  It 
should  be  a  warning  to  you,  f/um 
OHM,  to  quit  this  place,  sooner  even 
than  jott  intended.  The  atmos- 
phere la  poison." 

I  promised  to  hasten  my  retreat, 
if  pncticaUe^  aad  retired  directly 
TOU  1.  9 


after,  with,  for  the  first  time,  a  i 
of  insecurity  and  danger. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  that 
B^ronnes  was  worse,  and  some 
hours  later,  Staunton  declared  that 
all  hope  was  over— -that  he  was 
dying. 

Being  told  that  he  was  delirious, 
and  actuated  bv  a  strange  interest 
in  his  fate,  I  solicited  the  Doctor  to 
permit  me  to  accompany  him  on 
his  nexti  and,  as  he  believed,  his 
last  visit  This  request  he  strenu- 
ously opposed,  but  finding  that  I 
was  really  anxious  to  see  his  patient^ 
finally  yielded  his  consent 

We  drove  together  to  the  <*  RttA 

de ,  in    the    second   story  of 

which  B6ronnes  had  engaged  a 
handsome  suite  of  apartments.  Am 
we  entered  his  chamber  our  ears 
were  saluted  bv  a  vollev  of  curBes, 
uttered*  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
madness.  The  fever  was  at  its  h^ght 
His  valetj  and  a  female  nurse,  were 
attempting  to  hold  him  down,  and 
the  bedrock  and  groaned  from 
his  firenzied  efiforts  to  overcome 
them. 

^  This  will  never  do  1 "  exclaimed 
Staunton ;  "  the  reaction  will  de- 
stroy him,  if  the  bursting  of  a  blood 
vessel  does  not  anticipate  it" 

My  companion  poured  out  several 
drops  of  an  efficient  anodyne,  aad 
went  to  B^ronnea  with  the  cup. 
The  latter  relaxed  his  struggles  ii 
the  Doctor  approached ;  but  when 
the  potion  was  held  to  his  lips,  he 
dashed  the  cup  into  a  dozen  frag* 
ments.  Aim  making,  with  the 
same  success,  three  or  four  other 
efforts  to  administer  the  soothing 
mixture,  it  occurred  to  Staunton 
that  music  (an  intense  paision  for 
which  had  struck  me  as  being  the 
sole  refining  feature  in  B^ronnea* 
character^  might  serve  to  dlay  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  brain  and 
blood.  As  if  there  had  been  a 
foreknowledge  of  hia  purpose,  the 
sound  of  a  Iwrp  waa  at  thia  moment 
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heard  in  the  street  below.  Both 
performer  and  instrument  ife  at 
once  recognized.  The  first  was  one 
of  those  mysterious  personages  who 
occasionally  make  their  appearance 
in  large  cities,  no  one  knows  why, 
or  from  whence,  depending  on  the 
charity  of  the  multitucle,  yet  evi- 
dently in  'hirth  and  original  station 
above  it,  and  to  whom  some  ro- 
mantic legend  universally  attaches. 
Be  was  an  old  man,  but  very  stal- 
wart and  noble  looking.  His 
beard  was  patriarchal,  and  streaked 
with  white,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
locks  of  his  hair,  profuse  and  long, 
were  black  as  ebony.  His  eyes 
were  more  luminous  and  wonderful 
in  their  magnificent  and  varied  play 
of  thought  and  feeling,  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe, or  for  the  reader,  unfamiliar 
with  the  expressive  depth  and 
pathos  of  which  the  Italian  face  is 
capable,  to  appreciate.  Every  eve- 
ning at  twilight,  just  as  the  western 

columns  of  3ie  H6tel  de 

loomed  out  in  the  last  of  the  sunlie^ht, 
Pietro  (the  simple  name  by  which 
he  was  known)  would  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  pavement  fronting  the 
hotel,  and  with  his  face  raised,  his 
head  bared,  and  his  whole  attitude 
that  of  exalted  and  serene  devotion, 
would  sing,  accompanied  by  a  low 
strain  from  his  instrument^  the 
vesper  hymn  to  the  Vimn.  As  he 
thus  stood,  the  voices  of  the  great 
throng  passing  and  repassing  were 
subdued — men  moved  with  hushed 
features  and  stealthy  steps — and 
hundreds,  to  whom  the  spectacle 
and  the  music  were  novel,  would 
gather  in  a  ring  around  the  devotee 
with  curious  countenances,  that 
waxed  solemn  as  the  deep  tones  of 
the  singer  grew  deeper,  and  the  sad 
breathings  of  the  harp  sighed  forth 
more  moumfally  upon  tiie  winds. 
Often  and  often  have  I  seen  the 
listeners  to  this  beautiful  hymn, 
hard  fiwored  with  sin  aad  grie^  •■ 


many  of  them  seemed  to  be,  tarn 
away  from  the  spot  with  moistened 
eyes,  and  breasts  that  heaved  with 
emotion.  Such  was  the  person, 
and  such  the  air,  that  now  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  in  the  sick 
chamber — ^all  but  the  patient  him- 
self^ whose  hearing  had  been  im- 
paired, probably,  by  his  illness. 

^When  the  fellow  hns  finished 
his  strumming,"  said  Staunton,  who 
always  spoke  of  the  minstrel  with 
an  offensive  irreverence,  **  we  must 
call  him  up  here,  and  test -the  effi- 
cacy of  his  art  on  our  poor  friend, 
who  cannot,  however,'^  ne  added,  in 
a  low  tone, "  survive  muoh  longer," 

In  a  few  minutes,  Pietro  had 
finished  his  hymn,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed.  I  seized  the  opportunity 
to  solicit  the  old  man's  assistance 
in  our  endeavors  to  calm  B^ronnea^ 
who  still  continued  to  rave  horribl  j. 
He  readily  consented  to  aid  us,  and 
followed  me  to  the  patient's  room 
for  that  purpose.  Ue  took  a  seat 
by  the  couch,  and  played  piece  after 
piece  without  the  slightest  effect, 
b^ronnes  became  more  furious  than 
before.  At  last  he  essayed  one  of 
the  touching  love-sonnetB  t>f  Las- 
zarini.  The  invalid  instantly  grew 
calm,  attentive,  and  wholly  subdued. 
He  kept  time  with  his  hand,  and 
during  each  pause,  at  the  end  of 
the  quatrains  or  tercets,  he  seemed 
strinng  to  express  his  approval. 
Pietro  repeated  the  lyric  again  and 
again,  and  always  successfully. 

And  now  twilight  came  on  apace, 
and  the  objects  in  the  chamber 
grew  dim,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  press  to  the  bedside  more  closel]^ 
to  watch  the  changes  on  the  suf> 
ferer's  countenance.  Duskily  th« 
wings  of  the  evening  spread  over 
US,  but  within  the  couch  a  wild 
light  was  cast  fix>m  the  deep  crim- 
son of  the  damask  curtains  that 
swayed  slightly  in  the  breeze,  moan- 
ing from  the  open  window.  It  fell 
on  B^ronnes'  &oe,  and  we  could 
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distiDcUy  mark  its  changes.  They 
were  evidently  influenced  by  the 
sweet  tide  of  the  musio  that  rolled 
with  a  voluptuous  swell  along  the 
ceiling,  and  passed  far  out  ii^to  the 
nleneOy  startlinff  the  night  birds, 
and  causing  the  oellman  in  a  neigh- 
boring steeple  to  pause  in  surprise, 
reluctant  to  break  upon  that  volume 
of  strange  sound  with  the  harsh 
iron  peu  of  time.  But  at  length 
the  solemn  strokes  tolled  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  evening.  The  harper 
rested  on  his  instrument,  and  nis 
▼oice  was  stilled.  A  dead  silence 
crept  through  the  apartment  The 
air  olew  colder,  and  the  spectators 
■tepped  closer  to  each  otner,  as  if 
mwed  by  the  mysterious  influences 
of  the  time  and  place.  Just  then, 
and  while  the  last  stroke  from  the 
church-tower  vibrated  on  the  dark- 
ness, a  change  passed  over  B^ron- 
nes'  features,  such  as  no  power  of 
mortal  pen  or  pencil  could  portray. 
It  appeared  as  if  transported  in  an 
instant  from  all  material  sense  or 
consciousness,  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  some  tremendous  revelation — 
some  apocalypse  of  supernal  light 
His  ftce  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 
Every  lineament  blazed  with  an 
illuminated  spirit 

**A-hr'  he  murmured,  with  a 
deep-drawn  breath — a  sigh  that 
shook  his  frame,  until  we  almost 
imagined  it  would  be  rent  apart, 
lifting  at  the  same  moment  his 
daspod  hands  above  his  head— r 
^  Ah  r  he  murmured,  in  tuck  a  tone 
«a  the  spirit  evoked  by  the  soroer^ 


ess  of  Endor  might  have  used  to  the 
awe-smitten  King  of  the  Jews. 

**  Two  Thrones  I  two  great  white 
thrones  J  and  the  phantome — how 
they  throng  about  them!  and  on 
the  one  U  written  Grace,  and  He 
that  sitteth  thereon  is  clothed  in  a 
vesture  dipped  in  bloody  and  his 
name  is  called  The  Word  or  God, 
and  on  the  other  isvfritten  Veh- 
OSANCB ;  and  now,  oh  /  Christ,  I 
see^  —  but  not  one  syllable 
more  ever  passed  the  lips  of  Alfred 
B6ronnes.  He  paused,  as  though 
struck  by  lightning  in  the  midst  of* 
the  sentence,  covered  his  eyes  con- 
vulsively, as  if  to  shut  out  some 
insufferable  vision,  and  then  col- 
lapsed into  the  icy  coldness  and 
rigidity  of  death.  Staunton  grasped 
my  arm,  and  whispered  in  a  man- 
ner that  betokened  how  terribly 
the  scene  had  moved  him :  "  Let 
us  begone  1  this  place  is  ac- 
cursed 1" 

We  left  the  chamber  together. 
The  nurse  and  servant  of  the  de- 
ceased, appalled  by  the  scene  they 
had  witnessed,  fled  before  us.  The 
harper  alone,  engaging  to  watch 
by  the  death-bed  until  we  returned, 
remained  in  perfect  composure  in 
his  place.  We  walked  down  the 
corndor,  and  reached  the  head  of 
the  stairway.  As  we  were  on  the 
point  of  descending,  there  rose  be- 
hind us  a  burst  of  music,  more 
solemn  than  any  we  had  heard  evea 
on  this  eventful  evening.  It  was 
Pietro  playing  a  fragment  of  the 
TeJDeum. 
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(Tke  followfng  article,  Irom  the  pen  of  a  disUngufshed  writer,  is  published  wftb 
the  express  purpose  of  eliciting  discussion  upon  a  subgect  of  great  moral. and 
•ocial  importance.  We  do  not,  of  course,  invite  eontrovtrgff^  but  that  calm  and 
thoughtful  investigation,  throurh  whick  alone  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  the  tnUh^-r 
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SooiKTT,  in  its  progrees  from 
barbarism,  avails  itself  (^  many  and 
diversified  instruments  adapted,  or 
apparently  adapted,  to  the  onanging 
exigencies  of  time  andioircumstanoe. 
Laws  are  thus  made  and  customs 
arise^  havinff  all  the  force  and 
vitality  of  law,  sometimes  con- 
curring with,  and  sometimes 
strangely  opposed  to  law.  In 
the  conflict  between  them,  we 
shall  almost  uniformly  observe  that 
custom  prevails,  displaying  more 
tenacity  than  law,  and  exhibiting 
fiir  less  liability  to  sudden  or  marked 
alteration.  Duelling  is  one  of 
these  customs,  perhaps  the  most 
tenacious  and  durable  of  all. — 
Founded  in  the  most  ineradicable 
of  our  instincts,  the  love  of  re- 
venge and  the  necessity  of  self 
protection,  it  has  been  interwoven 
as  a  part  of  almost  all  forms  of 
religion,  and  has  at  different  times 
leceived  the  sanction  of  the  high- 
est authority,  legislative  and  execu- 
tive, in  every  nation.  Tet  when 
these,  its  allies,  deserted  it  and  be- 
came inimical,  it  bade  defiance  to 
diem,  and  flourishes  in  spite  of  them. 

The  instruments  of  civilization 
have  all  of  them  a  transient  adi^ 
tation  and  utility,  and  when  they 
have  effected  their  purposes,  must 
be  changed  or  abandoned.  When 
it  has  attained  its  perfect  type,  as 
in  the  Christian  millenium,  the 
sword  will  be  beaten  into  k  plough- 
share, the  spear  into  a  prunmff 
hook,  the  duel  will  be  abandoned, 
prisons  will  be  converted  into  hotels, 
and  penitentiaries  into  workshops. 
No  laws  being  broken,  no  courto 
will  be  held ;  the  pulpit^  and  we  ^ 


name  it,  filled  with  *^  solemn  awe ;" 
the  pulpit  itselt  will  be  vacant; 
there  will  be  no  preaching.  **•  No 
one  shall  say  to  his  neighbor,  know 
ye  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  hin^ 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest"  In 
the  meantime,  and  until  tke  advent 
of  that  glorious  day  of  ripened 
Chrisdanityand  mature  civilization^ 
there  will  be  toar,  both  public  and 
private ;  judges  and  Junes  will  be 
held  in  repute ;  the  stocks,  the  pil- 
lory and  tne  gibbet,  wiU  be  in  de- 
mand, and  we  shall  be  content  in 
the  endeavor  to  improve  our  condi* 
tion,  with  choosing  among  inevit- 
able evils. 

The  reformer,  in  his  eager  anxiety 
to  escape  from  any  one  of  these, 
should  not  rashly  incur  the  risk  of 
its  opposite — should  not  be  blind 
to  the  alternative  presented.  0aUk9 
are  abused  and  violated,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abandon  them.  Let  oa 
ask  first,  How  is  society  to  dispense 
with  them?  Juries  are  often  a 
nuisance;  even  when  sterved  into 
unanimity,  they  commit  the  moat 
ludicrous  as  well  as  destructive  in- 

C'ce;  but  the  jury  is^  neverthe- 
''the  palladium  of  liberty.*' 
Slavery  is,  in  an  abstract  point  of 
view,  mudi  to  be  deprecated ;  but 
is  it  not  a  relief  from  anarchy  and 
starvation  ?  Lvnching  is  a  grievous 
thinff  to  introduce  into  a  grave  and 
law-loving  community,  accustomed 
to  throw  ship  loads  of  tea  inte 
docks,  and  bum  down  convents 
quietly,  and  assist  in  the  escape  of 
black  pilferers  and  colored  runa- 
ways from  **  involuntenr  servitude;*' 
but  in  the  distant  wilds,  where  a 
jail  and  a  sheriff  are  unknown,  b 
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it  not  better  than  the  continued 
payment  of  black  nail  to  robbers, 
•r  flobintsaion  to  the  high-handed 
tyranny  of  a  Marrel  gang! 

So  duelling,  a  pestilent  intrusion, 
doabtlees,  into  a  community  of 
Quakers,  or  a  peaoeiul  monastery, 
or  a  congregation  of  disinterested 
Socialists,  or  lieavenlr-minded  Svre- 
denborgians,  seems  to  us  a  very 
desirable  substitute  (or  the  gouging 
and  biting  scuffles  of  our  rude 
pioneers,  or  the  justifiable  homicide, 
the  legal  manslaughter  of  the  ready 
Bowie  knife,  in  which  strength, 
promptness  and  recklessness,  give 
one  man  so  great  a  superiority  over 
another;  and  the  ''hot  blood," 
which  is  regarded  in  law  as  so 
available  a  palliation,  causes  so 
often,  lite  the ''running  a  muck" 
of  the  Malay,  the  destruction  of 
th«  casual  and  innocent  spectator,' 
and  involves  a  whole  population  in 
fray  and  sanguinary  quarrel.  It  is 
a  difficult  question  how  much  of 
the  present  refinement  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  in  civilized  society, 
ia  owing  to  the  duel.  At  a  certam 
point  of  savageisn^  it  does  not  exist 
When  the  laws  have  attained  a 
certain  d^ree  of  perfection,  it  be- 

S'ns  to  diminish,  not  because  of 
e  action  of  law,  but  because 
of  the  improvements  in  society 
which  dictate  good  laws.  The  co- 
incidence appears  to  us  to  indicate 
a  conservative  agency. 

Look  over  the  world :  New  Eng- 
land boasts  that  she,  and  the 
States  peopled  and  governed  by  her 
pilgrim  offspring,  present  us,  in 
their  most  gracious  aspect,  the  best 
elements  of  civilization.  There 
the  duel  is  abandoned  as  no  lon- 
ger necessary,  and  is  vehemently 
denounced.  There,  offences  phys- 
ically directed  against  the  P^non 
are  comparadvefy  rare.  There, 
men  are  remarkable  for  insensitive- 
ness  to  language  elsewhere  consid- 
«cied  iatolmbfy  provocative  and 


exasperating.  The  "retort  uncour- 
teous,"  and  even  the  "  lie  direct,^ 
are  bandied  freely,  and  with  an 
indifference  either  sublime  or  ludi- 
crous, or  both.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly regardless  of  assaults  upon 
personal  character  or  dignity,  but 
of  the  body  they  are  delicately 
^  mindful.  **  Freedom  of  speech ,"  in 
all  its  Billingsgate  richness  and 
raciness,  is  the  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative upon  which  £ey  set  the 
highest  value.  "Strike  roe,"  says 
the  African  in  his  native  wilderness, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  missionary 
Wilson,  "strike  me,  but  do  not 
curse  my  mother  1"  "Curse  nay 
mother  to  your  hearths  content" 
cries  the  Yankee,  "but  do  not 
strike  me  " !  He  is  ready  to  die  in 
defence  of  this  inalienable  right  of 
every  man  to  curse  any  other  man  or 
his  mother  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
He  sets  also  an  immense  value 
upon  money,  and  submits  to  be 
deterred  most  readily  in  his  use  or 
abuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
action,  by  pecuniary  penalties:  fines 
which  judges  and  juries  are  apt  to 
inflict  upon  those  who  tweak  the 
noses,  or  tread  upon  the  toes  of 
their  neighbors,  or  with  cudgel, 
cow-hide,  or  horse-whip,  or  m<}r0 
mafarum  Britanicorum^  with  nat- 
ural pugilistic  weapons,  resent  or 
gunish  an  offence  imagined  or  real, 
uch  fines  wopld  be  contemned  by 
the  aristocrat  of  England,  or  the 
careless  planter  of  the  South,  who 
therefore  is  not  reached  by  the  law, 
and  the  "world's  dread  laugh" 
would  be  on  his  side.  Here,  then, 
and  in  England,  men  fight  when 
trod  on  or  insulted,  and  so  they  do 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  every 
other  Christian  land.  The  heathen 
people  are  not  yet  civilized  up  to 
the  duelling  point,  but  I  am  not 
without  hope  even  for  the  Turk, 
since  he  has  put  on  a  hat,  and  a 
swallow-tailed  coat,  with  proper 
and -graceless  lappets. 
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The  historj'of  duelling  is  fiill  of 
excitement  and  Interest  It  pre- 
sents stones  that  thrill  the  very  soul 
with  both  sorrow  and  admiration. 
Here  we  find  displayed  the  most 
unflinching  courage,  the  most  ar- 
dent selMevotion,  the  most  sublime 
magnanimity,  the  coldest  self-pos- 
session, the  most  deliberate  con-^ 
tempt  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  the 
keenest  sensitiveness  to  reproach. 
Under  the  name  of  duellist,  we  find 
all  shades  of  men,  as  the  word  sol- 
dier includes  the  drunken  wretch 
who  hires  himself  to  be  shot  at  and 
marched  about  for  six  pence  a  day, 
as  well  as  a  Sydney  and  a  Warren; 
a-Dugald  Dalgetty  as  well  as  a 
Wwihington.  The  veify  definition 
of  the  duel  implies,  if  properly 
given,  something  noble  and  ele- 
vated. We  must  not  confound  it 
with  a  casual  rencontre,  an  acci- 
dental single  combat,  nor  even  an 
arranged  meeting,  unconditional  in 
Us  contingencies.  Each  of  the  par- 
ties exposes  himself  furly,  and  upon 
eommon  ground,  to  an  equal  degree 
ef  danger ;  each  is  bound  to  con- 
duct himself  courteously  and  hon- 
orably ;  and  their  mutual  pledges 
are  endorsed,  maintained  and  en- 
forced by  seconds  or  witnesses, 
under  the  san>e  lofty  responsibilities 
and  honorable  obligations. 

The  first  duels  that  we  read  of  are 
mentioned  slightly  by  Livy,  as  oc- 
eurring  in  Spain  during  the  gladia- 
torial shows  exhibited  by  Scipio  in 
celebration  of  his  conquest  of  that 
country,  when  several  couples  of 
enemies  made  use  of  ihe  occasion 
to  carry  out  their  private  hostility. 
Here  they  chose  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mU  themselves  to  r^ulations  which 
implied  their  fighting  under  known 
conditions,  &irTy,  and  with  dqual 
arms. 

The  duel  grew  out  of  the  judi- 
cial combat,  and  the  tournament,  or 
jfiust  d  outrance,  and  has  gradually 
assumed  its  modern  fbcm  inaccoid- 


ance  with  the  gradually  pieyuliiig 
spirit  of  civilization. 

The  original  code  of  laws  of 
chivalry,  as  preserved  to  our  day,  ia 
noble,  and  generous,  and  mercifiiL 
So  are  a^l  the  codes  of  duelling 
which  we  have  seen— the  FrencE 
code,  the  Galway  code,  and  Wil- 
son's, which  latter  prev-ails  gener- 
ally in  this*  country,  and  substan- 
tially in  Ehgland.  Yet  it  is  com- 
mon to  say  mat  the  Law  of  Honor 
is  a  cruel,  remorseless,  and  bloodj 
systemof  rules; — a  most  unfounded 
and  ignorant  imputation. 

True,  it  has  but  one  penalty ;  not^ 
as  is  so  often  asserted,  the  Draco- 
nian infliction  of  death,  but  simply 
the  risk  of  life  ;  a  risk  too,  which 
must  be  shared  by  the  accuser,  and 
therefore  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
unduly  great,  and  which  may  be. 
idways  easily  escaped  by  doing 
right  and  justice. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  of  honor, 
like  thai  of  all  other  good  laws,  is 
prevention  —  the  prevention  of 
wrong.  If  there  were  no  penalty, 
the  law  would  be  weak  and  worth- 
less. Without  the  excitement  o# 
human  passions,  this  penalty  could 
not  be  enforced.  Is  this  not  tme 
of  all  laws?  The  justice  of  the 
courts,  like  that  of  the  field,  ia 
neither  blind  nor  deaf.  She  is  full 
of  sympathy  and  prejudice;  her 
officials  are  but  men.  Her  stem 
coldness  is  affected.  The  eloquence 
of  her  advocates^  what  is  it,  but  an 
appeal  to  every  human  passion? 
It  is  usual  to  exclaim  i^ainst  the 
unreasonableness  and: cruelty  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  the  law  of 
honor  in  regard  to  oflences  repre- 
sented a»  trifling,  as  when  a  man  ia 
shot  for  having  rudely  jostled  ano- 
ther, or  oflended  a  lady  under  his 
care.  This  is  as  fair  and  as  true  as  to 
say  that  the  law  of  the  land  hanga 
a  man  for  having  forged  a  note,  or 
ctolen  a  horse,  or  burned  a  house  or 
a  hay  rick..    In  both  cases  due  b»> 
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ference  should  b«  bad  to  another 
•lenient  of  importance:  the  man 
liaa  been  hung  that  notes  may  not 
be  foi^;ed,  or  horses  stolen,  or 
houses  and  hay  ricks  burned  ;  he  is 
bung  pro9pectively  and  proUctively 
to  maintain  the  .security  of  prop- 
erty. So,  in  duelling,  a  man  is 
aacrificed,  in  order  to  defend  the 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the 
strong;  to  secure  character  and 
reputation  from  the  levity  of  the 
goesip,  or  the  malignity  Of  the 
alanderer ;  and  to  guard  the  inval- 
uable courtesies  and  refinements  of 
social  life,  lliis  is  the  purpose  and 
this  the  tendency  of  duelling;  its  oc- 
casional £fiilure  and  misapplication 
form  no  fsxt  objections  against  it. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  however, 
that  its  success  is  notable;  far 
mater,  indeed,  than  that  of  the 
kiw  of  the  land,  in  every  way. 

Does  any  one  ask  whether  these 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  law  of 
honor  are  such  and  so  important  as 
to  justify  the  demand  it  makes  upon 
human  life?  Let  us  consider  the 
true  value  of  life.  The  law  pro- 
fesses to  regard  it  highly,  yet  takes 
it  away  freely  as  we  have  said,  to 
make  property  secure.  Govern- 
ments talk  lai^ely  of  their  tender- 
seas  and  care  of  it,  but  go  to  war 
for  a  few  acres  of  land,  for  a  com- 
mercial privilege  of  undefinable 
importance,  for  the  honor  of  a  na- 
tional flag,  or  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  some  diplomatic  entangle- 
ment. Patriots  le^  into  any  gulf 
that  the  Fates  offer,  in  the  hope  of 
its  closing  upon  them,  for  their 
oof^ntry's  good.  Martyrs  yield  life 
readily,  and  in  their  turn  inflict 
death,  for  unintelligible  differences 
of  speculative  opinion.  Nay — we 
go  more  exactly  still  into  the  cal- 
culation. A  general  computes  how 
many  men  he  must  lose  to  take  a 
battery ,Jo  gain  a  height,  to  storm 
a  city,  ^n  the  arts  and  business  of 
peace,  to  many  men  die  for  the 


facilities  of  steamboat  and  rail  road 
travelling  annually;  so  many  by 
the  casualties  of  storm  and  tem- 
pest; so  many  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage,  or  to  ascertain  the 
&te  of  previous  adventurers;  so 
many  in  exploding,  or  sinking,  6r 
suffocating  coal  mines;  so  many  in 
gilding  for  the  luxurious  rich;  so 
many  in  grinding  our  needles, 
knives,  and  scissors.  So  many  die 
shamefully  on  the  gallows;  so 
many  a  living  death  in  solitary  con- 
finement, and  in  silent  labor.  We  do 
not  object  to  all  this.  Human  life 
is  not  a  property,  but  a  loan.  TVe 
are  tenants  at  will,  not  lessees  or 
owners.  To  establish  a  true  or  use- 
ful principle,  many  thousand  lives 
would  be  well  expended.  In  the 
general  progress  of  society,  and  the 
supply  of  its  wants,  many  thousands 
are  inevitably  crushed.  But,  we  ask, 
which  of  all  the  pursuits  of  war,  or 
of  peace,  is  of  more  import  to  the 
individual  or  his  species,  than  thtt 
establishment  of  proper  rules  of 
social  conduct,  ot  courtesy,  and 
reciprocal  deference  ?  We  know  of 
none  whatever.  Without  these 
institutions,  society  would  be  a  riot- 
ous mob,  and  life  one  long  scene  of 
tumult  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  immense  array  of  authority 
that  has  been  accumulated  in  mod- 
em times  against  the  duel.  Wo 
may  say,  as  has  been  said  concern- 
ing freedom  of  the  will:  even  if  all 
the  argument  is  against,  all  the 
consciousness,  all  the  practice,  all 
the  flEu^ts,  are  in  its  favor.  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  Gibbon  and  Hume, 
have  united  with  Fenelon  and  South, 
Chalmers  and  Cbanning,  in  de- 
nouncing it  The  Puritans  under 
Cromwell,  and  the  Atheists  of  the 
French  Revolution,  agree  in  this. 
Montesquieu  and  Bacon,  Frederick 
the  Great,  Catherine  of  Russia  and 
Bonaparte,  hold  the  same  views 
concerning  it  The  inconsistency 
of  society  in  thus  sustaining  and 
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nproachin^  it,  is  dqimlly  Temiurlcar 
ble  in  individuals.  Hamilton,  going 
to  the  field  to  meet  Burr,  left  a 
protest  in  writing  against  his  own 
conduct  Judge  White  said,  in  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  "•  I  have  always 
believed  duelling  to  be  morally 
and  legally  wrong;  yet  I  have 
always  been  able  to  think  of  cases 
in  which  I  could  readily  excuse  a 
man  for  engaging  in  one.  Offen* 
ces  may  be  committed,  either  by 
acts,  or  the  use  of  bad  language, 
that  a  man  of  sensibility  would 
rather  die  than  submit  to/ 

This  inconsistency  runs  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  proce^- 
ings  of  Kin^  Legislatures,  Courts, 
civil  and  military,  and  communities, 
in  relation  to  duelling.  Henry  IV, 
after  making,  under  persuasion  of 
his  wise  and  friendly  counsellor. 
Sully,  some  severe  regulations 
against  the  duel,  wrote  thought- 
lessly to  a  favorite  who  had  been 
insulted,  that  he  wished  he  were 
not  a  king  that  he  might  attend 
him  as  a  friend.  At  the  first  duel 
which  we  witnessed,  there  were  pre- 
sent five  members  of  our  own  Le* 
gislature,  the  very  body  that  had 
enacted  the  present  laws  against 
duelling;  and  on  carrying  nome 
one  of  the  parties  wounded,  we  left 
him  in  the  hands  of  a  high  legal 
functionary,  his  friend,  who,  coffni* 
zant  of  the  whole  transaction,  nad 
prepared  the  chamber  and  bed  for 
nis  reception,  and  announced  the 
accident  to  his  &mily. 

In  the  late  trial  of  the  Eari  of 
Cardigan  for  shooting  at  and  wound- 
ing Captain  Tucket,  in  a  duel,  the 
Attorney  General  himself  declared, 
in  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
''that  there  was  no  moral  turpitude 
in  the  transaction."  The  Earl  was 
acquitted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
peers  declaring  him,  each,  ''not 
guilty  I  upon  my  honor,"^but  one 
using  a  qualifying  phrase,  "not 
guilty  legally^  upon  my  honor  1" 


The  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  part 
of  the  lords  spiritual,  and  one  peer 
for  himself  protested  against  the 
the  above  quoted  admisrion  of  the 
official  prosecutor. 

As  to  Courts  Martial,  no  one  can 
doubt  their  bias  in  favor  of  the 
duel,  even  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
Army  Regulations  forbidding  it. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  Col.  Aber- 
nethie  was  punished  by  the  verdict 
of  a  Court  Martial,  and  the  snbee> 
quent  decision  of  the  King  of  Eng« 
lantl,  the  highest  authority  known 
to  the  laws,  for  "  neglecting,"  thia 
is  the  phrase  used,  "  neglecting  to 
demand  the  honorable  adjustment 
of  a  dispute." 

We  are  unable  to  lay  our  hands 
upon  any  instance  of  a  trial  for  the 
duel,  in  which  the  court  and  jury 
did  not  make  a  distinct  reference  ta 
the  fairness  or  un&irness  with 
which  the  duel  was  conducted; 
thus  recognizing  the  law  of  honor, 
and  in  some  sort  and  degree  giving 
sanction  to  its  decisions^  And  in 
all  civilized  communities  the  same 
law  is  recognized  and  sanctioned. 
No  man  loses  caste  for  fighting 
only;  many  are  utterly  destroyed  in 
hopes  and  prospects  by  the  refusal 
to  fight. 

The  objections  to  the  duel  are  aa 
varied  as  the  classto  of  objectors. 
Some  declare  it  murder,  and  de- 
nounce it  as  a  violation  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine.  Others  con* 
sider  it  as  irrelevant  and  unadapted 
to  its  own  avowed  purposes.  0th* 
ers  still  advise  its  abandonment,  as 
having  failed  of  its  proposed  effects ; 
and  still  a  last  argument  is  pressed 
against  it,  as  having  had  its  uses, 
but  having  become  obsolete,  and 
therefore  injurious  by  its  continu- 
ance into  a  state  of  society  in 
which  it  is  no  longer  necessary  or 
adapted. 

Duelling  is  as  defensible  as  war 
or  litigation,  and  upon  very  similar 
grounds.    If  attacked  as  minder^ 
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**TlKKi8ba]tiHitkiIl.''  WeaAtbeob-^ 
j^etor  if  he  admits  any  exceptions — 
if  any,  what  ezceptionst  With  a  con- 
nslent  member  of  the  peace  soci^ 

2,  a  true  disciple  of  George  Fox,  we 
aH  not  argue.  Such  a  man,  of- 
l^nding  nob<3y  and  resolute  to  take 
no  offence,  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  of  honor,  nor  are  any 
haman  laws  likely  to  affect  him. 
If  any  cause  can  justify  war,  an 
appeal  by  a  nation  to  the  God  of 
battles,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  it  can 
be  diown  that  no  cause  of  quarrel 
can  afiect  a  nation  so  oppressively 
as  some  injuries  and  insults  an  indi- 
yiduaL  A  vast  deal  of  fine  decla- 
mation has  been  poured  out  from 
the  bar  and  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
upon  the  miseries  occasioned  by  the 
duel.  The  exaggerations  indulged 
in,  are  easily  exposed.  The  long 
feign  of  George  III  was  most  re* 
mifkable  in  all  the  history  of  Eng- 
land for  duelling;  indeed,  it  would 
scarody  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
almost  every  man  of  distinction  was 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  go  out  A 
Royal  Duke,  the  leaders  of  all  the 
parties,  all  public  speakers  of  note, 
ail  men  of  fashion  about  towo, 
fought  Ninety-six  persons  in  all 
were  wounded,  sixty-nine  were 
killed,  ei^teen  were  tried,  seven 
foond  guilty  of  manslaughter,  three 
of  munler,  eight  were  imprisoned, 
twa  executed.  -Both  these  last  suf- 
fered not  for  mere  duelling  and  kill* 
ing  their  antagonists  in  single  com- 
bat, but  as  having  been  proved  guil- 
ty of  departure  from  the  establish- 
ed and  long  sanctioned  and  prac- 
tised regulations  of  the  duel.  I^ow 
add  together  ail  the  sufferings  oc* 
eaaioned  by  all  the  duels  fought 
since  time  began,  and  they  are  dust 
in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
raiaenes  consequent  upon  one  glo- 
rious battle,  not  to  speak  of  cities 
stormed  and  fields  overrun,  and 
whole  countries  stifrved,  desolated 
aad  tB&oted  with  pestilence.    But 


men  are  ruled  by  words.  '*Oiie 
murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a 
hero."  In  the  despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  Sir  A* 
Wellesly,  he  says,  ^  I  have  taken 
and  destroyed  Dhoondiah's  baggtige 
and  six  guns,  and  driven  into  the 
Malpoorba,  where  they  were  drownr- 
ed,  above  6,000  people:^  Sir  T, 
Monro,  a  just  and  humane  civilian^ 
a  Judge,  writes  in  reply,  **  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  whither 
Dhoondiah  has  gone ;  I  see;  how- 
ever, that  5,000  of  his  people  have 
gone  to  the  bottom,  which  is  9om4 
iaiirfaction  in  the  meantime."-^ 
Again,  am  I  permitted  to  kill  a 
thief  or  robber,  and  must  I  abandon 
my  reputation  to  a  slanderer,  suffar 
affront  or  contumely,  and  allow  a 
woman  under  my  protection  to  be 
insulted  by  a  clown  or  a^  bully .f 
What  other  hope  of  redress  is  there 
for  roe  ?  How  else  restrain  &e 
intolerable  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  rudeness  of  manner  or  coarse* 
ness  of  speech)  From  Franklin 
himself  we  learn  that  ^  we  can  only 
institute  foil  liberty  of  the  press 
when  we  accompany  it  with  foil 
liberty  of  the  cudgel."  But  who 
does  not  prefer  the  r^ulated  duel 
to  the  brutal  rencountre  of  the  fist^ 
or  the  bludgeon,  or  the  bloody 
Bowie  knife  f  And  who  that  po»- 
sesses  what  our  Washin^on  claim- 
ed for  himself  ^  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  gentleman,"  would  submit  his 
cause  to  the  forcical  mockery  of  a 
resort  to  a  law  court  in  such  cases. 
The  shot  fired  by  the  vindictive 
Kentuckian,  Marshall,  in  due  form 
at  the  body  of  the  libellous  jour* 
nalist,  Webb,  was  worth  an  ass' 
load  of  statutes  and  a  library  ^f 
sermons.  It  has  effected  far  more 
for  peace  and  good  order,  and  even 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  itself 
more  seriously  endangered  by  its 
own  licentiousness  than  in  any 
other  way. 
The  word  mwrder  is  freely  ap* 
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pKed  to  duelling  b6th  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  pulpit  The  law  of  Eng- 
land,  by  its  highest  authorities, 
Hale,  Hawkins,  Foster,  and  Black- 
stone,  declares  it  murder.  Thej 
give  every  encouragement  to  the 

Erorapt  adjustment  of  a  quarrel  in 
ot  blood — in  which,  no  matter  at 
what  disadvantage  the  adversary  is 
taken,  no  matter  how  unfairly 
treated,  no  matter  how  little  he 
has  offended  or  how  willing  he  may 
be  to  make  reparation,  if  you  kill 
him  quicky  you  commit  the  much 
lighter  offence  of  manslaughter, 
and  suffer  a  much  slighter  penalty. 
Great  use  was  made  of  this  sug- 
gestion in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
who,  by  Sully's  fulvice,  instituted 
severe  laws  against  the  duel. 

Bencountres  were '  multiplied 
thereupon,  and  it  is  stated  that 
4,000  gentlemen  perished  by  tnan- 
Blaugkter  1 

But  what  is  murder!  Black- 
atone  tells  us  it  originally  meant  the 
9ecret  killing  of  another.  Others 
suppose  its  essence  to  lie  in  mali^x 
aforethought,  Bentham  long  ago 
protested  against  the  absurd  con- 
nision  of  Uiought  and  language 
which  brought  the  duel  under  the 
definition  of  murder.  Does  it  not 
**  perplex  all  our  ideas  of  morality" 
to  class  together  the  several  offen- 
ces known  to  the  law  by  that  name  ? 
^  Has  the  act  of  killing  a  man  who 
has  fired  at  me  and  has  agreed  to 
let  me  fire  at  him,  anything  in  com- 
mon with  stealing  to  hie  bed  at  the 
dead  of  night  and  stabbing  him  in 
bis  sleep  ?  **  "  Try,"  says  an  anony- 
mous writer,  probably  Macauley, 
once  a  judge  in  India,  ''try  to 
shake  hands  with  one  murderer,  if 
he  must  be  so  called,  and  then  with 
the  other!  Do  you  not  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  difference  ? "  Yes, 
they  are  separated  by  a  whole  hori- 
son.  Of  course  secret  killing  is 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  a 
duel  without  witnesses,  without  um- 


pires, without  a  formal  appeal  to 
their  'sense  of  right  and  j  ustioe.  Aa 
to  malice  prepense,  there  is  no 
more  than  m  war.  The  combat- 
ants fight  for  a  purpose.  This  is 
and  must  be  clear,  plain,  and  dis- 
tinctly avowed.  K  attained  with- 
out killing,  the  law  of  the  duel  is 
fulfilled  ;  )f  killing  be  necessary  to 
attain  it,  the  necessity  is  incidental. 

We  are  toll  in  the  life  ol  Ghair 
ham,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  proud  Earl  of  Shelboume  went 
out  to  fight  a  duel,  he  knew  so  lit- 
tle of  his  antagonist  as  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  on  the  fidd : 
^  Which  of  these  gentlemen  is  it 
that  I  come  to  meet  ? " 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  consi- 
dered himself  agrieved  by  some 
expressions  of  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea.  He  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  require  their  retraodon 
or  an  apology.  This  being  refnsed, 
he  challenged  the  Earl,  who  receiv- 
ed his  fire,  discharged  his  own  pis- 
tol in  the  air,  and  then  apologized. 
The  Iron  Duke  was  thus  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
guilty  of  murder.  Had  he  forced 
a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  and  shot 
him  in  hot  blood,  h^  would  only 
have  committed  the  petty  crime^ 
comparatively,  of  manslaughter. — 
Had  he  waylaid  him  and  secretly 
blown  his  brains  out,  this  at  laat 
would  only  have  been  murder.  Bat 
he  attained  his  purpose,  and  his  par- 
pose  was  otherwise  unattainable. 
Was  the  end  aimed  at  worth  the 
risk  of  the  most  valuable  life  ia 
Europe?  If  any  man  was  ever 
qualified  to  answer  this  question  it 
was  Wellington ;  and  he  deliber- 
ately thought,  decided,  and  acted 
on  the  opinion.  His  notes  on  the 
occasion,  like  all  his  other  writinga, 
are  models  of  «|uiet  moderation. 
The  case  may  be  referf^  to  as  em- 
bodying a  reply,  to  all  the  objec- 
tions against  the  duel,  as  proving 
its  relevancy^  its  adaptation,  its  eflBr 
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eienoy,  ito  adaimble  propriety,  ne- 
cenity  ftnd  usefulneBS. 

Paley,  in  hia  Moral  Philoeophy^ 
telks  absurdly  of  the  law  of  honor 
aa  ^  favorable  to  the  lioentiooB  indul- 
f^nce  of  the  natural  paasiona,  be- 
caose  it  lays  no  stress  on  the  virtues 
opposite  to  these."  As  well  might 
he  say  that  the  law  of  England 
fitvora  idolatry,  because  it  lays  no 
necial  stress  on  the  virtue  of  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  true  Qod.  But 
ail  law  should  be  relevant,  and  if 
its  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction^ 
it  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
effect  its  purpose.  We  deny,  how- 
ever, the  truth  of  his  allegation. 
The  law  of  honor  represses  sedu- 
lously all  violent  indulgence  of  the 
passions.  The  ofiend^  principal 
places  his  case  in  the  hands  ot 
■mpires,  supposed  to  be  free  from 
excitement  and  solemnly  bound  to 
fulfil  equity.  If  the  law  of  the 
land  were  perfect  in  its  protection 
of  the  person,  the  law  of  honor 
would  cease  to  exist,  would  soon 
become  obsolete.  The  duel  would 
be  unnecessary  and  unheard  of.  80 
also,  if  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
were  perfect,  ^whence  come  all 
wars  and  fiffhtingsf  Man  does 
wrong  to  his  fellow.  Shall  such 
wrong  be  restrained!  yes,  if  we 
can  restrain  it  But  if  we  cannot, 
ahall  it  be  borne  or  shall  it  be 
resisted  ?  If  bome^  then  there  is 
no  more  war,  public  or  private — 
no  more  litigation.  When  one 
dieisk  is  struck,  we  shall  offer  the 
other.  When  our  cloak  is  taken 
away,  we  shall  give  up  our  coat 
also.  Biit,  if  it  is  to  be  resisted, 
how  t  A  strong  spirit  will  not  half 
resist — ^resist  ineffectually.  It  is 
nnnecessary  to  speak  of  the  general 
ineffectiveness  of  law,  of  its  frequent 
practical  injustice  in  reference  to 
property,  to  rights,  to  privileges. 
Who  will  not  acknowledge  its  insuf- 
ficiency in  rotation  to  the  person. 
An  assault  and  battery  is  inflicted  by 


a  strong  man  upon  a  weak  one;  wo 
select  a  coarse  and  palpable  injury, 
but  the  case  is  much  more  impres- 
sive when  an  infringement  of  some 
one  of  the  thousand  intangible  d^ 
licacies  and  refinements  of  social 
life  has  been  committed,  of  which 
our  boasted  law»  can  take  no  cog- 
nizance at  all.  Damsges  are  sued 
for  by  the  injured  party  and  assesa- 
ed  by  a  judge  and  jury.  No  great 
physical  harm  has  boen  done,  and 
the  ordinary  fine  is  levied,  and  the 
(lender  imprisoned^  perhaps.    In 

{>roce4s  of  time,  he  is  again  let 
oose,  and  the  parties,  moving  in 
the  same  circle,  meet  often.  On 
one  side,  there  is  a  sneering,  scorn- 
ful triumph ;  on  the  other,  a  deep 
sense  of  degradaticm.  ^  A  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bearl "  Who  can 
change  the  animal  instincts,  which 
constitute  so  prominent  a  part  of 
our  nature,  ana  which  were  destin- 
ed not,  surely,  to  be  extinguished, 
but  merely  to  be  regulated.  How 
feels  a  father  towards  a  beaten  son, 
how  a  son  towards  a  beaten  father  f 
Thera  is  pity  doubtless,  and  an 
eager  desire  to  revenge  and  protect, 
which  we  must  quench  as  we  best 
may,  for  it  is  unlawful.  How  feels 
a  mistress  towards  an  insulted  lover, 
a  wife  towards  a  degraded  hus- 
band f  Let  nature,  let  femtde  na- 
ture answer!  Their  ineradicable 
instincts  lead  them  specially  to  ad- 
mire courage  and  strength ;  their 
reason  leads  them  to  respect  the 
same  qualities,  without  which,  in 
their  defenders  there  is  for  them  no 
safety,  no  protection.  What  then  1 
let  us  thank  the  inventor  of  gun- 
powder and  of  the  sword,  which 
tend  to  equalize  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed. 

And  this  brings  us  to  remark 
upon  the  strange  and  obviously 
paradoxical  objeotion  against  duel- 
ling, that  it  is  cowardly  to  fight, 
that  it  implies  a  base  and  weak 
subjection  to  the  opinions  and  &el- 
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in^  of  othera.  ^Sire,"  said  M.  de 
Bnssac  to  LouIb  XV,  ^^I  posaoBs  all 
kinds  of  courage  except  that  which 
ma  brave  fthame  1  **  ^  The  fear  of 
ahame  and  ignominy,^  says  Plu- 
tarch, ^  is  an  argument  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  mind,  and  those  who 
regard  not  pain  and  death,  which 
are  usually  esteemed  the  most 
dreadful  of  evils,  cannot  endure  the 
thoughts  of  an  indignity." 

It  is  true  that  a  brave  man  may 
refuse  to  fight  a  duel  and  may  de- 
serve esteem  for  his  refusal,  if  con- 
sistent with  his  principles,  but  we 
shall  require  some  other  proofthan 
this  refusal  to  establish  his  charao- 
ier  as  a  brave  man.  An  officer  of 
the  Guards,  whose  letter  is  given 
us  by  Millingen,  commences  his 
note  declining  a  challenge  with  the 
following  sensible  and  pertinent 
phrase :  **•  Sir,  I  reckon  it  my  pecu- 
liar happiness  that  I  can  produce 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  wit- 
nessed my  behavior  at  Fontenoy, 
as  evidence  of  my  courage."  A 
brave  man  may  retreat  from  a  field 
of  battle,  but  not  on  (^e  ground 
that  it  was  cowardly  to  stay.  If 
tite  argument  be  modified  so  as  to 
maintain  that  no  very  great  amount 
of  courage  is  requisite  for  the  duel, 
we  admit  its  truth,  and  contend  that 
this  is  an  obvious  and  great  advan- 
tage. It  give^  even  cowards  pro- 
tection, by  affording  them  an  op- 
portunity to  become  dangerous.; 
ror'even  cowards  will  fight  when 
they  must,  and  the  boldest  sane 
man  is  unwilling  to  risk  his  life 
unless  for  a  sufficient  consideration. 
And  no  man  can  venture  to  act 
upon  an  indifference,  real  or  affect- 
ed, to  the  good  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this  view  of 
the  duel,  which,  like  chivalry,  has 
had  and  still  has  its  uses  as  an  in- 
strument and  agent  in  advancing 
civilization,  though  like  it,  doubtless, 
ineonsistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of 


Ohrifltianity  and  witii  the  iitalhn- 
tions  of  a  matmre  and  perfected 
civilization,  we  may  assume  that  it 
is  destined  to  be  abolished  and  ta 
fall  into  entire  desuetude. 

It  is  not  to  be  put  an  end  to  by 
any  premature  regulations,  whether 
social  or  legislative^  but  wherever 
Tendered  necessary  by  the  defects 
of  law,  will  still  continue,  in  the 
language  of  Bacon,  ''to  affroni  the 
kw."  As  it  is  an  acknowledged 
evil,  however,  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  community  to  make  every 
effort  to  remove  or  remedy  it.  And 
the  means  are  obvious.  1st.  Re> 
move  the  necesdty  for  it;  anpply, 
as  far  as  may  be,  Uie  defects  of  the 
laws.  Protect  the  person  and  the 
reputation.  Render  them  inviola- 
ble; and  when  society  dispenses 
with  bolts  and  bars,  with  prisons  an^ 
gibbets,  then  we  shall  lay  aside  the 
pistol  and  the  rapier.  We  fear  that 
we  shall,  scarcely  do  without  them 
wUil  then,  2d.  Meantime,  while  the 
clergy  are  sustaining  with  t^e  ut- 
most of  their  ability  the  authority 
of  the  divine  laws,  and  courts^ 
judges,  sheriffs,  and  other  official% 
endeavoring  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  land,  let  the  law  of  honor  be 
recognized  formally,  and  maintain- 
ed firmly  bv  governments  every- 
where, and  let  courts  of  honor  be 
established  with  definite  powers  and 
sanctions.  To  such  tribunals  alone 
can  we  look  for  anv  alleviation  of 
the  penalty  attached  to  the  breach 
of  the  laws  of  honor,  or  any  other 
mode  of  obtaining  obedience  to 
them  than  the  present  appeal  to 
arms.  dd.  When  a  duel  has  taken 
place,  let  these  courts  make  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  investigation  of 
the  affair,  and  discriminate  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  and 
ascertain  the  degrees  of  guilt  in- 
curred* 

The  confusion  now  ezistinff  im- 
pedes inquiry;  all  present  being 
alike  amenable  to  the  hiws,  declar- 
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•d  to  be  equally  ^ilty  9BtA  liable 
to  Uie  same  ponlwaaent,  all  flj  or 
are  mlent  Sarely,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  diaoover  who  was  the 
aggreaaor,  who  assailed,  who  de- 
leaded,  who  gare  peacefbl  advice, 
■ad  who  urged  on  the  quarrel  to  a 
fttal  iasue.  One  of  the  most  bur- 
denaome  penalties  ever  inflicted 
upon  those  en^ged  in  a  duel,  fell^ 
Bot  a  great  while  since,  upon  a  sur- 
geon, Mr.  Heaviside,  who  attended 
merely  in  a  professional  capacity, 
and  perhaps  saved  the  life  of  one 
of  the  combatants.  He  suffered  a 
tedious  and  ruinous  imprisonment 
If  the  fects  be  all  clearly  ascertain- 
ed, if  rational  penalties  be  affixed, 
and  a  proper  discrimination  made, 
parties  will  submit,  juries  will  find 
%  true  verdict  now  and  then,  (which 
they  never  do  under  the  present 
^atem,)  and  the  majesty  of  the  law 
will  be  properly  vindicated. 

There  are  certain  principles  which 
should  be  regarded  as  important 
and  essential  in  all  codes  of  duel- 
ling. The  law  of  honor,  like  other 
good  laws,  should,  in  ibs  aim  and 
essence,  be  preventive  rather  than 
punitive.  It  should  never  lend  it- 
aeif  to  revenge,  but  seek  stem  jue- 
tioe;  it  should  endeavor  to  repress 
all  passion.  There  are  certain  dead* 
ly  offences  with  which  it  should 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  must  avoid 
taking  cognizance  of  great  crimes. 
Some  of  wese,  sadi  as.  murder  and 
tape,  may  be  left  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  There  are  others  shamefully 
alurred  over  in  all  civilized  nations, 
anch  aa  seduction  and  adulte^,  for 
which  no  provision  is  made  by  these 
laws.  Even  with  these,  let  it  not 
interfere.  Let  the  injured  husband 
or  the  protector  of  the  ruined  wo- 
man, kill  the  oSender,  or,  if  he 
piea§$^  forgive  him.  The  last  is  a 
lofty  effort  of  mercy,  nay,  divine;' 
the  first  is  human,  and  where  the 
provocation  can  dearly  be  made 


out,  will  not  aurely  be  punished  hf 
human  law,  a  human  jury,  a  hu* 
man  judge. 

The  seconds,  the  officialsby  whom 
the  code  of  honor  is  to  be  adminia* 
tered,  should  always  be  men  of  un« 
blemished  character,  free  from  any 
known  bias,  and  from  all  prejudice 
or  interest  in  regard  to  the  point  in 
dispute;  never  bavins  had  any  pre- 
vious quarrel  with  eiuier  party,  and 
unaccused  of  ill  will  or  ill  feeling 
towards  either;  of  oool judgment, 
and  steady  firmness ;  lovers  of  peace 
and  good  order.  Each  of  them* 
should  be  attended  by  a  friend  of 
similar  standing  and  character,  with 
whom  he  may  consult  and  advise, 
and  with  whom  share  the  difficult 
responsibility. ' 

The  object  aimed  at,  the  only 
admissible  objeet  in  a  duel  fiiirly 
fought  upon  true  and  chivalroua 
principles,  is  the  promotion  of  ex- 
act justice.  ^  God  prosper  the  rightT 
the  old  battle  cry  of  the  judicial 
combat,  ought  to  be  the  sincere 
wish  of  all  engaged.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  means  are 
infallible :  we  only  ask  what  is  their 
tendency.  Society  has  found  none 
better.  , 

To  effect  its  purposes,  the  duel 
must  be  regulated  by  biown  and 
uniform  laws.  No  capricious  or 
unreasonable  deviation  is  to  be  per. 
mitted  in  nsgard  to  the  national 
or  familiar  weapon,  or  the  ordinary 
mode  of  using  it,  or  the  customary 
distance,  because  such  deviation 
may  affect  the  usual  preparation, 
properly  assumed  to  be  within  every 
on^e's  reach,  the  attainment  of  which 
tends  to  equalize  the  risk  of  the 
combatants.  lu  EngUnd  and  the 
United  States  the  pistol  is  the  only 
weapon  reooffniaable,  a  point  adnu- 
rably  argued  by  Gen.  Hamilton, 
in  the  case  of  McDuffie  v.  Metcalf ; 
in  France  and  Russia,  both  pistol 
and  small  sword;  in  Qermany,  the 
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pistol,  rapier  and  sabre,  or  broad  Constitational  Benrousness,  11S7, 
•word.  These  weapons  are  famili-  even  an  original  defect  of  physical 
arljr  handled  by  the  youth  during  courage  may  be  compensated  for, 
their  physical  education,  and  all  or  supplied  by  moral  courage  and 
men  are  competent  to  their  adroit  a  strw^  sense  of  right ;  without 
use.  the  support  of  which,  no  man  should 
Any  natural  defect  must  be  com-  seek  the  field,  and  with  which  a 
pensated  for  as  well  as  may  be.  woman  or  a  child  can  die  a  mar- 
Thus,  Major  8.  complaining  that  tyr.  Thus,  then,  the  feeblest  ia 
being  near-sighted  he  could  not  see  guarded  against  a  wanton  assault, 
clearly  where  the  seconds  had  either  upon  person  or  reputation, 
placed  him,  his  antagonist,  Captain  when  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
W.,  called  to  him  to  approach  until  assailant^s  life  is  in  danger, 
he  was  satisfied.  Benjamin  Con-  '^Quisquis  vitam  suam  contemp- 
*Btant  and  Des  Issarts  were  seated,  sit,"say8  Seneca,  **¥itsetu»dominiis 
because  one  of  them  was  a  cripple,  est.** 


DREAMS. 

Who  first  said  false  as  dreams  ?    Not  one  who  saw 
Into  the  strange,  dim  secrets  of  his  soul, — 

Not  one  who  understood  the  mystic  law, 
That  fiction  is  but  part  of  truth,  the  whole. 

Else  had  he  known  that  in  the  human  breast 
Are  thousand  shadowy  thoughts  and  fleeting  gleams. 

That,  (passed  unnoticed  in  the  day's  unrest,) 
Come  out  at  night,  like  stars  in  vhining  dreams. 

Or  if  one  takes  a  shape,  with  horrid  din 
Bursting  the  gates  of  sleep  with  iron  keys, 

It  is  the  gnost  of  some  forgotten  sin. 
Wo  failed  to  dzorcis^  on  bended  knees. 

Oh !  ye  night-visitors  of  Age  and  Youth! 

Your  gods,  your  angels,  fairies,  demons,  elves, 
Are  allegories  with  their  roots  in  truth. 

That  tell  us  solemn  secrets  of  ourselves. 

The  strange  fantai^tic  pictures  that  ye  spread. 
However  gay,  or  quaint,  or  touched  with  gloom, 

Are  records  of  dim  wishes  long  since  dead, 
Or  body  hopes  that  live  beyond  the  tomb. 

And  minds  too  active  or  too  still  to  mark, 

Those  thoughts  that  come  and  go  like  transient  fiowersi 
By  the  wild  spells  ye  conjure  in  the  dark, 

Wake  up  at  midnightimrith  thfir  folded  powers. 

Like  that  old  fount  beneath  Dodona's  oaks, 
That  (dry  and  silent  in  the  shameless  noon,) 

When  the  starred  night  arose  with  modest  looks, 
Caught  through  the  letfVea  the  sparkle  of  the  mooa. 
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Earth  hath  manv  varied  voices, 

Speaking  to  the  inmost  heart ; 
Each  created  thing  rejoices, 

Lessons  sweet  they  all  impart ; 
Mortal  senses  may  not  hear, 
But  upon  the  spirit's  ear 
Fall  in  voices  not  in  yaln, 
Every  different  tone  and  strain. 

Clouds  at  sunset  hour  that  linger, 

Dyed  with  every  magic  hue ; 
Touched  by  God*s  almighty  finger, 

Tell  His  love  in  colours  true.  / 

Silent  though  their  witness  be, 
Yet  the  thoughtful  heart  may  see, 
Showing  clear  in  every  line, 
Tokens  of  a  Hand  Divine. 

Winds  that  oft  at  evening  sighing. 

Waking  music  in  the  trees, 
Far  off  echoes  faintly  dying, 

In  the  murmurs  of  the  breese ; 
Bringing  back  some  lost  delight. 
Hours  that  seemed  for  earth  too  bright* 
Mingling  sadness  with  our  joy, — 
Earthly  bliss  must  have  alloy. — 

Mountain  tops  with  brows  so  hoary, 

Pointing  upward  to  the  sky:        ^ 
Like  a  Christian  crowned  witn  glory, 

As  his  hour  of  death  draws  nigh; 
Calm  when  all  around  is  strife. 
Hoping  for  eternal  life. 
Trusting  in  God's  perfect  love, 
Soon  to  gain  his  home  above: 

Sura  that  with  a  holy  beauty 

Gem  the  asure  vault  above, 
Silently  perform  their  duty; 

Witness  God's  eternal  love; 
Ever  glowing  with  a  light;' 

Cheering  most  in  darkest  night;  « 

Speaking  patience  to  the  heart; 
Strength  anew  their  rays  impart. 

Waves  upoo  the  sea-shore  breaking. 

With  a  deep  and  solemn  sound; 
Memories  long  forgotten  waking 

From  the  spirit's  depths  profound; 
Touching  with  a  magic  tone, 
Thoughts  that  long  have  slept  alone, 
Waking  yearnings  wild  and  vain. 
All  these  mysteries  to  explain. 

But,  ere  lonff  shall  cease  our  dreanung, 

Soon  the  heart  shall  fully  know 
What  to  us  are  mysteries  seeming, 

From  eternal  wisdom  flow : 
Let  us  then  with  patience  wait. 
Till  we  gain  that  heavenly  state, 
Learning  better  eVery  hour, 
O^du  J¥'itdomi Lmm^ andP&{ 
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ABEBHOT   EOSELHANTZ, 

THB  WIZARD   OUNSMITH* 


A     8T0RT     OF     DUTCH      FORK. 

Some  tales  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 

•  ••••• 
But  this  that  I  am  gann  to  teH 

•  ••••• 

Is  just  as  true  's  the  deil  *8  in  hell, 

Or  Dublin  City.— Buxns. 


In  this  age  of  reason  and  doubt, 
it  may  be  called  superstition,  but 
it  was  once  the  honest  belief  in 
Dutch  Fork,  that  several  of  the 
original  settlers  of  that  pordon  of 
country  knew  a  secret  of  dreadful 
potency,  empowering  the  possessor 
to  petrify,  in  an  instant,  any  living 
creature,  brute  or  human.  This  an- 
omalous condition,  it  was  said,  could 
be  removed  only  by  the  person  in- 
flicting it ;  the  suspended  functions 
were  resumed  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  been  arrested ;  and  the  act,  in 
the  performance  of  which  the  suf- 
ferer had  been  seized,  was  com- 
pleted, independently  of  any  will  or 
exertion  on  his  part  Thus,  if  a 
poacher  had  been  stopped,  in  this 
manner,  while  cautiously  reaching 
out  his  hand  to  take  a  pullet  from 
the  roost,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  continue  the  theft 
npon  the  restoration  of  his  powers 
of  motion,  even  though  a  steel-trap 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  object  of  his  unlucky 
desire. 

Many  a  hearty  laugh  has  harmo- 
nised with  the  fire-side  cheer,  at 
the  recital  of  Addaly  Nicksnoot^s 
adventure  at  Frederick  Hexen- 
meister^s,  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  lonff  kept  the  youngsters  in 
dread  of  him,  by  his  reputed  pos- 
session of  this  terrible  secret  Ad- 
daly*s  account  of  his  mishiqp.maj 


be  summed  up  as  follows:  He ' 
in  the  act  of  leaping  from  a  high 
fence  into  Mr.  Uexenmeister's 
yard,  partly  for  mischief  and  partly 
to  test  the  old  man's  powers  as  a 
wizard.  Suddenly  he  became  de- 
prived of  motion.  His  limbs  grew 
rigid,  though  without  loss  of  senas- 
tion ;  and  his  feelings  were  such  as 
induced  him  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  changed  into  a  kind  of  coarse 
soapstone.  This  was  accompanied 
witn  a  dread  of  falling  off  from  the 
fence,  and  breaking  into  fragment^ 
from  which  he  uiought  he  waa 
saved,  by  having  his  arm  hooked 
around  a  fence-stake.  It  was  a  cold 
moonlight  night  in  December,  aod 
Addaly  saw  old  Fritz  (as  he  waa 
called)  issue  from  his  housei  fol- 
lowed by  his  six  immense  daugh- 
ters. They  placed  a  huge  empty 
hoffshead  immediately  under  him, 
and  filled  it  more  than  half  full  of 
stale  persimmon  beer,  the  brine  of 
sour  crout,  greasy  dish-water,  and 
filthy  soap-suds.  The  spell  waa 
then  removed,  and  Addaly  declared 
that,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  ha 
was  compelled  to  jump  into  tha 
villainous  mixture,  where,  owinff  to 
his  prostration,  he  was  forced  to 
remain  an  hour,  fruitlessly  protest- 
ing  his  innocence,  and  offering  to 
marry  any  one  of  the  girls  who 
would  aid  him  in  his  escape. 
But  the  9to%y  ^that  I  am  gam 
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to  tell"  k  more  particdlarly  illiu- 
tntive  of  this  neeromantio  practice. 

Dutch  Fork  I—      • 

It  was  sixtT  years  ago,  and  Datck 
Fork  was  different  then  from  what 
it  is  now.  There  are  those  who 
remember  it  as  a  section  of  coun- 
try covered  with  magnificent  forest, 
and  settled  by  none  but  Germans. 
If  myself^  can  look  back  thirty 
years^  and  dwell,  with  pleasure, 
upon  dozens  of  nooky  homesteads, 
toianted  by  quiet,  knee-buckled 
propoetors,  and  busy,  short-waisted 
matrons.  Between  the  dwelling 
and  the  Kttle  orchard  was  the 
invariable  dirt-oven,  reeembling  a 
huge  terrapin.  In  the  porch,  hang-' 
log  agaiilst  the  wall,  could  be  seen 
the  bags  of  gard^n^^eeds,  and 
bapdies  of  red  pepper,  and  abpve 
the  towel,  the  festoon  of  bachelor's 
binttons.  Upon  the  door-sill  was 
ever  nailed  the  horse-shoe,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  witches;  while, 
higher  up,  attached  to  a  nail, 
swung tfaedinner-horn, and  through- 
oat  the  whole  house  there  was  an 
•dor  of  lavender  and  rosemary.  In 
SHch  retreats  as  Ihese,  the  visitor 
received  unstudied  welcome  and 
nnportmate  cheer.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  people  of  Dutch  Fork 
were  not  a  God-loving  people,  inas- 
'  much  as  they  sometimes  mdul^d 
in  high-sounding  Teutonic  oaUis, 
whenever  it  rained  too  long  or' too 
violently;  but  well  do  I  know  that 
no  people  ever  made  their  parson 
pray  more  devoutly  for  rain,  during 
a  drought,  than  they  did;  and 
never  lived  there  a  man  on  Can- 
non's Creek,  or  Grimm's  Creek, 
■xty  yeata  ago,  who  did  not  love 
hi^  neighbor  as  himself.  Now-a- 
days  the  boys  pursue,  with  dog  and 

S*  n,  the  beast  that  trespasses  upon 
iilr&theT's  pasture.  Ah,thi8con- 
tnsts  sadly  with  the  olden  times, 
when  the  stray  horse,  that  jumped 
i^to  the  neighbor's  field,  was  coaxed 
into'the  stable  witk^  a-  dozen  ears 
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of  com,  and  taken  care  of  as  a 
guest 

According  to  an  old  friend,  rick 
in  historiealrecoUections  of  Dutch 
Foik,and  who  knew  *^  Weems'  Life 
of  Marion"  by  heart,  Aberhot  Eoa- 
elhantz  settled  near  Grimm's  Greek 
about  the  time  that  Sergeant  Mc 
Donald  played  his  famous  trick 
upon  the  old  Tory,  at  Monk's  Cor* 
ner.  A  careful  reference  to  that 
work,  however,  has  not  enabled  me 
to  establish  a  precise  date.  His 
fiEtmily  was  small  —  consisting  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter. 
Mr.  Eoselhantz's  occupation  was 
that  of  a  gunsmith,  at  which  he 
earned  ample  means  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  his  household.  Indeed,  hia 
expenses  were  nothing — ^for  Dame 
Koselhantz  cultivated  a  garden,  the 
possession  of  which  all  the  neigh- 
bors envied  her,  on  account  of  its 
luxuriance  and  variety^  And  then 
her  poultry!  Why,  she  had  a 
greater  number  of  chickens  than 
could  roost  upon  the  fence  enclos- 
ing her  yaid.  The  Koselhanta 
cooks  were  the  first  in  Dutch  Fork, 
to  .announce  the  approach  of  dav, 
those  of  the  neighboring  &rms  tak* 
ing  up  the  proclamation,  and  tele- 
grapbinff  it,  as  if  from  head-quar- 
ters. Then  the  Eoselhantz  ducks ! 
they  were  always  so  plump  that 
they  could  not  step  over  a  tuft  of 
grass  without  falhng  upon  their 
backs;  and  never  less  Uian  forty 
geese  took  their  daily  procession 
down  to  the  little  spring-branch 
pasture ;— ^whlle  the  woods,  behind 
the  garden,  were  forever  resounding ' 
with  the  gobbling  of  turkies,  in  a 
gang  of  such  numerical  strength  as 
to  imord  a  roaster  for  every  Sunday 
and  holyday  in  the  year,  to  agy 
nothing  of  the  eight  days  between 
Chrstmas  and  New  Year.  A  level 
wheat  field  (alas  I  it  is  now  grown 
up  in  pines)  produced  the  bullidii 
fer  the  •  mintmg  of  all  manner  of 
cakes,   poddmgs,  and  piesf  and 
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Act  tind  of  bread,  which  is  no 
more  the  same  bread  when  made 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Dutch  Fork, 
than  Scotch  whiskey  is  the  same 
exhilarant,  when  distilled  in  any 
other  dime  than  that  of  Scotland. 
A  potato  patch,  and  orchard,  were 
kept  in  complete  order  by  the  old 
man ;  and  Betsy,  his  blooming 
daughter,  managed  the  dairy  with 
such  soccess,  that  none  of  the  lux- 
aries  properly  belonging  thereto 
were  ever  wanting. 

BeUy  Koselhants  I  How  shaH  I 
des6ribe  her  ?  What  can  I  say  of 
the  blue  eye  that  played  between 
two  tids  brimfttU  of  tears,  ready  to 
gush  over  the  cheek,  should  grief 
or  joy  add  one  superfluous  drop ! 
What  of  the  mass  of  auburn  h«r, 
forever  threatening  to  tumble  into 
disorder,  and  yet  maintaining  un- 
ruffled its  coil  around  the  home- 
made comb?  And  what  of  the 
lips,  from  which  one  knew  not 
whether  to  prefer  a  pout  or  a  smile ! 
Bter  teeth  were  pure  and  white, 
though  such  a  thmg  as  a  iooth- 
brush,  ov  a  dentifrir*^  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Koselhantz  house; 
and  her  breath  had  the  fragrance 
of  miffoonette,  though,  I  am  sure, 
there  had  never  grown  a  bunch  of 
it  in  the  Koselhantz  garden. 

Of  winter  nights,  Betsy  patted, 
with  her  foot,  the  little  old^fiish- 
ioned  spinning-wheel,  in  front  of 
a  cheerral  fire;  while  her  mother 
and  (kther  occupied  the  comers,  the 
one  plying  her  knitting  needles,  and 
the  other  examining  into  the  defects 
of  a  rusty  nn-lock.  There  are 
persons  now  living  who  are  willing 
to  avow  their  belief,  that  Aberhot 
Koeelhanta  never,  in  his  lire,  spent 
more  than  four  dollars  ninety-three 
and  three-fourths  cents,  and  that 
sum  he  contributed  to  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  St.  John*s  Ohufch. 
He  was  a  man<  of  characteristic 
Germanic  bluntness — ^regarded  sys- 
tematio  courting  as  sheer  idleneni 


and  scowled  upon  BeO^^s  suitofs  so 
oroinouslv  that  the  young  men,  in 
course  of  time,  were  afraid  to  visit 
his  house.  One  by  one  they  relin- 
ouished  all  hopes  of  marrying  lua 
idaughter,  until  she  had  but  one 
aspirant  left,  a  good  natured,  sim- 
ple-hearted young  fellow,  by  the 
name  of  Christian  Kinkel,  or,'a8  he 
was  more  generally*  known,  Kris 
Kinkel.  He  had  offered  himself 
as  an  apprentice  to  old  KoaelhaDfi, 
and  his  proposition  was  under  oon- 
sideration,  when  a  discovery  was 
made,  which  spread  dismay  thron^h 
the  neighborhooil,  and  threw  Kris 
Kinkel  into  a  hard  ehaking  ague^ 
the  first  case  of  that  disease  ever 
known  on  CHmm's  creek,  so  noto- 
rious in  after  years  for  its  genera- 
tion. The  discovery  was  this :  As 
Kris  Kinkel  was  passing  Mr.  Kosel- 
hantz's  orchard*one  morning,  about 
the  break  of  day,  he  saw  U>ree 
youn^  fellows  of  his  .acquaintaDee 
standmg  near  ao  apple  tree,  in  atti* 
tudesthat  excited  his  astonishment. 
They  were  as  stationary  as  the  treei 
themselves,  yet  all  seemed  to  be 
making  great  exertions.  One  Vas 
apparently  trying  to  lift  a  lai^  bag 
upon  his  shoulder ;  another  to  lute 
into  an  apple,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  if  it  had  been  stone ; 
and  a  third  was  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing a  club  into  the  branches  of  the 
tree.  Kris  watched  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  perceiving  that  thej 
had  no  motion  in  their  bodies,  rush* 
ed  off  to  acquaint  Mr.  Koselhanta 
with  what  was  going  on,  or  rather 
standing  still  in  his  orchard.  .  He 
had  proceeded  >  bat  a  feit  pafees^ 
when  he  saw  the  old  man  approach* 
ing.  Hastily  concealing  himset^ 
Kris  heard  him  upbraid  the  yoimg 
men  for  their  dishonesty,  and  ez*> 
plain  to  them  that  he  punished 
them  not  through  vindictivenen^ 
for  the  loss  of  his  fruit,  but  beoaoae 
he.  detested  the  crime  of  Uieft. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  then 
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Tel^ased  tliem  from  their  encbant- 
ment.  iDstaotiy,  the  fellow  with 
the  bag  threw  it  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  Bank  down  exhausted  under 
the  weight  of  it ;  the  one  with  the 
fruit  bit  a  large  piece  out ;  and  he 
with  the^dub  threw  it  against  a 
Kmb  of  the  tree,  and  was  knocked 
4<mn  by  a  shower  of  horse  apples. 
Kris  could  l)ear  no  more.  He  ran 
howling  through '  the  woods,  and, 
when  he  arrived  at  his  home,  a  chill 
had  seized  him,  which  returned 
every  third  day  for  a  year,  then 
changed  to  jaundice,  with  enlarge- 
inent  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and 
Anally  assumed  the  character  of  a 
firtal  dropsy. 

Poor  Kris  Kinkel ! 

As  might  be  supposed,  after  it 
became  known  Uiat  old  Koselhantz 
possessed  the  power  of  converting 
people  into  stone,  few  persons  ap- 
proached his  domicil  who  had  no 
Special  business  to  transact  with 
him.  He  had,  however,  quite  work 
enouffh,  for  a  report  reached  th% 
Dutch  Forkers,  that  a  large  body 
of  troops,  under  the  dreaded  Tar- 
kton,  were  advancing  towards  Broad 
River,  and  the  citizens,  in  the  first 
paroxysm  of  alarm,  carried  their 
gans  to  Koselhantz  for  repair,  not 
so  much  with  a  view  of  resisting, 
as  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

Before  I  can  proceed  farther,  it 
Is  necessary  to  introduce*  to  the 
reader  a  character  fkted  to  play  no 
nninrportant  part  in  my  story.  This 
^as  a  turkey-gobbler,  by  the  name 
of  Spitzebuiu.  He  was  the  only 
turkey  hatched  out  of  a  setting  of 
two  dozen  eggs.,  spoilt,  some  eight- 
een months  before,  by  the  concus- 
sion of  a  thunder  storm.  Gonse- 
Suently,  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
ouse  by  Betsy  Koselhantis,  and 
initiated  into  all  manner  of  mis- 
chievous tricks.  By  a  system  of 
fkigging  with  briars,  he  had  been 
ts^t  to  take  charge  of  large 
broods   of  young   tnidtens,  over 


which  he  would  watch  with  affeo> 
tionate  care.  Spitzbulu  was,  there* 
fore,  beloved  by  the  Koselhants 
fhmily.  Aberhot  would  have  chang- 
ed any  one  into  flint-rock,  who 
dared  to  injure  a  feather  in  his  tail. 
No  visitor  could  walk  from  the 
gate  to  the  house  door,  without 
being  aasailed  by  this  valiant  gob- 
bler. Of  a  summer  morning,  when' 
Mrs.  Koselhantz  sat  by  the  kitcben 
door  manipulating  her  churn.  Spitz- 
buln  would  swell  out  the  featfaera 
of  his  chest,  drop  his  wings  upon 
the  ground,  and  relax  his  probcwcfs  ^ 
until  it  hung  over  the  side  of  hia  ' 
bill ;  and  then,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  his  tail  spread  into  a  gor- 
geous fan,  he  strutted  about  the 
yard,  the  very  type  of  an  arrogant 
fool.  Cautiously  approaching  his 
mistress,  while  stooping  over  her* 
chum,  he  had  been  known  to  fix 
his  bill  in  the  back  part  of  her  cap, 
and,  without  any  provocation  or 
warning,  assault  her,  in  a  most 
shameful  manner;  and,  notwith* 
standing  her  threat  to  "murder 
him,"  if  he  ever  came  within  reach 
of  her  again,  he  would  commit. the 
same  offence  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  thereafter.  Although  vi<;to- 
rious  in  all  his  rencountres,  8pitz>^ 
bulu  never  forgot  the  8hakes|)er* 
ean  maxim,  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor.  He  vanquish- 
ed his  old  mistress,  and  put  Betsy 
to  flight  so  often,  that  it  became 
monotonous  to  him ;  still  he  re* 
frained  from  attacking  Aberhot 
Koselhantz. 

He  was  often  seen  advancing 
towards  the  old  man,  at  work  under 
his  shade-tree,  but  he  always  man- 
aged, by  throwing  himself  now  on 
his  larboard,  now  on  his  starboard 
tack,  to  round  him,  as  cautiously 
as  an  East  Indiaman  would  have 
i^eathered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  was  something  so  stem  about 
the  gunsmith,  that  he  was  a  tem)r 
-im  thtf  ^i^Hile^  ammal  kingdom. 
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.  Such  was  Spitcebuliu'  He  de- 
served a  better  end  than  that  here- 
in to  be  recorded ;  for  his  fai^  goes 
to  swell  the  tide  of  evidence  thafc 
republics  are  ungrateful.  Spitzbula 
died  fighting  the  .enemies  of  his 
country,  and  no  monument  has 
be€|n  erected  to  his  memory,  nor 
mention  made  of  his  name,  save  in 
this  transient  record  of  the  humble 
chronicler* 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  the  month 
of  January,  1781.  Mrs.  Eosel- 
hantz  was  sitting  in  the  sunshine, 
churning  butter,  while  her  hus- 
band was  hammering  away  at  an 
old  blunderbuss,  that  probably 
had  done  service  in  the  days  of 
Wallenstein.  Spitzebulu  was  mak- 
ing a  dignified  retreat  before  an 
alhed  force  of  thirteen  guinea-fowls 
and  a  peacock,  and  Betsy  was  down 
at  the  milk-house  skimming  milk. 
She  was  very  sad.  Nobody  wooed 
her  now. 

-  Kris  Kinkel  was  pa^t  recovery. 
He  displayed  the  complexion  of  an 
October  cucumber. 

It  was  too  bad.  Her  love  was 
wandering  at  random,  with  no  ob- 
ject to  arrest  and  engage  it.  She 
could  not  help  knowing  that  she 
was  lovely ;  the  pot  of  milk,  upon 
which  she  gazed,  told  her  so  from 
its  pure  sunace ;  and  she  felt  that^ 
if  somebody  would  only  give  her  a 
ohance,  she  could  make  him  so  hap- 
py. With  a  sigh,  she  looked  down 
the  road  leading  past  her  &ther'8 
house,  probably  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  some  swain  strolling 
along.  Suddenly  her  countenance 
expresses  great  alarm.  She  shades 
her  eyes  with  her  hand — ^she  drops 
the  spoon — she  utters  a  prcdonged 
scream,  and  fiies  along  the  little 
path  towards  the  house.  Her  cries 
ring  through  the  frosty  air,  startling 
the  neighbors;  with  a  bound,  she 
lei^  the  fence. 

*"  Oott  in  Himmel  P  exclaimed 
her  mother. 


''Wat  de  teffle ia de  loadder wid 

your  peremptorily  demanded  her 
father. 

''Oh,  good  gracious  I  look  down 
the  roadi"  Sne  answered, ."  look 
down  the  road  I  The  jredcoaia— 
the  redcoats  are  coming  T 
.  It  was  a  foraging  party  of  Tarl^ 
ton's  army,  about  twelve  in  number, 
headed  by  a  dashing  yoyng  lieuten- 
ant, and  followed  by  a  corporaL 
They  entered  the  gate,  and  halted 
in  front  of  the  old  man,  who  bad 
conducted  his  daughter  to  the  plaoe 
where  his  wife  was  still  churning. 

"  Well)  good  beeples,  wat  doyoa 
wantr  enauired  Mrs.  Koselhanta^ 
in  a  tone  or  great  Icindness. 

**  Whv,  my  old  wom^,**  answer- 
ed the  lieutenant, "  we  want  several 
dozen  of  your  b^  fowls,  a  couple 
of  calves,  and  two  or  three  fiit  piga  ; 
besides  any  quantity  of  eggs  aa4  . 
butter." 

"Yerfluchte  HundenP  muttered 
the  old  man. 

"What's  that  you  say,  you  old 
rascal  f  exclaimed  the  officer,  "talk- 
ing Dutch  at  us,  are  you  ?  What 
does  he  say  Tousend  T  addressing^ 
his  corpor^,  a  ruddy-&ced  Hessian. 

"  He  says,  zur,  dat  we  be  all  a  xe|t 
of  tam'd  onmanneriy  togs." 

The  lieutenant  drew  his  sword, 
and  advanced  apon  Eoselhantyt, 
with  the  design  of  striking  hinw 
His  attention  was,  however,  di veil- 
ed by  a  most  astonishing  circom- 
stance.  Spitzebulu  had  seized  upon 
the  fringe  of  his  sash,  and  was 
drubbing  him,  right  and  left,  with 
a  double  flutter.  In  another  in- 
stant the  heroic  gobbler's  head  waa 
severed  from  his  body  by  a  sabre 
stroke.  Then  it  was  tLat  Mrs.  Koa- 
elhantz,  unable  to  suppress  her  rage, 
flew  at  the  lieutenant  like  a  tigress^ 
and  struck  him  in  the  £Ace  wim  the 
paddle  of  her  churn.  It  was 
enough;  he  furiously  raised  his 
weapon,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
fire  upon  her,  at  the  same  time  Ui|^ 
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the  gallaqt  corporal  caught  Betsy 
m  bis  arms,  and  attempted  to  kiss 
her.  Eoselhantz  witnessed  the  in- 
ficdt  offered  to  his  daughter,  saw  the 
aword  about  to  descend  upon  his 
wife^s  bead,  and  heard  the  com- 
mand to  ^  riddle  the  cursed  old 
hag ;  bat  he  raised  his  finger  and 
muttered  one  word^  A  groan — a 
shudder — and  his  foes  stood  before 
him  as  cold  and  stiff  as  so  many 
statues.  The  lieutenant  held  his 
aword,  in  the  act  of  striking  a  grey- 
haired  woman.  His  men  bad  their 
muskets  presented  at  her,  their  left 
eyes  closed,  and  the  petrified  balls 
of  the  sight  glaring  meaninglesB 
along  the  barrels.  And  there  stood 
the  jolly  corporal,  with  his  arms, 
from  which^Betsy  had  just  extrica- 
ted herself,  in  the  same  position  as 
when  they  encircled  her  waist,  hie 
neck  stretched  forward,  and  his  lips 
pouting  out  to  their  utmost  extent 
What  a  fine  study  he  would  have 
been  for  the  statue  of  a  Tarquin ! 

'Mts.  Koselhantz  walked  to  and 
fro,  in  front  of  the  prisoners,  and 
poured  forth  her  wrath. 

•*  Yes,"  she  vocifsrated,  "vy  don't 
you  ritUe  de  tam'd  old  hag  now  ? 
€hr    . 

Her  husband  was  speechless,  but 
his  purple  countenance,  and  flash- 
ing eye  indicated  a  dreadful  accu- 
mulation of  apger. '  He  debated, 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  should 
^lant  the  men  around  his  house,  as 
posts  for  a  paling  he  had  in  con- 
templation, or  break  them  into  frag- 
ments for  a  material  with  which  to 
build  him  a  kitchen  chimney  T 

The  wretched  subjects  of  this 
curious  enchantment,  stood  in  their 
positions  from  the  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  But  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  had  already 
manifosted  itself  in  the  Koselhantz 
&mily. 

Betsy  was  the  first  who  yielded 
to  the  promptings  of  humanity, 
fibe  tat  upon  iJ^e  door-steps,  wim 


her  face  concealed  in  the  palnis  of 
her  hands,  and  cried  bitterly. 

**Ohr  she  sobbed,  "this  is  just 
the  way  now.  Ever  senC'C  folks  has 
found  out  that  dad — dad — daddy 
was  a  witch — nobody  has  cum  to 
court  me;  and  now — when  ttxiA 
here  feller — this  here — here — here 
pKH)-r  feller  only  tried  to  kiss  me, 
just  see  what  he  is  got  to  suffer ! 
Oh,  Lawdy  I  I  wish  1  was  dead  P* 

She  wept  so  l^ong  and  so  piteous- 
ly,  that  her  mother,  afi^r  giving 
tne  officer  another  piecit  of  her 
mind,  set  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
told  her  husband  it  was  time  to  re- 
lease them. 

"Watr  exclaimed  the  old  fel- 
low, in  a  tone  of  voice  not  far  short 
of  a  moderate  dap  of  thunder.  He 
had  just  resolved  to  plant  the  lieu- 
tenant and  the  corporal,  face  to 
face,  for  gate-posts,  calculating  up- 
on the  breast  and  left  knee  cap  ot 
the  former,  as  suitable  places  to  fix 
hinges  for  the  gate,  and  the  mouth 
of  uie  latter  as  a  very  good  socket 
to  receive  the  bolt  for  latching  it 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  woman, 
^  don't  you  know  dat  if  de  sun  sets 
upon  beeples  in  sich  a  fix,  dat  it  is 
onpossible  to  pring  e'm  to  rights 
any  more,  aikl  dey  has  to  keep  on 
a  bein'  rocks  de  pallance  of  dere 
lives?" 

"Yes!  I  does  know  dat — dey 
shall  pe  sich  rocks  as  de  teffle  him- 
self can't  purn." 

Here  a  quarrel  commenced  be- 
tween Mr.  Koselhantz  and  his  wife, 
which  raged  terribly  for  twenty 
minutes.  It  is  entirely  impossible 
for  me,  without  the  convenience  of 
stage  arrangements,  and  the  aid  of 
an  orchestra,  to  convey  the  faintest 
idea  of  this  domestic  broil.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  gunsmith, 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  capitu- 
lated, upon  seeing  Betsy  advance 
upon  him,  as  a  corps  de  reserve  to 
her  mother,  and  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  sun,  that  firowoad  upon  him 
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over  the  top  of  the  forest,  as  muqh 
as  to  fifty — '*for  shame,  Aberhot 
EoRelhaDtz  P 

Conducting  his  family  to  the  rear 
of  the  strangers,  he  once  more  rais- 
ed his  finger  and  muttered  one 
word.  It  was  £>! lowed  by  a  deaf- 
ening volley,  and  the  men  were  all 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  re- 
coil of  the  guns.  (The  prints  of 
the  bullets  can  be  seen  to  this  day, 
upon  the  front  of  the  old  house  yet 
standing  in  the  valley  of  Crimm^s 
creek.)  The  lieutenant^s  sword 
descended  with  such  force,  that  it 
flew  out  of  his  grasp,  and  stuck  in- 
to the  ground  ;  and  the  corporal, 
the  jolly  corporal,  hugged  his  arms 
together,  and  smacked  his  lips  so 
loudly  that  Betsy  uttered  a  suppress- 
ed shriek. 

The  large  black  camphor-bottle 
was  brought  out,  and  handsful  of 
the  strong  spirits  thrown  into  their 
faces.  In  ten  minutes  they  were 
all  able  to  regain  their  feet.  The 
lieutenant,  for  himself  and  his- men, 
hegged  the  old  man^s  pardon  and 
permission  to  remain  in  his  yard, 
until  they  should  be  able  to  march. 
But  before  he  had  got  through  with 
his  apologies  and  petitions,  Betsy 
had  seized  Spitzebulu  by  the  legs 
and  disappeared  with  him  into  the 
kitcken  ;  the  old  man,  taking  up  a 
huge  butcher*s  knife,  had  sprung 
over  into  a  hog  pen  and  di^atched 
a  pis:,  fattened  to  such  a  degree  that 
life  had  been  a  burthen  to  him  for 
more  than  a  month  ;  and  the  old 
lady  had  her  dirt-oven  smoking 
like  a  volcano,  and  was  up  to  her 
elbows  in  a  mass  of  dough  suffi- 
cient for  eight  loaves  of  bread. 

— ^The  sun  had  set ;  a  steam  of 
savory  odors  enveloped  the  house, 
and  the  fright  of  the  bewitched  men 
began  to  give  way  to  hunger.  Betsy 
arranged  a  long  table  with  the  whit* 
est  of  table-cloths  and  brightest  of 
pewter  plates.  Then,  in  rapid  suo- 
eeaaion^  came  the-  platters  of  aoor- 


CTOut,  dishes  of  roast  pork,  woA 
ducks,  and  chickens,  and  spareribs^ 
and  eggs — ^back  bones,  and  turuip- 
greens,  puddings  and  pies; — and 
up  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a 
murderous  c^irving  kmfe  near  by^ 
lay,  upon  a  broad,  flat  dish,  the  la- 
mented Spitzebulu,  baked  to  a  Iua> 
cious  brown,  with  his  liver  clasped 
under  the  right,  and  his  gizzard  un- 
der the  left  wing.  Mr.  Koaelhanti 
then  rubbing  his  hands  with  great 
glee,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 

^  Now,  good  beeples  zet  down, 
and  help  yourselves  1 " 

The  lieutenant  took  the  head^ 
and  the  corporal  the  foot  of  tho 
table,  with  their  men  on  either  side; 
and  I  must  say,  that  if  Spitvebulu 
had  been  foully  dealt  by  in  the 
yard,  he  had  ample  justice  done 
mm  on  the  table ;  for  not  an  inch 
of  his  osseous  system  remained  on* 
scraped.  It  was  night,  before  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Eoect- 
hantz,  bidding  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter take  themselves  off  to  bed,  drew 
from  behind  the  door  a  five-gallom 
double-handled  jug,  and  planted  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  ta!(>le.  Tho 
corporal  now  made  kpown  to  Mr. 
Koselhantz  that  he,  himself,  was 
a  German;  that  his  name  was 
Tousend  Sapperiot;  and  that  he 
had  not  tasted  a  drop  of  anything 
worth  mentioning  for  Eve  days. 
Then  was  old  Aberhot  in  his  glory, 
nere  was  a  man  fresh  from  ths 
fatherland,  a  genuine  German  like 
himself.  Sapperiot  took  two  pipes 
from  his  knapsack,  and  handing 
one  to  his  host,  they  separated  fh>ai 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  smok- 
ed and  talked  German  with  a  ve« 
hemence  totally  indescribable.  The 
double-handled  ju£^  was  so  vigor- 
ously beset,  that  when  the  first  Kqt 
selhantz  cock  flapped  his  wings  and 
proclaimed  the  approach  of  day, 
Tousend  Sapperiot  and  old  Aberhot 
were  the  only  creatures  in  the  room 
retaining  any  marks  whereby  thej 
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eaoM  be  daaaed  as  members  of  the 
human  family ;  the  rest  of  the  com- 
MOj  had  subsided  under  the  table 
into  an  undistin^uisbable  mass.*— 
Bat  they,  in  their  tum^  yielded  to 
tl^e  potent  liouor,  and  after  reeling 
to  and  fro  eacn  in  his  chair  for  some 
tune,  their  heads  came  in  contact 
with  such  violence,  that  Sapperlot 
was  tumbled  backward&  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Koaelhantz  then,  with  the  per- 
severance characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man, arose  from  his  seat  at  the 
tfpelfth  attempt,  and  ffoing  up  to 
the  loom  which  stood  at  the  far 
Md  of  the  apartment,  he  drew  off 
Us  coat  and  shoes,  and  threw  him- 
aeli,  as  he  thought,  into  his  bed, 
bat,  alas,  he  fell  down  among  the 
loom-ti^idlea,  with  a  horrible  crash. 
The  wizard  Gunsmith  had  put  a 
ipell  apon  his  guests  and  himself, 
which  was  utterly  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

Dame  Eoselhantz  and  her  daugh- 
ter arose  early,  and  prepared  for 
breakiiast.  Old  Aberliot  was  drag- 
ged from  under  the  loom,  and 
made  sensible  of  the  great  error  he 
had  committed;  after  which,  he 
aroused  his  companions.  The  dou- 
ble handled  jug  was  again  applied 
to,  and  in  an  hour  they  were  all 
seated  at  table,  with  a  hot  break* 
&st  before  them.  When  they  arose, 
refreshed  by  the  substantial  meal, 
their  knapsacks  were  filled  with  the 
daintiest  of  viands.  The  lieuten- 
ant shook  hands  with  his  host, 
again  asked  his  pardon  for  the  out- 
rage he  had  attempted,  and  thanked 
him  cordially  for  his  hospitality. 
Tonsend  Sapperlofs  heart  was  too 
fall  to  speak;  so  he  shook  his 
friend's  hand  in  silence,  and  gave 
Betsy  a  tender  look,  that  called  up 
all  Uie  roses  to  her  cheek.  This 
(Sapperlot  was  certainly  a  very 
handsome  and  daring  fellow ! 

The  sun  was  scarcely  two  hours 
high,  when  the  foraging  party  had 
diuppeared  behind  uie  woods,  and 


the  Eoselhantz  fium  was  again 
quiet  The^gude  vnfe"  resumed' 
her  churn;  Aberhot's  i*asp  again, 
shrieked  in  his  shop;  Betsy  was 
once  more  at  the  milk-house,  skim*' 
ming  the  milk,  with  as  little  hdpe 
as  ever  of  getting  married,  and 
Spitzebulu — alas !  poor  Spitzebulo  t 

Now,  were'  it  not  fbr  Betsy,  I 
should  here  end  ra  v  story ;  hut  the 
poor  girl  wishes  a  husband,  and  she 
shall  have  one  before  I  drop  my 
pen. 

It  was  a  cold  night  in  February 
of  the  same  year.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
sleet  was  beating  a  chilling  tattoo 
against  the  house.  The  Kosol- 
hantz  family  were  sitting  before  the 
fire.  The  little^  old-fashioned  spin*- 
ning-wheel  hummed  away  under  the 
manipulation  of  Betsy ;  the  knit- 
ting needles  were  keeping  up  a 
brisk  fencing  match  between  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Eoselhantz ;  and  old 
Aberhot  was  busily  engaged  in 
making  a  new  pair  of  treadles  for 
the  loom.  Suddenly  they  heard  a 
sound,  as  of  something  heavy  fall- 
ing against  the  door.  This  was 
followed  by  a  groan.  Mr.  Eosel- 
hantz snatched  up  a  torch  and  ran 
to  the  door.  Upon  opening  it,  a 
man,  with  his  head  bandaged,  and 
his  clothes  stiff  with  congealed 
blood,  fell  forwards  upon  the  floor. 
He  was  dragged  to  the  fire-place, 
and  seen  became  so  far  restored 
that  he  could  sit  upon  a  chair.  The 
bandage  was  unwrapped  from  his 
head. 

"Oh,  mercy  I  it  is  Tousend  Sap- 
perlot I "  screamed  Betsy. 

"Ei !  du  alle  Welti  It  is  Tou- 
send Sapperlot  I "  exclaimed  the  old 
woman. 

**  Did  de  teffle  ever  see  de  like!  ** 
chimed  in  the  old  man.  **Vy,  it« 
Tousend  Sapperlot." 

"  Yes,  it  M  Tousend  Sapperlot,* 
said  the  wounded  soldier ;  *^  what  is 
left  of  him.* 
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The  valiant  corpo'iBl  then  favored 
his  hearers  with  the  particulars  of 
.the  battle  of  Cow-Pens,  in  which, 
according  to  his  account,  he  had  fig- 
ured conspicuously  :  he  had  been  cut 
down,  and  narrowly  escaping  with 
his  life,  had  been  placed  m  a  cart ; 
conducted  from  the  field ;  had  his 
wounds  dressed ;  and  was  passing 
near  his  countryman^s  house,  when 
he  conceived  a  plan  for  deserting. 
He  had  waded  through  the  snow 
from  Broad  River  to  Mr.  Kosel- 
hantz's,  and  there  he  was.  He 
hoped  his  old  friend  would  not  de- 
liver him  up  to  the  British,  as  he 
was  tired  of  fighting. 

"  Deliffer  you  up  to  de  Pritish ! 
By  Gott,  I  would  like  to  see  about 
dirty  dousant  of  'em  dry  to  dake 


you!"  exclaimed  the  oM  fellow; 
and  Tousend  Sapperlot  felt  aecate. 
In  two  weeks  Tousend  was  as 
sound  as  a  dollar,  and  that  very 
spring — need  I  say  it  —  married 
Betsy  Koselhantz.  There  was  this 
peculiarity,  however,  about  the  mar- 
riage— ^instead  of  Betsy's  taking  the. 
name  of  her  husband,  Tousend  Qa^ 
perlot,  either  by  the  command  of 
his  father-in-law,  who  desired  to  per- 
petuate his  own  name,  or  for  fear 
of  being  discovered  and  shot  as  a 
deserter,  assumed  the  name  of  Koe- 
elhantz;  and  from  him  are  de* 
scended  all  the  Koselhantzes  who 
have  so  nobly  aided  in  austaining 
the  reputation  of  Dutch  Fork  for 
cheerful  industry  and  unsophisti- 
cated hospitality. 


UNXTTTEEBD   rANCIEB. 


They  flit  around  my  brain  by  day 

On  wings  of  downy  feather; 
With  lulling  music,  like  a  brook, 

Singing  in  summer  weather: 
But  when  the  Night^s  impefial  eyes 

Mourn  o'er  her  earthly  daughter, 
They  brighten,  like  the  fir^-fly  swarms, ' 

Beside  the  twilight  water. 

And  stiU,  in  gaily  flashing  rings, 

Above  my  pleasant  slumbers, 
The  pretty  Arieis  come  and  go 

In  undiscovered  numbers : 
They  whjsper  secrets  in  my  ear, 

They  purge  my  mortal  vision, 
And  ope,  a  uttle  space,  the  gates 

That  guard  the  realms  Elysian. 

Then  when  my  heart  overflows  with  aong, 

My  brain  with  fair  Creations, 
Whose  hands  could  pour  on  music's  shrine 

A  cup  of  rare  oblations : 
Then  when  the  golden  Fancies  tamed, 

Sing  for  me,  joyous-hearted, 
Some  demon  breaks  the  spell  of  sleep, 

And  the  bright  dream  's  deported. 
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Thb  author  of  this  work  is  a  na- 
tive of  Germanj,  who  has,  as  we 
learn  from  the  dedication  and  pre- 
&^,  been  for  twelve  years  Profes- 
sor of  DiTinity  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Mercersburg,  and  has 
lately  returned  from  an  extensive 
tonr  in  the  &therland,  where  he 
kaa  formed  or  renewed  acquaint- 
asce  with  almost' all  the  ortnodox 
professors  of  theology,  of  whom 
that  country  of  professors  can  boast 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  of  which  contains  an  ex- 
ceedingly meagre  account  of  the 
universities  themselves,  abounding 
in  statistics  and  descriptions,  which 
the  reader  will  find  much  better  in 
any  encyclopedia  or  travelling-com- 

Cion,  and  the  style  of  which 
often  forcibly  reminded  us  of 
MitcbelPs  School  Geography.  Of 
Halle,  we  learn,  for  instance,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  ugliest  "cities"  (it  is 
only  a  town)  of  Germany,  full  of  old 
fitthiorted,  uncomfortable  dwellings, 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  wretched, 
muddy  pavements,  gloomy  air, 
and  intolerable  smell,  arising  from 
peat  bogs,  and  salt  springs  which 
yield  260,000  to  800,000  hun- 
dreds-weight of  salt  annually. — 
His  description  of  Jena,  the  learned 
Professor  commences  with  the  eu- 
phooeous  sentence :  **  Jena  is  a  lit- 
tie  town,  in  the  little  grand  duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimer,"  and  of  Gottin- 
gen,  we  hear  that  it  lies  on  the 
river  Seine,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Academia  Georgia  Augusta,  where- 
upon Mr.  Schan  quotes  a  garbled 
account  of  it  from  the  "  Reisebil- 
der  "  of  the  poet  Heine,  in  which 


the  gentle  reader  is  informed  ^  that 
it  is  famous  for  its  sausages  and 
university,  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Hanover,  and  has  four  classes  of 
inhabitants,  differing  but  HtUe  from 
each  other,  viz:  students,  profes- 
sors, Philistines,  and  cattle ;  the  last 
being  the  most  important"  But^ 
adds  Mr.  Schaff;  Gottingen  took  its 
place  formerly  amongst  the  very 
nrst  literary  institutions  of  Europe. 
But,  besides  its  trivialities  and 
puerilities,  this  first  part  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's work  abounds  also  in  mis- 
takes, which  sbmetimes  are  merely 
ludicrous,  as  when,  describing  WnL 
Yon  Kaulback's  celebrated  fresco- 
painting,  of  the  Destruction  of  Je» 
rusalem,  in  Berlin,  he  says  that  the 
hieh-priest,  in  the  central  group,  is 
"  thrusting  the  dagger  through  the 
golden  breast-plate;  a  feat  which 
would  have  been  rather  a  difBcult 
one,  even  for  the  chief  priest  of 
Israel ;"  or  when  he  states  that  th^ 
present  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  are  filled  with  a  deep  . 
feeling  of  regret  and  humiliation, 
because  their  fiithers,  in  blind  obe- 
dience to  their  misguided  king, 
fought  (in  the  battle  of  Leipsig) 
under  the  banners  of  Napoleon, 
against  their  own  countrymen  ana 
fatherland ;  while  everybody  knows 
that  the  poor  Saxons  could  not 
help  themselves,  surrounded  as 
they  were  on  all  sides  by  the 
French,  and  that  they  took  the  first 
opportunity  which  presented  itself 
to  go  over  to  the  allies,  and  thus 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  de^ 
feat  of  the  French  Emperor.  At 
other  times,  however,  Mr.  Schaff's 
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blunders  reflect  seriously  on  the 
beads  and  hearts  of  those  of  whom 
be  speaks.  For  instance,  in  his 
lengthy  and  altogether  uncallerlfor 
history  of  the  "  Burschenschaft,"  he 
8AJS,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  De 
Wette,  in  a  private  letter  to  Laud^s 
mother,  attempted  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  Kotsebue,  on  the  ground 
that  **  even  an  erring  conscience  is 
binding,  and  must  be  obeyed."  If 
Dr.  De Wette  had  taken  this  ground, 
he  would  have  been  either  a  rogue 
or  a  madman.  We  happen,  how* 
ever,  to  be  accurately  informed  of 
the  whole  transaction,  which  cost 
Dr.  De  Wette  his  professorship  in 
Berlin,  and  can  assure  Mr.  Schaff, 
that  Dr.  De  Wette,  in.  his  letter, 
merely  endeavored  to  console  the 
bereaved  mother  of  Laud,  by  arj^u- 
in^  that,  as  her  son  had  been  im- 
pelled to  the  unhappy  deed  by  con- 
scientious and  patriotic,  though 
mistaken  motives,  he  was  not  a 
base  murderer  and  common  crimi- 
nal, and  had«  no  doubt,  found  mer- 
csy  and  forgiveness  from  God. — 
Speaking  of  Alexander  V.,  our 
author  tells  us,  among  other  things, 
that  Humboldt  '* dines  almost  daily 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  per- 
forms, contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  royal  friend,  the  duties  of 
Chamberiain  in  his  turn,  reftis- 
ing  the  indulgence  of  a  chair  T^ 
After  such  twaddle,  he  makes  *'  the 
melancholy  reflection  that  such 
a  master  of  all  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  the  daily  companion  of  a 
pious  king,  etc.,  should,  like  Ger- 
manyV  greatest  poet,  Goethe,  con- 
tent himself  with  the  wonders  of 
nature,  without  rising  to  nature^s 
God,  etc."  He  then  adds,  ''I 
may  do  him  injustice,  but "  — 
Well,  so  you  undoubtedly  do,  Mr. 
Schaff,  both  to  Humboldt  and  to 
Gbethe;  if  you  possibly  can  do 
injustice  to  such  a  giant  of  intel- 
lect as  Humboldt,  and  on  so  seri- 
0118  a  subject  as  his  religioys  bdie^ 


and  if  you  have  nothing  better  to 
base  your  unfavorable  opinion  upon 
than  the  worthless  fact  that  yon 
"  do  not  remernber "  ever  to  have 
read  the  name  of  God  or  Christ  in 
the  three  volumes  of  his  Eosmot, 
then  it  is  the  greater  shame  that 
you  have  said  anything  at  all 
about  it,  because  the  greater  the 
individual,  the  more  important  is  it 
to  the  world  to  be  ac(;urately  and 
reliably  informed  of  his  religious 
convictions,  and  his  position  in  re- 
gard to  revealed  religion. 

We  might  point  out  more  errors 
and  absurdities,  such  as  the  hops 
and  desire  that  Mr.  John  B.  Grongh 
would  go  to  Germany,  to  convert 
the  students  from  enjoying  their 
glass  of  **  lager  bier;"  or  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Germans^  worship 
three  idols,  Luther,  Frederi<^k  II,  of 
Prussia,  and  Groethe;  while,  m 
fact,  the  Lutherans,  or  at  least  JPro* 
testants  only,  revere  Luther,  the 
Prussians  only  Frederick  the  Greati 
and  the  most  intellectual  classes^ 
with  liberal  principles — Gk>ethe. 

But  we  will  pass  on  to  the  second 
part.  In  it  Mr»  Schaff  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  German 
Theology  and  Religion  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  it  forms  by  far  the 
most  elaborate,  as  it  is  also  Che 
most  important  portion  of  his  work. 
The  American  reader  will  find  in  it 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  relative  posi* 
tion  of  the  German  Protestant 
parties  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  time,  and  especially,  the 
religious  contest  which  has  divided 
Prussia  since  1817,  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Confessions  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  united  into  one 
Evangelical  Churchy  has  been  de- 
scribed with  -much  clearness  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  But,  in 
his  account  and  estimate  of  the 
different  schools  of  theology^  as 
they  now  exist,  Mr.  Schaff  hai^  we 
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tfaiDk^  been  often  led  into  injoBtice 
and  uncharitableness  towards  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  &itb.  He 
evidently  belongs  to  the  uhra-pie- 
tifttic  school,  as  it  has  reached  its 
height  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  a  school  whose  illiberality, 
bigotiy  and  fierce  hatred  against 
all  opponents,  is  only  equalled  by 
their  re-actionary,  aristocratic  and 
despotic  tendency  in  politics ;  hence 
the  reader  need  not  expect  to  meet 
with  much  impartiality  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  professor,  whenever 
be  grives  more  than  generally  re- 
cognized historical  facts.  Mystics, 
pietists,  and  kindred  sects  are  of 
course  lauded  to  the  skies,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offers,  their 
piety,  sincerity  and  catholic  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  never  doubted,  their 
ministers  and  professors  are  all 
more  or  less  eminent  divines,  but 
thdse  who  stand  in  any  manner  in 
doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  opposition 
to  the  high  church  clique  in  Ber- 
lin, or  therr  friends  and  sympathiz- 
ers throughout  Germany,  are  very 
summarily  packed  together  and 
despatched  as  rationalists  and  infi- 
dels, who  are  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  and  unworthy  of  either 
r^ard  or  protection.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  rationalists,  who 
really  deserve,  the  name,  but  we 
know,  (and  we  are  sure,  any  one 
who  has  but  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  religious  life  in  Germany, 
will  bear  us  witness,)  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  clergymen,  not 
to  speak  of  the  laity,  in  open  and 
declared  opposition  to  the  pietistic 
and  mystic  school — men,  who,  if  that 
only  choice  were  left  to  them,  would 
ratiier  be  caHed  rationalists,  than 
be  ranked  among  mystics  and 
"muckers" — no^only  hold  all  the 
fitndamental  truths  of  Christianity 
and  shame  not  the  name  of  Luther, 
in  whom  they  glory,  but  also,  both 
by  their  preaching  and  lives,  bear 
wnple  teadinony  that  the  leaven  of 


the  gospel  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 
has  reached  and  penetrated  their 
hearts,  not  less  than  those  of  the 
**  Christian  aristocracy  of  Berlin," 
as  Mr.  Schaff  very  significantly 
calls  the  Prussian  court-clique,  and 
the  worshippers  of  Hengstenberg's 
and  Stahl's  Ereurzeitung.  It  is 
always  easy  to  call  bad  names,  and 
so  our  author  has  employed  the 
terms  infidel  parsons,  refined  hear 
then,  atheists,  and  pantheists  liberal* 
ly  and  in  every  direction;  even  that 
pious  Christian  gentleman,  Cheva* 
tier  Bunsen,  though  Mr.  Schaff 
claims  him  as  his  '*  esteemed  friend," 
is,  in  his  opinion,  a  dangerous  ne- 
ologist  and  unsound  latitudinarian, 
'Stfho  spreads  the  mantle  of  Chria- 
tian  union  so  far,  that  Luther,  Lea- 
sing, Hegel  and  Goethe  may  dwell 
under  it  in  peace,  and  commune  at 
the  same  table  of  the  Lord,*'  and  it 
is  by  no  means  with  the  rebuke, 
which  Hengstenberg's  wicked  and 
unchristian  denunciation  of  Bun- 
sen  deserves,  that  our  auihor. gives 
an  account  of  it.  "  Hengstenberg," 
he  says,  in  his  Voswort,  for  1866, 
treats  the  Signs  of  the  Times  ^^  as 
a  perfectly  worthless  book,  filled 
only  with  idle  wind.  He  calls  the 
author  an  apostate  from  Christiani- 
ty to  radicalism  and  pantheism,  ap- 
plies to  him  the  passage  of  the 
unclean  spirit,  who  returns  with 
seven  othera  worse  than  himself, 
compares  his  Christian  phrases  with 
the  kiss  of  the  traitor,  and  yet  calls 
on  him  in  conclusion  to  repent." 
'^This  is  strong  enough,  in  all  con- 
science r  are  all  the  words  which 
Mr.  Sehaff  has  to  say  for  his  **  es- 
teemed friend."  However,  it  is  not 
our  intention,  to  discuss  the  profes- 
sor's religious  opinions.  We  are 
neither  inclined  nor  prepared  to 
break  a  lance  with  him  on  that 
ground ;  but,  with  a  hearty  dislike, 
as  we  have  said  before,  for  that  Ger- 
man radicalism  and  infidelity  that 
strips  the  Bible  of  its  inspiration 
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and  Christ  of  his  divinity,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  protest 
against  that  tendency  to  sweeping 
condemnation  of  all  those  who  re- 
fbse  to  rally  under  the  standards  of 
mystics  and  "  muckers,"  which  the 
author  exhibits. 

The  third  part  is  composed  of 
biographical  sketches  of  those  pro- 
fessors and  divines  with  whom  Mr. 
Schaff  has  become  acquainted  on 


his  recent  tour,  and  who  belong,  of 
course,  without  exception,  more  or 
less,  to  his  own  school.  Some  of 
them  we  even  did  not  know  by 
name,  and  can,  therefore,  not  ex- 
press an  opinion;  whilst  others, 
such  as  Neander,  Tholuck  and 
Wichern,  have  received,  and  no 
doubt  fully  deserve  all  the  praise 
which  the  author  has  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  tliem. 


THE  CHARACtER  AKD  BOOPS  OF  THE  BONNET. 


The  Sonnet  has  never  been  a 
popular  form  of  verse.  Those  who 
9  maintain  that  the  poet  should  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  popular  heart 
alone,  may  re^rd  this  as  a  signifi- 
cant fact.  We  are  not;  however, 
so  disposed  to  consider  it  As  far 
as  we  know  anything  of  that  inter- 
esting organ,  the  popular  heart 
understands  very  little  about  poetry, 
and  cares  less.  The  audience  of 
the  poet,  "  fit,  though  few,"  is  even 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  mu- 
fii^ian.  As  there  are  a  great  many 
persons  wholly  unable  to  enjoy  the 
music  of  an  overture,  or  an  opera, 
BO  there  are  a  still  greater  number 
who  are  equally  incompetent  to 
appreciate  an  epic  or  a  sonnet.  We 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  every 
earnest  lover  and  true  critic  of  poe- 
try. How  often  have  his  sensibili- 
ties been  shocked  while  reading  to 
divers  representatives  of  this  popu- 
lar heart,  some  noble  passage  which 
has  stirred  his  own  soul  to  its  very 
depth.  The  subtle  mek»dy  has  fal- 
len on  deaf  ears.  The  deep  thought, 
the  lofty  imagination  have  not  l^en 
comprehended  at  all.  "  Very  good, 
I  dare  say,  but — I  am  no  critic," 
or,  "  quite  pretty,  but  after  all,  give 
me  a  song  of  Moore's."  The  en- 
thusiastic reader  shuts  the  book 
with  an  internal  malediction.  In 
truth,  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard 


this  popular  heart  as  a  human 
heart  at  all.  It  is  only  a  mean, 
narrow,  unintelligent  thing,  which 
beats  sometimes  under  fine  broad- 
cloth, and  sometimes  under  coarser 
textures,  to  the  tune  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Where,  since  the  time  of 
Milton,  has  the  reputation  of  every 
poet,  witii  the  single  exception  of 
Bums,  commenced  ?  Not  with  the 
multitude.  A  few  cultivated  per- 
sons explain  their  admiration  to  the 
popular  heart,  which  echoes  it  much 
as  an  empty  room  echoes  a  voice. 
Even  the  popularity  of  the  song*  of 
Burns  and  Moore  we  are  disposed 
to  attribute  rather  to  the  airs  to 
which  they  have  been  married  than 
to  the  excellence  of  their  poetry. 

It  is  not  our  object,  in  this  essay, 
to  argue  the  sonnet  into  popularity. 
The  attempt  would  be  not  less  ab- 
surd than  that  of  the  foolish  fellow 
who  tried  to  teach  an  ape  to  read. 
We  only  design  to  answer  some 
of  the  objecUons  urged  against  this 
form  of  verse  by  people  who  should 
know  better.  There  is  Rogers. 
That  complacent  poet  has  remarked 
that  ^  he  had  never  attempted  to 
write  a  sonnet,  as  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  a  man,  who  had  any-  . 
thing  to  say,  should  be  tied  down 
to  fourteen  lines."  He  adds,  some- 
what condescendingly,  that  it  "■  did 
very  well  for  Wordsworth,  as  lis 
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ftrict  limits  prevented  him  from 
lapsing  into  that  diffuseness  to 
which  he  was  prone."  That  a  poet 
who  was  wont  to  confine  himself 
to  four  couplets  a  day,  as  much  we 
saspect  from  actual  sterility  in  word 
aad  thought,  as  with  any  design  of 
polishing  his  verse,  should  speak  in 
terms  of  such  cool  disparagement 
of  the  style  of  Wonlsworth,  is 
amusing  enough.  But  willi  tha 
banker^s  strictures  upon  the  author 
of  Laodaroia,  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  What  shall  we  say  in  reply 
to  that  objection  which  turns  upon 
the  impossibility  of  compressing 
the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Rogers  within 
the  compass  of  fourteen  lines.  The 
answer  lies  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  plain 
that  Mr.  Rogers  had  never  reflect- 
ed upon  the  nature  of  the  sonnet 
•  He  did  not  know  that  it  partakes — 
with  certain  differences  which  will 
be  soon  alluded  to — of  the  nature 
of  a  stanza.  We  can  give  no  rea- 
son wherefore,  in  the  Spenserian 
atanza,  the  verse  should  always,  and 
the  sense  generally  conclude  with 
the  ninth  line,  except  that  the  nice 
ear  of  the  poet,  by  whom  it  was 
invented,  so  determined  it.  The 
poets  who  followed  the  inventor 
Snding  the  stanza  to  be  one  of  great 
variety,  sweetness  and  strength, 
adopted  it,  without  inquiring  why 
it  might  not  consist  of  eight  or  ten 
fines.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
sonnet  was  the  invention  of  some 
other  poet  of  happy  taste ;  and  this 
fittle  harp  of  fourteen  strings,  after 
having  been  swept  with  great  effect 
by  the  hands  of  a  few  great  ma»- 
tens  has  been  accepted  and  ap- 
proved as  one  of  me  legitimate 
mstrumentB  of  poetry.  There  are 
certain  ears  on  which  music  of 
every  kind — ^Mozart's  as  well  as 
Milton^s — can  fall  only  in  parts; 
and  to  such  ears  it  is  not  surprising 
that  no  sufficient  reason  can  1^ 
g^ven  why  the  sonnet  should  never 
'  tranagrees  oi  fidl  short  of  ^Jie  limits 


wh}ch  have  been  assigned  it  But 
the  educated  poetical  ear,  capable 
of  appreciating  the  music  of  the 
sonnet  as  a  whole,  will  detect  in  it 
a  strain  of  melody,  which,  like  an 
air  that  has-been  played  out,  comes 
natur'ally  and  easily  to  a  close  at 
the  fourteenth  line.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  effect  is  always  pro- 
duced, but  it  will  be  always  pro- 
duced whenever  the  sonnet  is 
properly  written.  And  the  poet 
who  complai))s  of  the  tackles 
that  bind  him,  lacks  either  skill  or 
genius. 

An  objection  will  be  suggested 
to  the  above  remarks  by  that  which 
constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  sonnet  and  the  stanza.  The 
latter  often  leaves  the  sense  incom- 
plete, and  may  run  into  a  succeed- 
ing stanza;  while  the  sonnet,  even 
when  used  as  the  stanza  of  a  long 
poem,  (as  in  Wordsworth's  poem 
on  the  river  Duddon,  and  in  his 
ecclesiastical  sonnets,)  must  be  at 
the  same  time  a  complete  poem  in 
itself.  This  objection  is  of  course 
no  ansver  to  what  we  have  urged 
as  to  the  musical  effect  of  the  son- 
net as  a  atanza,  but  points  only,  to 
the  additional  trammels  which  it 
imposes  on  the  poet  That  it  does 
impose  such  additional  trammels 
we  acknowledge  at  once.  But  what 
then  I  The  poet  finds  ready  made 
to  his  hand,  an  air  of  exquisite 
sweetness  to  which  he  may  set  his 
thought,  and  to  which,  if  he  pos- 
sesses the  due  degree  of  skill,  he 
may,  by  means  of  pause  and  ca- 
dence, give  the  most  delightful 
variations  without  destroying  or 
marring  the  effect  of  the  original 
melody.  Must  he  refuse  to  employ 
it  simply  because  it  is  difficult! 
That  many  poets  have  written  bad 
sonnets  only  proves  a  difficulty 
which  nobody  denies,  and  which 
those  poets  had  not  the  ability  to 
overcome. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  heard  the 
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Iftw  of  the  sonnet  ascribed  to  the 
tame  caprice  which  once  led  men 
to  write  verses  in  the  shape  of 
triangles  and  other  geometrical 
figures.  That  that  law  depends 
upon  something  more  than  caprice, 
we  think  we  have  already  said 
enough  to  show.  But  the  remark 
could  scarcely  have  been  made  in 
earnest  No  apology  whatever  could 
be  forged,  by  the  most  ingenious 
critic,  which  could  justify  in  the 
slighest  degree  the  freaks  of  pedan- 
try alluded  to.  But  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  sonnet  admits  at 
least  of  a  very  plausible  defence. 
No  good  poetry  that  we  have  ever 
hea^  of  has  been  pressed  into  the 
figure  of  a  trapezoid.  But  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  much  noble  poe- 
try has  been  given  to  the  world 
through  the  radium  of  the  sonnet. 
.  The  sonnet  has  been  called  ar- 
tificial. It  ie  artificial,  but  only 
as  all  forms  of  verse  are  artifi- 
eial.  There  are  persons  who  ima- 
gine poetry  to  be  the  result  of  a 
BOit  of  mystical  inspiration,  scarcely 
to  be  subjected  to  the  bounds  of 
space  and  time.  Others  regarding 
it  as  the  outgushing  of  a  present 
emotion,  cannot  conceive  how  the 
poet,  carried  on  by  the  **  divine 
afiSatus,"  sliould  always  contrive  to 
rein  in  his  Pegasus  at  a  certain 
goal.  All  this  is  simply  ridiculous. 
rf  the  poet  have  his  nour  of  inspi- 
ration  (though  we  are  so  sick  of 
the  cant  of  which  this  word  has 
been  the  fruitful  source,  that  we 
dislike  to  use  it)  it  is  not  during 
the  act  of  composition.  A  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  the 
moment  when  the  great  thought 
first  breaks  upon  the  mind, 


-  **  leaving  in  the  brain 


A  rocking  and  a  ringing/ 

and  the  hour  of  patient  and  elabo- 
rate execution.  It  is  in  the  concep- 
tion only  that  the  poet  is  the  vatee. 
In  the  labor  of  putting  that  con- 
ception into  words,  he  is  simply  the 


artist  A  great  poet  has  defined 
poetry  to  l»  "  emotion  recollected 
m  tranquility."  No  man,  with  grief 
in  his  heart,  could  sit  straightway 
down  to  strafn  that  grief  through 
iambics.  No  roan,  exulting  im  a 
delirium  of  joy,  ever  bubbles  in 
anaps^ts.  Were  this  so,  the  poet 
would  be  the  most  wonderful  of 
improvisators;  and, perhaps,  poetry 
would  be  no  better  than  what  im- 
provisations usually  are.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  most 
passionate  verse  in  the  English,  or 
any  other  language,  has  been 

'^TboughtftiUy  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre." 

The  act  of  composition  is  indeed 
attended  with  an  emotion  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  to  the  poet ;  and  this 
emotion  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  give 
a  glow  and  richness  to  the  poet's 
langua^;  yet,  it  leaves  him  at  the 
same  time  in  such  command  of  bis 
faculties  that  he  is  able  to  choose  his 
words  almost  as  freely,  though  by 
no  means  so  deliberately,  as  the 
painter  chooses  his  colors.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  emo- 
tion of  the  poet  somewhat  resem- 
bles in  its  metaphysical  character, 
those  inexplicable  feelings  with 
which  we  all  witness  a  tragic  pei^ 
formance  on  the  stage — feelings 
which,  even  while  they  rend  the 
heart,  are  always  attended  by  a 
large  amount  of  vivid  pleasure. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
quotations  in  confirmation  of  our 
remarks.  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
himself  as 


"Not  usetdto  make 
matter  of  his  song  f* 


A  present  joy  the 

and  Matthew  Arnold  separates,  as 
we  have  separated,  "  the  hour  of  in« 
sight "  from  the  hour  of  labor. 

**  We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will, . 

The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides, 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides: 
But  taikM  in  kotirs  tf  intigkt  miOtd 
Ma^  60tkfwgk  hours  of  foomfu^SOed: 
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1b  it  not  alflo  a  significant  fact 
that  the  best  love  verses  have  been 
written  by  men  who,  at  the  time  of 
writing  them,  had  long  passed  that 
^e  during  which  love  m  warmest, 
and  the  heart  most  susceptible. 
The  songs  of  Moore's  middle  age 
are  far  superior  to  the  Anacreon- 
tici  of  his  passionate  youth. 

We  contess  we  are  unable  to  see 
the  stigma  conveyed  in  the  term 
artificial,  as  applied  to  the  sonnet 
The  poet  is  an  artist,  and,  we  sap- 
pose,  he  regards  every  sort  of  stanza 
bat  as  the  artificial  mould  into 
-which  he  pours  his  thought.  Tbq 
very  restriction  so  much  complain- 
ed of,  he  knows  to  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  advantage.  It  forces  him 
to  condensation;  and  if  it  some- 
times induces  a  poetaster  to  stretch 
a  thought  to  tne  finest  tenuity, 
what  argument  is  that  against  the 
sonnet !  As  well  might  Jones  ob- 
ject to  the  violin  of  Paganini,  be- 
eaase  his  neighbor  Smith  is  a 
wretched  fiddler. 

The  sonnet  is  designed,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  thought,  emotion, 
or  picture.  It  is  governed  by  an- 
other law  not  less  imperative  than 
that  which  determines  its  length. 
This  law  the  cavillers  have  not  as 
yet  interfered  with,  doubtless,  be- 
cause they  know  nothing  of  its  ex- 
istence. Yet  perhaps,  it  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  chief  difiicnlty 
in  the  composition  of  the  sonnet 
We  do  not  know  how  else  to  char- 
acterize it  but  as  the  law  of  unity. 
In  a  poem  made  up  of  a  series  of 
stanzas,  the  thought  in  the  first 
stanza  suggests  the  thought  in  the 
aecondf  and  both  mav  be  equally 
important.  The  concluding  stanza 
may  have  wandered  as  far  in  its 
allusions  from  the  opening  stanza, 
■s  the  last  from  the  first  sentence 


in  an  essay.  In  other  words,  the 
poet  has  the  liberty  of  rambling 
somdwhat,  if  his  fancy  so  dispose 
him.  In  the  sonnet  this  suggestive 
progress  from  one  thought  to  an- 
other is  inadmissible.  It  must  con- 
sist of  one  leading  idea,  around 
which  the  others  are  grouped  for 
purposes  of  illustration  only.  Most 
of  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  meet 
this  requirement  exactly.  What- 
ever be  the  number  of  the  images 
they  contain,  they  are  usually  per- 
fect in  the  unity  of  the  impression 
which  they  leave  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

At  'some  future  time  we  shall  re- 
turn to  this  subject,  and  passing  by 
many  cavils  equally  as  trivial  as 
those  we  have  discussed,  we  will 
examine  and  illustrate  more  fully 
the  laws  which  govern  this  depart- 
ment of  verse.  At  present  we  will 
only  say  that  we  claim  for  it  a 
proud  distinction,  as  it  is  represent- 
ed in  English  literature.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  could  gather  from  it  a 
greater  body  of  tersely  expressed 
and  valuable  thought  than  from 
any  eqtial  quantity  of  those  fugitive 
verses,  the  laws  of  which  are  less 
exacting.  It  abounds  in  those 
"great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts," 
which,  emlx^ied  in  lines  of  won- 
deiful  pregnancy,  haunt  the  memo- 
ry forever.  Brief  as  the  sonnet  is, 
the  whole  power  of  a  poet  has 
sometimes  been  exemplified  within 
its  narrow  bounds,  as  completely  as 
within  the  compass  of  an  epic 
Thought  is  inde|>endent  of  space, 
and  it  would  haraly  be  an  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  poet — tne 
minister  of  thought — enjoys  an 
equal  independence.  To-day  hi* 
"stature  reaches  the  sky,"  to-mor- 
row he  will  shut  himself  up  in 
the  bell  of  a  tulip,  or  the  cup  of  a 
lily. 
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Events  of  unusual  interest^  trans^ 
piring  within  our  own  day,  have 
lately  turned  the  eyes  of  all  Chris- 
tendom towards  a  quarter  of  the 
glohe  whose  inhospitable  lands  have 
until  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  re- 
fused the  pressure  of  a  foreign  foot, 
and  whose  frozen  zone  has  hitherto 
set  a  bound  to  the  steady  advance 
of  human  science,  find  baffled  the 
most  skilfully  directed  e£forts  of  hu- 
man inquiry. 

The  annals  of  maratime  enter- 
prise occupy  no  meagre  or  unattrac- 
tive space  in  the  history  of  past 
achievement,  but  future  genera* 
tions  may  exhaust  its  records  in 
vain  to  find  a  nobler  page  than  that 
upon  which  is  inscribed  the  illustri- 
ons  names  of  the  latter-day  heroes 
of  the  Arctic  world.  We  Imger 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  exciting 
lives  of  those  early  adventurers, 
who,  fearlessly  following  the  impuls- 
es of  dauntless  hearts,  found  ever  in 
toil  and  danger  their  native  ele 
""  ment,  and  their  most  congenial  tasks 
amid  pursuits  attended  always  with 
peril,  often  leading  to  death ;  but 
admiration  kindles  into  love,  and 
wonder  becomes  reverence  as  we 
read  the  story  of  their  lives  and 

Srowess,  who,  at  the  promptings  of 
uty  only  and  a  single-hearted  be- 
nevolence, have  calmly  fronted,  and 
bravely  endured  sufferines  more  ter- 
rible far  than  death  itself. 

Doubtless  ^they  builded  better 
than  they  knew,'^  and  we  owe  them 
a  lasting  debt,  who,  launching  upon 
unknown  seas  in  quest  of  unknown 
lands,  revealed  to  mankind  by  their 
providential  discoveries,  the  count- 
less blessings  and  hoarded  wealth  of 
newer  regions;  but  these  hardy 
mariners  were  impelled  only  by 
the  instincts  of  a  restless  activity, 
and  had  ever  before  their  eyes  the 


hope  of  happening  upon  some  elys- 
ian  land  in  tropic  seas  whose  wa- 
ters would  be  turbid  with  pearl 
and  gold,  and  its  plains  teeming 
with  luxurious  and  unsown  har- 
vests. The  Phoenician  abandoned 
his  native  shores  to  replenish  from 
Spanish  mines  his  exhausted  troas- 
ury ;  the-  invincible  Northman 
hoisted  his  pirate  flag,  and  gave 
his  careless  sails  to  any  wind 
that  would  wafl  him  to  wealth  or 
beauty,  heedless  of  the  danger  and 
courting  the  death  that  came  amid 
storm  and  battle,  since  it  brought 
sweet  revenge  over  slaughtered  foea, 
and  splendid  companionship  with 
ancestral  heroes,  and  triumphal 
feasts  in  the  halls  of  Odin.  A  new 
world  beckoned  Columbus  acroaa 
the  Atlantic ;  it  was  in  search  of  a 
perpetual  fount  of  life  that  Ponce 
de  Leon  wasted  his  youth,  and  gold 
no  less  than  glory  tempted  De  Soto 
and  the  chivalry  of  Castile  through 
the  wilds  of  this  western  continent^ 
to  perish  broken  hearted  upon  the 
banks  of  that  sreat  river,  whose 
waters  more  precious  than  the  famed 
ores  of  Peru  and  Potosi,  were  to 
them  only  a  grave  in  which  to  bury 
their  disappointed  ambition  and 
shattered  rortunes. 

But  he  must  have  indeed  had* 
^oak  and  triple  brass  about  his 
breast  ^  who  first  sought  amid  the 
frozen  horrors  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
a  passage  to  Cathay.  These  Hy- 
perborean realms  were  visited  by 
no  balmy  airs,  and  yielded  no  har- 
vests but  such  as  were  plucked,  at 
the  risk  of  life,  from  the  niggard 
hand  of  a  churlish  host ;  not  healthy 
or  ease,  or  gain,  but  toil,  privation 
and  peril,  demandins^  the  highest 
qualities  of  hardihood  and  courage, 
were  the  almost  inevitable  rewards 
of  him  who  •  dared  iaVade  them* 
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And  yel,  despite  all  this,  not  a  few 
hare  boldly  accepted  the  trial,  and 
resolatelj  gone  forth  to  meet  its 
ooDsequences;  sooie,  it  is  true,  in- 
floenced  by  partly  selfish  motives, 
hut  many  at  the  call  of  science  and 
hnmanity  alone,  in  utter  abnegation 
of  self  and  unstimulated  by  the 
specious  promises  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  profit.  If  the  material 
results  accruing  from  these  Arctic 
cxplontionshave  been  comparative- 
ly small,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  important  lessons  they  enforce 
have  been  cheaply  purchased,  even 
at  the  cost  of  extreme  personal  haz- 
ard and  considerable  individual  sac- 
rifice ;  if  the  discomfiture  and  loss 
attending  them  have  been  before 
unparalleled,  they,  have  at  the  same 
time  (to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable 
additions  made  to  science  in  regard 
to  astronomical,  thermal,  tidal,  mag- 
netic, and  other  phenomena)  educed 
the  lo(Uest  examples  of  moral  he- 
roism, and  the  purest  patterns  of 
noselfish  philanthropy  that  have 
ever  been  held  up  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  some  minds 
who  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  true  proportions  of  great  deeds 
inimagnified  by  the  distorting  mists 
of  time,  to  speak  lightly  of  the  moral 
force  oif  the  age  we  live  in,  and  to 
affect  to  treat  with  contempt  its  just- 
ly advanced  claims  to  lofty  chivalry 
of  aim  and  action.  Let  any  one 
who  is  tempted  to  join  in  this  shal- 
low cant  turn  to  that  page  of  his- 
toiy  which  these  Nortnem  heroes 
have  made  immortal,  and  as  he 
cons  the  record  of  their  purpose 
and  achievements,  their  energy  un- 
•nipaiiBed,  their  perseverance  tena- 
cious even  unto  death,  their  uncom- 
pbuning  and  uncrowned  martyr- 
dom, and  above  all,  their  firm  reli- 
ance in  an  Almighty  protecting 
power,  let  his  lips  be  dumb  with 
the  silence  of  reverential  awe,  lest 
bis  very  words  rise  up  in  judgment 
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against  him  and  out  of  his  own 
mouth  he  be  condemned. 

To  determine  the  precise  date 
at  which  Arctic  explorations 
properly  commenced  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  careful  research  has 
left  little  doubt,  as  to  the  fact  that 
Greenland  and  the  northern  coast 
of  America  were  visited  by  the  old 
Norsemen  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Stones  bearing  Runic  in- 
scriptions have  been  lately  discov- 
ered upon  some  islands  in  Baffin*s 
bay,  and  numerous  relics  found  by 
Buchan  and  others  on  the  shores 
of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  ren- 
der it  highly  probable  that  before 
the  year  1000,  A.  D.  Danish  col- 
nies  had  been  established  in  these 
places.  Certain  it  is  that  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Europe  by  them 
until  the  commencement  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  after  this  date, 
owing  either  to  the  increased  rigor 
of  the  winters,  or  the  violence  of  the 
native  tribes  they  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  records  of  their 
voyages  and  settlements  have  per- 
ished with  the  bold  adventurers  who 
made  them. 

About  the  close  of  this  same 
century,  a  spirit  of  active  enterprise 
seems  to  nave  been  awakened 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  in  1497 
we  find  the  younger  Cabot  a  suitor, 
at  the  court  of  Henry  VII,  begging 
permission  and  means  to  test  the 
practicability  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  India.  Two  small  vessels 
were  fitted  out  at  the  royal  expense, 
and  embarking  with  these,  after  dis- 
covering Newfoundland,  he  land- 
ed at  Labrador  **  eighteen  months 
before  Columbus  saw  the  main  land 
of  tropical  America."  From  thence 
he  sailed  up  the  coast  to  67^^  of 
North  latitude,  but  his  contemplat- 
ed voyage  to  the  pole  was  a  totid* 
failure.  From  this  date,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
unremitting  efforts  were  made  br 
the  English,  French,  Spanish,  DuCcK* 
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and  RusBiaos  to  ascertiun  the  posal- 
bility  of  avoiding  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous route  to  India  bj  the  C'ftpe 
of  Good  Hope.  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby  perished,  ice-locked,  with 
aU  his  gallant  comrades,  on  the 
coast  of  Lapland.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  after  a  most  eventful  voy- 
age, foundered  on  his  homeward 
passage,  sitting  calmly,  as  we  are 
are  told,  in  the  stem  of  his  ship, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  and  the 
brave  exclamation  on  his  lips, 
*^Courage,  my  lads!  we  are  as  near 
heaven  at  sea  as  on  land  T  and  the 
names  of  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson, 
Baffin,  and  Behring  are  as  familiar 
as  household  words  to  all  who  have 
followed  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
the  pioneers  of  Arctic  discovery. 
Most  of  these  early  expeditions  were 
the  results  of  private  subscriptions, 
gotten  up  by  merchants  engaged  in 
the  India  trade — but  thou^  prose- 
cuted with  singular  skill  and  perse- 
veranoe^  so  far  as  regards  their 
main  object  they  all  met  with  the 
same  ill  success. 

Thus  discouraged,  renewed  at- 
tempts to.  solve  the  long  abandoned 
problem  were  not  made  until  the 
year  1773,  when  Barrington,  after 
assiduous  eSbrts  to  procure  all  the 
then  extant  fisbcts  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Arctic  seas,  and  the 
possibility  of  forcing  a  passage  from 
Baffin's  bay  to  Beh ring's  strait,  laid 
the  results  of  his  investigations  be- 
fore the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Up- 
on their  recommendation,  two  ves- 
sels were  equipped  at  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment, and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Phipps,  who  suc- 
ceeded, at  great  hazard,  in  penetrat- 
ing to  the  eightieth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Here,  however,  immense 
ice  walls  reared  their  impa.«sable 
barriers,  and  baffled  in  every  effort 
to  force  his  way  beyond  them,  he 
returned  home,  bringing  with  him 
the  future  hero  of  Trafalgar,  who, 
though  then  a  mere  boy  h«l  accom- 


panied the  expedition.  This  fiulura 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  dissipated 
the  last  vivid  dream  of  a  practicable 
*' Northern  passage,"  for  although 
McCIure  may  justly  claim  the  hon- 
or of  having  discovered  it,  his  own 
voyage  demonstrated  with  equal 
force  its  total  unfitness  as  a  channel 
of  communication  between  the  East 
and  West  Doubtless,  ere  lohg  the 
demands  of  commerce  will  be  an- 
swered, when  American  civilization, 
shall  have  gained  a  firmer  footing 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  linked  ocean 
to  ocean  with  iron  bands. 

However  this  may  be,  the  special 
glory  has  been  reserved  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  exhibiting  the 
true  proportions  of  man^s  energies 
when  put  forth  in  the  simple  serv- 
ice of  humanity,  and  of  illustrating 
this  ennobling  truth — 

"  That  to  the  hearts  and  hands  of  reso- 
lute men, 
Grod  aiding,  nothing  is  impossible." 

What  th^  art  of  over  three  bun- 
dred  years  had  failed  to  do,  a  nobler 
impulse  has  achieved  within  a  sin- 
gle generation.  Before  the  vigor- 
ous assaults  of  a  God  like  phiXm- 
thropy  the  time-built  walls  of  the  old 
icekin^  have  crumbled,  and  through 
their  shattered  gates  the  children 
of  a  common  mother,  animated  by 
a  heroic  purpose,  forgetting  the 
strifes  and  passions  of  a  by-gone 
day,  have  passed  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, driving  before  them  the  demoQ 
legions  of  fog,  and  wind,  and  snow, 
and  storm,  and  darkness,  which  in 
those  inhospitable  lands  work  with 
fiendish  glee  the  will  of  their  cruel 
master,  assaulted  and  carried  the 
very  citadel  of  the  monarch,  drag- 
ged him  by  his  congealed  beard 
from  his  crystal  throne,  and  beneath 
that  star  wiiich  from  all  time  baa 
hung  immovable,  .above  the  battle- 
nients  of  his  palace  erected  the 
emblem  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
unfurled  the  banner,  whose  signal 
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wocd  Advavoe  proclaims  their 
prowess  to  the  ages,  and  beckons 
the  on-coming  generations  to  far- 
ther conquests. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossi- 
ble within  the  liroits  of  a  magazine 
paper  to  give  even  a  brief  resume 
of  the  numberless  expeditions  sent 
to  the  north  pole  within  the  past 
few  centuries;  our  intention  is 
merely  to  take  a  very  superficial 
glance  at  those  with  which  His 
name  is  mora  immediately  con- 
nected, the  efforts  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  whose  fete  has  lately  invest- 
ed this  particular  field  of  entei^riae 
with  uBlHK>nted  importance. 

In  the  year  1818  two  expeditions 
were  sent  out  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  with  instrnctions 
to  force  a  passage,  if  possible,  to 
the  open  water  supposed  to  exist  be* 
yond  Lancaster  sound,  and  thence 
proceeding  along  the  northernmost 
extremity  of  America,  to  reach  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  Behring's  straits. 
Special  encouragement  in  favor  of 
making  the  attempt  at  this  partic- 
ular time  was  derived  from  reports 
made  by  whalers  of  the  unusual 
quantity  of  ice  which  for  several 
preceding  summers  they  had  no- 
ticed floating  down  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Geographical  and  hydrographic 
observations  were  also  to  be  re- 
corded, and  particular  attention 
given  to  variations  of  the  needle, 
and  the  force  and  direction  o£  cur- 
rents. At  the  same  time  everv 
means  was  to  be  u^,  by  the  col- 
lection of  specimens,  etc^  to  enlarge 
the  domain  of  natural  history.  For 
this  purpose  four  vessels  were  pro- 
cnrred  and  equipped  at  a  large  ex- 
pease.  Two  of  these,  commanded 
by  Ross,  were  to  proceed  up  Davis' 
fltraita,  and  the  others,  under  the 
chaige  of  Franklin  and  Buchan, 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 


gen ;  botb  having  a  common  bnd, 
the  discovery  of  an  open  polar 
sea,  and  a  navigable  passage  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans*  Capt 
Ross  has  published  a  very  meagre 
official  account  of  his  voyage, 
which  in  fact  accomplished  little 
and  was  marked  by  no  adventure 
of  unusual  interest.  Proceeding 
along  the  western  shore  of  Green- 
land, he  entered  Lancaster  strait 
and  sailing  up  this,  was  finally 
checked  in  his  progress  b}\the  ima- 
ginary range  of  **  Croker's  Moun- 
tains,"* which  he  supposed  stretch- 
ed across  the  bottom  of  the  bay  in 
continuity  with  the  mountain  ridges 
on  either  side.  Balfled,  as  he  con- 
cluded he  was,  in  finding  an  outlet 
in  this  direction,  and  convinced  of 
the  connection  between  Greenland 
and  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  continent  at  this  point,  he  again 
turned  south,  and  exploring  in  his 
progress  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
reached  home  in  November  of  the 
same  vear,  having  effected  little  of 
matenal  worth,  if  we  except  the 
correction  of  a  •  few  charts,  the 
trending  of  the  coast  now  known 
as  Prince  Williams  land,  and  some 
valuable  magnetic  observations,  due 
to  the  skill  and  labor  of  his  asso- 
ciate, Capt  Sabine. 

His  coadjutors  in  this  expedition, 
though  experiencing  little  better 
success,  were  subjected  to  hardships 
and  dangers  which  he  happily  es- 
caped, and  which  had  well  nigh 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of 
both  vessels  and  men.  The  Trent 
and  Dorothea,  tiie  former  com- 
manded by  Franklin,  the  latter  by 
Buchan,  after  encountering  a  gale 
which  tested  severely  their  sea- 
worthy qualities,  and  the  ability  of 
their  respective  officers,  arrived  off 
Chevie  island — formerly  noted  for 
its  extensive  walrus  fisheries — ^on 
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tiie  94th  of  May.  Here  commenced 
a  tedious  and  hazardous  stru^le 
through  drifting  bergs  and  exten- 
sive floes,  during  ^vvhich  they  were 
often  eompelled  to  await  some 
change  in  the  position  of  the  latter 
to  release  their  ice-locked  barks. 
At  last,  in  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
«nd  snow,  Franklin  parted  company 
with  the  Dorothea,  and  on  extn- 
eating  his  vessel  from  the  immense 
field  of  ice  in  which  he  found  him- 
self on  the  abatement  of  the  gale, 
rejoined  his  consort,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  her,  entered  the  appoint- 
ed rendezvous  at  Magdalen  bay,  on 
the  3d  of  June.  During  their  short 
stay  at  tliis  place  they  made  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  harbor,  and  on 
the  seventh  of  the  same  month, 
their  bows  were  once  more  turned 
northward,  to  be  buffeted  by  the 
frozen  sea  in  which  they  were  now 
completely  encased,  and  through 
whose  sinuous  channels  and  crash- 
ing masses  a  heavy  swell  drove 
them  relentlessly  on.  •*  The  pieces 
at  the  edges  of  the  pack,'^  says 
Beechy,  whose  narrative  is  aa  re- 
plete with  interest  as  Ross'  is  bar- 
ren^ ^  were  at  one  time  wholly  im- 
mersed in  the  sea,  and  at  the  next 
raised  far  above  their  natural  line 
of  flotation ;  while  those  farther  in, 
being  more  extensive,  were  alter- 
nately depressed  or  elevated  at 
either  extremity  as  the  advancing 
wave forcedits  way  along.**  Through 
this  confused  and  moving  mass,  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  sub- 
merged at  any  instant  should  one 
of  the  overhanging  bergs  topple 
down  upon  their  decks,  they  slowly 
pushed  their  way,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  this  belt  of  brash 
tee,  with  which  the  sea  for  miles 
was  covered  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  On  gaining  open  water  they 
shaped  their  course  westerly,  and 
passing  round  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Spitzber^n,  steering 
between  the  land  and  loe,  rose  one 


morning  to  find  themselves 
pletely  hemmed  in,  without  being 
left  the  choice  of  retreat  or  ad- 
vance. Crushed  by  the  advandng 
ice  their  vessels  received  such  se- 
rious dama^  that  at  one  time  they 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  to  the 
boats  as  the  only  hope  of  safety. 
The  deck  of  the  Trent  was  split 
fore  and  aft,  her  planks  doubled 
up,  her  timbers  cracked  to  a  fear- 
ful extent,  and  some  of  her  beam* 
sprung  by  the  unremitting  pressure. 
At  last,  by  dint  of  incessant  effort, 
and  labor  sustained  almost  without 
any  interval  for  nine  successive  days, 
they  succeeded  in  extricating  them- 
selves, ^Thinking  he  had  given 
the  ice  a  fair  trial  here^  the  com- 
mander determined  upon  examining 
its  condition  towards  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  in  the  event 
of  finding  it  equally  impenetrable 
there,  to  proceed  round  the  south 
cape  of  Spitzbergen,  and  make  ao 
attempt  between  that  island  and 
Nova  Zembla.**  Another  gale,  more 
furious  than  either  before  encoun- 
tered, overt<)ok  them  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  July,  and  becoming  sepa- 
rated for  a  second  time,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  once  sgain, 
as  the  only  alternative,  in  th^  im- 
mense pack  which  was  driving  fu- 
riously down  upon  them  before  the 
increasing  storm.  Fenders  were 
hung  out  around  the  vessels,  the 
masts  secured,  the  hatches  battened 
down,  and  every  precaution  taken 
that  ingenuity  or  experience  sug- 
gested. These  were  scarcely  ac- 
complished before  the  pack  was 
upon  them.  ^  No  language,**  saya 
the  narrator,  ^  can  convey  an  ade- 
quate Idea  of  the  terrific  grandeur 
oi  the  effect  now  produced  by  the 
collision  of  the  ice  and  the  tempes- 
tuous ocean.  The  sea,  violently 
agitated  and  rolling  its  mountain 
waves  against  an  opposing  body,  is 
at  all  times  a  sublime  and  awful 
sight;  but  when,  m  addilioa,  it 
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eneooDCeTsimnjeoiM  masses  whidi  it 
bas  set  in' motion  with  a  violence 
«qQml  to  its  own,  its  effect  is  prodi- 
pousi  J  increased.  At  one  moment 
it  barats  npon  these  icy  fragments 
and  baries  them  many  feet  beneath 
the  wave,  and  the  next,  as  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  depressed  body  strug- 
-gles  for  re-ascendancy,  the  water 
rushes  in  foaming  cataracts  over  ite 
•edges ;  while  every  individual  mass, 
rocking  and  laboring  in  its  b^, 
f^nds  against  and  contends  with 
ita  opponent,  until  one  is  either  sp^ 
witli  the  shock,  or  upneared  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ether.  Nor  is* 
this  collision  confined  to. any  parti- 
cular spot,  it  is  going  on  far  as  the 
sight  can  reach ;  and  when  fk'om 
this  eoBVttlidve  scene  below  tho  ^e 
is  tamed  to  the  extraordinary  ap- 
^)eftrance  of  the  blink  in  -the  sky 
above,  the  unnatural  clearness  of  a 
<'«Im  «ilvery  atmosphere  presents 
itself^  bounded  by  a  dark  stormy 
line  of  clouds,  as  if  to  mark  the 
confines  within  which  the  efforts  of 
tnan  oonld  be  of  no  avail.**  But 
their  promptitude  and  boldness 
were  equal  to  the  crisis ;  the  first 
ahook  of  the  encounter  staggered, 
bai  did  not  overwhelm  them,  and 
crdwding  all  sail,  they  gradually 
fof^ced  a  passage  between  the  oppos- 
ing fragments,  and  finally  embayed 
themselves  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
field.  Here  they  were  tossed  from 
mass  to  mass,  and,  unable  to  render 
the  ship  the  least  assistance,  calmly 
•abided  the  issue.  But  the  same 
Providence  which  had  before  watch- 
ed over  them  provided  here  also  a 
way  of  escape.  On  the  subsidence 
of  the  gale  tney  were  able  to  regain 
the  open  sea,  and  after  refitting 
their  shattered  hulls,  though  Frank- 
fin  urged  strongly  to  be  allowed  to 
prbsecute  the  still  unexecuted  sur- 
vey, the  cx>ndition  of  the  Dorothea 
was  such  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for 
lier  to  return  alone,  and  in  company 
tliey  Earned  their  iacea  homeward, 


and  .reached  England  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  former 
ill  success,  Franklin  the  following 
year  took  command  of  an  overlend 
expedition,  which  was  to  proceed 
on  foot  from  Hudson*^  Bay  to  the 
northern  shores  of  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  continent  and 
determining  the  latitudes  and  km- 
gitudes  with  more  accuracy  than 
had  previously  been  done.  Dr. 
Richarrlson  and  Messrs.  Bach  and 
Hood,  all  of  whom  afterwards 
proved  themselves  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  high  confidence  re- 
posed in  them,  were  plac^  under 
nis  orders,  and  he  was  instructed  to 
procure  sixteen  Canadian  voyageurt, 
and  two  or  more  interpreters  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  These, 
with  one  seaman  and.  a  clerk  of  the 
N.  W.  Fur  Company,  constituted 
the  party  which,  scantily  provided 
both  as  to  clothes  and  provisions, 
left  Fort  Providence  on  tne  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  for  Fort  Enterprise 
on  Lake  Winter,  their  head-quai-^ 
ters  for  the  ensuing  cold  season- 
Their  first  work  at  the  latter  pla<o 
was  the  erection  of  two  log  houses 
to  shelter  them  during  the  months 
of  cold  and  hardship,  and  the  slow- 
ing away  of  such  provisions  as 
they  had  been  able  to  procure  from 
various  sources,  en  cdche. 

The  first  winter  was  occupied  by 
expeditions  in  different  directions, 
some  9ucce6sful,  and  all  severe  and 
trying.  By  dint  of  close  economy, 
and  the  additions  of  such  ^me  as 
from  time  to  time  they  could  kill 
or  capture,  they  managed  to  make 
their  feeble  stock  hold  out  until 
spring  again  opened  the  river,  and 
tneir  t>erore  useless  nets  now  pro- 
cured them  a  grateftil  but  scanty 
subsistence.  Early  in  June,  a  par- 
ty, under  Dr.  Richardson,  set  out 
on  foot  to  commence  the  regular 
explorations,  each  «aan  carrying  ea 
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A  aledge  or  his  back,  besides  bb  per* 
sonal  effects,  about  eighty  pounds 
of  ba^^rafife.  A  few  days  later, 
Franklin,  m  company  witb  a  few 
Canadian  and  Indian  hunters,  fol- 
lowed with  the  canoes,  and  over- 
took the  Doctor  on  the  twenty- 
second.  On  the  twenty-fiflh  they 
resumed  their  journey  and  proceed- 
ed by  slow  stages  down  the  Cop- 
permine river,  whose  mouth  they 
reached  in  the  month  of  August, 
after  traversing  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  which  they  were 
compelled  to  drag  their  boats.  4 
Several  weeks  were  now  consumed 
in  coast  surveys,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  with  barely  sufficient 
food  to  last  them  a  week,  they 
atarted  to  return.  The  rest  of  the 
narrative  relating  to  this  desperate 
adventure,  is  but  a  detailed  account 
of  sufferings,  met  with  heroic  for- 
titude and  self-reliance.  By  day 
dragging  their  frozen  limbs  and 
ble^ing  feet^  with  painful  steps, 
over  the  blistering  ice  and  jag^^ 
rocks,  and  at  night  crawling  into 
their  stiffened  blankets  under  a  thin 
canvasA  tent,  vainly  striving  to  for- 
get their  wretched  fatigue  and  the 
pangs  of  hunger  in  fitful  and  deli- 
rious sleep.  Living  at  first  on  the 
ntarrow  they  could  procure  from 
bones  which  the  wolves  and  vul- 
tures had  already  picked  clean,  or 
gorging  themselves  greedily  when 
rortune  threw  in  their  way  the  pu- 
trid remnants  of  a  carcass  from 
which  these  daintier  hunters  had 
turned  in  disgust,  they  were  soon 
driven  to  fill  their  craving  stomachs 
with  burnt  leather,  or  skins  boiled 
into  soup  and  flavored  with  the 
scanty  lichens  they  managed  to 
scrape  from  the  rocks,  and  at  last 
gnawed,  in  very  despair,  their  worn 
out  shoes  and  useless  gan-covers. 
Finally,  after  months  of  such  mismy 
as  humanity  is — thank  Qod ! — sel- 
dom   called    on  to  endure^  with 


voices  sepulchral  from  fSunine,  and 

ghastly  faces,  and  wasted  frames, 
whose  emaciated  skeletmis  were  a 
mockery  of  life,  the  remnant  of 
this  ill  fated  band,  dragged  them- 
selves back  to  the  point  from  whkk 
three  years  before  they  had  set  out 
full  of  strength  and  bc^,  and 
poured  out  their  thanks  to  film 
who  had  restored  them  to  their 
friends,  and  enabled  tbem  in  safe^ 
to  look  back  over  a  journey  of 
nearly  six  thousand  miles,  whose 
terrible  hardships  they  had  boma 
without  a  murmur. 
I  Three  years  after,  Franklin  with 
the  tried  companions  of  this  expe- 
dition, undertook  another  aurvey  in 
the  same  quarter  for  tlie  purpose  of 
examining  the  coast  line  between 
the  Coppermine  and  McEenzie  ris- 
ers, and  westerly  from  the  latter,  aa 
fiir  as  Icy  Cape.  The  company 
upon  reaching  that  part  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  where  its  stream 
splits  into  several  channels,  divided ; 
one  party  commanded  by  Franklin, 
pursuing  the  route  along  the  west- 
ern branch, 'while  the  boats  under 
Dr.  Richardson  descended  the  east- 
em.  After .«an  eminently  success- 
ful voyage  of  nearly  three  thousand 
miles^  during  which  Franklin  i^ell- 
nigh  lost  his  life  in  an  attack  made 
upon  his  boats  by  some  thieving 
Esquimaux,  they  had  the  happiness 
of  rejoining  each  other  at  Fort 
Franxlin,  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Here  they  passed  the  ensu- 
ing winter,  adding  to  the  stores  of 
natural  history  and  botany,  obtain- 
ing valuable  and  satisfactory  prooia 
of  the  solar  influence  on  the  daily 
variation^  of  the  needle,  and  enlir- 
ening  the  dark  winter  months  by 
attending  a  coarse  of  lectures  on 

gractical  geology,  delivered  by  Dr. 
^chardson. 
In  1844,  the  return  of  Sir  Jamea 
Ross  from  his  successful  and  bril- 
liant navigation  of  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  reawakened  the  long  sIuid- 
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bering  desire  to  discover  a  nortb- 
wcst  passage,  and  the  incessant 
and  earnest  pleadings  of  Barrow, 
Sabine,  and  others,,  determined  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  make 
one  last  grand  attempt  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  had  crowned 
only  with  disaster  and  failure  all  for- 
mer efforts.  The  Erebus  and  Ter- 
rcw,  ftraous  in  Arctic  service,  were 
the  chosen  ships ;  Sir  John  Frank- 
tin,  the  great  hero  of  the  Polar- 
world,  was  offered  the  command  of 
the  enterprise,  and  undeterred  by 
the  remembrance  of  previous  hard- 
sbipA,  he  eagerly  accepted  the  office. 
His  instrucdons  were  minute  and 
lull ;  every  contingency  that  could 
possibly  be  foreseen  was  provided 
m;  every  provision  thai  experi- 
ence suggested  as  necessary  for 
comfort  or  safety,  in  the  frozen  re» 
pons  they  were  about  to  visit,  was 
made;  and  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1845,  with  stores  for  three  years, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
picked  and  resolute  men.  Sir  John 
sailed  out  of  the  Thames  for  that 
unknown  land,  from  which  no  word 
has  ever  yet  come  back  to  inform 
th«  wondering  world  of  his  experi- 
ences and  his  fate.  Expedition  after 
expedition  has  been  despatched  in 
vain  quest  of  the  lost  navigator  and 
his  men.  England  and  her  people 
have  alike  united  in  untiring  at- 
tempts at  rescue.  Touched  by  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  his  widowed  con- 
sort, a  citizen  of  another  land  has 
with  a  large  hearted  liberality 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  gov- 
ernment the  means  of  aiding  in  the 
hnrnane  search,  but  despite  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  life  and  wealth, 
despite  the  energy,  hardihood,  skill, 
desperation  almost,  with  which 
the  pursuit  has  be«)n  prosecuted,  no 
traces  of  the  unreturning  voyager, 
hit  whereabouts  or  condition,  save 
a  few  sad  memorials  of  his  dead, 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

Lingeringly  the  hot  cry  of  chase 


has  died  away  in  the  slow  wane  of 
years;  fagged  out,  dispirited,  di»- 
comfited,  ue  foiled  hunters  have, 
one  by  one, .returned;  sadly  and 
slowly  the  fires  of  hope  have 
flickered  out,  and  with  a  prayer 
for  his  soul  upon  our  lips,  we  have 
scattered  their  adies  to  the  winds, 
a  peace  offering  to  his  manes. 
When  all  else  despaired^  one  heart 
still  cherished  strong  faith  in  his 
ultimate  safety.  "My  mind,"  says 
Dr.  Kane,  "never  realizes  the  com- 
plete catastrophe,  the  destruction,  of 
all  Franklin's  crew.  I  picture  them 
to  myself,  broken  into  detachments, 
and  my  mind  fixes  itself  on  one 
little  group  of  some  thirty*  who 
have  found  the  open  spot  of  some 
tidal  eddy,  and  under  the  teachings 
of  an  Esquimaux,  or,  perhaps,  one 
of  their  own  Greenland  whalers, 
have  set  bravely  to  work,  trapped 
the  fox,  and  speared  the  bear,  and 
killed  the  seal,  and  walrus,  and 
whale."  Clinging  to  this  one,  ever- 
present  idea,  we  have  seen  this  brave 
roan  put  forth  all  the  enefj^es  of 
his  great  soul  to  accomplish  its 
earnest  hope.  The  plan  and  pro- 
gress, and  results  of  his  expedition, 
are  familiar  to  all.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  we  can  speak 
calmly  or  impartially  of  himself  or 
his  noble  eftbrt  In  the  shadow  of 
his  sad  fate  we  cannot  see  to  criti- 
cise. Every  one  has  read  the  un- 
adorned story  of  his  toil  and  suffer- 
ings, and  accomplishment,  magnified 
by  such  heroism  as  the  world  sel- 
dom sees,  told  with  the  honest 
frankness  and  fervent  simplicity  of 
a  little  child.  Every  one  has  fol- 
lowed him  in  that  perilous  contest 
where  the  stake  was  life,  and  the 
dice  men,  and  seen  him  win  the 
game  with  all  the  chances  against 
him,  and  at  fearful  odds. 

Whether  whipping  his  dogs  over 
the  smooth  floes  in  ^e  frozen 
moonlight  of  the  Arctic  winter,  to 
mark  out   work  for  the  coming 
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spring,  or  wifli  scurvied  knees  and 
blistered  feet,  delirious  with  intense 
cold  and  prolonged  fatigue,  bearing 
relief  to  his  perishing  comrades; 
whether  through  the  olank  hours 
of  the  weary  polar  night,  sustaining 
his  dispirited  companions  by  word 
and  example,  performing  amid  the 
superhuman  tasks  he  imposed  upon 
himself  the  lowliest  duties,  admin- 
istering to  their  necessities,  solacing 
their  grie^  lightening  their  bur- 
dens, and  cheering  their  broken 
hearts;  whether  planning  an  escape 
from  terrible  imprisonment  grown 
fatal,  or  successfully  executiiig  it  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  the  most  for- 
midable, and  by  "exact  discipline, 
rigid  routine,  and  perfectly  thought- 
out  organization,^'  restoring  the 
fiunine  wasted  and  disease  stricken 
survivors  to  civilization  and  their 
firesides,  he  is  still  ever  the  same 
imperturbable,  self-reliant,  provi- 
dent, hopeful,  active  leader,  the 
same  tender,    sympathizing,  loyal 


friend.  The  days  of  out  monrmiig 
are  not  yet  ended,  and  our  cheeka 
are  still  wet  with  tears  shed  over  diis 

gallant  spirit,  which,  unbroken  by 
le  disastrous  fortunes  of  a  bridf 
yet  crowded  life,  sacrificed  to  the 
promptings  of  the  purest  benevo- 
lence, has  so  lately  passed  from 
time  to  eternity,  and  exchanged 
this  earthly  scene  of  his  labors  and 
his  sufferings  for  the  heavenly  re- 
wards of  the  tried  and  fiiithful  ser- 
vant. It  is  consoling,  even  in  our 
affliction,  to  reflect  that  not  amid 
Polar  snows,  far  from  his  home  and 
friends,  and  family,  but  soothed  by 
the  gentle  ministrations  of  loving 
kindred,  and  on  the  same  sou 
which  urns  the  ashes  of  the  re- 
nowned discoverer  of  the  American 
Continent,  he  who  has  so  worthily 
illustrated  the  American  character 
was  permitted  to  consummate  the 
last  act  that  closed  the  drama  with 
his  life. 


[.Th«  followlBc  linei  ware  luuided  vi  the  othar  di^  hj  a  friend,  who  reqa«ft«d  our  «ditoriAl  opiates 
M  to  thoir  Mthorahlp.    Wo  lutTO  n'orer  met  with  them  omonsthftt  writer's  pnbUshed  Toreet,  hnt  to  «•  tlw/ 
■tren<ly  of  Robert  Browning.    They  hare  «U  his  ehnraoteristio  elenmess  of  thought  and  folioity  of 
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Ah!  me,  how  sad  the' emmet  stirs  i'  th'  dust! 

The  owl  in  midnight  puts  her  trust 

With  a  low  and  sad  perplexity ! 

Far  in  the  deep  intense 

Glows  a  meteor,  whence 

A  halo,  sether-born, 

Sheds  over  nothingness 

A  breath  of  mom  ! 

She  loved  me  ?    Yes  !    In  her  distress 

From  anguished  silence  torn, 

When  the  shaded  ringlets  on  her  bro\K^, 

And  the  whispered  foldings  of  her  dress, 

Sank  into  my  heart ;  but  now, 

'Tis  different  now ! 
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CHARLEa  KINGSLEY's  "tWO  TEARS  AGO."* 


There  is  an  old  song,  which  has 
a  good  deal  of  sense  in  its  sprightly 
words.     Two  of  the  lines  run  thus : 

"  *Tis  a  pity  when  charming  women 
Talk  of  things  which  they  don^t  under- 
stand/' 

We  will  all  agree  to  this,  but  if 
it  be  a  pity  that  these  sweet  crea- 
tures^ sometimes  chirp  nonsense  by 
intermeddling  with  subjects  beyond 
their  comprehension,  how  much 
greater  cause  have  we  to  hold  up 
our  hands  and  sigh,  when  men — 
men  whose  brilliancy  and  intellec- 
tual power  have  filled  us  with  de- 
light and  wonder — suddenly  grasp 
at  things  placed,  by  circumstances, 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  knowledge, 
discuss  them  with  a  learned  air, 
show  an  ignorance  and  a  blind 
belief  in  their  false  convictions,  per- 
fectly unwarrantable,  and  end  by 
covering  themselves  with  udicule. 

Here  is  the  Kev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  the  author  of  "Alton  Lock," 
"Yeast,"  and  "Hypatia"  the  his- 
torian  of  Amyas  Leigh,  the  poel 
who  has  recently  made  us  shiver 
and  glow  over  the  martyrdom  of 
Saint  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary — the 
noble,  one  would  almost  say,  the 
inspired  writer  of  that  grand  strain 
•*The  Day  of  the  Lord  at  Hand," 
here  he  has  come,  taking  pride  and 
pleasure  in  upsetting  our  belief  in 
oim.  Why,  we  should  be  ashamed 
now  to  feel  our  heai-ts  melt  and  our 
eyes  moisten  under  the  influence  of 
what  we  once  considered  his  magic 
pen.  We  have  been  taken  in — we 
naye  been  duped. 

"No  merry  brown  hares  "  ever  "  came 

leaping" 
Over  the  crest  of  the  hill" . 


It's  all  a  mistake.  The  Reverend 
gentleman  is  very  imaginative.  If 
ne  now  gravely  sets  down  such  stuff 
which  we  know  to  be  as  false  as  it 
is  foolish,  why  may  he  not  have 
been  doing  this  all  along,  only  we 
had  not  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
detect  where  truth  ended,  and  where 
fancy  and  a  heated  brain  took  facts 
and  probabilities  into  their  unreal 
region. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  propa- 
l^ation  of.  untruths,  or  the  pander- 
ing to  popular  taste,  which  must 
anger  us  in  the  author  whom  we 
"delighted  to  honor."  He  may 
believe,  the  worthy  gentleman,  all 
that  he  says;  it  may  be  that  to 
utter  what  he  thinks  ri^ht,  and  not 
to  get  a  larger  sale  for  his  novel,  he 
has  plunged  into  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. We  are  willing  to  look  upon 
him  as  sincere,  but  we  never  shall 
forgive  Charles  Kingsley  for  mak- 
ing himself  absurd — for  writing 
such  pages  of  silliness  and  mawkish 
sentiment 

He  has  wilfully  thrown  himself 
from  the  pinnacle  on  which  he 
stood  as  the  creator  of  his  former 
works,  tempted  thereto  by  the  Devil, 
whom  we  suspect  in  the  shape  of 
no  matter  whom — for  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  this  story  of 
"Two  Years  Ago"  has  been  only  in- 
terlarded with  these  objectionabfe 
and  preposterous  passages  very  re- 
cently ;  that  the  "  lovely  Marie^  and 
the  "  high-toned  Stangrave^  have 
been  inserted  here  and  f  here  as  parti- 
cularly fine  plums  in  Mr.  Kingsley'a 
last  pudding  to  suit  some  palates, 
and  m  no  wise  contemplated  in  the 
original  stirring-up  of  the  mixture. 


•  "  Two  Years  Ago,"  by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  author  of  « Amyas  Leigh,** 
eC^  Boston,  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
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"Two  Yeai*  Ago"  is  not  likely 
to  remain  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize with  our  booksellers,  so  that 
it  is  doubly  advisable  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  characters  and  their 
doings,  to  prove  what  we  assert. 

Thomas  Thurnall  is  the  centre 
piece  of  the  picture.  He  is  drawn 
as  our  author  is  able  to  draw,  strong, 
jolly*  intense,  earnest,  true,  faithful ; 
"  in  his  own  way  an  altogether  ac- 
complished man  of  the-  world,  who 
knew,  at  least  in  all  companies  and 

E laces  where  he  was  likely  to  find 
imself,  exactly  what  to  say,  to  do, 
to  make,  to  seek,  and  to  avoid." 
Under  a  rough  and  cynical  exterior 
ho  has  the  kindest  and  gentlest 
heart.  He  is  **  a  god  1  ess  reprobate  " 
as  regards  church  going  and  the 
ordinary  standard  of  rengion ;  he 
does  his  duty  by  his  neighbor,  but 
he  is  very  faulty,  in  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  he  owes  to  Almighty 
good ness.  His  father.  Dr. Thurnall, 
IB  a  practising  physician  in  the  little 
town  of  Whitbury,  in  Berkshire — 
a  worthy  man  of  science  is  the 
Doctor,  who,  ailer  bestowing  an  edu- 
cation and  an  insight  into  his  pro- 
fession upon  his  son,  permitted  him 
to  wander  off  to  complete  his  stud- 
ies in  London,  Paris,  or  wheresoever 
his  roaming  propensities  should  car- 
ry him.  Torn  leaves  his  father  to  the 
care  of  Mark  Arras  worth,  banker 
and  great  man  of  Whitbury,  who 
is  an  honest  and  hearty  Englishman 
of  the  "  old  s(iuire  "  stamp,  a  widow- 
er like  the  Doctor,  witn  an  only 
daughter. 

This  is  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
is  but  an  introduction  to  the  events 
of  "  Two  Years  Ago,"  at  which  pe- 
riod the  story  fairly  commences, 
Tom  has  got  to  Australia,  after  hav- 
ing run  over  the  whole  globe ;  he 
haa  paid  a  visit  or  two  to  his  old 
*^  daddy,"  as  he  calls  him,  and  has 
Been  sights  generally."  He  gets  a 
letter  from  Mary  Armsworth,  tell- 
ing him  that  his  last  surviving  bro- 


ther is  dead,  his  father  gone  blind, 
and  all  his  little  property  lost  This 
is  the  moment  to  be  jolly  k  la  Mark 
Tapley — and  Tom  rises  to  meet  his 
cares.  He  works  harder  than  ever, 
scrapes  together  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  starts  for  home — is 
shipwrecked  off  the  western  coast 
of  England,  and  is  saved  from 
drowning  by  the  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  the  school -mis- 
tress of  the  village  of  Alevalva, 
near  which  spot  the  "Hesperus" 
goes  to  pieces.  Grace  Harvey  is 
beautiful  and  good,  and  rather  mys- 
terious, and  of  course  very  poor. 
She  falls  in  love  in  a  modest 
way  with  this  stray  waif  of  a  wild 
Englishman,  whom  she  thinks  God 
has  sent  to  her ;  but  Tom  had  put 
his  money  in  a  leathern  belt  around 
his  waist  when  he  jumped  over- 
board, and  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
he  suspects  Grace  of  having  it,  and 
admires  her  only  in  a  contemptuous 
way,  which  she  soon  discovers  and 
bears  meekly  and  uncomplainingly. 

Tom  stays  at  Alevalva,  partly  to 
;et  hold  of  his  belt,  partly  because 
le  has  nothing  else  to  do.  He 
turns  doctor  in  right  earnest;  warns 
the  villagers  of  the  approach  of  the 
.cholera,  does  all^the  good  that  he 
can — ^is  a  keen  naturalist — ingra- 
tiates himself  with  everybody,  and, 
in  spite  of  himself,  ends  by  despe- 
rately loving  sweet  Grace  Harvey, 
who  is  a  saint  and  a  pearl. 

There  are  beautiful  descriptions 
in  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  in 
fact  throughout  the  volume,  of  the 
glories  and  wonders  in  earth,  sea 
and  sky.  Tom  talks  rational  thedK 
ogy  with  the  curate,  Frank  Head- 
ley,  and  in  the  mouth  of  his 
hero,  Mr.  Kingsley  puts  wise  and 
good  and  comforting  words,  for 
whioh,  all  who  cead  should  thank 
him. 

In  Penalva  Castle,  the  property 
of  Viscount  Scoutbush,  Lord  of  the 
village  of  Alevalva;,  resides  the  Viso 
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eoanfs  sister,  who  has  .married  a 
poor  and  vain  poet,  in  whom  Tom 
soon  recognizes,  under  the  name  of 
Elslej  Vavasour,  a  certain  John 
Briggs,  his  quandam  playfellow 
and  student  in  their  native  Whit- 
bury.  This  couple  furnish  many 
chapters  of  wholesome  counsel  and 
interest! Dg  reading,  and  all  woman- 
kind may  make  weir  prettiest  and 
most  grateful  courtesy  to  the  author 
f>r  this  sentence,  which  Tom  mut- 
ters when  he  hears  of  the  petty 
squabbles  and  incessant  bickerings 
between  the  late  John  Briggs  and 
his  high  bom  Mrs.  Elsley  Vavasour : 
**'  I  flatter  myself  I  know  a  little 
what  women  are  made  of,  and  this 
I  know,  that  when  man  and  wife 
quarrel,  even  if  she  ends  the  battle, 
it  is  he  who  has  begun  it  I  never 
saw  a  case  yet  where  the  man  was 
not  the  most  in  fault,  and  Til  lay 
my  life  that  John  Briggs  has  led 
her  a  pretty  life." 

If  space  permitted,  we  oould  give 
many  and  many  passages  of  sound 
tmth  and  of  exquisite  delineation, 
but  we  must  proceed  with  the  story. 
The  cholera  came, and  after  its  rava- 
ges were  over,  Tom  leaves  poor  Grace 
with  a  heavy  heart  He  fairly  runs 
off  from  the  temptation  of  marrying 
her ;  the  war  is  raging  in  the  Crimea ; 
Lord  Scoutbush  is  going  to  it;  Frank 
Headley,  who  has  won  the  heart  of 
the  other  sister  of  the  Viscount,  the 
charming  Valencia  St  Just,  is  going 
too.  Tom  determines  to  take  his 
chance  in  the  same  venture.  Every- 
body rushes  to  London  en  route  for 
the  battle  field,  and  there  they  are 
delayed  by  the  sodden  freak  of  the 
soirdisant  Mr.  Vavasour,  who  gets 
most  causelessly  jealous  of  his  dear 
little  wife;  takes  to  laudanum, aban- 
dons his  family,  and  these  warriors, 
martial,  spiritual  and  medical  must 
all  stop  and  hunt  him  out,  before 
proceeding  any  farther,  ^om 
catches  him  at  last,  takes  him  down 
to  Whitbui7,  brings  Ja  hi^  wife  to 


see  him  die,  buries  him,  and  so 
ends  the  episode  of  a  small,  petu- 
lant genius,  with  a  soul  above  the 
gallipots  to  which  he  was  born,  and 
not  heroic  enough  to  battle  against 
the  great  world. 

Mark  Armsworth  offers  Tom  his 
plain  little  daughter  Mary  and  her 
fifty  thousand  pounds :  Tpm  grate- 
fully declines, — prefers  the  Crimea 
in  die  present,  and  the  memory  of 
Grace  for  the  past  and  future. 

He  disappears  in  the  East,  and 
never  was  heard  of  or  from  until 
last  Christmas,  when  he  walked  in- 
to his  father's  house,  as  quietly  aft 
if  he  had  left  it  the  day  before,  and 
there  discovered  Grace  Harvey, 
who  had  been  tending  the  old  man 
like  a  daughter  for  fifteen  months, 
and  wore  tied  around  her  heart, 
eating  into  it  like  a  snake,"  Tom's 
belt,  which  she  had  found  in  her 
own  mother's  possession  a  week  af- 
ter Tom  left  Alevalva. 

She  makes  him  promise  that  he 
will  never  ask  who  stole  the  belt ; 
Tom  tells  her  that  he  wants  to  be 
a  "thorough  Christian  now ;  that 
he  has  had  time  for  meditation  shut 
up  in  a  Tartar  prison,  and  that  she 
must  teach  him  about  their  Father 
in  Heaven, — as  his  wife." 

They  fall  into  each  other's  arms, 
^  and  so  the  9ld  heart  passed  away 
from  Thomas  Thumall ;  and  instead 
of  it  grew  up  a  heart  like  his  fath- 
er's, even  the  heart  of  a  little  child." 

Now,  this  makes  a  very  complete 
story,  and  a  very  interesting  one 
when  told  in  Eingsley's  grand  wa^ 
although  it  has  not  the  power  nor 
the  originality  of  some  things  which 
have  gone  before,  still  it  would  have 
been  welcomed  with  joy  by  the 
world-wide  circle  of  his  readers. 
But  possessed  by  some  evil  demon, 

the  Rector  of has  destroyed, 

utterly  destroyed  his  work.  It  is 
as  if  some  skillful  hand,  after  mixing 
a  grateful  and  cooling  salad,  should 
suddenly  inundate  me  bowl  with 
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n  steaming  nauseous  mixture,  giv- 
ing those  who  had  hoped  to  parUke 
of  it,  only  the  melancholy  satisiac- 
tion  of  picking^out  a  scrap  here  and 
there  uncontaminated  by  this  unne- 
cessary and  disagreeable  addition. 

Mr.  Kingsley  first  prefixes  what 
lie  calls  an  introductory  chapter, 
presenting  to  our  acquaintance 
Claude  Mellot,  an  artist,  and  Stan- 
grave,  "a  native  of  the  model  Re- 
public and  sleeping  partqer  in  a 
great  New  York  merchant  firm." 

They  are  talking  over  the  recent 
defeat  of  Fremont,  while  loumejring 
to  Whitbury  just  before  last  Christ- 
mas, and  Mr.  Kingsley  is  unjustifia- 
bly absurd  through  his  mouth- 
pieces in  his  hopes,  fears  and  wishes, 
not  to  mention  that  the  Christiani- 
ty  which  he  advocates  in  every  oth- 
«r  human  case  and  cause,  he  sets 
aside,  to  preach  damnation  to  slave- 
holders, in  this  fashion : 

^  My  dear  Claude,  our  loss  is  gain, 
^he  delay  of  the  next  four  years 
was  really  necessary,  that  we  might 
consolidate  our  party.  And  I  leave 
you  to  jud^,  if  it  have  grown  to 
Its  present  size  in  but  a  few  months, 
what  dimensions  it  will  have  at- 
tained  before  the  next  election. — 
We  reauire  the  delay,  too,  to  dis- 
cover wno  are  our  really  best  men; — 
not  merely  as  orators,  but  as  work- 
ers; and  you  English  ought  to  know, 
better  than  any  nation,  that  the  lat- 
ter class  of  men  are  those  whom 
the  world  most  needs ;  that  though 
Aaron  may  be  an  altogether  inspir- 
ed preacher,  yet  it  is  only  slow- 
tongued,  practical  Moses,  whose 
spokesman  he  is,  who  can  deliver 
Israel  from  their  taskmasters.  Be- 
ffide,  my  dear  fellow,  we  really 
want  the  next  four  years  to  look 
about  us,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
done.  Ere  four  years  be  over,  we 
will  have  a  ^positive  platform,'  at 
which  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
grumble." 

"^  I  still  think  with  Marie,  that 


your  ^osijave  platform  ^  is  already 
made  for  you,  plain  as  the  sun  ia 
heaven,  as  the  lightnings  of  SinaL 
Free  those  slaves  at  once  and  utter- 
ly!" 

** Impatient  idealist!  By  what 
means  ?  By  law,  or  by  force  \ — 
Leave  us  to  draw  a  cordon  sanit^ 
aire  round  the  tainted  States,  and 
leave  the  system  to  die  a  natural 
death,  as  it  rapidly  will  if  it  be  pre- 
vented from  enlarging  its  field. 
Don't  fancy  that  a  dream  of  mine. 
None  know  it  better  than  the  South- 
erners themselves.  What  makes 
them  ready  just  now  to  risk  hon- 
or, justice,  even  the  common  law 
of  nations  and  humanity,  in  th« 
struggle  for  a  new  sla\'e  territory? 
What  but  the  consciousness,  that 
without  virgin  soil,  which  will  yield 
rapid  and  enormous  profit  to  slave- 
labor,  they  and  their  institution 
must  be  ruined?" 

"  The  more  reason  for  accelerat- 
ing so  desirable  a  consummation, 
by  freeing  the  slaves  at  once  " 

**  Humph  1"  said  Stangrave,  with 
a  smile.  **  Who  so  cruel  at  times 
as  your  too-benevolent  philanthro- 
pist? Did  you  ever  count  the 
meaning  of  those  words  ?  Disnip- 
tion  of  the  Union,  an  invasion  of 
the  South  by  the  North ;  and  an 
intemecine  war,  aggravated  by  the 
horrors  of  a  general  rising  of  the 
shaves." 

"•  It  is  dreadful.  Heaven  knows, 
even  in  thought !  But,  Stangrave, 
can  any  moderation  on  your  part 
ward  1 1  ojff  ?  Where  there  is  crime, 
there  is  vengeance ;  and  without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission 
of  sin." 

"  God  knows!  It  may  be  true ; 
but  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever 
do  aught  to  hasten  what  may  come ! 
O,  Claude,  do  you  &ncy  that  I,  of 
all  men,  do  not  feel  at  moments  the 
thirst  for  brute  vengeance?" 

Gaude  was  silent 

**  Judge  for  yourself  you   who 
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know  all — ^what  man  among  us 
Boithernen  can  feel,  as  I  do,  what 
those  hapless  men  may  have  de- 
served  ?  I  who  have  day  and  night 
before  me  the  brand  of  their  cruel- 
ty,  filling  my  heart  with  fire.  I 
need  all  my  strength,  all  my  rea- 
son, at  times,  to  say  to  myself  as  I 
say  to  others,  ^Are  not  these  slave- 
holders men  of  like  passions  with 
yourself!  What  have  they  done 
which  you  would  not  have  done  in 
their  place  ? '  I  have  never  read 
that  key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Gahin.  I 
will  not  even  read  this  Dred,  ad- 
mirable as  I  believe  it  to  be." 

"Why should  you?" said  Claude. 
••Have  you  not  a  key  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  more  pathetic  than 
any  word  of  man's  or  woman's  I" 

"But  I  do  not  mean  that!  I  will 
BOt  read  them,  because  I  have  the 
key  to  them  in  my  own  heart, 
Claude;  because  conscience  has 
taught  me  to  feel  for  the  southerner 
aa  a  brother,  who  is  but  what  I 
might  have  been ;  and  to  sigh  over 
his  misdirected  courage  and  energy, 
not  with^hatred,  not  with  contempt; 
but  with  pity,'  all  ih^  more  intense 
the  more  he  scorns  that  pity." 

These  deferential  allusions  to  Ma- 
rie, he  then  explains  by  interweav- 
hig  his  story  with  the  episode  of  the 
loves  of  **  a  colored  girl  from  Geor- 

fia"  with  Stangrave.  Tom  Thumall 
as  been  the  instrument  of  her  re- 
lease from  tortures  Knd  disgrace. 
He  helped  her  ofif  from  bondage 
to  Canada,  having  promised  a 
southerner,  whom  he  met  dying  in 
the  East,  to  protect  this,  his  lady- 
love, from  harm. 

While  Tom  is  waiting  at  Ale- 
valva,  he  gets  a  letter  from  his  pro- 
t6g6;  a  decidedly  funny  epistle, 
in  which  she  tells  him  that  she  is 
to  be  a  great  actress,  that  she  has 
been  performing  in  New  York  to 
crowded  houses,  and  now  she  is 
ooming  to  London  to  snuff  up  in- 


cense and  snuff  out  all  rivals  on  the 
boards. 

As  if  this  is  not  enough  folly  for 
one  book  of  500  pages,  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  brings  the  youag  "  colored  per- 
son to  the  centre  of  civilization,  and 
under  the  name  of  "La  Cordifianna," 
she  takes  court  and  city  by  storm* 
All  London  lies  panting  at  her  feet  \ 
she  goes  to  live  with  Claude  Mellot 
and  Salina  his  wife,  and  her  regal 
loveliness  and  dignity  are  the  sur* 
prise  and  wonder  of  those  who  can- 
not guess  whence  sprang  this  Pho^ 
nix.  Among  the  prostrate,  grovels 
Lord  Scoutbush.  Now^  really,  Mr. 
Eingsley  may  be  a  raving  fed  Rad- 
ical, but,  positively,  he  ou^ht  to  have 
dealt  more  leniently  with  this  bud 
of  the  aristocracy;  he  should  not 
have  made  a  respectable  young  man 
so  ridiculous.  The  Viscount's  in- 
terviews with  "the  colored  girl  fro.m 
Georgia  "  fill  several  pages ;  weary 
of  the  adulation  she  receives,  anx- 
ious to  rid  herself  of  a  suitor  who 
cannot  go  in  "quest  of  the  San|^re- 
al"— she  tells  her  noble  suppliant 
that  she  is  a  runaway  slave;  to 
which  he  answers  that  this  is  only 
another  good  reason  tor  marrying 
her ;  "  if  you  become  my  viscount- 
ess, you  take  my  rank" 

"  but  public  opinion,  my  lord  T 
"  Why,  madam,  you  don't  know 
England ;  no  one  is  a  slave  in  Eng- 
land." Why,  madam,  you  will  have 
all  London  at  your  teet  the  more 
they  know  your  story."  "Marie 
was  deeply  affected.  Making  all 
allowances  for  the  impulses  of  youth, 
she  could  not  but  see  that  her  ori- 
gin formed  no  bar  whatever  to  her 
marrying  a  nobleman;  and  that  he 
honestly  believed  that  it  would  form 
none  in  the  opinion  of  his  com- 
peers, if  she  proved  herself  worthy 
of  his  choice."  So  that  Mr.  Eangs- 
ley  wishes  the  ijznorant  to  under- 
stand that  the  iUegitimato  daugh- 
ter of  a  mulatress  would  be  conatd- 
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ered  the  most  eligible  match  for 
a  British  peer  and  honorable  gen- 
tleman. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  ihe  worthy 
Scoutbush  pleads  to  the  hi^h-soul- 
ed  Marie;  she  dismisses  him,  and 
quarrels  with  Stangrave  because  he, 
too,  is  a  little  backward  in  accept- 
ing the  ^quest  of  the  Sangreal," 
and  in  fact,  fights  shy  when  he  sus- 
pects her  equivocal  descent  —  a 
proof  of  dastardly  and  pitiful  mean- 
ness which  cuts  Mr.  Kings! ey  to 
the  quick. 

The  American  escapes  to  the 
continent,  racked  with  love, — 
Marie  falls  on  Salina's  neck  and 
"sobs  out  the  story  of  her  life>" 
What  it  was,  need  not  be  told.  A 
little  common  sense  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  fill  up  for  him- 
self "^  the  story  of  a  beautiful  slave.'' 

I  own  to  a  malicious  disappoint- 
ment :  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
Mr.  Eingsleys  ^'story  of  a  beautiful 
slave.^  Like  Mr.  Pecksniff^  when 
he  sentimentalizes  over  Martin 
Chuzzlewit's  plans  for  a  grammar 
school,  "  I  must  rM)nfess  it  would  be 
an  amusement  to  me^'  to  see  what 
Mr.  Kingsley  would  make  of  "the 
story  of  a  beautiful  slave."  Judg- 
ing by  what  he  has  already  done,  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  been  umqtu. 
And,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  hint 
thrown  out  thatSa^ina  likewise  told 
her  story  to  Marie,  and  it  does  not 
come  to  light  either.  As  Mrs.  Mel- 
lot  was  even  more  good  than  Ma- 
rie and  almost  as  handsome,  her 
mother  posstbly  was  jet  black,  for 


histories  seem  latterly  to  show  that 
the  infusion  of  African  blood  is  a 
help  to  beauty  and  a  main-stay  of 
goodness. 

Salina  takes  Marie  to  the  Rhine 
for  their  mutual  benefit ;  tiiey  meet 
the  fugitive  Stangrave;  Tom  ^on 
his  way  to  the  Crimea)  joins 
the  party ;  Stangrave  confesses — ^"If 
I  have  wronged  her,  I  have  ofifered 
to  right  her,  if  I  have  left  her,  I 
have  sought  her  again ;  and  if  I  left 
her  when  I  knew  nothing,  now  that 
I  know  all,  I  ask  her  here,  before 
you,  to  become  my  wife. 

Tom  looked  enquiringly  at  Marie. 

"  Yes,  I  have  told  him  all,  all"— 
and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Well,  sud  Tom,  Mr.  Stangrave 
is  a  very  enviable  person,"  with 
which  remarkable  avowal  we  close 
the  conversation,  and  we  need  not 
enquire,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  don^t  tell 
us  what  the  "all"  was,  and  as  Tom 
thought  Stangrave  "enviable,"  of 
course  he  must  have  been. 

To  criticise  more  elaborately 
such  a  work  as  this  would  be 
time  and  indignation  thrown  away. 
Had  "Two  Years  Ago"  emana- 
ted from  a  common  pen,  we  would 
have  said  "  let  it  lie  in  its  own 
mire,"  but  Mr.  Kingsley  owed  it 
to  his  fellow  men  not  to  disgrace 
himself  thus.  He  had  won  a  proud 
reputation — his  words  were  trump- 
et-tongued,  and  what  he  had  wnt- 
ten  entitled  him  to  be  read  agun, 
no  matter  what  the  subject — but  he 
had  no  right  to  bury  his  talents  in 
such  a  napkin  as  this,  aod  under 
such  foul  earth. 
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TEA  AVD  TBA  DRINKERS. 


Tea  drinking  is  inseparably  as- 
sociated in  oar  mind  with  bright 
fireS)  cheerful  ftuses,  innocent  mirth, 
and  the  glad  welcome  and  divine 
music  of  female  affection.  The 
tutelary  Deity  of  the  gentle  nar- 
cotic should  be  painted  as  the  fair- 
est of  the  Penates — a  woman  of 
serene  presence,  and  loving  eyes — 

"Upon  whose  forehead   many  graces 
sit— 
Under  the  ahadowof  her  even  brows.*' 

Without  the  tea-kettle  *^  sounding 
its  steamy  notes  of  preparation," 
the  circle  of  domestic  enjoyment  is 
incomplete.  It  has  no  equal,  it  ad- 
mits of  no  substitute.  A  monarch 
in  its  own  domain,  the  tender  des- 
potism of  its  rule  laps  us  in  a  pleas- 
ant Elysium.  To  all  but  the  coarsest 
•  nerves,  the  genial  warmth  of  the 

3>int  that  sings  within  is  a  very 
isfir  vita.  Care,  fatigue,  every 
"  shadow  of  annoyance  "  is  subdued 
by  its  penetrating  and  diffusive 
virtue.  Its  delightful  excitation, 
crowned  yrith  silvery  clouds  of  the 
fimcy,  flushed  with  an  aurora  of 
Bweet  thoughts  is  followed  by  no 
throng  of  gross  and  turbid  sensa- 
tions, BO  ^stumbling  upon  dark 
mountains,"  no  ^  uneasy  perturba- 
tion in  head  and  stomach,"  which 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us  is  ^  so  much 
worse  to  bear  than  any  definite 
pain  or  ache."  No!  the  genius 
that  lurks  in  the  cup  which  **cheers 
but  not  inebriates"  is  an  honest, 
kindly,  amiable  spirit  Delicious 
are  the  spells,  irresistible  is  the 
witchery  which  steals  away  our 
gneis,  but  she  does  not  come  with 
comfort  and  peace  in  one  hand,  and 
Remorse — as  in  a  famous  painting 
of  Corregio— bearing  a  viper  in  the 
other.  It  is  true,  that  Tea,  like 
every  virtuous  and  excellent  insti- 


tution in  this  world  of  slander,  has 
met  with  detractors.  Men  who 
pretend  to  science,  (for  be  as- 
sured, it  is  all  pretension,)  have 
been  known  to  deny  its  efficacious- 
ness altogether;  to  proceed  even 
so  fiir  as  to  declare  it  absolutely 
noxious — a  deceitful  herb  sowing 
the  subtle  seeds  of  a  slow,  but  sure 
destruction.  We  scorn  the  impu- 
tation, we  despise  the  calumniator. 
What!  because  certain  lean,  and 
fretful  creatures,  whose  pampered 
peevishness  is  a  tribulation  to  all 
their  acquaintances— choose  to  at- 
tribute their  wakefulness  "  o'pights" 
to  tea,  instead  of  the  true  cause— 
conscience,  and  late  suppers — bi% 
we,  whose  conscience  troubles  us 
not,  and  to  whom  late  suppers  are 
an  abomination,  to  be  frightened 
into  abandoning  the  best  and  ten^ 
derest  of  friends,  the  faithfiilest  of 
companions,  the  most  soothing, 
joyous,  delectable  sprite  that  ever 
descended  from  the  **  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  the  plighted  clouds," 
to  sanctify  a  lower  element,  and  to 
bestow  upon  mortals  a  benison  of 
enchantmeut  f  We  venture  to  say 
that  every  loyal  tea  drinker  treats 
the  insinuations  of  these  pseudo 
physicians  with  contempt  Are 
they  not  the  very  monsters  who 
convert  the  bowels  of  their  suffer- 
ing patients  into  wholesale  apothe- 
cary emporiums,  and  whose  impu- 
dent faces  not  unfrequently  dow 
with  the  blossoms  of  Bacchus  f 
Avaunt,  Sathanas  t 

"  'Twas  the  fiend  that  spoke." 

We  would  not  be  understood  as 
utterly  depreciating  aH  other  stimu- 
lants. Our  devotion  is  not  so  nar- 
row-minded and  exclusive.  We 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our 
occasional  indebtedness  to  Coffee, 
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1  excessively  cold  weather,  and 
r  a  reasonably  hearty  dinner, 
leded  by  a  walk  of  ten  miles  or 
eabout,  we  have  found  this 
irage  (especially  if  served  in  a 
sate  cup'  of  French  manufac- 
)  highly  palatable  and  invigo- 
ag.  A  cigar,  none  of  your 
npery  "  oak  leaves,''  but  a  real 
anos — may  at  such  a  time  be 
m  with  advantage.  It  should 
imoked  in  an  easy  chair,  next 
fire,  with  the  interlude  of  a  sip 
r  each  protracted  puff.  Nor 
1  we  pretend  to  be  particularly 
idalized,  if  in  place  of  the  cof- 
you  pay  court  to  the  "straw- 
•red  hock-flavored  Carolina  Ma- 
a,"  that  is,  if  you  are  a  prudent 
1,  and  happen  to  have  a  fi-iend, 
ally  prudent  beside  you.  There 
certain  seasons  when  (with  the 
nso  we  have  mentioned)  a  little 
al  indulgence  of  this  kind  is 
)ly  not  amiss.  Even  Milton  in- 
3  his  friend  Oyriak  Skinner  to 
e  such  social  reunion — 

day  deep  thoughu  resolve  with  me 

o  drench, 

irth  that  afUt  no  repenting  draws," 

gain,  the  same  great  master,  in 
met  of  the  most  genial  spirit^ 
perfect  melodv  of  numbers, 
to  another  fnend,  Lawrence 
elieve, 

It  neai;  repast  shall  feast  us  light 

id  choice, 

Vttic  taste,  with  winSf  whence  we 

ay  rise 

ir  the  lute  well-teuched,  and  art- 

l  voice 

ble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan 

fter  all,  there  may  be  danger 
best  of  us,  even  in  the  hu- 
hock-flavored  Madeira,  and 
not  upon  the  wine  "  whether 
ed,  opal,  golden,  or  of  the 
'el low .  lustre  of  the  dying 
t,  is  perhaps  a  wise  warning 
uld  all  obey.  But,  for  Tka, 
r  indulge  our  fondness  with- 
lar,  and  without  reproach." 


.  From  humble  bohea  to  exquisite 
hyson,  the  quintessence  of  fragrant 
delights— not  excepting  the  interme- 
diate classes  of  conpo,  carapo,  sou- 
chonff,  pouchong^  hyeon  skin^  y<mng 
hyson  and  ttoankay — we  need  not 
fear  to  quaff  deeply  of  them  all, 
but  with  due  deference  for  the  illua- 
trioua  authorities  on  the  other  side« 
we  give  it  as  our  decided  judgment, 
founded  upon  long  experience, 
whose  data  have  l^en  carefully 
husbanded,  that  the  black  teas  are 
preferable  for  general  use,  sprink- 
led, if  the  tea-lover  so  wills  it  witlt 
a  moderate  contribution  of  gun- 
powder. Hazlitt,  who  .was  drunk, 
(we  grieve  to  say  it,)  for  three 
weelu  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
but  whose  affections,  thereafter, 
were  fortunately  centered  with  an 
undivided  passion  upon  tea,  was  ac- 
customed to  partake  immensely  of 
this  identical  mixture.  Somebody 
(Talfourd  perliaps)  declared  that  it' 
destroyed  him;  for  our  part,  we 
believe  that  the  destruction  was 
confined  wholly  to  the  gentle  liquid, 
and  that  Hazlitt,  like  Doctor  John- 
son, derived  new  strength  and 
youth  from  its  tender  inspiradonsi 
We  scruple  not  to  confess  that  we 
are  somewhat  dUletanti  in  the 
choice  of  our  teas.  The  knowledge 
of  this  weakness,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  prompted  a  friend  (instiga- 
ted likewise  without  doubt  by  ue 
devil,)  to  practice  upon  us,  not  loQg 
since,  a  base  deception  which  we 
have  tried  to  forgive,  but  can  never 
forget 

This  friend — we  rank  him  as  a 
simple  acquaintance  now— ^is  the 
proprietor  of  ^  large  wholesale 
grocery,  and  is  frequently  in  the 
way  of  trade,  brought  in  contact 
with  foreign,  merchants  and  the 
captains  of  vessels.  Upon  a  fine 
morning  last  spring  we  visited  him 
in  his  store  lor  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining a  rich  assortment  of  teas 
just  imported.    Among  the  boxes 
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one  jery  emioiiB  oheet,  oddlj 
omMnented  with  prepostorous  bie- 
roglyphicB  which  we  were  givea 
to  understand  contained  imperial 
pehoe,  the  rarest,  and  most  precions 
tea  of  the  first  daes.  li^istfully,  and 
with  moistened  ejee  we  lingered 
orer  the  treasure. 

•That  box,"  said  our  fnend,  **  I 
hare  procnied  from  Capt  Wilson, 
just  in  from  China,  who  assures  me 
that  he  seized  it  in  the  royal  grounds 
during  the  late  insurreotion  which 
uprooted  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
that  country.  It  is  very  expenuve 
"—three  doHars  a  pound — bat  let 
me  see,  yes,  I  think  I  can  afford  to 
pkfejoa  half  a  pound,  as  you*re  a 
regular  customer,  and  so  exceeding- 
ly fond  of  the  article."  And  there- 
upon he  weighed  out,  and  neatly 
folded  in  a  piece  of  yellow-paper 
thequantity  deeignatea. 

We  bore  it  home  with  rapture. 
lliat  very  night,  five  of  our  friends, 
staunch  tea-drinkers  all,  assembled 
in  our  comfortable  sanctum  to  dia- 
eosB  the  imperial  pekoe.  A  larse 
silver  urn  of  our  graDdmothera, 
laed  only  upon  memorable  occi- 
nons,  hummed  its  dreamy  tune 
upon  the  hearth.  The  silence  of 
espeotation  brooded  over  the  com- 


pany. At  length  the  fascinating 
liquid,  spouting  and  bubbling,  was 
poured  out  into  six  of  our  hand- 
somest China  cups,  and  handed 
round  by  the  butler,  with  an  air  of 
yast  gravity  and  importance.  And 
now,  after  the  process  of  sweetening 
and  stirring,  there  was  a  generu 
{>au8e — ^that  strange  preface  of  an- 
ticipation, in  wmch  the  human 
mind  is  pleased  to  indulge  upon 
the  brink  of  a  great  delight  And 
then,  six  silver  spoons  simultane- 
ously soufi^ht  the  depths  of  as  many 
cups,  and  Drimming  with  the  smoky 
nectar,  were  slowly  carried  to  six 
eager  lips.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  olank  amazement,  rapidly 
succeeded  by  uneauivocal  symp- 
toms of  anger  and  disappointment 
^OsmomileP  said  one,  '^quas- 
na  r  cried  another,  **  ipeoachuaua  T 
groaned  a  third,  and  without  more 
ado,  the  five  guests  rose  solemnly 
to  their  feet,  and  bestowing  upon 
us  a  withering  look,  left  the  apart- 
ment None  of  those  gentlemen 
have  ever  crossed  our  threshold 
nnce.  Alas  I  the  instability  of 
friendship!  yet  let  us  confess  it, 
their  exasperation  was  but  too  na- 
tural under  the  circumstances. 


TO  HSNRT  WARD  BKBOHXR,  D  J>. 

O,  Reyerend  Mr.  Beecher— Henry  Ward, 

(With  all  the  lettered  sentiiielB  that  rise, 
And  o*er  your  name  and  lame  keep  jealous  ffuard,) 
'  There's  many  a  man  whom  many  men  oaU  wise, 
And  great  as  wise,  and  good  as  wise  and  great, 

Who  all  your  thousand  sins  doth  recogniie, 
And  at  their  worth  your  dozen  virtues  rate : 

Bat  there's  a  witness  of  another  gais»— 
A  crowd,  a  mob,  a  worid  ignobtU^ 

Whose  trade  is  not  in  wherefores  or  in  whys,- 
Whose  gospel  creed  is  what  it  seems  to  see  |— 
What  t]u»af— «,  ilietw,  i:  no  one  denies 
Ton  mm  an  *' ornament'*  to  little  sffs. 
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In  making  up  the  Editor*B  Table  for  the 
present  month,  we  feel  bound  to  return  to 
the  entire  press  of  the  South,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  press  of  South  Carolina,  our 
cordial  thanks  for  the  hearty  greeting  with 
which  the  first  number  of  IUtssbll's  Mao- 
AZINS  has  been  unanimously  honored. 

The  difficulties  belonging  to  the  inoep- 
tion  of  a  literary  enterprise  like  ours,  are 
everywhere  considerable,  but  amongst 
-us,  owing  to  circumstances,  it  would  be 
useless  to  specify,  they  are  peculiarly 
discouraging.  Nevertheless,  believing 
that  an  organ  of  Southern  genius  and 
opinion  was  imperatively  demanded,  and 
confident  that  the  people  were  ready  and 
eager  to  sustain  it,  we  have  undertaken 
to  supply  this  great  want,  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  through  public 
and  private  sources — unsolicited,  spon- 
taneoi^,  sincere,  a  universal  "God 
ipeed  "  has  cheered  our  labor,  and  fur- 
nished us  with  the  brightest  auguries  of 
final  and  complete  success. 

A  periodical,  which  shall  be  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  mind,  the  morals, 
the  social  and  political  position  of  a 
nation,  cannot  certainly,  be  established 
in  a  day.  It  must  win  its  way  slow- 
ly through  serious  trial,  many  heavy, 
and  sometimes — to  all  appearance — 
insurmountable  obstacles,  until  it  has 
BO  fixed  itself  upon  the  regards  of  the 
community,  and  become  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  popular  thought  and 
sentiment,  that,  upon  all  sufarjects  Vital 
to  the  general  welfare,  it  may  unhesi- 
tatingly claim  to  "  speak  with  authority." 
To  secure  an  influence  thus  wide  and 
undisputed,  it  must  be  understood  at  the 
beginning,  that  the  periodical  owes  no 
allegiance  to  cliques,  sects  or  parties, 
that  it  designs  to  be  catholic  and  conser- 
vative, as  fulfilling  the  only  conditions 
whereby  it  may  become  represantatiue. 

No  other  policy  can  command,  or 
should  deserve,  the  approval  of  the 
people,  and  upon  such  a  policy  the 
editors  of  Russell's  Magazine  have 
determined.  They  look  with.confideace 
lo  the  issue.  Year  after  year,  under  the 
pressure  of  foreign  insolence  and  out^ 
rage,  the  Southern  States  have  been 
drawing  closer  the  bands  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  and  developing  in  self-re- 
liance,' eneray,  couracre,  and  aU  the 
^  resources  of  independent  nationality, 
*they  are  rapidly  aspiring  to  the  station 


whi<^  Qod  designed  that  they  shoiild 
occupy  and  adorn. 

Growing  out  of  this  devefopment,  a 
senuine  taste  for  art  and  literatttfe 
begins  to  display  itself.  Authors  by 
profession  are  no  longer  wholly  unre- 
cognized. The  bread  of  wise  cowicfl, 
thrown  by  thinking  men  upon  the  waten, 
is  returning  to  them  after  "  n»any  days.** 

The  literary  pioneers  of  the  South — 
those  who  have  been  working  ^wilk 
darkness  compassed  round,"  may  now 
hail  the  glimmer  of  a  true  light---^alvt, 
doubtful,  struggling,  but  still  broadening 
up  towards  the  morning.  To  aid  in  the 
spread  of  intelligence  and  knowledge, 
to  embody,  the  thought  and  philoaopfaj, 
the  wit,  wisdom,  and  genial  taste  of  our 
section  of  the  republic,  U  not,  we  trust, 
so  ambitious  a  purpose  as  to  be  beyona 
the  reach  of  steadfast  and  oonscientioiis 
effort. 

With  us,  it  is  a  work  of  love — no  less 
than  of  patriotic  duty.  We  sAiall  qoC 
lightly  or  willingly  abandon  it. 

A  brilliant  superficiality  is  the  charae- 
teristic  of  this  age.  Not  that  we  would 
be  understood  as  denying  that  scho- 
larship as  comprehensive  and  profouad 
as  any  that  has  ever  existed  or  may 
be  attained  by  man,  is  to  be  met  with 
now  as  formerly;  but  we  mea%  tliat 
of  the  thousands  who  pretend  to  scho- 
larship, there  is  probably  but  a  frac- 
tion who,  in  view  of  any  high  and  just 
standards,  are  able  to  make  these  pre- 
tensions good.  As  for  mere  amMntr 
students,  "  their  name  is  legion."  Tha 
thousand  periodical  publications  of  the 
day  have  placed  it  within  the  power  of 
any  one  of  ordinary  capacity,  to  acquire 
an  inkling  of  all  science  and  learning, 
and  furnish,  we  are  free  to  say,  in  con- 
nection with  synoptical  compendiums 
and  Encyclopoedias,  a  standing  tempta- 
tion to  Charlaunism.  Thus,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  true  scholar  and  the 
people,  is  becoming  daily  less  marked. 
Uow  often  do  we  see  in  society,  the 
flashy  egotist,  of  ready  tongue,  and  quick 
memory,  take  precedence  of  men  of 
incomparably  higher  at^in meats,  who 
are  thus  forced  to  tolerate  a  flood  of 
jaivon,  the  more  revolting,  from  the  air 
and  manner  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. A  shallow  Electicism  reigns 
triumphant    Dogmatism  of  assertion  is 
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aU  iha(  is  neeesnry  to  gala  a  man  the 
reputation  of  being  a  philosopher.  If 
the  immease  multiplication  of  books  and 
periodtcala  has  extended  the  circle  of 
general  information,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  has  fostered,  in  equal 
degree,  tJie  naturaf  human  propensity  to 
•ROgance  and  vanity. 

Every  schoolboy  who  has  studied 
Blair's  Rhetoric,  and  Everett  on  Versifi- 
cation, claims  to  be  as  good  a  Rhet- 
orician, and  Prosodist  as  his  master. 
Gentlemen  in  trade,  who  subscribe  to 
PtanamCs  Magazine,  and  really  imagine 
that  modest  Monthly  to  be  an  authority 
in  criticism,  talk  with  glib  confidence 
about  the  **old  style  novelists,'*  and 
the  "  melodramatic  devtm—*^^  of  Bui- 
wer  Lytton,  and  other  writers  of  that 
"school."  They  will  also  inform  vou, 
that  "Genius  can  no  more  produce 
an  Unworthy  work  than  the  Sun  rise 
without  shining,"  and  that  Tennyson's 
«*Maud,"  and  Walter  Scott's  ''Count 
Robert,  of  Paris,"  are  admirable  art- 
products,  and  iair  exponents  of  their 
authors'  ability.  Even  those  who  pos- 
sess leisure  and  opportunity,  are  not 
above  this  wretched  second-hand  pur^  . 
chase  of  opinion.  Now,  we  submit, 
that  Knowledge  is  not  a  shufiling  retail 
pedler,  disjpoeing  of  her  favors  as  Jews 
dispose  of  old  clothes,  hawking  them 
about  the  streets  and  thoroughfares,  and 
leadfly  accessible  to  whomsoever  may 
give  her  a  moment's  attention,  but  a 
retiring  goddess,  to  be  worshipped  in 
soUtu<te  and  with  painful  and  protracted 
yiffils.  Her  requisitions  are  stern  and 
unbending.  The  midqight  lamp,  the 
travail  of  the  mind,  somewhat  even  of 
the  bloom  and  buoyancy  of  health,  she 
may  justly  demand  of  her  votaries.  How 
then  can  your  literary  Joseph  Surfaces 
expect  to  be  regarded  by  the  scholar  as 
otherwise  than  quacks  and  pretenders, 
of  the  most  insufiersble  class.  Preten- 
sion is  slways,  and  jper  neuMHUU^m  rsi, 
disgusting,  but  nretension  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  letters  is  doubly  nause- 
ons,  because  of  its  effrontery.  But.  apart 
from  literature,  the  languages,  hmtt  la- 
%rt»,  etc,  is  it  not  demonstrable  that  even 
in  the  professions  where  the  line  of  study 
is  rigid  and  special.  Quackery,  gravely 
habited  in  black,  with  sententious  speech 
and  solemn  visage,  imposes  upon  half 
the  world,  and  jostles  merit  and  honesty 
out  of  the  way. 

PycroA,  in  his  sensible  work  upon 
« English  Reading,"  makes  the  follow- 
ing just  remarks,  apropos  of  this  subject : 

**  Supposing  men  horn  with  minds 
literally  a  blank  sheet  oi  paper,  and  that 
these  tablets  were  required  to  be  Isid 
open  for  the  inspection  of  their  neigh- 
bors, should  we  not  find  how  little  there 
was  to  he  seen  on  topics  with  which 


individuals  are  supposed  to  be  well 
scquainted,  and  how  indistinctly  and 
inaccurately,  even  that  little  is  often 
inscribed. 

"  Were  the  minds  of  many  thus  laid 
bare,  all  that  at  the  moment  remained 
for  judgment  would  aemn  Its*  the  mequi- 
eiiione^a  Itfhj  tAan  the  deeuluny  reading 
of  an  hour*  Oh  \  if  the  pale  patient, 
blistered,'  bled,  and  reduced,  could  so 
read  his  physician ;  if  the  client  with  his 
estate  in  chancery,  could  so  pry  into  the 
narrow  data  on.  which  his  lawyer  founds 
such  broad  conclusions — if  those  who 
dream  of  the  unlimited  powers  of  min- 
isterial sagacity,  could  so  prove  "  with 
what  very  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed,"  many  would'  agree  that  the 
goodness  of  Providence  is  in  no  way 
more  remarkable  than  in  this,  that  in  the 
wise  economy  of  creation,  all  disturbing 
causes  are  so  nicely  calculated  and  bal- 
anced, that  busy  man  has  even  less 
power  to  do  mischief  than  he  imagines 
to  do  good." 

In  the  pages  of  the  old  Charleston 
Citif  GoMtU,  published  upwards  of  a 
.  half  century  since,  we  find  a  curious 
letter  from  a  French  engineer,  (Campe* 
nas,)  directed  to  Napoleon,  while  he  was 
general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  It 
seems  that  the  patriotic  man  of  science, 
who  lived  in  Paris,  hailing  the  triumphs 
of  "  citizen  "  Buonaparte,  with  the  en* 
thusiasm  common  at  the  time  among 
his  countrymen,  had  racked  his  brains 
to  discover  some  means  by  which  the 
French  should  so  on  from  conquest  to 
conquest,  with  this  diflerence  only — that 
victory  in  future  should  be  bloodless 
upon  their  part.  At  length,  he  fell  upon 
a  plan  so  profound  in  its  conception,  so 
grand  in  its  detail,  that  we  cannot  help 
quoting  the  ingenious  engineer's  words, 
which  will  do  more  justice  to  his  mas^ 
nificent  idea  than  we  could  possibly  do 
by  any  partial  description  of  our  own. 

**  Tne  only  enemy,"  (says  he,  address- 
ing Napoleon,)  '*  which  remains  for  you 
to  combat,  is  separated  from  us  by  the 
sea.  Finish  in  the  wise  manner  in  which 
you  have  begun  the  work  of  a  conti- 
nental peace,  and  then  come  and  repose 
yourself  awhile  amonpf  us  nnder  your 
laurels.  *  •  The  artist  who  addresses 
you,  filled  with  the  most  lively  gratitude^ 
will  erect,  if  the  means  of  execution  be 
afforded  him,  a  vast  edifice,  whence  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  labors  there  will 
issue  an  serial  vessel,  capable  of  carry- 
ing up  with  you  more  than  two  hundred 
pertontt  and  which  may  be  directed  to 
any  point  of  the  compass.  You  can  thus 
without  any  danger,  hover  above  the 
fleets  of  the-enemy,  and  thunder  against 
them  like  a  new  Jupiter,  merely  by 
throwing   perpendicularly    downwasds 
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fire-bnnds,  made  of  a  substance  whfch 
will  kindle  only  by  contact  and  percus- 
«ion  at  the  end  or  its  fall,  bat  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  exting^ursh.  ♦  ♦ 
The  pwiod  of  this  enterprise — ^if  my 
faumbW  voice  can  be  heard — ia  not  fkr 
distetit.  A  single  campaign  would  be 
sufficient  to  realize  the  whole  of  mj 
plan.  *  *  Perhaps  you  may  think  it 
more  prudent  to  begin  at  once,  by  forcing 
the  British  Cabinet  to  capitulate,  whfcn 
you  may  easily  do,  as  you  will  have  it  m 
your  power  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
dbn,  or  any  other  of  the  maritime  towns 
of  England/' 

It  wa«  fortunate  for  the  "  fast  anchored 
Island  "  that  this  stupendous  scbemewas 
»ot  carried  out,  or  where  now  would  be 
the  British  name  and  glory  ?  The  Com- 
mander-in-chief, being  a  great  genius, 
was  of  course  an  eminently  practical 
man,  and  most  probably  threw  cold 
water  upon  the  scheme,  or  at  any  rate 
refused  to  throw  money  to  the  inventor, 
which  was  much  the  same  thing.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  by  some  strange 
combination  of  circumstances,  accident, 
ehanoe  discoveries,  or  whatever  you 
please;  such  a  design  eouJd  have  been 
successfully  executed ,'  what  a  change  it 
would  have  made  in  the  aspect  of  affairs ! 
The  picture  of  an  awful  and  disastrous 
march  through  Russian  snows — of  a 
^eat  humiliation — an  ignominious  ex- 
ile*:-a  brief  return  to  better  fortunes — 
the  final  overthrow — and  the  lingering 
death — all  these  would  have  found  no 
place  in  History,  but  instead  of  them, 
we  should  have  before  us — Napoleon 
flying  comfortably  through  the  **  upper 
air "  with  several  score  of  his  favorite 
friends,  drinking  cofibe  and  playing  at 
eeartej  while  s  body  of  experienced 
engineers  and  marksmen  let  fall  their 
fiery  missiles  upon  British  ships  or  cities, 
totally  unable  to  deibnd  themselves,  and 
in  the' last  state  of  perplexity  and  terror. 
Further,  we  mscy  imagine  the  ^  Second 
JHipiter,"  stepping  to  the  edgb  of  tbebal- 
toon,  and  turning  his  glass  downward, 
exclaiming  In  a  tone  different  from  that 
he  used  at  WateTioo.^''JXs/  iu  An- 
gkUsj  Im  Anglais  r^ 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  a  back 
number  of  the  Df ew  York  Cruyon,  (the 
ablest  Art  journal  in  the  country)-— we 
happened  upon  a  review  of  Lewes*  life 
of  Goethe,  whose  unusual  originality 
and  force  of  analysis,  must  rivet  the 
attention  of  e^ry  cuKfvated  reader.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  author  thinks 
most  decidedly  fbr  himself.  His  views 
1  may  not,  perimps,  be  considered  ortho- 
dox, but  we  are  not  disposed  to  question 
them  ui»on  that  account.*  Heterodoxy 
is   not  unfftBquently  the  ben^imteg  of 


"  GPenitatly  eonsfderad,  Ooethe  woaU 
seem,  in  a  measure,  to  have  been  rather 
baptised  than  immersed  in  the  flesh — 
having  drawn  vigor  of  body  and  -meatal 
balance flrom  his  father; — a  happy  dispo- 
sition and  the  mdimetttar|r  forftia  of  a 
winged  imagination  from  his  mothers* 
a  butter-fly  love  of  woman  and  a  col- 
lateral taste  fbr  the  esthetics  in  dteaa 
from  his  ancestors.  What  an  embryo- 
logical  preparation  and  capital  for  a  lour 
and  happy  life—broad-set  sails,  with  aU 
but  plethoric  winds — needing  no  ortho- 
dox blessing  to  spin  it  out  to  the  harmiK 
nious  tenuity  of  an  evening  shadow — ^iia 
two  poles  having  vigorous  root  ia  I 
and  earth. 

**  I%e  youth  of  Goethe  has  no  i 
features  of  interest,  save  his  great  lin- 
guistic aptitudes,  which  bordered  oa 
abnormal  precocity — too  frequently  the 
sure  index  of  a  defective  growth.  Hia 
filial  relationship  to  his  father  was  purelf 
mechanical,  and  cerebrally  cold ;  and  that 
to  his  mother — notwithstanding  its  jav»- 
nile  dash  of  spontaneity — was  not  moiw 
ally  subordinate  enough  to  ^^e  that 
maternal  supremacy,  so  beneficial  in  ita 
results,  where  not  vitiated  by  incapacity. 
For  his  sister,  Cornelia,  his  attachment^ 
though  strong,  was  not  such  as  to  leave 
any  visible  or  permanent  impression  on 
his  character  or  conduct. 

^  It  is  only  through  the  heart  that  we 
hold  fellowship  with  our  kindred— that 
we  fbrm  manifold  links  of  sympatic  with 
our  fellow  men,  in  every  stage  of  life, 
and  form  bonds  of  union  with  them,  too 
stronff  to  be  broken  by  the  material  and 
morel  vicissitudes  to  which  We  are  all 
so  painfully  subject  in  this  vrorld. 

"Wltat  a  striking  exemplification  of 
this  does  Groethe  give  in  his  interooorse 
with  other  boys.  With  them  he  is  heart- 
lessly fastidious,  narrow  and  aelflsh— 
fitticaUy  elective  where  he  should  be 
spontaneously  liberal  and  general  in  his 
likings — unable  to  make  up  in  intenaity 
what  he  hieked  in  ezpansiveness*  It  is 
due  to  tWs  that  his  worid4ife  had  bat 
few  more  edifying  ramifications  than  Mm 
family«life — that  his  experiences  hung 
but  upon  a  segregated  few  of  the  inno- 
merable  and  varied  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  human  existence.  Coiled  up 
within  his  own  regal  individuality,  and 
knit  to  a  few  stems  of  aristocracy,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  great,  though  lowly, 
souls  of  humanity,  which  spiritually 
throb  in  countless  numbers  through  the 
intermingling  substrata  of  humble  li^ 

**  Into'  the  deep,  broad  heart  of  Ger 
many,  Ooethe  never  fully  entered,  but 
into  its  intellect  he  net  only  penetraiBd 
thoroughly,  bat  reigns  there  paramowit. 

"  Goethe  wonld  have  been  an  oiganic 
masterpiece  of  o^r  race,  if  the  afirihmi 
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kmmntm  wik  tke  hnad^  ^tnmratimM^ 
mmd  knmmu  fuatuiu  of  hts  mind.  It 
would  have  been  w^  for  Mr«  Z^ewes  i£ 
he  h»d  fiitly  recof  oised  the  greatness 
«i  beiag^  alone  possible  from  the  moral 
kyBBoa  of  these  two  gfeat  factors  of  ow 
Bature.  Failing  to  do  so,  his  conoeption 
of  Ooethe*s  greatness  -is  feeble,  firag- 
■Bsntaiy,  and  imperfect,  and  leaves  his 
Mneral  estimate  of  him,  however-genial 
in  iu  aatuie  and  spirit,  very  partial  and. 


**  As  a  friend,  Groethe,  from  a  libera] 
point  of  view,  is  a  blank,  a  mere  ephe- 
■seral  spark,  springing  out  of  a  dead 
■nasof  cold  indifference,  paiafnUy  appa- 
•eat  in  the  ellbrt  itself  of  his  biographer 
to  leniler  him  otherwise.  To  him,  ku^ 
moniiy  wmBhUa/ragmsiUy  tUiaeksd/rmm 
at*  ii^»U0  iaaej  und  soiuanfy  hung  um 
«»  rA#  namwdif  eaooUtgive  tmafU  <>f  tM 


**  As  a  lover,  he  is  an  amphibioits  ani- 
■Ml,  with  a  cruel  capaoitv  of  locomotion, 
bM  none  for  heart-anchorage,  inoeni- 
•aaly  covering  the  barrenness  of  his 
heart  by  the  plenitude  of  his  brain,  and 
cleverly  concealing  the  struggling  cross- 
CHirentB  of  his  passions  under  the  rich 
hues  of  an  impulsive  imagination.  His 
tateUect  was  a  JIfind  0/  eunorous  trap^ 
iato  which  he  pressed  the*  young,  the 
ianoeent,  and  the  beautful,  coldly  draw- 
ing out  the  perfume  of  their  afiections, 
■aing  it,  and  then  callously  committing 
Ift  to  the  winda.  Nothing  but  the  engulph- 
iag  aurges  of  selfish  passion  could  lead 
a  man  c3^  serious  studies,  personal  grav- 
ity, and  of  great  social  dignity,  like 
Croetfae,  to  embitter  so  maov  hearts,  and 
to  nae  all  the  forces  of  his  versatile 
mature  to  entangle  and  win  affections 
w^hich  he  doomed  to  sudden  death.  How 
many  an  angel  of  purity  has  been  swept 
away  in  the  hurricane  of  passion  by 
inistaking  it  for  affection!  Passion  In 
Goethe  supplanted  love;  poisoned  his 
moral  nature,  and  partially  left  him  a 
BCraager  to  the  tender  and  mollify- 
iag  inincncea  of  true  social  connec- 


Anawiul  picture  this  is,  but  one  upon 
whosa  truth,  or  falsehood,  we  are  not 
pteaared  to  pronounce.  In  connection 
wiui  this  snbject,  however,  we  wish  to 
hrlog  before  our  readers  some  remarks 
af  bIt.  DeQuincey  upon  Goethe/s  intel- 
Icduai  position,  embodying  an  opinion 
of  that  great  man,  which  must  cause  a 
German  to  stand  aghast.  They  occur 
at  the  close  df  a  critique  upon  Coleridge : 

"  Both  are  now  gone,  Goethe  and  Col- 
eridge— both  are  honored  by  those  wlio 
knew  them,  and  by  multitudes  who  did 
■oc  But  the  honors  of  Coleridge  are 
pmcaaiali  aad  will  aanoally  grow  mora 


verdant;  whilst  from  those  of  Goethe 
every  generation  will  see  something  fall 
away,  untQ  posterity  vnU  Wfynd$r  at  th» 
MatM>ert0d  idol  whoss  basis  being  hoUoto 
amd  nntound^  unU  leave  the  tporehip  of 
their fathere  an' enigma  to  their  descend- 
ants." 

He  is  safo  whose  prophesies  stretch 
so  for  iato  Che  ititure— but  we  have  such 
aa  abiding*  eonviction — notwithstanding 
our  profound  veneration  for  Coleridge— 
that  th^  above  is  a  mere  paradoxical 
dietumt  that  we  would  urge  upon  some 
one  of  our  contributors,  whose  line  of 
study  may  lead  him  in  such  a  direction 
to  favor  us  with  an  essay  on  this  >sub- 
ject. 

a  a  «  Of  all  iheiitesh,  genial,  and 
delightAil  essayists  of  whom  our  litera- 
tare  can  boast,  honest  Kit  North  is 
surely  the  prince.  His  wisdom,  and 
expansive  benevolence  are  antitheeiesd 
by  the  keenest  wit,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive sarcasm  —  which  last,  however, 
always  has  a  tincture  of  kindliness  and 
good  humor. 

He  says,  somewhere  in  his  **  Recrea^ 
Uons":— 

^^Byron^s  exquisitely  sensitive  mod- 
esty was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  ^oaUsh 
ing  which  he  would  not  have  suffered 
the  Guieeioli\,  while  she  was  in  his  keep- 
ing, to  have  indulged  in,  even  with  her 


Speaking  of  Byron,  we  are  remipded 
of  the  solemn  letter  which  his  Lordship, 
when  in  Italy,  received  from  his  anxious 
and  moral  friend,  Anacreon  Moore : 

"  Beware,  my  dear  Byron,"  aays  the 
exemplary  Tommy,  "beware  of  that 
Hf/F^M^Shelley." 

If  C!rockers  exposi  of  the  little  Irish 
bard*a  peccadilloes  be  one-tenth  of  it 
true,  nothing  certainly  can  surpass  the 
absurdity  of  this  sententious  warning. 

*  *  We  find  in  one  of  our  northern 
exchanges  an  article  of  considerable  pre- 
tension upon  what  the  author  chooses  to 
call  the  modern  "  fashionsjb^e  siehool  of 

K>etry,**  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
wing: 

"  Who  does  not  admire  the  clear  sense 
and  easy  flow  of  Pope,  the  majestic  ima^ 
gination  of  Milton,  the  fire  and  passion 
ef  Byron,  and  the  universal  excellencies 
of Shakspeare  ?  But  wkh  these,  as  wit( 
most  other  classic  English  poets,  the 
poetic  element  co-existed  with  such  a 
elearness  and  directness  of  expression, 
that  the  dullest  minds  readily  perceived 
the  meaning,  though  they  might  noi 
appreciate  the  beauty.  The  same  sim- 
plicity appears  to  have  been  considered 
a  merit  m  the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 
But  when  I  am  ealud  upon  to  admiite 
the  poets  of  the  present  age — Tennyson^ 
Brovming^  aasd  others-^J  JSstd  that  th^ 
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diJUnky  of  understanding  tkeir 
in^  destroys  the  pleasure  I  might  ether- 
wise  derive  from  their  beauties.  Why 
are  not  poets  now  required  to  observe 
what  has  always  heretofore  been  con-' 
sidered  necessary  to  excellence— clears 
ness  and  simplicity  ?  " 

Not  content  with  prefering  a  true 
charge  against  Browning,  the  author  of 
this  criticisnif  must  needs  bring  a  /aise 
one  against  "  Tennysony  He  says, 
**  when  I  am  eaUed  upon  to  admire  the 

riets  of  the  present  age,  Dmnyson^  &c.» 
,  find  that  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing their  meaning  destroys  the  pleasure 
I  might  otherwise  derive  from  their  beau- 
ties."  The  man  who  must  be  ^^eaOed 
upon"  to  admire  Tennyson,  and  whose 
appreciation  of  that  exquisite  poet  is 
not  spontaneous  and  hearty,  and  above 
ail  critical  diaa^  had  better  not  write 
about  poetry  at  all  ,*  besides,  it  is  absurd 
to  affirm  that  an  Ruihar'BfatUts  ^*  destroy 
the  pleasure  derivable  from  his  beauties.** 
It  is  impossible  to  be  at  the  same  time, 
musical  and  rugged,  vigorous  and  ob- 
scure ;  i,  e.  beauty  of  thought  or  style, 
possesses  entity,  wholeness,  and  inas- 
much as  it  stands  by  itself,  should  engasre 
our  admiration  no  matter  how  execrame 
th€U  may  be,  which  precedes,  or  follows 
it;  or  rather,  the  beauty  is  the  more 
remarkable,  which  appears  in  the  midst 
of  what  is  crude  or  forced,  or  incom- 
prehensible. But  to  return  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Tennyson's  obscurity.  Is  there 
ground  for  the  charge  ?  We  reply  that 
u  search  had  been  made  among  the 
vast  body  of  English  Poets  (that  "  cloud 
of  witnesses"  to  the  resources  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  language)  from 
'Chaucer  downward,  this  caviller  could 
not  have  selected  an  author  whose 
writings  are  more  distinguished  for 
consistent,  unvarying^  wonderful  clear- 
ness— clearness  of  dteeign,  diction,  ima- 
gfnation,  metaphor,  and  allusion — ^than 
AlfVed  Tennyson.  Even  in  "  In  Memo- 
riatn"  where  the  thought  often  sounds 
the  depths  of  remote  metaphysics,  and 
gathers  up,  and  reasons  upon  the  most 
Fntricate  clues  of  philosophy  and  spec- 
ulation, there  is  not  a  stansa-,  hardly 
a  line  that  could  have  been  made 
more  lucid,  or  which — [the  character 
of  the  subject  being  taken  into  proper 
account,]  any  reader  of  ordinary  re- 
flective and  appreciative  powers,  may 
not  readily  understand.  Upon  those 
extraordinary  readers,  who  undertake 
to  be  critical  on  the  mere  strength  of 
audacious  obtoseness,  everything  which 
eonstitues  high  poetical  excellence  is 
thrown  away,  and  when  such  persons 
talk  about  "the  mi^estic  imagination 
of  Milton,"  and  the  *'  universal  genius 
of  Shakspere,"  it  is  ten  to  one,  they  are 
only  repeating  a  sort  of  orthodoxformuk 


of  admiration,  ooitiitiiig  the  bMda,  to  tor 
speak,  of  a  faith  wfthont  knovledir^ 
and  In.  simple  obedience  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  conventional  taste. 

*  *  *  In  nothing  which  wtAeimm 
to  literature  is  the  superiority  of  ike 
present  to  former  times  more  appsFBOt 
than  in  the  wonderful  advance  displayed 
in  the  character  and  purpose*  of  arisi* 
cism.  What  was  once  an  exptbarnkm  ai 
erratic  and  vague  opinion,  of  iBappli- 
cable  classical  rules,  or  of  mere  iadi^d- 
ual  taste,  supported  by  neither  rule,  nor 
reason,  has  now  been  elaborated  into  a 
seienee  of  comprehensive  indnctioas  aad 
profou  nd  analysis.  Works  of  fiction  are 
no  longer  viewed  as  ephemera^  wher^ 
with  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  suttt- 
mer's  noon,  or  a  winter's  evening  by  the 
fire,  but  as  prodo^^ions  which,  if  wer> 
thily  wrought  out,  demand  for  their  due 
appreciation,- a  certain  portion  of  the 
care  and  study,  oru^nally  employed  in 
their  conception.  Thus,  the  criliciftm 
devoted  to  Mleslettree — has  been  steadily 
gathering  vigor,  and  moulding  itself  iate 
a  concrete  system — a  complete  epeeiai* 
ily,  as  decisive  in  its  requisitions  as  tlie 
demands  of  any  of  the  departments  of 
creative  art.  Jjook  at  the  critiques  npoo 
Shakspere  alone.  Compare  the  loose 
dogmatism  of  Johnson  and  Pope,  -with 
the  annotations  of  Coleridge,  and  the 
Lecieres  of  Mr.  Hudson.  The  foriiMr 
seemed  to  have  played  with  Shakspere 
in  an  easy  nonchalant  way,  to  have  dia* 
cussed  his  claims  *^  with  the  walnut*  aod 
the  wine"  after  dinner,  and  to  have 
regarded  hitai  with  some  contempt  aa 
an  uncultured  genius  who  ignoied  the 
unities;  but  we  picture  the  latter  ap-> 
preaching  the  subject  with  reverence, 
devoting  years  of  meditation  to  a  single 
play,  and  then  throwing  out  their  re-> 
marks — as  Mr.  Hudson  expresses  it-~ 
^*  rather  as  suggestions,  than  as  settled 
convictions." 

Johnson  actually  prefixes  to  Macbeth^ 
an  apology  for  Sfaakspere*s  "Magic** 
"  A  poet,"  says  the  wise  Lexioograpfaeiv 
*^  who  should  note  make  the  whole  actioik 
of  his  tragedy  depend  upon  enchantmeeCy 
and  produce  the  chief  events  by  the  assts« 
tance  of  supernatural  agents,  teould  bo 
censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
probabiiiey^  be  banished  from  the  theatro 
to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
fairy  tales  instead  of  tragedies."  It  is 
evident  that  a  eritic  who  should  n&m 
publish  such  appalling  nonsense  as  this, 
would  be  censured  as  utterly  incompe- 
tent, and  removed  from  the  seat  of  judg>- 
ment  to  the  euckiuMtool. 

The  **  magic  "  of  Shakspeare,  as  dia» 
played  in  the  creation  of  the  Weird 
Sisters,  is  somewhat  more  justly  com- 
prehended by  Mf .  Hudson.    **  They  <tfae 
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Sisters)  are  the  very  purity  aisin  mca/r- 
Mtftv/  iJu  vestal  virgins f  so  to  apeak,  of 
A«0/  rsdiant  with  a  sort  of  inverted 
boiiness ;  fearful  anomalies  in  body  and 
sonl,  in  whom  everything  seems  re- 
wetsed:  whose  slevattan  is  downwards; 
whose  duty  is  sin;  whose  religion  is 
-wickedness ;  and  the  law  of  whose  being 
ie  tlM  violation  of  law."  These  two 
paragraphs  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
^reat  is  the  diiTerence  between  the  critical 
eanoDS  of  Johnson's  time,  and  those  of 
our  own.  No  one  will  pretend  that  the 
Author,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  is 
possessed  of  the  comprehensive  natural 
endowments  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
reason  of  the  lormer's  superioritv  in  crit- 
ical acomen  is  clearly  the  result  of  the 
^neral  enlightenment  upon  this  subjecti 
whicii  we  owe  to  the  study  and  right 
i^iprectatiOD  of  criticism  as  a  science. 

*  How  tame  and  spiritless  are  the 
social  Tt^unions  of  our  day  compared 
to  those  so  graphically  pictured  in  the 
"Specutor,*'  or  in  Bosweirs  Life  of 
Johnson. 

Psiit  soupsrs  are,  it  is  true,  still  com- 
mon enough  and  i£  an  extraordinary 
passion  for  oysters  and  champagne  could 
stand  in  the  place  of  wit,  and  learning. 
and  ^  brilliant  fence  *'  of  argument,  ana 
rare  communion  of  intellectual  brother- 
hood, then  could  there  be  no  cause  for 
regret — ^ao  opportunity  for  odious  com- 
parisons.*^ The  era  of  clubs  and  taverns 
naa  passed  by.  Ot^r  matrons  wou  Id  look 
with  horror  upon  those  smoky  dens  of 
learning  and  license;  our  dinnerparties 
are  frigidly  ceremonious,  and  uncom- 
fiMlable.  Etiquette,  and  the  modem 
dress  coat  would  be  enough  to  murder 
the  geniality  even  of  that  Prince  of 
conversationalists — ^Asmodeus  himself. 
While  upon  this  topic,  we  must  not 
omit  to  quote  from  a  **  leader  ^  in  one 
of  last  yearns  LimdoH  Quarterfy%  this 
*' leader'*  being  an  article  of  superior 
merit  entitled  "Table  Talk.'* 

<'It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
mentioning  the  Table  Talk  of  tbe  an- 
cients. In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  points 
in  which  they  had  an  advantage  over 
US  f  lor  though  they  were  less  domestic, 
they  were  more  social.  The  absence 
of  printing  imparted  to  their  conver- 
aatioB  the  same  superior  importance 
which  it  gave  to  their  oratory.  A  mod- 
em philosopher  lives  like  a  hermit,  and 
pnbiishes  in  quarto;  the  ancient  one 
carried  his  philosophy  sbout  with  him 
and  propagated  it  in  the  market  place, 
in  shops,  and  at  suppers.  The  Table 
Talk  of  an  age  was  its  wisdom.  The 
whole  state  experienced  the  effect  of  oral 
teaching  through  all  the  veins  of  its 
moral  iMing.  From  the  lips  of  the  rever- 


end seniors  of  the  state,  the  Roman 
youth  learned  what  reading  alone  could 
never  have  taught  him.  His  first  step 
from  home  was  to  the  house  of  the 
statesman  or  orator,  by  whom  he  was 
generally  initiated  into  the  duties  of  life, 
and  in  whom  he  was  to  see  the  living 
image  of  that  which  a  book  can  but 
faintly  reflect.  Cicero  appears  to  have 
thought  that  his  own  hilarity  at  the  ban- 
quets of  his  political  friends  was  really 
a  public  service  at  periods  of  public  des- 
pondency. We  cannot  but  profoundly 
regret  that  the  '  Liber  Jocularis,'  or  col- 
lection of  his  jokes  made  by  Tiro,  has 
not  been  preserved ;  for  he  was  as  thor- 
ough a  table-talker  as  Socrates  himself, 
ana  his  mots  preserved  In  Plutarch, 
Quintilian,  and  Macrobius,  show  that 
with  Burke's  eloquence  he  combined 
Canning*s  wit." 

After  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia  *'  of  Socrates, 
and  an  allusion  to  other  collections  of 
"  Table  Talk  "  to  be  found  in  Atheneeus, 
Macrobius,  Plutarch,  and  Aulus  Gellius, 
the  essavist  goes  on  to  say : 

"In  these  old  store-houses  we  shall 
find  more  than  one  bon^mot^  which  now 
adorns  the  brazen  front  of  the  plagiary. 
There  are  few  better  sayings  attributed 
to  Foote  than  his  reply  to  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  who  was  boasting  the  great  age 
of  the  wine  which,  in  his  parsimony.  He 
had  caused  to  be  served  in  extremely 
small  f lasses, — 'It  is  very  little  of  its 
age.*  Yet  this  identical  witticism  is  in 
Athenaeus,  where  it  is  assigned  to  one 
Gnathasna  whose  jokes  were  better  than 
her  character.  Cicero  relates  that  Nasica 
called  upon  Ennius,  and  was  told  by  the 
servant  that  he  was  out.  Shortly  after- 
wards £nnius  returned  the  visit,  when 
Nasica  exclaimed,  from  within,  that  he 
was  not  at  home.  *  What,'  replied  En- 
nius,  'do  not  I  know  your  own  voice ?^ 
*  You  are  an  impudent  fellow,'  retorted 
Nasica;*  when  your  servant  told  me 
that  you  were  not  at  home,  I  believed 
her,  but  you  will  not  believe  me  though 
I  tell  you  so  myself.  This,  in  modern 
jest-books,  is  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween Quin  and  Foote.  Wit,  like  gold, 
is  circulated  sometimes  with  one  head  on 
it,  and  sometimes  with  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  potentates  who  rule  its  realm. 
Few  situations  are  more  trying  than  to 
stt  at  dinner  and  hear  a  raeo7UeurXe\\\v^ 
'  the  capital  thing  said  by  Louis  XIV,'  to 
so-and-so,  with  a  distinct  recollection 
that  the  same  thinr  was  said  by  Augus- 
tus to  a  provinciu.  You  cannot  quote 
Macrobius  without  the  imputation  of 
pedantry  even  if  you  were  capable  of 
the  cruelty ;  and  you  grin  pleasant  appro- 
bation with  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  a  hypocrite." 
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Leetureson  the  British  J*o&u.  By  Prof, 
Bmry  Reed,  author  of  '*  Engliah  Hu- 
tory,'' "  English  Literature,'*  f  «.»*  (Parrv 
f  MeMiOan,  Philadelphia.'') 

The  system  of  collegiate  instruction 
in  the  United  States  has  always  appeared 
to  us  deficient,  because  of  the  minor  and 
subordinate  position  invariably  given  to 
the  department  of  English  BeUes  Lettres. 
In  our  southern  colleges  this  important 
branch  of  study  is  utterly  neglected,  un- 
less we  carry  our  liberaUty  so  far  as  to 
concede  that  a  very  superficial  study  of 
Blair  and  Karnes,  (the  one  an  unphilo- 
Bophical  rhetorician,  and  the  other  m  the 
full  noon  of  the  profounder  principles  of 
such  writers  as  Coleridge,  the  Schlegles 
and  DeQuincy — an  essentially  unreli- 
able critic,)  is  all  that  is  needed  to  afford 
to  the  student  an  insight  into  the  beauties 
of  the  English  literature  and  language. 

There  is  scarcely  an  institution  of 
learning  amongst  us  which  cannot  boast 
of  a  Professor  of  Metaphysics  or  Politi- 
cal Economy;  specialities,  and  those 
ready  to  expound  them,  we  find  in 
abundance,  always  excepting  the  speci- 
ality of  our  own  literature,  the  noblest 
and  most  comprehensive  in  the  world. 
The  office  of  developing  this,  of  analyz- 
ing and  getting  in  clear  order  the  riches 
of  its  genius  and  feeling,  its  thought  and 
its  plulosopfay,  is  not  unfrequently  ap- 
pended to  the  duties  ol  some  other  Pro- 
fessorship— annotated,  as  it  were^  upon 
the  main  text  of  the  (so-called)  cardinal 
branches  which  complete  the  sum  of 
modern  "  liberal  education !" 

Now,  such  a  system  would  be  simply 
absurd,  did  it  not  unfortunately  involve 
with  it  the  basest  ingratitude  to  our  own 
authors,  and  in  addition,  the  exposure 
of  that  conventional  complacency  which 
is  satisfied  with  the  collegiate  fiction 
known  as  the  "  acquisition  of  a  taste  for 
the  classics!" 

No  one,  we  trust,  will  so  misappre- 
bend  our  meaning,  as  to  impute  to  us 
the  presumption  of  undervaluing  those 
classical  attainments  recommended  by 
the  wisdom  of  all  enlightened  times; 
but  we  dispute  the  propriety,  the  justice, 
or  even  the  expediency,  of  sacrificing 
English  literature  to  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

That  such  a  course  is  short-sighted 
and  unnecessary— 4hat  there  is  no  real 


antagonism  between  ancient  and  modem 
literature — that  the  man  unfamiliar  with 
the  one  cannot  be  a  master  of  the  other — 
that  all  AftT,  especially  art  founded  upon 
processes  of  the  imagination,  has  its 
common  root  deep  in  our  oonunon 
human  nature,  is  cyclical  and  not  par- 
tial, harmonious  and  not  fragmentary, 
would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  truth ; 
and  yet  the  **  learned  Thebana"  consti- 
tuting our  college  faculties  are  etemaOy 
inculcating  by  inference,  if  not  by  poai- 
tive  precept,  an  absolute  and  undivided 
attention  to  the  eiassies.  And  what  is 
the  result? 

As  we  refuse  to  fbster  in  our  youth  a 
taste  for  letters,  by  introducing  them 
primarily  to  the  authors  of  their  own 
tongue  and  race,  we  build  up  between 
them  and  the  delights  of  intellectual 
appreciation,  that  barrier  of  impatienee 
and  aversion  which  generally  accom- 
panies the  task  of  mastering  a  dead 
fans^age,  before  the  student  has  dreamed 
of  tne  advant8g«s  of  learning  itself,  the 
rich  compensations  to  heart,  soul  and 
reason,  which  follow  the  eflbrt  to  assimi- 
late the  thought,  or  to  grasp  the  wisdom 
of  the  teachers,  "whose  immortal  eoun- 
tenances  look  out  upon  us  from  books." 
Thus  to  many  (how  many!)  the  oofiege 
course  is  a  tedious  revolution  around  a 
fixed  centre  of  formalism.  There  is 
little  provocation  to  the  exercise  of 
original  reflection  to  the  development  ol 
any  of  the  higher  faculties  of  analysis, 
judgment  or  imagination,  and  the  stu- 
dent finally  graduates  either  a  dry,  teoh> 
nical  plodder,  incapable  of  rising  above 
details,  or  (and  this  is  the  more  common 
case)  he  is  a  mere  smatterer,  whose  in- 
formation is  eclectic  only  in  its  crude 
variety. 

If  what  we  have  stated  be  true — if  it 
even  approximate  the  truth — the  system 
referred  to  imperatively  demands  ri^brm. 

Beginning  firom  the  period  when  the 
mind  has  attained  to  a  normal  capacity 
of  receiving  instruction,  let  the  founda- 
tion of  Catholic  literary  Ustes  be  laid 
in  a  reverence  for  the  productions  of 
our  "English  undefiled."  Thence,  a 
superstructure  of  knowledge  shall  arise, 
lasting,  solid  and  liberal.  In  doing 
homage  to  iEschylus.  we  shall  not  fbrset 
that  a  "  greater  than  ^schyhis  is  here  *^— 
here  oiose  beside  us,  and  appealing  to 
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the  profmmdest  tympathfei  of  man,  in 
tlM  accent*  of  our  **  mother  tongue." 
The  majesty  and  the  terror  of  Orestes 
may  not  blind  ns  to  the  pathos  of  Lear. 

•  «  •  e  •  e 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
vemark  hf  the  recent  contribution  of 
three  important  works  to  the  literature, 
sad  more  particularly  the  educational 
resources  of  the  country,  by  the  late 
Professor  Henry  Reed,  of  Philadelphia. 
These  consist  of-*lst.  A  series  of  gene- 
ral Lectnres  upon  the  whole  body  of 
English  Literature.  2d.  Lectures  on 
English  History,  as  illustreted  by  Shak- 
•peare ;  and  3d.  Lectures  upon  the  BritUh 
PbcCf,  in  which  are  included  an  elaborate 
Basaif  on  the  English  Sonnet^  and  a 
Critique  on  the  Writings  of  Hartloff 
Coleridge.  It  is  to  this  last  work  that 
we  desire  to  solicit  the  reader's  atten- 
tloib  A  production  so  clear  in  style,  so 
j«at  in  taste,  and  so  philosophical  in  its 
general  condustons,  ought  at  once  to 
be  made  a  text-book  in  all  of  our  literary 
institutions.  Instead  of  the  unmeaning, 
eommonplace  and  bald  generalising  of 
many  of  the  authors  now  used  as  stand- 
•rda  of  correct  judgment,  Mr.  Reed 
goes  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and, 
atanding  upon  incontrovertible  first  prin- 
ciples, has  succeeded  in  evolving  a  sys- 
tem of  criticism,  depending  on  analysis, 
which  is  reliable,  thoughtful,  apprecia- 
tive, and  pre-eminently  lucid  and  direct. 

His  lectures,  though  possessing  large 
elemento  of  popularity,  are  still  always 
philosophical.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
claim  to  be  fnofbund,  but  nevertheless 
the  author's  perceptions  are  so  keen  and 
acu've,  so  delicately  alive  to  the  beauti- 
Ibl  and  the  true,  that  not  unfrequently 
we  meet  with  remarks  embodied  in  lan- 
guage of  the  utmost  simplicity,  which 
surprise  us  by  their  depth  and  vigor. 

But  the  chMf  value  of  these  volumes 
lies  in  their  systematic,  earnest,  consci- 
amions  protest  against  that  materialism 
which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  covertly 
implied  or  boldly  expressed,  is  the  chief 
curse  of  our  age.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, and  maintained  pubHdtf^  by  men 
whose  dogmatism  on  the  subject  is 
worse  than  folly,  that  the  necessity  ot 
the  times— especially  at  the  South — ^is 
praetieal  improvement — ^that  from  this 
practical  improvement,  when  it  has 
leached  a  certain  stage  of  progress,  art 
and  literature  are  sure  to  spring.  When 
the  whole  land  is  girdled  with  railroads, 
and  every  available  stream  shall  have 
been  made  to  contribute  its  quantum  of 
water-power  to  the  operations  of  manu- 
Ihetvring  establishments,  thkn  we  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  originate,  and  foster 

•  native  literature;  that  is,  after  the 
spirit  of  material  progress  has  become 
Hiengtheoed,  intensllled,  inendicahle, 


spiritual  and  intelleotaal  expansion  wili 
surely  commence!  **As  the  twig  is 
bent,  so  will  the  tree  grrow,"  we  have 
hitherto  considered  a  wise  proverb.  It 
is  necessary  now  to  modify  the  opinion! 
Let  us,  however,  see  wha^  Mr.  Reed 
has  to  say  to  the  utilitarians. 

**  We  live*'  (he  observes)  "in  an  age 
whose  favorite  question  is  "  What  is  the 
use?*'  The  inquiry  is  a  rational  one, 
and  equally  rational  is  the  conclusion, 
that  what  is  useless  is  contemptible. 
But  the  notion  of  utility  is  very  various, 
and  we  must  be  cautious  that  we  are  not 
condemning  by  a  false  standard.  In  the 
common  business  transactions  of  the 
world,  men  are  very  careful  as  to  the 
weights  and  measures  they  are  dealing 
with.  ♦  •  ♦  •  Now,  when  we  return 
from  the  world  of  trade,  to  the  inner  world 
of  moral  and  intellectual  operations,  you 
will  see  men  weighing  and  measuring 
out  their  judgments  and  sentiments  with 
all  the  confidence  of  logical  deduction 
irom  their  premises,  not  dreaming  that 
often  in  those  premises  Ues  the  fallacy 
of  a  false  balance,  and  a  crooked  rule. 

**  Thus,  things  are  judged  by  standards 
never  meant  for  them — a  process  as 
senseless  as  if  one  sought  to  measure 
by  a  balance,  or  weigh  by  a  foot  rule.  * 
•^  •  Of  course,  the  moment  you  begin 
to  apply  to  any  one  thing  the  standard 
proper  to  another,  then  comes  error, 
with  confusion  on  confusion.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  literature, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  higher  departments 
of  imaginative  composition. 

"The  question  to  be  discussed,  in  its 
most  striking  form,  comes  directly  to 
this:  "What  is  the  use  of  Poetry  I" 
Now,  when  a  question  of  this  sort  is 
made,  the  answer  must  depend  verv 
much  upon  the  temper  and  tone  in  whicn 
it  is  propounded.  If  it  comes  with  a 
self-sufficient  defiance  of  reply,  with  that 
scornful  materialism  which  recognises 
no  sundard  of  value  but  what  afiecU 
the  outward  man,  then  the  question, 
like  Pilate's,  had  better  remain  unan- 
swered; for,  the  very  faettkies,  to  be  ad- 
dressed  are  torpid  or  Jead,  no  more  able 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  loftier  aims  of 
literature  than  the  deaf  to  delight  in 
music,  or  the  blind  in  colors."  p.  26, 
vol.  L  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

e    •    "Lcotusobserve  what  is 

the  mode  of  thinking  prevalent  in  the 
estimate  of  poetical  composition.  I  do 
not  mean  opinions  expressed  in  the 
shape  of  deliberately  formed  propositions, 
but  a  state  of  opinion  which,  while  rarely 
venturing  on  such  expressions,  will  yet 
betray  itself  in  numberiess  indirect  forms 
equaUy  significant.  If  anyfone  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  observing  these,  he  can 
scarcely fiul  to  perceive signsof  alow ap- 
l^eciaUon  of  the  imaginative  department 
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of  literature,  wliether  oonsidered  ia  oom- 
parisoQ,  or  positively. 
**  It  is  betrayed  either  by  absolute  ne- 

glect,  or  by  what  is  far  more  iigurioua, 
ecause  more  plausible  and  offensive — 
the  habit  of  aUuding  to  poetry  as  a  flfMre 
matter  of  setuimental  reereation^  or^  at 
beetf  a  speeise  of  eUgam  tri/iing^  eonge- 
nial  to  ^eminacjfj  or  imtmUurity  ofm>wdy 
rathee  than  to  the  robust  and  manfy  oner- 
gy  of  a  ripened  iTitelleet." 

Bow  these  popular  sotticisms  origiaa- 
ted,  and  the  plain  refutation  of  them,  are 
next  discussed  with  Mr.  Reed's  usual 
force  of  argument  and  clearness  of  illus^ 
tration.  '  He  shows  that  a  conception  of 
what  Poetry  really  is,  has  never  dawned 
anon  the  masses ;  that  they  are  continu- 
ally confounding  newspaper  doggerel 
with  the  inspirations  of  the  "divine  af- 
flatus," mistaking  the  judgments  of  a 
dull,  partial,  and  misty  sensualism,  for 
the  dictates  of  the  highest  reason.  But, 
here  we  must  pause.  We  have  not  the 
leisure  to  follow  our  author.  These  ex- 
tracts, brief  and  imperfect  as  they  neces- 
sarily are,  show,  throughout,  a  breadth  of 
view  and  justness  of  appreciation  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  commend  too 
highly.  In  an  estimate  of  the  tone  and 
character  of  Mr.  Reed's  mind,  we  would 
say  that  an  exquisite  geniality,  a  marvel- 
ous quickness  of  sympathy,  constitute 
its  crowning  excellence.  He  has  thrown 
his  whole  soul  into  all  that  he  has  writ- 
tea,  never  advancing  an  argument  for 
the  purpose  of  effect,  but  revereneingthe 
truth  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  ever  care- 
ful to  examine  the  grounds  of  his  con- 
clusions, he  has  elaborated  a  body  of  criti- 
cal opinions,  well  illustrated,  closely  rea- 
soned, and  at  the  same  time  instinct  with 
the  purest  enthusiasm  and  love  of  art. 

Art  and  Nature^  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
By  Geo.  W.  Thombury,  author  of  "  Man- 
arehs  of  the  Main^''  "  Shakeapere'e  Eng* 
land:''  2  vole,  Hutst  if  BlacUett,  London. 

This  is  a  book  full  of  gorgeous  word- 
painting,  of  pleasant  philosophising,  and 
of  rich  and  graceful  poetic  thou^t* 

The  author,  every  page  of  wKbse  writ- 
ings proves  him  to  be  an  artist  of  health- 
ful and  quick  perception,  says  in  th4 
Preface: 

**The  following  chapters  are  the  result 
of  notes  made  on  the  back  of  my  pass- 
port during  many  of  my  tramping-artist 
tours. 

**  For  a  few,  I  went-  no  further  than  a 
Cheapside  walk.  Or  a  turn  under  th^ 
shadow  of  the  great,  black  dome,  where 
the  breeze  blows  so  freshly  even  in  the 
dog-days*" 

We  have  in  these  brief  sentences  an 
outline  of  the  scope  of  the  work. 

Wherever,  in  human  character,  in  the 
scenes  of  nature,  or  the  creations  of 


art-power,  chero  eauM  to  the  authoi'a 
observation  things  salient  or  pathetic, 
picturesque,  humorous,  or  poetical, 
immediately  he  took  care  to  record  his 
impressions,  warm  and  life-like  as  such 
impressions  naturally  were,  and  thece 
rounded  and  £lled  out  by  after-atndy, 
have  resulted  in  some  of  the  most  gentsU 
essays  in  the  language,  sketchy,  with- 
out being  superficial,  miscellaneous,  and 
yet  possessing  a  certain  unity  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  Thornbury's  style  is  fflowing  and 
vigorous;  sometimes  too  redundant  and 
lavish  in  rhetorical  display,  but  always 
manly,  harmonious,  ana-  English,  Bat 
we  must  permit  the  author  to  speak  for 
himself  The  following  is  from  a  cha^ 
ter  on  *Uhe  poetry  of  Ix>ndon:" 

*'What!  poetry  in  London?  Yes! 
poetry  in  Lcmdon,  brimming  over,  good 
measure;  a  poetry  deeper  than  that  of 
modern  Rome,  fuller  than  that  of  old 
Athens. 

"^here  to  begin?  aye,  that  's  it; 
where  to  begin,  and  then,  where  to  endf 
eternal  difficulty  of  writers! 

*'I>o  you  know  a  city,  reader,  with 
miles,  thousands  of  miles  of  streets, 
with  houses,  huge  blocks  of  brute  mat- 
ter, pierced  with  holes — no  more,  as  isr 
as  regards  any  hidden  laws  of  beauty-^ 
yet  at  twilight  toning  down  into  graet>» 
deur,  and  at  midntght  massing  inia 
mountains  ofblaek  marble,  with  a  manot^ 
onoius  splendor  of  repetition  worthy  af 
Hadesy  and  not  to  be  matched  this  stde  of 
purgatory, 

"For  buttresses  of  shadow,  and  rank 
and  file  of  ooUossal  darkness  veiling  life, 
is  there  anything  to  equal  London  at 
night? 

"  It  maiy  be  ruin — ^it  may  be  dead  eni» 
pire— 'but  there  it  is,  eluding  the  eye, 
mocking  the  sense,  and  filling  the  brain 
with  a  repetition  which  is  incontestably 
sublime. 

"Talk  of  Paris,  with  its  glitteriac 
whiieness,  its  fountain  squares,  its  cot 
umns  and  arches,  its  monster  domes,  its 
swift,  narrow  river,  chained  and  subju- 
gated with  bridges,  its  stainless,  sapphire 
air,  and  light,  laughing,  restless  crowds; 
what  is  that  to  London  on  a  bright 
March,  blustering  day,  with  Its  miUioa 
chimneys,  each  one  with  its  own  banner 
of  white  smoke,  its  torrent  rush  of  end- 
less throngs,  rough  and  tumultuous,  and 
its  great  eanopy  tftHspor^Jire-vwned^  now 
sun-smitten^  now  driven  up  in  temmetf 
heaps  f  now  thinning,  and  growing  ghri' 
fied  with  light,"    p.  3,  vol.  1st. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  note  the  sen- 
saons  richness  of  the  language  italic 
cised.  Only  a  painter,  whose  "  soul  was 
steeped  in  the  luxury  of  aU  bright  haea,** 
or  was  sensitively  alive  to  grand  con- 
trasts, could  have  written  thus*     As 
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asemplMyfng  powen  of  ft  dfffereiit  kind, 
we  quote  too  an  article  on  "Eoglisk 
%MkA  French  Manners" —  » 

*'  I  never  saw  tke  ESngUsh  supereiUons 
■tare  to  more  perfection' than  onoe  at 
Padua.  I  was  nearif  last  at  the  tahh 
Mau,  and  wae  placed  opposite  to  a 
partv  of  lour — an  English  bride,  her  hus- 
undf  and  two  friends;  one,  I  should 
aay,  a  barrister;  the  other  an  officer, 
•though  not  in  uniform.  The  latter  icily 
ordered  expensive  wines,  ioed  them 
with  care,  and  drank  them  with  iced 
isdiiference.  I,  finding  wines  exfaorbt- 
taotly  dear,  contented  myself  with  a  bot- 
tle of  tfin  ordinaire.  This  forbearance, 
I  suppose,  ai^rested  my  friend's  atten* 
tioB.  He  eyed  me  from  head  to  fix>t 
with  such  an  air  as  a  Duke  de  Mille- 
fleurs  would  have  assumed  towards  the 
BManest  serf  in  his  stables;  but  my  re- 
venge was  at  hand. 

**On  watching  the  group,  I  discovered 
that  the  last  act  of  a  genteel  comedy  was 
playing.  The  lady  was  evidently  an  old 
love  <>f  the  captain.  I  could  see  that 
by  his  scowl,  and  the  sneering  aversion 
with  which  he  regarded  the  handsome, 
ddomai9\  white-toothed,  smiling  hus- 
band, like  lady  was  coquette  enough 
lo  eiQoy  the  scene,  and  yet  a  little  afraid 
of  what  might  happen.  The  barrister 
was  peace-making,  prudent,  arbitrary — 
but  still  of  the  lovers  party,  and  a  cold 
deepiser  of  the  handsome  husband;  qui- 
etly attentive  to  the  lady,  and  cold  to  her 
eompaniott.  The  husband  was  perfectly 
uneasy,  desirous  to  be  friendly,  depre- 
cating and  loud-voiced;  afraid  to  appear 
alarmed,  and  yet  indignant  at  the  voice 
and  manner  of  his  old  rival.  The  cap- 
tain hated  his  opponent — hated  his  glos- 
sy hair,  and  red  and  white  face,  and 
bright  teeth,  and  curled  whiskers; 
hated  his  bad  jokes,  and  bantering  man« 
ner.  •  •  ♦  ~»  •  Personalities  and 
reeriminations  soon  followed.  The  lady 
Ittmed  from  one  speaker  to  another,  pale 
and  flushed,  smiling  or  sarcastic.  *  * 
What  torture  they  all  suffered;  and  I 
left  them  in  it,  to  go  out  and  think  of 
^lakspere. 

**In  the  rough  old  times,  the  two 
would  have  grappled  at  the  third  word, 
■•d  burst,  at  onOe,  into  open,  armed 
enmity.  In  this  Christian  age  they 
stabbed  each  other  with  poisoned  Words, 
and  smiled,  and  muffled  np  the  wounds, 
•Btering  their  number  and  their  depth  iu 
•  secret,  dark  tablet  of  their  minds. 

*'This  is  an  age  when  men  have 
Cfown  too  prudent,  and  too  Christian  to 
Bght  dueb,  but  not  too  Christian  to  lie 
away  a  woman's  fame,  and  a  friend'* 
honour;  too  Christian  to  prove  their 
words  life  to  life;  but  not  too  Chna* 
ttan  to  swindle,  and  seduce,  and  cheal, 
•ad   sneet,  and   slander. 


"  Out  on  this  safe  sort  of  Christianity ; 
that  iB^  Christian  when  the  pistol  touchea 
their  teeth,  but  atheistic  when  the  repu- 
tation is  to  be  spoiled,  and  vitriol  thrown 
over  the  stainless  ermine  of  a  virgin 
name.  Better  than  this,  the  snap  of 
fire,  and  the  quick  death-sting  of  the  bul- 
let that  never  hits  but  once."  p.  99, 
vol.  Ist. 

These  extracts  are  but  fair  specimens 
of  Mr.  Thornbury's  talent,  and  of  the 
exceedingly  graphic  manner  in  which 
his  views  are  embodied  and  enforced. 
His  book  is  delicious  after-dinner  read- 
ing,  and  taken  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  mellow  Havanna,  (alas!  that  mel- 
low Havanaas  are  **  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween!") and  a  glass  or  two  of  old 
Amontillado,  will,  we  warrant,  prove  a 
sovereign  cure  for  ennnij  heart-ache, 
and  general  intellectual  prostration. 

The  Frtuerum  Tapers^  ly  ihe.laU  TTm. 
Mtifrinn^  L,  L,  J>.,  annotated  with  a  JAft 
of  the  author.  By  R.  Shekon  MaeKon^ 
zie,  D.  C.  L,     Ret^ield,  New  Tori.       . 

Never,  perhaps,  has  there  Kved  a  wri- 
ter of  such  varied  genius,  as  that  un« 
questionably  possessed  by  Dr.  Maginn> 
who  so  sauandered  the  resources  of  his 
mind  and  learning,  leaving  finally,  to 
borrow  his  own  language,  so  many 
"quibbles,  and  clenches^  macaronio 
verses,  whimsical  parodies,  odd  rhymes, - 
sutures  and  mock-poetry  of  all  Kinds, 
with  elaborate  discussions  upon  aorists, 
paulo-past  futuras,  dialects  and  doch- 
maics,"  at  the  expense  of  the  permanent 
reputation  to  be  secured  only  by  some 
work,  consistent,  original,  and  sustained, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  the  Doctor 
was  endowed  with  every  necessary  fa- 
culty, innate  and  acquired.  The  con- 
tents of  the  volume  before  us  fully  illus- 
trate our  opinion.  AU  of  these^  espe* 
eially  the  inquiry  "  did  Hannibal  know 
the  use  of  gunpowder,"  are  exceedingly 
clever  jeus  ^esprite^  sparkling  with  wit, 
and  adorned  with  various  learning,sbut 
so  loaded  with  contemporary  and  local 
allusions,  a&  not  (even  with  the  editorial 
notes)  to  be  cleariy  comprehensible  at 
the  present  day.  Of  course  we  except 
the  thoughtful  and  suggestive  essay 
upon  the  character  of  Hamkt,  which, 
as  the  editor  informs  us,  belongs  propei^ 
ly  to  Maginn's  "  Shakesperian  papers." 

These  papers,  together  with  the  **  Ho- 
meric Ballads,"  are  destined  to  perpe« 
tuate  their  author's  reputation,  .and 
these  alone. 

Almost  everything  else  that  he  ha* 
written  is  in  one  way  or  another,  ephe- 
meral, and  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of 
Its  own  destruction. 

And  yet  even  in  his  squibs  and  lam« 
poons,  prepared  avowedly  for  mere  tem- 
porary or  party  purposes,  the  wenlth  o| 
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jllastratioii  and  mca  of  diction  are  fre- 
quently inimitable. 

The  main  point  of  interest,  in  the 
Tolume  particularly  under  reyiew,  is, 
we  think,  Maginn's  biography.  This  ia 
composed  elaborately,  ana  with  great 
spirit.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  phuoso- 
phical,  or  impartial,  but  few  lives  are 
more  entertaining,  or  can  show  a  larger 
mass  of  TBekerJU  and  really  valuable 
information. 

It  is  worth  all  of  Maginn's  "  Frase- 
rian  Papers ''  put  together,  and  should 
certainly  conunend  the  work  to  general 
patronage. 

Tke  Bbus0  5y  iht  8etu  A  Poem  bf 
Thomas  Buchanan  Bsad,  Party  f 
UeMiUan^  Philadelphia, 

The  New  Pasioral.  By  Thomas  Bu- 
ehanan  Read,  Parry  f  jOcMillan,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Sylvia^  or  The  Last  Shepherd:  An 
Edogue^  and  other  Poems,  By  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read,  Parry  f  McMiUan, 
Philadelphia, 

Among  the  younger  Poets  of  the  conn- 
try  who  have  won  reputation,  Mr.  Read 
is  particularly  distinguished  for  wealth 
and  beauty  of  fancy,  an  artistes  passion 
for  Nature,  and  a  vein  of  touching  and 
pathetic  sentiment,  which  in  some  of 
his  minor  poems,  such  for  instance  as 
the  lyric  beginning  <'  Some  things  love 
•M,"  has  found  expression  in  language  of 
singular  sweetness,  grace,  and  harmony. 
^  His  general  style  and  tone  of  feeling 
aie  subdued  and  equable,  with  nothing, 
however,  of  monotony,  far  less  of  tame- 
ness,  or  dearth  of  inventive  fluency. 
AU  tliat  he  has  written  Is  the  oifsprins 
of  a  susceptible,  and  high-toned  inteh 
iect,  upon  which  the  heart,  and  the  sen- 
sibilities are  duly  permitted  to  re-act, 
and  whose  results,  if  they  display  leas 
of  the  cold  coherency  of  Art  than  the 
works  of  some  among  his  contempora- 
ries, are  far  more  direct  in  their  appeal 
to  the  finer  instincts  of  the  soul,  and  the 
affections.  His  pure  and  delicate  ge- 
nius seems  to  have  received  but  little 
aid  from  scholastic  attainment,  and  there 
is  about  his  poems  less  of  the  classical 
force  and  impress  than  is  usual  in  the 
poetical  contributions  ot  this  age.  But 
what  is  lost  in  correctness  is  gained  in 
ease,  and  direct  spontaneity  of  feeling. 
And  thus  Mr.  Read  is  one  of  the  most 
natural,  healthful,  and  popular  of  our 
poets.  His  works  are  universally  appre- 
ciable. They  are  not  addressed  to  any 
•pecial  class,  or  clique.  They  are  neither 
elaboratelv  learned,  nor  sublimely  tran- 
scendental, but  appeal  to  the  common 
heart  of  men,  to  the  intelligence  and 


insis^t  of  the  least  ambitious  reader,  as 
well  as  to  the  SUettanii  critic,  and  the 
fastidious  scholar. 

Such  being  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Read's  Muse  we  are  not  surprised  thai 
her  genial  inspirations  have  been  favor- 
ed with  a  warm  and  ample  recognitioa 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

The  North  British  Review  first  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Mr.  Read^s  poetnr  by  a  long,  and 
highly  laudatory  notice  of  his  first  voloma 
pubUshed  in  Philadelphia  in  1853.  The 
critique  was  an  able  one,  but  we  fear 
that  its  eflect  in  this  country  was  {Mirtly 
nullified  by  the  Reviewer's  injuriooa, 
and  uncalled-for  comparison  betweeft 
Read  and  Longfellow.  The  latter  was 
absurdlv  underrated,  and  in  terms  al- 
most of  abuae,  while  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  the  seal  of  partisanship 
tbe  former  was  elevated  to  a  position 
scarcely  his  due.* 

The  dictum  of  no  critic  in  the  worM 
could  establish  the  superiority  of  tlie 
*' Closing  Scene'*  (exquisitely  graphic 
and  beautiful  as  that  poem  undoubtedly 
is)  to  Gray's  masterlv  "  Elegy,"  and  the 
attempt  was  in  very  bad  taste,  and  must 
have  been  so  considered  by  Mr.  Read 
himself.  We  wonder  when  critics  will 
learn  the  simple  lesson  that  overpraise 
is  worse  than  the  most  virulent  depre- 
ciation. We  always  suspect  the  re- 
viewer of  being  a  charlatan  who  deals 
wholly  in  superlatives. 

If  our  author's  characteristics  of  mind 
and  style  are  such  as  we  have  described 
them,  it  ib  evident  tha#in  the  choice  of 
a  subject  like  that  developed  in  "The 
House  by  the  Sea,"  he  exhibits  a  re- 
markable want  of  self-knowledge.  Mr. 
Read  is  at  home  in  the  autumn  wood- 
lands, among  the  '^  stout  harvesters, 
tossing  the  grain ;"  in  the  quiet  of  lowly 
hamleta,  andthe  interpretations  of  house- 
hold sorrows  and  aiSections.  But  the 
"  House  by  the  Sea  "  is  a  tale  of  terror, 
and  mystery,  and  witchcraft  It  deals 
with  dark  passions,  and  supernatural 
pnenoniena  and  is  painfully  forced,  and 
melodramatic.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  Jirst  part  is  very  much  of  a 
failure.  The  very  metre — or  melangie 
of  metres  which  he  has  chosen,  seeos 
to  us  unfortunate. 

This  poem  continually  ofiends  us  by 
abrupt  transitions,  and  a  rh3rthm  often 
forced,  and  oeeasianaUy  wholly  false,  and 
indefensible.  Who  can  make  anything 
of  such  lines  as : 

^  While  the  thoaght  of  pain  which  sha- 
dowed her  brow. 
Said,  Roland!  ah!  Roland!  thou  iomH 
me  not  now,** — p.  55. 


•  It  tana  rat  Irat  khla  oritiqa*  WM  wrltftra  kf  Mt.  OoTtstir  FMnvrt.  th«  uthnr  ot 
PMdT*^  "Th*  Batrvlhs],'* sad  "Tbt  B^ovmI,"  wprMUlMi  la  this  wutiy  bj 
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■The  monk  bent  tootkUigly  OTer  her 

form, 
And  sftjd)  be  calm  mr  child,  it  is  only 

the  storm." — p.  70. 

"  Though  I  die  it  shall  vanish ! "  the  du- 
perau  man  eried.'*<^pb  78. 

^•Oh!  ho!  rUbeboand 
That  you  thought  I  was  drowned 
Because  I  plungwd  ovtrhoard  into  the 
darJt:'-^.  110. 

If  anythinc  is  more  dismally  flat  than 
this  last  flat  line  it  is  the  usual  charac- 
feer  of  the  poetry  which  adorns  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  ''maga." 

The  second  part  of  the  '*  House  by  the 
flea "  is  superior  to  the  first,  and  soes 
Ikr  towards  redeeming  the  work  from 
the  charge  of  insipidity  in  the  midst  of 
the  extravagant,  and  the  bizarf.  It  is 
Ibil  of  passages  of  real  vigor,  and  strik- 
ing description,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  reader  is  charmed  with  a  return,  on 
the  author's  part,  to  his  old  delightful 
touches  of  pathos,  and  heart*music.  The 
following  extracts  commend  themselves : 

8till  humming  a  scrap  of  maniac  tune 
The  maiden  stood  like  frenzied  May, 
▲t  the  close  of  her  last  sweet  day, 
Coating  all  hsr  blossoms  awojf 
Into  tks  burning  lap  of  Juno! 
8trippinff  herself  of  every  flower, 
She  shed  them  all,  a  fiery  shower, 
Over  the  lady,  till  she  was  bright 
As  a  statue  decked  with  lamps  at  night; 
Those  little  lamps  of  various  hue, 
Scarlet,  purple,  men,  and  blue. 
Which  in  myriaas  star  the  dark 
In  a  royal  festive  park.'* 

e       e       e       e       «       « 

**The  Lady  shone  as  gorgeous  and  gay, 
▲■  if  she  were  decked  lor  a  Queen  of 

May 
im  ofiory  tropic  fair  ammii/* 

e       e       e       e       e       • 

*  The  Lady's  fingers,  like  swift  wings, 
Over  the  flashing  cordage  stirred. 
Till  music  liis  an  answering  biri, 
Bnddsithf  leaped  from  out  the  strings. 
Bound  and  round  the  cadence  flew, 
flgjhng  aloA,  and  dropping  low, 

Mow  soaring  with  the  wud-sea  mew. 
Flushing  its  breast  in  the  sunset  glowy 
Then  siawljf  dropping  down  the  air. 
Wailing  with  a  wild  despair," 

*  But  still  he  labored— and  a  form  divine. 
Such  as  an  angel  ck)thed  in  sunshine 


Glimmeied  befbrc  him,  walking  on  the 

brine— 
Blow  loading  shoreward  in  agoldonpatk," 

We  might  quote  iii»ay  other  poMoget 


superior  even  to  these,  but  still  the  re- 
sult of  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  unpleasing, 
and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Reed  will  not  be 
again  decoyed  by  the  general  smooth 
laudation  of  the  critics  into  any  such 
dark,  and  morbid  vein  of  invention  (at 
war  with  the  very  spirit  of  his  genius 
and  endowments)  as  that  to  which  "  the 
House  by  the  Sea  "  owes  its  origin. 

The  transition  to  "  The  New  Pasto* 
ral  **  from  the  gloom  and  masric  of  the 
preceding  poem,  is  like  the  sudden  emer- 
gence into  a  fresh  spring  morning  after 
a  night  of  horrible  dreams.  This  \b  the 
longest  of  Mr.  Read's  productions,  and 
to  our  mind  the  most  charming.  It  is  a 
simple  story  of  country  life,  whose  faith- 
fulness of  aescription,  and  idylic  grace, 
and  sweetness,  have  been  rarely  sur- 
passed ;  and  are  likely  to  survive  a  hun- 
dred phantasmagoric  crudities  like  ^^  The 
House  by  the  Sea."  It  is  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term  an  American  poem^  and 
should  have  taught  the  ecstatic  critics 
of  ^  Hiawatha  "  uat  they  were  publish- 
ing very  great  nonsense  when  they 
termed  that  laborious^  and  excellent  voca* 
bulary  of  Indian  names,  an  Amoricam 
Epie. 

we  have  room  but  for  a  single  quota* 
tion  from  the  '<  New  Pastoral,'"  but  that 
we  are  sure  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  our  readers  that  we  have  not 
been  indulging  in  vain  panegyric : 

**  Now  bloom  the  orchards,  and  the  noisy 

bees 
Sing  liJte  a  wind  among  the  snowy  limbs; 
The  occupants  ol  neighboring  garden 

hives 
Are  there  in  full  communities  to  mine 
The  odorous  £1  Dorado  \  and  the  wasp, 
Dropping  his  long  legs  like  a  Jljfing 

crane, 
Lights  on  theflowere,  and  with  his  ready 

sting 
Threats  the  intruder :  There  the  bumble 

bee 
Comes  bootningf  and  departs  with  laden 

thighs. 
The  yellow-jacket,  small,  and   full  of 

spite. 
Bedecked  in  livery  of  golden  lace. 
Comes  with  the  fretful  arrogance  of  one 
Who  plays  the  master  tho' himself  the 

slave ; 
And  over  all,  the  Tyrant  of  the  hour, 
The  kingbird,  hovers,  darting  on  his 

prey; 
And  takes  the  ventured  aigosy  of  sweets, 
Then  boasts  his  conquest  on  the  mdjm- 

cent  branch 
Where  like  a  pirate  hauled  against  ^ 


He  waits  another  saxL    From  limb  to 

limb. 
The  birds  which  here  delight  to  build 

their  nests, 
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The  Uue  bird,  and  the  robin,  and  the 

small 
Gray  wood-pecker— now  ilit  among  the 

flowers, 
Until  the  year  is  full  of  life  and  song, 
As  it  is  full  of  perfume      '      J^ 

With  "Sflvia,^'  our  author's  latest 
poetical  performance,  we  must  oonfess 
that  we  have  been  thoroughly  disap- 
pointed. It  is  inferior  to  his  trat  volume, 
and,  indeed,  to  everything  previously 
written  by  him,  displaying  less  grasp  of 
thought,  affluence  of  fancy,  and  proprie- 
ty of  expression  than  his  former  poems. 

Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  contents  of  this  volume  must  have 
been  composed  by  Mr.  Read  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  he  has  now  im'udiciously 
published  them,  upon  the  strength  of  an 
imperfect  revision. 

JIfy  Last  Cruise;  or y  Where  lee  Wenty 
and  What  we  Saw— being  an  account  of 
visits  to  Malatf  and  Loo  Choo  Islands^ 
the  coasts  of  China^  Formosa,  Jeqpan, 
Kamtschatka,  Siberia,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  River.  Bp  Lieut.  A.  W,  Ha- 
bershamy  U.  S,  N.,  late  of  the  North  Pa- 
tijic  Surve^fing  and  Esephring  Expedi' 
turn.  1  voLy  8  «o.,  pp.  507.  JPhiladel' 
phia:  J.  B,  Lippincott  if  Co. 

By  all  who  have  felt  any  curiosity  in 
regard  to  that  strange  and  so  long  se- 
cluded nation,  the  Japane8e,^and  who 
may  have  yet  been  deterred,  by  want  of 
time  or  inclination,  from  attempting  the 
>  perusal  of  Commodore  Perry's  mam- 
moth work,  this  volume  will  be  hailed 
with  special  pleasure.  Written  by  an 
eye  witness  of  the  scenes  described,  and 
by  one  familiar  from  actual  contact  and 
experience  with  the  peculiar  people  it 
treats  of,  the  narrative  has  all  the  fideli- 
ty and  trustworthiness  of  an  official  do- 
cument, while  a  due  admixture  of  anec- 
dote and  personal  adventure  happily 
relieves  it  of  the  dullness  so  usually 
characteristic  of  a  mere  report. 

The  surveying  expedition  of  whose 
ol>jects  and  resultrthis  work  is  a  tmimim, 
was  the  memorable  one  which  sailed 
from  Norfolk  in  1853,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ringgold,  consisting  of  five 
vessels,  one  of  which,  the  ill-fated  Por- 

Soise,  has  never  returned ;  having  foun- 
ered,  as  it  is  supposed,  with  all  her 
crew,  in  the  channeil  of  Formosa.  The 
purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  out  by 
the  United  States  Government  was,  we 
are  told  by  the  author,  '*  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  charts  extant,  to  prepare  others 
of  unknown  coasts,  to  follow  the  track- 
less path  of  the  wayward  current,  to  lift 
the  veil  that  hung  between  civilisation 
and  the  customs  and  habits  of  isolated 
tribes  and  nations,  and  to  collect  data 
from  unfrequented  parts  of  our  globe  for 


the  advancement  of  science."  The  ex- 
tent or  its  explorations,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Commander  Rogers — -King- 
gold  having  been  ordered  home  by  Perry, 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  soon 
after  arriving  at  Hong  Kong — is  suA- 
ciently  indicated  by  the  title  page  of 
Lieut.  Habersham's  book,  and  its  d» 
tails,  as  furnished  by  this  accomplished 
officer,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  studied 
by  every  one,  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  author's  style  is  clear,  simple  and 
graceful,  his  perceptions  acute,  his  ob- 
servation keen  and  varied,  and  his  selec- 
tions from  the  mass  of  material  accu- 
mulated during  a  three  years  cruise  are 
carefully  and  judiciously  madej  in  a 
word,  the  interest  excited  bv  the  ample 
promise  of  the  ci4>tion,  is  fully  sustained 
to  the  last  page  of  the  work.  We  pre- 
dict for  it,  confidently,  a  most  favorable 
reception  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  American  enterprise  by 
sea  or  land.  The  volume,  which  is  a 
royal  octavo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  fa 
copiously  and  handsomely  illustrated, 
and  the  paper  and  type  are  excellent. 

Inaugural  Address,  by  N.  RusseU  Mi^ 
dleton,  L.L.D.,  on  being  inducted  isUa 
the  Presidency  of  the  CSlege  of  Charts*-^ 
ton,  delivered  during  the  commeneemeni 
exercises,  at  Hibernian  HaU,  Charleston^ 
S.  C,  on  Tuesday,  3lst  March,  1857. 

This  is  a  philosophical,  closety-reasoa- 
ed,  and  frequently  eloquent  address,  the 
production  evidently  of  a  thinker  and  a 
scholar. 

Its  views  of  education  are  enlarged, 
and  judicious— embracing  not  only  the 
moral  and  intellectual,  but  the  physical 
development  of  youth.  Mr.  Middleton 
eschews  that  hollow  transcendentalism 
which  aifects  the  wretched  cant  that  the 
body  is  nothing,  the  soul  everything,  an 
if  these  did  not  grow,  increase,  and  lan- 
guish together,  as  if  there  eould  be  any 
subtle,  and  powerful  mental  activity, 
where  the  free  current  of  the  blood  is 
impeded,  the  nervous  fluid  exhausted^ 
or  any  essential  vital  agency  renderea 
torpid  or  ineffective.  XJpon  this  point 
he  says : 

"Few  with  whom  we  are  likely  to 
have  any  controversy  confine  their  views 
to  the  merely  animal  part  of  our  nature. 

*  ILict  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,'  is  a  suggestion  which  we  scarcely 
need  combat  upon  this  occasion.  Yet, 
even  here,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a 
word  in  vindication  of  a  very  important 
element  in  the  constitution  of  our  com- 
plex nature.  We  may  be  in  no  danger 
of  worshipping,  but  are  we  in  no  danger 
of  despising  the   beautiful    structure, 

*  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,'  by 
which  we  develop  and  diaplay  the  wori^ 
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iags  of  oar  inner  being!  Is  Uiere  no 
danger  that  when  we  come  to  present 
to  the  world  the  reanlt  of  mental  toil  and 
spiritual  struggle,  there  may  be  such  a 
failure  of  the  instrument  through  which, 
mlone,  that  exhibition  can  be  accomplish- 
ed as  to  produce  a  pitiable  abortion? 
The  body  must  not  be  neglected  or 
•bused.  In  vain  shall  we  seek  to  build 
up  and  beautify  the  mind,  in  vain  shall 
we  endeavor  to  regulate  and  cultivate 
the  feelings,  if,  in  the  process,  we  shat- 
terand  mar  the  rich  and  delicate  en- 
casement." 

Having  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  physical  training,  Mr.  Middleton  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  '*  principle  of  self- 
culture  tu  an  object  of  alwflHte  raihsr 
than,  of  relative  eotutderatUmJ'^  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  thought 
of  the  discourse ;  it  is  evolved  with 
considerable  force  of  moral  insight,  and 
is  variously  and  aptly  illustrated.  Am- 
iHtion,  when  confined  to  the  desire  of 
excelling  merelv,  of  arriving  at  a  cer- 
tain goal  in  advance  of  our  fellows, 
degenerates  into  licentiousness  of  spirit. 
^  w  hy,"  Mr.  Middleton  further  remarks, 
"  should  we  make  supremacy  an  object 
of  desire  ?  What  right  have  we  to  con- 
stitute superiority  to  our  fellows — ^the 
end  and  aim  of  our  existence  ?  Where 
is  the  justice,  the  modesty,  the  charity 
of  such  a  condition  of  mind  ?  It  is  this 
mad  and  selfish  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence that  has  seared  and  blasted  the 
earth,  and  kindled  and  fed  the  flames  of 
hell.  In  every  region,  and  in  every  age, 
weak,  vain,  ambitious  men  have  deso- 
lated the  worid,  upturned  society ;  crush- 
ed beneath  the  iron  heel  of  despotism 
all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful  and  heaven- 
ly around  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
occupy  some  petty  eminence  of  cold  and 
joyless  exclusiveness ;  in  order  that, 
tinder  the  guise  of  political,  or  social,  or 
religious  or4^r,  they  might  indulge  that 
childish  vanity  in  our  nature  which 
leaves  to  man  no  consciousness  of  self- 
respect,  unless  some  external  index  of 
dignity  re-assure  the  misgivings  of  oon- 
acions  insignificance. 

Humanity  occupies  but  one  platform. 
Accident,  necessity,  established  organi- 
sation locate  individuals  in  various  re- 
gions, and  temporarily  and  superficially 
upon  different  elevations ;  but  the  true 
dignity  of  his  nature  undergoes  no 
cluinge  as  man  rises  or  falls  upon  the 
scale  of  those  adventitious  elevations. 
So  long  as  he  remembers  and  cherishes 
his  manhood  -,  so  long  as  in  the  diligent, 
rational,  conscientious  culture  of  that 
manhood,  he  lifts  up  his  head  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Maker  for  correction,  lor 
reproof,  for  enlightenment,  thrones  can- 
not elevate,  nor  serfdom  degrade  him.  It 
It  only  when,  having  forgotten  his  true 


destiny  and  his  true  dignity,  he  consents 
to  veil  his  manhood,  to  cast  his  crown  of 
divine  affiliation  from  his  brow,  and  sell 
his  birthright  for  a  badge,  that  man  be- 
comes that  lowest  of  alT^created  beings, 
a  self-made  slave. 

"  Absolute  self-culture,*'  therefore,  that 
sort  of  education  which  **  looks  prima- 
rily to  truth,  to  real,  and  ultimate  re- 
sults," which  disregards  convention, 
and  sacrifices  sordid  personal  aims  to  a 
great  principle,  it  i»  the  chief  object  of 
this  address  to  magnify. 

It  might  perhaps  be  objected  that  Mr. 
Middleton  has  somewhat  under-estimat- 
ed the  force  of  that  instinct,  the  almost 
universal  characteristic  of  vigorous  na- 
tures, which  pants  after  conquest  and 
supremacy  because  of  the  triumph,  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  self-praise  con- 
nected with  them.  If  so,  he  has  erred 
upon  the  right  side.  No  doubt  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  instinct  to  which  we 
have  referred,  would  be  disastrous. 
Like  every  other  normal  component  of 
the  mind,  it  has  its  uses.  Subordinated 
and  controlled,  it  stimulates  to  due  acti- 
vity and  persistency  of  eflbrt.  But,  as 
the  sole  condition  of  moral  elevation, 
enlightenment,  progress,  such  subordi- 
nation is  imperative.  This  we  believe 
to  be  the  juste  milieu  of  opinion,  and 
here,  if  we  rightly  comprehend  him,  Mr. 
Middleton  is  content  to  rest  his  arma- 
ment. As  a  literary  performance,  nis 
address  is  admirable.  The  style  is  com- 
pact, vigorous,  and  spirited.  Several 
passages  possess  the  glow  of  genuine 
eloquence,  and  indeed  the  production 
throughout  is  learned,  discriminating, . 
and  acute. 

We  congratulate  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  Charleston  upon  their  suc- 
cess, in  securing  the  services  of  a  Pre- 
sident so  eminently  capable  as  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton— one,  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
duties  of  an  arduous  business-life,  has 
always  fostered  the  keenest  taste  for 
art  and  literature,  and  sympathised  in 
every  efibrt  tending  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  State,  or  of  the  South. 

The  Saered  Poems,  and  Private  Ejaeu- 
lotions  of  Henry  Vaughan — with  a  Me» 
moir  by  Rev,  H.  F.  Lyte.  Little,  Brown 
f  Co.,  Boston. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Poet 
in  the  English  language  of  the  unques- 
tionable ability  of  Henry  Vaughan,  who 
has  been  so  systematically  neglected  by 
critics  and  literary  compilers. 

Bell,  Anderson,  and  Chalmers  ignore  ^ 
his  existence  altogether,  and  in  the 
"  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  bv 
Thomas  Campbell,  he  is  damned  with 
very  faint  praise — ^we  are  confident  that 
Campbell  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
study  his  productions;    he  spoke  the 
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Opinion  of  Yau^han's  eonUmponries, 
en  unrighteous  judgment,  whioh  it  hu 
been  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  re- 
verse. The  cultivation  of  what  has 
been  absurdly  called  "French  correct- 
ness,*' which  rested  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  public  taste  from  Dryden's 
time  to  Cowper's,  consigned  to  tempo- 
rary oblivion  many  among  the  minor 
poets  of  the  country,  which,  as  Mr.  Lyte 
observes,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
&ct  that  so  many  smooth  rhymsters, 
such  as  Promfret,  Golden,  Landsdale, 
&c.,  have  been  placed  on  the  august  list 
of  classic  authors,  while  Lord  Brooke, 
the  Fletchers,  Withers,  Herrick,  Hab- 
ington  and  Quarles  have  been  excluded 
from  it.  But  fortunately  for  intellectual 
merit,  Time  quite  as  often  acts  the  part 
of  the  Restorer,  as  the  Destroyer.  It 
sifts  the  claims  of  presumptuous  medi- 
ocrity, and  winnows  away  the  chaff 
of  idle  reputations;  it  pushes  preten- 
sion from  high  places,  and  adorns  ne- 
glected Genius  with  the  laurel  and  the 
crown.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  cultivated  societies — no  matter  how 
outrageous  the  critical  insanity  of  par- 
ticular eras — towards  right  principles  of 
Caste — ^principles  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  decide  upon  the  claims  and  the  posi- 
tion of  all  literary  aspirants.  Thus  we 
have  ceased  to  refer  poetical  compoai- 
tions  solely  to  the  stanaard  of  Pope.  We 
have  come  to  understand  that  whatever 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  that  school, 
it  is  not  the  highest,  nor  among  the 
highest  systems  of  versification  or  poetic 
thought.  The  genius,  and  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  English  language  are  no 
longer  crippled  by  shallow  conventional 
usages,  and  a  transparent  verbal  trick- 
ery, which  once  passed  for  Art — the  art 
of  those  poetasters  who,  as  Keats  feel- 
ingly expresses  it, 

'Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this,  his 
land. 

Men  deemed  wise,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand 

His  glories ;  with  a  puling  infant's  force 

They  swayed  about  upon  a  rocking 
horse, 

And  called  it— Pegasus ''— 

Many  writers,  therefore,  of  the  time 
a£  James  and  Charles  I,  who  had  fallen 


into  disrepute,  or  been  wholly  foicoctae 
during  the  subsequent  rale  of  **  Aeeeh 
correctness,*'  have  been  returned  to 
their  legitimate  positions — and  not  the 
least  worthy  among  these  is  the  anbgecl 
of  the  present  notice. 

Henry  Vaughan  was  born  in  Wales, 
in  1623,  received  a  liberal  private  edu- 
cation, went  at  an  early  age  to  Oxford, 
where  he  soon  became  noted  for  his 
scholarship,  and  a  "pretty  knack  at 
verse-making  " — was  compelled,  preme> 
turely,  to  break  off  his  studies  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  rebellion,  in 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  took  an  active  personal  part 
on  the  King'ft  side — ^retired  to  the  coun- 
try during  the  Protectorate,  where 
his  naturally  devotional  turn  ol  mind 
was  confirmed  by  illness  and  domestic 
calamities,  and  finally  died  there,  (after 
forty  years  of  comparative  literary  inaie- 
tivity,)  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-three. 
Such  are  the  meager  outlines  of  Vaugh- 
an's  uneventful  career.  His  inner  life, 
as  revealed  in  his  poems,  is  more  int§r* 
esting.  In  "  SUex  Scintillans  "—a  wortE 
altogether  of  a  religious  cast — and  made 
up  of  miscellaneous  verses,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  most  favorable  speci- 
mens of  his  powers.  These  were  char- 
acterized by  a  warm  and  exuberant 
fancy,  a  subtle  individuality,  a  genial 
wealth  of  emotion,  with  just  enough  of 
quaintness  and  conceit,  to  impart  a  d»> 
lightful  piquancy  to  his  style.  George 
Herbert  was  his  model — a  model,  how- 
ever, whom  in  some  respects  he  sur- 
passed. He  is  far  more  natural,  and 
his  appreciation  of  harmony  superioi^ 
In  all  he  has  written,  the  thought  is 
"close  packed,"  and  running  over.  He 
is  never  commonplace,  and  occasional 
roughness  and  obscurity  are  the  conse- 
quences simply  of  undue  compreasioik 
No  single  poem  of  his  i»  equal  in  sul^ 
limity  to  Herbert's  lines  upon  "  Max,' 
but  his  general  elevation  of  thought  mad 
diction  is  more  sustained,  and  pleaaiD^ 
"  Rules  and  Lessons  " — notwithstandieg 
its  prosaic  title — ^is  a  singularly  strikiq^ 
production.  While  containing  an  epi- 
tome of  the  "  whole  duty  of  man,"  it  is 
not  coldly  philosophic  Uxe  Pope's  "  £»> 
say,"  but  burns  with  imaginative  vitality. 
Only  a  true  Poet  and  philosophic  thinket 
oould  have  written  it. 
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TBB  AOGRBSSIYS  NATURE  OF  CRRI8TIANITT. 


Among  the  phenomena  which 
have  appeared  in  the  development 
of  the  drama  of  human  history, 
there  is  none  more  marvel loas  in 
its  origin,  progress,  and  existing 
effects  than  that  of  Christianity. 
Whether  it  he  regarded  as  an  im- 
postare,  a  fanaticism,  a  philosophico- 
mysticism,  or  a  revelation,  (m  the 
▼nlgar  acceptation  of  this  term,)  it 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  atten- 
tive student  of  th*)  past,  or  by  the 
philosophic  speculator  upon  the 
future.  Judging  from  its  present 
position  in  the  most  civilized  parts 
of  the  world,  there  is  every  reason 
to  presume  that  it  will  long  con- 
tinue to  exercise  an  immense  influ- 
ence upon  civilization.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  an  interesting  question,  to 
single  out  the  peculiar  feature  in 
Christianity,  which  gives  the  philo- 
sophical key  to  its  past  success,  its 
present  domination,  and  its  future 
eamtinuance. 

Hbe  pious  divine  will  at  once  re- 
totre  the  whole  question  by  a  refer- 
ence to  divine  agency  or  providence, 
in  furthering  and  sustaining  the 
revelation  of  salvation.  The  sceptic, 
vou  I.  13 


modeled  upon  certain  schools  of 
the  past,  will  solve  the  question 
by  the  superstitions  of  man  work- 
ed upon  by  priestcraft.  The  learned 
critic  of  more  formidable  schools 
will  find  the  solution  in  the  laws 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  growth 
and  power  of  myths.  But  still  thd 
question  will  recur,  what  is  the  ele- 
ment in  Christianity  itself^  which 
makes  any  of  these  solutions  pos- 
sible or  improbable?  The  most 
ultra  view  of  revelation  must  admit 
that  Christianity  does  not  contra- 
vene the  laws  of  human  nature  and 
human  development  The  most 
ultra  attribution  of  merely  second- 
ary causes  to  the  progress  and  posi- 
tion of  Christianity,  cannot  deny- 
certainly  cannot  disprove — that 
there  must  be  something  in  Chris- 
tianity itself  which  gives  it  a  power 
and  (command  over  human  nature. 
Whether,  then,  Christianity  be  a 
revelation  (in  the  diviners  sense)  or 
a  natural  product  from  the  ground 
of  human  nature,  like  Buddhism, 
it  still  must  contain  some  intrinsic 
character,  which,  whether  natural 
or  supernatural,  presents  the  key  to 
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its  wonderful  historical  position. 
This  fact  has  been  too  often  over- 
looked by  both  friends  and  oppo- 
ents  of  Christianity;  and  it  de- 
mands an  impardai  investigation, 
from  a  point  of  view  equally  remov- 
ed from  blind  and  uncritical  parti- 
sanship and  from  prejudiced  hostili- 
ty— a  point  of  view,  in  short,  from 
which  Christianity  must  be  examin- 
ed as  to  its  internal  character,  with 
a  sole  and  unbiased  regard  to  the 
phenomena  which  it  presents. 

In  view  of  the  profound  convic- 
tion which  science  has  produced  in 
all  soundly  constituted  minds,  that 
fixed  and  harmonious  laws  govern 
the  universe,  the  appearance  of 
contradiction  in  phenomena,  in- 
stead of  producing  superficial  and 
hasty  scepticism  or  rejection  of 
the  facts,  leads  to  deeper  investiga- 
tion, in  order  to  discover  the  higher 
8}m thesis  which  solves  the  appa- 
rent contradiction.  In  Christianity, 
viewed  purely  as  a  historical  phe- 
nomenon, such  an  apparent  contra- 
diction presents  itself.  No  pre- 
tended system  involving  a  real^  and, 
therefore,  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion, could  maintain  itself  for  any 
length  of  time.  Such  a  self-destruc- 
tive element  in  its  bosom  would 
soon  prove  it  to  be  no  system  ;  and 
a  mere  aggregate  of  contradictory 
dogmas  woul<l  destroy  each  other, 
and  never  be  able  to  conquer  a  real 
historical  position.  As  Christianity, 
however,  viewed  from  whatever 
point,  presents  a  real  historical  po- 
sition— maintained  for  centuries  and 
still  asserting  itself — notwithstand- 
ing the  self-contradiction  which  it 
seems  to  exhibit,  it  is  evident  that 
investigation  must  direct  itself  to 
that  point  of  seeming  contradiction 
in  order  to  discover  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  has  been  stated. 

Christianity  presents  itself,  then, 
as  a  religion  of  peace  and  love, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  abso- 
lutely intolerant  of  any  other  reli- 


gious development  It  claims  to 
be  gentle,  and  it  shows  no  quarter 
to  what  is  not  "with"  it  '*Ile 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  m&y 
It  proclaims  universal  brotherhood, 
and  rejects  friendship  with  every- 
thing which  does  not  submit  to  its 
authority.  "  He  that  gdlhereth  not 
WITH  .  Me,  scattereih  abroad."  It 
professes  to  come  to  save  men,  to 
unite,  to  humanize,  to  advance  the 
world  towards  a  millenial  condition 
of  harmony,  and  it  proc^laims,  in 
the  person  of  its  founder,  ^  think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth  ;  I  came  not  to  send  peacej 
but  a  swordP 

In  the  resolution  of  this  seeming 
contradiction  will  be  discovered  the 
energetic  element  which  accounts 
for  the  influence  which  Christianity 
has  exerted,  and  still  maintains,  in 
its  historical  position. 

This  Agorbbsivb  Natubb  of 
Christianity,  so  startlingly  and  un- 
qualifiedly announced  in  the  words 
last  quoted,  has  been  sometimes 
reproachfully  adduced,  as  an  evi- 
dence that  this  religion  introduced 
an  uncalled-for  element  of  addi- 
tional strife  and  confusion,  into  a 
world  already  too  unhappily  in- 
volved in  contest  and  perplexity. 
There  might  be  some  plausibility 
in  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  accusa- 
tion, if  it  were  proved  that  either 
the  design  or  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity was  calculated  to  increase 
the  perplexity  and  confusion  of 
man^s  religious  notions.  But  if  all 
history  proves  that  truth  and  pro- 
gress c^n  only  be  achieved  through 
contest  and  successive  conquest  of 
error  and  opposition ;  then,  even  if 
Christianity  has  occasioned  strife, 
and  even  if  it  were  designed  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  furthered  the  cause 
of  truth  and  humanity,  before  it 
could  be  pronounced  an  uncalled- 
for  element  of  strife.  The  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  atmosphere 
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needs  to  be  cleared  and  purified  by 
storm ;  and  we  can  pronounce  no 
great  battle  for  principle  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  morals, 
liberty,  intellect,  and  religion,  an  an- 
called  for  or  unnecessary  cause  of 
strife.  To  any  one  who  knows  the 
condition  of  the  world  when  Chris- 
tianity came  upon  the  stage,  the 
aggressiveness  of  this  n^ligion  will 
appear  perfectly  justifiable  and  bene- 
ficial, whether  it  be  regarded  as  a 
revelation,  or  only  as  a  natural 
bnman  development  of  new  and 
vigorous  phenomena  of  man's  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  social  nature. 

Now,  if  the  f^under  of  Christian- 
ity possessed  the  information,  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  sagacity  which  almost  every 
remarkabre  founder  of  a  great  and 
powerful  and  enduring  system  has 
possessed,  he  must  have  seen  clearly 
that  not  only  would  the  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity  in  opposition 
to  the  passions  and  lusts  of  men, 
give  rise  passively  to  persecution 
and  discord,  but  that  the  preaching 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Gospel " 
would  actively  attack  and  wound 
the  heart,  and  provoke  by  challenge, 
strife,  and  persecution.  Indeed,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  with  pro- 
found wisdom  and  unsurpassed  fore- 
sight he  intende<i,  or  at  least  con- 
templated, the  promulgation  of  his 
religion  as  a  seed  of  ctmtest  and  a 
sword  of  wounding ;  a  healing  balm 
and  a  probing  weapon ;  a  harbin- 
ger of  peace  and  yet  a  provoker  of 
strife.  At  all  events,  this  is  a  more 
manly  and  rational  view,  than  the 
feeble  and  timid  endeavor  which 
some  professed  friends  of  Christian- 
i^  make,  to  shuffle  off  the  whole 
difficulty  upon  the  evil  passions  of 
men ;  thus  sinking  the  striking  say- 
ing, already  quoted,  '^  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,^'  into 
the  feeble  truism  that  human  per- 
Terseness  would  make  Christianity 
a  cause  of  contest  and  wretched- 


ness, by  perverting  and  abusing  it 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  has 
been  the  case ;  tliat  the  venerable 
name  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
been  abused  and  perverted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  OTossest  and  most 
unholy  crimes.  But  if  the  founder 
of  Christianity  possessed  the  saga- 
city which  we  have  no  right  to 
question  that  he  did,  and  if  he  com- 
prehended the  import  of  his  own 
remarkable  language,  he  must  have 
designed  and  sent  rorth  his  religion 
to  be  a  new  element  of  strife  and 
pain  in  the  already  &ction-tom  and 
bleeding  world.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  the  character  of  the  foun- 
der of  Christianity,  so  far  as  even 
the  existing  imperfect  traditionary 
records  enable  us  to  comprehend  it, 
we  must  confess  that  we  see  nothing 
in  the  view  just  presented  of  his 
design,  incompatible  with  his  essen- 
tially peaceful  character ;  ancf  so 
far  from  seeing  any  ground  therein 
for  the  slightest  justification  of  sec- 
tarian violence,  or  religious  (?)  per- 
secution, or  civil  cruelty  under  the 
name  of  religion,  we  are  very  will- 
ing to  admit  Uiat  in  order  to  sub- 
due the  world  to  peace  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Christianity  to  be  not  only 
persuasive,  but  energetically  aggres- 
sive. 

Undoubtedly  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  this  ag^essiveness, 
and  the  weapons  with  which  it 
wars,  in  order  to  its  being  compa- 
tible with  a  mission  of  peace  and 
healing;  but  the  fact  of  the  ag- 
gressive nature  of  Christianity — 
and  hence  of  its  being  sent  forth  as 
a  designed  element  of  strife — has 
been  admitted  or  recognized,  in 
some  form,  by  both  friend  and  foe. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  to  the  impar- 
tial and  philosophical  enquirer  a 
subject  worthy  of  consideration 
how  these  two,  apparently  contra- 
dictory aspects  of  Christianity  stand 
harmoniously  reconciled. 

Now  however  imperfect  and  un- 
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historical  in  many  respects  the 
records  of  the  "  Gospels ''  may  be, 
yet  dealing  with  them  philologically 
in  tbe  same  spirit  of  iaimess  with 
which  we  are  bound  to  deal  with 
Herodotus  or  Plato,  we  at  once  feel 
constrained  to  admit,  that,  when 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  is  repre- 
sented as  declaring,  **  think  not  that 
I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth — 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword  ^ — while,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  very  some  discourse,  he  is 
represented  aa  also  commanding  his 
**  apostles  ^  to  be  harmless  as  doves, 
and  to  let  their  peace  come  upoa 
the  worthy  house — he  could  not 
have  been  so  silly  and  short-sighted 
as  to  have  involved  himself  in  a  pal- 
pably absurd  contradiction,  but  that 
he  must  have  meant,  that  he  came 
to  send  no  such  peace  as  would  be 
incompatible  with  his  "  Gospel's  " 
proving  a  sword.  What  kind  of 
peace,  therefore,  and  what  kind  of 
sword  he  contemplated,  is  an  inter- 
esting problem,  the  solution  of 
which  win  best  appear  from  the 
further  development  of  the  subject 
Two  general  propositions  are  in- 
volved m  the  remarkable  words 
which  put  forth  Christianity  so 
decidedly  as  an  aggressive  element. 
The  one  is,  the  historical  fact  that 
Christianity  would  be  the  occasion 
of  strife,  persecutioB  and  woe,  by 
coming  in  conflict  with  paganism, 
the  vices  of  the  world,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  men  to  its  principles,  as 
well  as  by  the  perversion  of  its  sanc- 
tions to  the  designs  and  corruptions 
of  tyranny,  fanaticism,  and  super- 
stition. Upon  this  proposition  it  is 
needless  to  dwell ;  every  one  but 
moderately  acquainted  with  history 
can  recall  an  abundance  of  exam- 
ples, and  no  candid  person  will 
charge  these  unhappy  consequen- 
ces, springing  from  the  perversity 
of  man,  upon  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  Christianity  itself.  It  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  na- 


ture and  character  of  Chrteiiaadtf 
itself  are  not  only  perfe<'tly  distinct 
from  every  system  put  ibrth  by  men 
or  churches,  but  are  Boraetimoa 
diametrically  opposed  to  every  ex- 
isting system  of  divinity  and  church 
interpretation.  The  other  proposi- 
tion is  tbe  fact,  that  Christianity 
was  designed  and  sent  forth  to  be 
an  element  of  strife — a  disturbing 
force — an  aggressive  power.  To 
this  we  will  devote  our  consider- 
ation. 

In  both  its  individual  aad  social 
application,  an  important  ti-uth  can 
be  discerned  in  this  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  us  examine  this,  first, 
with  regard  to  the  social  state  of 
roan,  not  by  details,  but  by  a  few 
very  general  considerations. 

Had  Christianity  presented  its 
truths  to  the  world  in  such  a  garb 
as  would  have  permitted  them  to 
be  received  into  the  bosom  of  ex- 
isting opinions,  without  disturbing 
the  prevailing  system — in  other 
words,  had  tbe  peacefulness  of  its 
truths  been  of  such  a  character  as 
to  have  enabled  them  to  assume  a 
quiet  place,  amidst  the  established 
elements  of  the  social  and  religious 
condition  of  the  times,  it  is  evident 
that  instead  of  regenerating  society, 
they  would  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  general  corruption,  and 
would,  at  most,  have  cast  but  a  faint 
and  transient  halo  over  the  dying 
moments  of  the  ancient  world.  No 
such  feeble  and  mistaken  benevo- 
lence— no  such  false  and  fatal  con- 
ception of  peace  actuated  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  designed  to  introduce  a  living 
principle  of  truth,  which  should 
elevate  society  and  direct  civiliza- 
tion^ and  which,  despite  all  obsta- 
cles and  opposition,  should  gradu- 
ally reduce  to  harmony  the  con- 
flicting elements  in  the  life  of  man. 
It  could  not,  then,  have  been  A 
principle  which  was  merely  to  in- 
sinuate itself  where  it  was  adoiitted^ 
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and  to  contemplate  no  strife  but 
fhat  which  hostility  to  its  nature 
would  excite ;  it  was  not  merely  to 
refuse  yielding  before  sa(t}i  hostility, 
and  to  endure  and  prevail  hy  a  kind 
«f  passive  perseverance  alone,  but  it 
■wsa  to  grapple  with  error — it  was 
to  assail  the  warring  elements  in 
the  nK>ral  and  religious  world — to 
contend  with  the  lethargy  of  habit, 
and  to  break  up  that  false  conserv- 
atism which  would  fetter  humani- 
ty for  all  future  timd  to  the  received 
custom  and  dogma  of  the  day. 

It  was  such  a  vital  principle  as 
this  which  Christianity  was  designed 
to  introduce  into  tlie  world,  and 
plant  in  the  heart  of  ihftt  civiliza- 
tion which  it  was  intended  to  fash- 
ion ;  a  principle  so  energetic  and 
expansive,  that,  having  once  taken 
root,  nothing  oould  eradicate  it  or 
prevent  its  conauests.  Repressed, 
even  stifled,  it  might  be  in  certain 
regions  and  in  some  communities ; 
but  it  was  meant  to  go  on,'  never- 
theless, battling  tn  the  world,  and 
ever  extending  more  widely  its  in- 
fluence over  social  relations,  laws, 
international  intercourse,  education, 
literature,  learning ;  and  it  was  to 
carry  these  same  principles — de- 
aigned  to  mould  civilization  and 
fevolut ionize  social  life — to  plant 
dieir  vitality  among  new  nations, 
amder  the  banners  of  Cliristian 
commerce  and  missionary  enter- 
prise. Did  opposition  encounter 
tliem  f  They  were  not  only  to  en- 
dure, but  to  assail;  not  only  to 
establish  their  own  claims,  but  to 
disprove  the  grounds  of  existing 
error  and  false  religion.  Bid  er- 
roneous theory  and  misbelief  seek 
to  decline  the  contest,  and,  in  mak- 
ing way  for  Christianity  to  adiieve 
•what  conquests  she  might,  ask  only 
to  be  let  alone  in  their  retired  en- 
joyment of  unobtmded  opinion  ? 
Christianity  was  not  to  accept  the 
compromise.  She  was  not,  like  the 
«Jdeii    philoftophiesy  to  leave  the 


rjlar  mind  to  what  beliefs  might 
most  acceptable,  provided  the 
theories  of  the  philosoplier  were 
left  undisturbed  in  flieir  own  pri- 
vate domain  ;  but  she  was  to  invade 
the  closet — she  was  to  penetrate 
the  adyta,  and  compel  the  private 
theory  to  a  trial  of  its  strength — 
she  was  to  disturb  the  philosophic 
peace  of  the  double-doctrined  priest 
and  the  doubting  «age,  and  with 
her  own  good  sword  deal  hearty 
blow  for  blow,  and  give  no  rest  to 
the  world  until  she  subdue<1  it  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  glorious  peace 
which  she  bought.  She  was  to 
penetrate  fhe  lurid  atmosphere  of 
vice  and  crime ;  and  while,  like  the 
pure  sunbeam,  she  c^uld  not  be 
sullied  by  the  impurity  which  she 
revealed,  she  was  to  pien-.e  with  her 
swerd  the  encrustation  of  sin,  and, 
in  laying  bare  the  ulcers  of  society, 
she  was  commissioned  to  remedy 
and  heal  its  social  woes. 

This  vital,  expansive,  aggressive 
principle  of  Christianity,  has  re- 
markably manifested  itself  in  the 
history  of  tlie  church.  It  has 
proved  the  keenn&ss  of  its  sword, 
no?  only  in  the  eariy  controversies 
with  paganism  and  the  dauntless 
enterprises  of  missionary  zeal,  but 
it  has  aroused  a  purifying  strife 
within  the  bosom  of  the  church 
herself,  when  she  has  fallen  behind 
or  opposed  the  living  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Particular  cnurches  may 
fall  into  languish ment  and  lethar- 
gy, perhaps  beyond  all  reasonable 
hope  of  restoration,  but  the  immor- 
tal fire  with  which  the  Promeiliean 
touch  of  Christianity  has  vitalized 
the  heart  and  mind  can  never  be 
quenched ;  and  when  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  sinks  from  the  honora- 
ble office  of  preserving  moral  purity 
and  fraternal  harmony ;  when  it 
degrades  its  high  prerogative  of 
leading  onward  the  course  of  hu- 
manity, and  seeks  to  rivet  the  deadly 
diains  of  tntelleclual  and  «piritu^ 
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bondage,  the  vital  spirit  of  Christi- 
aaity  will  burst  forth  and  rend 
Msunder  the  fetters,  and  will  ctear 
around  itself  a  large  area  for  the 
developosent  of  its  spiritual  free- 
dom. Then  will  tkesleeping  priest 
find  that  be  has  been  cradl^  in  a 
peace,  such  as  "  the  Lord  did  not 
send  "  and  tl>at  there  is  unsheathed 
in  the  church  that  conquering  sword 
of  truth,  which  wa&  sent  upon  the 
earth  to  sub<lue  it  to  the  ody  true 
pea<^e. 

When  we  consider  the  constittH 
tion  of  man  and  the  nature  of  hu- 
man jiociety — the  various  and  often 
conflicting  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  it  seems  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  no  really  whole- 
sonae  social  peace  can  exist,  with- 
out a  harmonious  swbordination  of 
those  different  elements  to  some 
such  principles  as  Christianity  (dis- 
tinguished from  divinity-systems^ 
ehurches,  aikd  sectarian  interpreta- 
tions) proposes  in  the  Gospels — in- 
terpreted by  unprejudiced  common, 
sense.  Now,  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  distinguishing  and  most 
remarkable  features  of  Christian- 
ity— one  which  especially  attests 
the  profound  insight  of  its  Founder 
into  human  nature — that  it  aims  at 
effecting  no  mere  external  sem- 
blance of  unity,  no  n^re  peace  of 
despotic  coercion,  but  that  in  sub- 
duing sin  and  eradicating  error,  it 
aims  at  replacing  them  by  infusing 
holiness  and  truth ;  and  that  instead 
of  reducing  all  to  one  arbitrary 
measure,  it  is  wonderfully  adapted, 
and  able  to  provide  for  the  }ust  de- 
velopnoent  of  individuality  in  its 
multiform  phases,  while  infusing  a 
common  ruling  principle  of  faith 
and  love.  When  we  reflect,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  upon  the 
tendency  of  man  to  require  the 
sacrifice  of  individuality  to  a  rigid 
and  unelastic  system,  to  reduce 
everything  to  procrustean  rule ; 
and  when  we  see  through  what 


strife  and  bitter  experienee  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  man  to  learn  the  fallacy^ 
and  evil  results  of  this  radical  prin- 
ciple of  controversy  and  schism^ 
it  does  not  appear  singular  that  the- 
Founder  of  Christianity  (admitting 
him  to  have  possessed  the  sagacitjr 
and  the  experience  of  a  great  and 
philosophical  reformer)  should  have- 
declared  that  he  came  not  to  send 
peac>e  but  a  sword,  since  kis  "  Gros- 
pel  ^  will  even  yet  have  many  a 
battle  to  wage,  before  it  shall  sub- 
due men  to  the  recognition  and 
practice  of  the  fmly  principles  upon 
which  the  truest  peace  can  be  ea- 
tablished.  And,  doubtlessi,  for  the 
benefit  of  hunnnity  those  battlea 
will  be  waged,  since  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  which  Christianity  ba» 
introduced,  wilY  ultimately  eompel 
the  church  to  recognize  the  free 
development  of  the  individwal,  in- 
tellectually and  spiritaally,  in  the 
harmony  of  swbordinationr  to  the 
spirit  and  principle  of  Christian 
morality  and  love,  as  the  only  true 
basis  of  enduring  social  and  eccle- 
siastical peace.  Then  only  will  a 
true  unity  arise  from  the  informing^ 
spirit ;  otherwise,  all  external  unity' 
will  be  only — in  the  language  ot 
Jeremy  Taylor — "either  unity  of 
opiuion  in  the  bond  of  ignorance^ 
or  unity  of  profession  in  the  bond 
of  hypocri^." 

But  already  are  felt  the  ominous, 
pulsations  of  the  swelling  waves, 
which  are  rolling  up  with  threat- 
ening murmurs  of  the  comings 
storm.  It  will  be  a  stri^le  for 
more  enlarged  and  elevated  views 
of  religion,  and  of  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems, waged  between  the  churchea 
and  their  clergy,  and  that  expan- 
sive spirit  of  iniellectnal  an<1  spirit- 
ual freedom  which  Christianity  haa 
planted  and  nourished  in  the  heart 
of  modern  civilizatwn.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  will  accept  the 
charge  of   originating  the  strife^ 
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and  will  justify  it  in  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
dominion   of   peace.    That    spirit 
provoked  and  effected  the  reforma- 
tioTv»  and  thpn  conquered  a  larger 
field  for  the  exigencies  of  expand- 
in^    humanity.      But    the    forms 
which  grew  out  of  the  reformation 
have  themselves  become  petrifao- 
tions,  and  would  confine  the  growth 
which  they  can  no  longer  nouriBh 
or  develope.    It  is  the  instinct  of 
all  clergy-systems  to  cling  to  existr 
ing  forms  and  traditions,  and  to  re- 
gard their  boundaries  as  absolute 
and    ultimate.     They,  of  course, 
justify  that  expansion  and  breaking 
down  of  anterior  systems  in  which 
they   had   their  own  origin;   but 
they  brand  as  heterodox  and  com- 
bat as  infidel  every  deviation  from 
their  own  interpretation  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  every  attempt  to  shake 
the  dry  bones  and  sapless  stakes  of 
their  own  dogmatic  forms.     But 
the  growing  life  of  Christianity  is 
too  energetic,  too  free,  too  mighty, 
to  be  confined  within  the  arbitrary 
limits  of  any  one  age ;  and  just  as 
at  the  reformation  it  created  for 
itself  new  forms,  adapted   to   the 
then  existing  degree  of  development, 
so  now,  with  new  knowledge,  larger 
views  of  truth,  intenser  conception 
of  spiritual  freedom,  it  is  again  pre- 
paring  to   burst  its  ecclesiastical 
bonds,  and  to  array  itself  in  more 
glorious  gannents  of  wisdom  and 
charity.     No  doubt,  in  the  battle 
weak  souls  will  be  overwhelmed  and 
some  strong  hearts  go  down.     It  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  every 
great  movement  in  the  spiritual  and 
moral   life  of  humanity.     No  one 
can  estimate,  for  example,  the  licen- 
tiousness, folly,  and  scepticism  which 
the  storm  of  the  reformation  evolv- 
ed.    In  all  such  great  movements 
there  must  be  a  stirring  of  the 
deptlis,  a  chaotic  commingling  of 
the  elements,  while  the  conquering 
truth  is  purifying  the  atmosphere. 


And,  therefore,  similar  results  are 
to  be  anticipated  in  the  coming 
storm,  whose  muttering  breath  is 
already  ruffling  the  waves  around 
us.  But  commingled  with  the 
threatening  and  deepening  mur- 
murs of  the  storm,  we  can  hear  a 
mightier  thundering  coming  down 
the  course  of  time.  It  is  the  voice 
of  truth — it  is  the  prelusion  to  the 
sublime  shout  of  victory — when 
the  sword  of  the  Gospel  shall  be 
bathed  in  the  serene  glory  of  tri- 
umphant peace. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  other  point — 
the  disturbing  and  aggressive  na- 
ture of  Christianity  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  individual. 

Whether  we  can  perceive  a  rea- 
son for  it  or  not,  it  is  a  very  evi- 
dent fact  that  truth  can  only  estab- 
lish its  dominion  by  contest,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  attained  by  in- 
dividuals through  laborious  effort 
It  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  second- 
hand. We  may  believe  in  the 
opinions  or  assertions  of  others  as 
much  as  we  please,  but  until  we 
have  verified  them  for  ourselves  and 
realized  them  in  our  own  experience 
they  are  not  af;tually  truth  for  us, 
althoiigh  we  may  imagine  them  to 
be  so,  but  they  are  only  favorite 
theories  or  opinions,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  we  can  give  no  ac- 
count, except  our  reliance  upon 
others.  This  may  be  practically 
sufficient  for  a  large  class  of  facts, 
which  we  take  as  true  upon  our 
conviction  of  the  trustworthiness 
and  accuracy  of  the  sources  upon 
which  we  rely.  Such  truths  we 
may  here  dismiss. 

But  there  is  another  large  class 
of  facts,  with  some  of  which  we 
have  here  to  deal,  which  cannot  by 
such  a  process  become  to  us,  in  a 
real  sense  true.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  hold  them  because  others 
do,  or  because  we  are  told  by  those 
whom  we  trust  that  they  ought  to 
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be  beld,  or  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  holding  them ;  they 
become,  so  far,  only  second-hand 
opinions  to  us,  and  in  holding  them 
we  are  not  really  resting  upon  a 
conviction  of  truth — a  real  appre- 
hension of  the  facts  themselves  as 
true — but  upon  our  belief  in  the 
opinions  of  others  respecting  those 
facts.  But  that  they  may  become 
really  truth  to  us,  they  must  be 
realized  in  our  own  experience — 
verified  by  our  own  consciousness — 
wrought  out  by  our  own  intellec- 
tual and  moral  travail,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  unity  of  our  whole 
beiug.  There  are  many  facts  of 
this  kind,  which  can  really  be  said 
to  become  truth  to  us,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  appropriated  by  such 
a  process;  and  among  these  facts 
are  preeminently  the  truths  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  Observe,  we 
do  not  say  (God  forbid !)  that  truth 
is  only  what  is  true  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  individual,  but  that 
there  is  truth  which  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  make  our  own,  and 
which  we  cannot  make  to  be  our 
truth  by  accepting  it  at  second- 
hand, but  we  must  realize  and  con- 
sciously appropriate  it  by  our  own 
experience. 

Like  a  pure  and  glorious  virgin, 
truth  must  be  wooed  for  her  own 
sake  and  not  for  the  dowry  she  may 
bring.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
cling  to  her,  even  in  distress  and 
obloquy,  with  an  unwavering  and 
loyal  love,  if  we  would  share  her 
immortality  and  win  her  triumphs. 
We  must  follow  her,  for  love  of  her 
own  intrinsic  virtue,  wheresoever 
she  points  the  way ;  for  although 
the  path  along  which  she  beckons 
us  may  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  most  cherished  opinions,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dearest  convictions — 
yea,  through  dungeon,  and  torture, 
and  flame — it  must  ever  ultimately 
lead  to  honor,  and  peace,  and  glory, 
and  triumph.    But  if  we  attempt 


to  confine  her  majesty  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  sect  and  party — if  we 
presume  to  imagine  that  we  have 
penetrated  all  her  knowledge  and 
mysteries — that  we  have  enclosed 
all  her  light  in  the  little  lantern  of 
one  system,  or  one  set  of  dogmas, 
which  is  henceforth  to  be  the  sole 
dispenser  of  her  beams  to  all  ages; 
she  will  abandon  us  to  the  mists  of 
error  and  prejudice ;  and  if  she  even 
leaves  in  our  memories  some  echoes 
of  her  voice,  they  will  become  un- 
meaning sounds,  which  we  will 
senselessly  and  superstitiously  con- 
tinue to  babble  long  after  their  real 
significance  has  been  lost  to  us  for- 
ever. The  favorite  illustration,  so 
fashionable  with  some,  of  the  waj 
of  truth  being  the  via  media  ben 
tween  two  extremes  of  error — ^as 
though  it  were  the  centre  of  a  line 
between  two  extreme  points  in  the 
same  plane — ^is  mere  cant,  and,  like 
all  cant,  is  essentially  false.  Truth 
lies  not  at  all  in  the  same  plane 
with  error ;  and  if  we  use  an  illus- 
tration of  her  path,  we  should  liken 
it  to  a  spiral  stairway,  ever  ascend- 
ing around  an  eternal  and  immove- 
able column,  at  every  advancing- 
step  afibrding  a  new  and  wider 
view  of  her  manifold  and  boundless 
domain,  and  ever  approximating 
the  eternal  and  infallible  source  of 
all  light  and  all  truth. 

Heady  to  be  tried  by  such  con- 
ceptions of  truth  does  Christianity 
come  to  the  individual,  not  passive- 
ly, but  in  a  spirit  of  aggression.  It 
is  a  spirit  not  contentious  and 
quarrelsome,  but  which  demands 
submission  only  to  the  truth,  and, 
therefore,  requires  a  thorough  sift- 
ing of  what  is  truth.  It  will  not 
accept  as  genuine  belief  the  mere 
acquiescence  which  rests  upon  opin- 
ion, or  upon  an  indolence  which 
shrinks  from  the  labor  and  pain  of 
grasping  and  realizing  the  truth. 
Where  it  is  allowed  to  approach 
the  individual  in  its  genuine  char- 
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acter — undisguised  by  systems,  un-  no  stagnation.    And  loaded  though 

travestied  by  dogmas,  unweakened  it  be  at  present  with  the  monstrosi- 

and  unshackled  by  monstrous accre-  ties  of  Jewish   fanaticism,  Persian 

tions — it  brings  its  vital  forces  to  dualism,  Manichaean  heathenism, 

the  very  citadel  of  the  soul,  and  in  and  uncritical  theories  of  interpreta- 

dissipating  the  apathy  of  habit,  it  tion  which  virtually  reduce  the  Bible 

purifies  the  vision  for  the  discern-  to  the  degraded  position  of  a  Fetish, 

ment  of  what  is  essential  truth.  it  is  nevertheless  our  firm  conviction 

It  is  in  this  element  of  vitality,  that  it  will  throw  ofi"  its  unnatural 

which  we  have  endeavored  to  indi-  fetters,  and  triumph  by  its  spirit  of 

cate,  that  we  find  the  secret  of  the  truth,  love,  freedom,  and  holiness, 

Buccess  of  Christianity,    It  permits  no  less  than  by  its  goodly  sword. 


8TANZA8. 

Tk«  fcDewinf  T«nM  are  deiined  to  «xpr«M  feh«  thougfata  whioh  pMs  through  the  mind  of  a  motlm 
vUlo  her  dMighlor  atsodi  bofbro  hor  amjod  for  the  approaohing  bridal  at  which  ehe  ii  to  be  gireo  awar. 
Tkmj  were  eagxeeted  bj  one  of  a  eeriet  of  tableaux  riTante.  as  tasteftillj  ooaeelTed  as  thejr  were  beaatiftalij 
rearewated,  wbieh  were  wltneiaed  bj  the  writer  at  a  oelebratiea  of  the  first  of  Maj  last,  bj  the  jonng 
ladiM  of  Onageboxf  OoUege. 

Is  nhe  not  lovely !     Oh  .'  when  long  ago  *% 

My  own  dead  mother  gazed  upon  my  face,  At' 

*       As  I  stood  blushing  there  in  bridal  snow,  ^    ''^'^' 

I  bad  not  half  her  beauty  and  her  grace.  *1  <  * 

Yes,  that  fond  mother  praised,  the  world  caressed, 
And  one  adored  me ; — ^how  shall  he  who  soon 

Shall  wear  my  gentle  flower  upon  his  breast. 
Prize  to  its  utmost  worth  the  priceless  boon ! 

Shall  he  not  gird  her,  guard  her,  make  her  rich, 
(Not  as  the  world  is  rich  in  outward  show,) 

With  all  the  love,  and  watchful  kindness  which 
A  strong  and  tender  manhood  may  bestow  ! 


Oh !  I  shall  part  from  her  with  many 

My  earthly  treasure,  pure  and  undefiled ! — 

And  not  without  a  weight  of  anxious  fears 
For  the  new  future  of  my  darling  child. 

And  yet — for  well  I  know  that  virgin  heart- 
No  wifely  duty  will  she  leave  undone ; 

Nor  will  her  love  neglect  that  woman's  art 
Which  courts,  and  keeps  a  love  already  won. 

In  no  light,  girlish  levity  she  goes 

Unto  the  altar  where  they  wait  her  now, 

But  with  a  thoughtful,  prayerful  heart  that  knows 
The  solemn  purport  of  a  marriage  vow. 

And  she  will  keep,  with  ^1  her  soul's  deep  truth. 
The  lightest  pledge  which  binds  her  love  and  life : 

And  she  will  be — no  less  in  age  than  youth — 
My  noble  child  will  be  a  noble  wife. 

And  he,  her  lover !  husband  !  what  of  himT 

Yes!  he  will  shield,  I  think,  my  bud  from  blight; 

Yet  griefs  will  come.     Enough !  my  eyes  are  dim 
With  tears  I  must  not  shed,  at  leost,  to-night. 

Bless  thee,  my  daughter !     Oh  I  she  is  so  iiiir ! — 
Heaven  bend  above  thee  with  its  starriest  skies! 

And  make  thee,  truly,  all  thou  dost  appear 
Unto  a  lover's  and  thy  mother's  eyes  i 
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ESTCOURT: 


THK   MKIIOIRS   OP  A   TIROIITIA   OIIITLIMAir. 


CHAPTER     IX. 


CHIVALRIO  PROCEEDINGS  OF  MR.  FRAKK  HAT. 


Eotcourt  did  not  find  Frank  at 
Mr.  Lincoln's  as  he  expected,  and 
he  was  forced  to  listen  to  the  views 
of  that  prentleman  upon  the  sub- 
lect  of  the  attention  necessary  in  a 
law  student,  expressed  at  consider- 
able length. 

"  Well,  my  dear  counsellor,"  was 
his  sole  reply,  "  I  agree  with  yoH 
in  theory,  but  theory  and  practice 
are  two  different  things  in  this 
wicked  world,  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
Frank  has  been  led  off  upon  some 
youthful  e8<*apade.  Let  us  tr}*  to 
make  the  best  of  it — and  now  I 
must  leave  you." 

With  which  words  Estcourt  took 
his  departure. 

There  was  some  reason  for  the 
old  counsellor's  complaints,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Frank  had  carefully 
passed  by  the  office,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  and  betaken 
himself  to  the  theatre. 

The  incident  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  drawn  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  volatile  young  fellow 
to  a  focus,  and  the  point  to  which 
these  rays  of  feeling  converged,  was 
the  rival  of  Miss  Grafton,  the 
young  actress. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  au- 
dience, Frank  had  tarried  in  the 
greenroom  of  the  theatre,  where, 
thanks  to  his  friendship  with  the 
comedians,  he  was  permitted  to 
remain,  on  the  roost  unceremonious 
footing;  and  the  design  of  the 
young  fellow,  though  unexpressed, 


was  sufficiently  evident  He  wished 
to  give  Captain  Macheath  an  oppor- 
tunity of  resenting  the  appellation 
of  "  cx)ward  "  applied  to  him. 

Manager  Bilks  had  hastened 
with  his  habitual  alacrity  to  audit 
the  accounts  in  the  money  depart- 
ment, one  of  this  worthy's  maxims 
being  that  the  contact  of  coin  with 
the  "human  palm  corrupted  the 
mind,  causing  it  to  err  nrom  the 
paths  of  rectitude;  and  Captain 
Macheath  was  imbibing  rum  at  the 
base  of  Macbeth's  castle,  to  fortify 
his  nerves  for  the  expected  encoun- 
ter, which  he  probably  did  not  de- 
sire; the  rest  of  the  company, 
meanwhile,  jested  gaily,  and  busied 
themselves  in  changing  their  cos- 
tumes, with  a  simplicity— especially 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  performers — 
which  was  very  striking. 

During  all  this,  Frank  walked 
up  and  down  the  apartment,  chaf- 
ing and  muttering — ^followed  by 
sly  looks  and  laughing  commenta- 
ries, the  said  commentaries  being 
eked  out  and  rendered  more  expres- 
sive by  glances  at  Miss  Felton,  who 
sat  pensively,  with  her  head  droop- 
ing upon  her  hand,  at  some  distance 
from  the  throng. 

This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
greenroom,,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  anticipate  some  incident 
as  striking  as  any  in  the  dramas 
which  had  been  enacted.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  interest  of  our 
narrative,    everything    passed    off 
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with  the  otmoftt  good  humor. — 
Whether  overcome  by  his  pota- 
tiona,  or  fired  with  a  noble  forbear- 
ance toward  his  youthful  adversary, 
Captain  Macheath  did  not  '^ enter" 
either  at  "right,"  "left"  or  "cen- 
tre,'* but  slowly  issued  from  the 
theatre,  and  sought  his  favorite 
tuvem,  where,  he  narrated  the  oc- 
currences of  the  evening  in  a  man 
ner  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  young  man  was  first  adver- 
tised of  this  exit  by  one  of  the 
elderly  female  performers. 

"  Law  bless  you,  Mr.  Frank ! " 
said  the  good  lady,  who  had  taken 
off  her  wig  and  was  carefully  brush- 
ing it,  "  you  won't  get  no  fight  from 
Jinkins.     He's  gone." 

•*  Gone,  Mrs.  Parr !  Why  I  was 
waiting  to  tell  him  I  would  answer 
for  ray  insult — with  any  weapons." 

A  chorus  of  jests  and  laughter 
Ijreeted  the  words. 

"Jinkins  is  of  a  very  forgiving 
disposition,  Frank,"  said  one  of  the 
prettiest  performers^ laughing  heart* 
ily,  "  he'll  beg  your  pardon  if  you 
demand  it." 

And  looking  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  the  handsome  speaker  added 
in  a  tone  of  ill-humor  : 

**  What  a  shocking  costume  this 
18,  and  what  a  frightful  figure  it 
makes  me ! " 

"  Your  figure  is  charming,"  said 
Mr.  Frank,  upon  whom  the  humor- 
ous view  of  his  quarrel  began  to 
impress  itself  "  but  that  is  what 
you  expected  me  to  say — is  it  not?" 

"  No, sir!"  said  the  pretty  actress, 
pouting,  "  and  you  need  not  expect 
roe  to  listen  to  your  flatteries.  It 
18  well  known  whom  ymi  admire 
most ! " 

With  which  words  the  girl  point- 
ed, laughing,  to  Miss  Felton. 

"  Oh,  how  you  blush !"  she  added, 
dapping  her  hands;  "upon  ray 
word,  Frank  t  I  wish  somebody 
would  blush  for  me  in  that  way  I " 

It  was  but  the  habitual  jest  and 


laughter  of  the  greenroom,  the 
words  she  bad  been  accustomed  to; 
but  the  face  of  Miss  Felton  became 
crimson,  and  she  threw  a  pleading 
glance  toward  the  speaker.  It  was 
not  lost  upon  the  good  natured 
girl ;  she  made  a  little  motion  of 
her  head,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  well,  Susie,  you  need  not 
think  I'm  ill-tempered  or  out  of 
^  humor  because  Frank  likes  you  the 
best.  There,  sir!"  she  added, 
"  please  let  my  bracelets  alone,  and 
I  suggest  your  return  home,  as 
your  parents  will  be  anxious  for 
your  safety." 

Frank  looked  at  the  clock,  and 
saw  that  it  was  long  past  midnight. 

"I  have  no  parents,"  he  said, 
"  but  your  caution  is  just,  and  I 
shall  take  my  departure." 
.  With  these  words  he  approached 
Miss  Felton,  and,  bowing  with  the 
utmost  respect,  be  said  : 

"May  I  come  and  see  you  to- 
morrow ?  I  think  we  are  friends^ 
and  that  you  will  not  object." 

The  girl's  head  drooped  lower, 
and  she  did  not  reply.  The  blush 
which  covered  her  cheeks  intimated 
her  agitation  and  shame. 

"  Bother,  Susie ! "  said  the  hand- 
some actress,  for  a  playing  girl  you 
have  an  amount  of  stiffness  which 
I  never  have  seen  in  my  life  I  One 
would  say  that  you  had  never  been 
before  the  footlights.  What  I  said 
about  Frank's  liking  you  makes  you 
ashamed,  I  suppose.  I'd  like  U> 
know  if  there's  anything  wrong  in 
your  being  friends  with  an  honest 
young  fellow — and  a  good  fellow, 
too — like  Frank  I  Bother  !  If  you 
don't  let  him  have  his  chat  with 
you  111  never  speak  to  you  again.** 

In  spite  of  this  appeal,  the  girl 
could  not  bring  herself  to  give  the 
permission.  Overcome  with  shame, 
or  withheld  by  motives  of  delicacy, 
she  said  nothing,  and  did  not  agam 
speak,  except  to  say,  with  a  deep 
blush,  "  I  am  very  grateiul  for  your 
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goodness.  Mr.  Frank  was  com- 
pelled to  construe  this  into  a  ^per- 
mission, and  so  took  bis  departure. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  did  make 
his  proposed  visit;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  good  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
fulminating  his  views  upon  the  neg- 
lect of  law  students,  Frank  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  the 
young  actress. 

They  sat  at  an  open  window, 
surrounded  by  tlie  faded-looking 
accessories  of  the  play-house.  On 
one  side  a  grand  view  of  the  Rhine, 
with  castles  in  the  distance  ;  on  the 
other,  an  English  manor  house, 
shaded  by  great  trees,  behind  which 
danced  some  Spanish  girls,  merrily 
whirling  in  the  arms  of  their  bri- 
gand admirers. 

Frank  bestowed  more  than  one 
look  upon  this  jumble  of  singulacr 
objects,  but  the  young  girl  did  not 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  them. — 
Whether  habituated  to  the  specta- 
cle by  weary  use,  or  turning  away 
from  choice  to  the  pictures  of  her 
own  mind,  certain  it  is  that  the 
theatre,  with  its  gaudy  scenes,  had 
disappeared,  and  her  mind  wander- 
ed far  away  to  other  lands. 

As  she  sat  there,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  her  soft  brown 
hair  falling  around  her  delicate 
cheeks,  she  presented  an  appearance 
of  80  much  simplicity  and  purity, 
that  Frank  could  not  remove  his 
eyes,  filled  with  deep  admiration, 
from  the  fair  and  tender  face. 

**  What  a  singular  life  that  of  an 
actress  must  be,**  he  said  after  a 
long  pause,  *^  aud  how  ill  adapted 
you  seem.  Miss  Felton,  te  its  rude 
scenes  and  disagreeable  cbaracters. 
Do  you  like  it,  that  you  have  chosen 
it  from  all  the  pursuits  which  life 
proffers  to  you  \  '^ 

The  girl  woke  as  it  were  from 
her  reverie,  and  looking  up  with  a 
timid  glance,  in  which,  however, 
diere  was  much  less  constraint  than 
itaaal,  said,  blushing  slightly : 


"I  had  no  choice,  sir — ^it  waa 
forced  upon  me — I  mean  acting.'* 

"  Then  you  do  not  like  it?" 

"  Oh,  nol  I  almost  hate  it! " 

There  was  a  sudden  energy  in 
the  tone  of  the  words  which  iodi- 
cated  the  depth  of  the  speaker'd 
sincerity. 

"  You  hate  it  ?  Why  do  you  f  * 
asked  her  companion. 

"  Because,  everything  connet^ted 
with  the  stage  is  repugnant  to  nae, 
sir ;  wheneverlam  foro>ed  to  perform 
I  am  frightened  nearly  to  death  !  *• 

"Frightened?" 

"  Oh,  so  much  !  The  crowd  tep- 
rifles  me  so  much  sometimes  that 
my  voice  is  stifled,  as  it  was  last 
night ." 

The  girl  paused  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  and  terror,  which  went 
straight  to  Frank's  honest  bearL 

**  I  am  truly  glad,"  he  said  with  a 
pitying  look,  *^  that  I  came  to  your 
a&sistance.  But  have  you  not  lie- 
come  acx;ustomed  to  the  crowd  yet?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir !  I  never  shall.  I 
have  not  acted  long,  but  I  never 
shall!  It  is  only  lately  that  Mr. 
Bilks  has  made  me  act — and  when 
he  puts  me  in  a  piece  I  am  wretched." 

"  I  would  not  then  engage  to  do 
it,  if  it  made  me  so  unhappy." 

"  1  did  not,  sir ;  my  engagement 
was  not  as  an  actress.  My  proper 
duty  is  to  alter  costumes,  and  do 
any  other  sewing  which  is  neede<1. 
I  am  very  willing  to  do  that — ^bnt 
I  do  not  like  acting,  for  I  have  no 
capacity  for  the  stage,  and  people 
always  laugh  at  me." 

"  Laugb  at  you ! "  cried  Frank, 
indignantly. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  they  think 
it  is  very  foolish  m  me,  but  yon 
kiiow  Mr.  Bilks  makes  me.  He 
has  often  threatened  to  punish  me, 
and  I  thought  last  night  he  was 
going  to  strike  rae." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  the 
calmest  and  simplest  tone,  as  though 
the  girl  saw  nothing  ia   the  aa- 
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noDTKremeTit  to  fti^toniRh  aaj  one. 
Frank,  however,  boiled  over, 

"  Strike  you !  "  he  said,  **  let  him 
try  it — the  vulgar  upstart!  The 
man  who  strikes  a  girl  deserves  any 
punishment,  and  if  Mr.  Bilks  pro- 
ceeds to  any  such  eourse,  he  shall 
answer  for  it ! " 

The  young  man's  face  colored 
with  anger  as  he  spoke,  and  he  was 
nbout  to  arid  something  more,  when 
the  voice  of  manager  Bilks  himself 
took  part  in  the  conversation.  Ad- 
vancing from  the  side  scenes,  where 
he  had  been  accidentally  posted,  he 
aaid,  with  an  assumed  laugh : 

"  A  mere  jest,  my  young  friend, 
a  mere  pleasantry  on  my  part,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  treat 
the  lovely  Miss  Felton  with  any 
thing  but  the  utmost  respect.  I 
shouhl  be  sorry  to  think  that  my 
noble  patrons  supposed  I  could  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct  toward  a 
young  laily,  who  I  predict  will  grow 
to  be  the  chief  favorite  of  my  com- 
pany." 

Bilks  had  an  eye  to  profit  under 
all  circumstances,  and  it  was  very 
plain  that  he  feared  Mr.  Frank's 
testimony  in  relation  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  girl.  Instead  of  exhi- 
biting anger,  therefore/  his  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  smiles,  and 
he  f^eemed  ready  to  forgive  and 
forget,  and  display  the  most  chris- 
tiau  forbearance. 

"There,  my  dear  Miss  Felton," 
he  said  blandly,  but  giving  the  girl 
a  sinister  side  look,  unseen  by 
Frank,  "  there,  do  not  let  my  pre- 
sence, thus  accidentally  occurring, 
cause  you  any  embarrassment.*  Re- 
create your  youthful  mind  with 
pleasing  conversation,  and  prepare 
for  rehearsal  by  soothing  your  feel- 
ings. Let  me  not  disturb  your 
Scene  with  my  young  friend— your 
colloquy — a  hem.  I  mean — I  must 
leave  you." 

And  manager  Bilks  made  a  stage 
exit — ^that  is  to  say,  with  one  arm 


extended,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  some 
distant  point,  his  gait  firm  and  de- 
termined, as  though  he  had  said, 
"goon!  ril  follow  thee  I" 

"  What  a  vulgar  fellow  1 "  said 
Frank  indignantly,  **  and  Til  make 
oath  he's  a  hypocrite.  All  that  waa 
assumed — was  it  not  ? " 

**  I  fear  it  was,  sir." 

**And  he  will  treat  you  badly 
when  I  am  gone." 

'*I  hope  not,  but  I  must  en- 
dure it" 

"  Why  must  yon  ? "  said  Frank 
earnestly,  and  gazing  as  he  spoke 
with  the  utmost  emotion  upon  the 
eloquent  face;  **why  should  you 
remain  longer  with  this  man  ?  Be- 
lieve me.  Miss  Felton,  I  wish  no- 
thing more  than  to  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  you,  but  I  fear  you  have 
not  confidence  in  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  you  have  been  a 
very  true  friend  to  me.  I  have  not 
many  friends,  *^she  added  with 
drooping  head,  "  though  the  com- 
pany treat  me  very  kindly." 

"  A  kindness,"  said  Frank, "  which 
will  disappear  as  soon  as  you  divert 
applause  from  them.  Miss  Felton," 
he  continued  still  noore  earnestly, 
"  I  am  a  very  young  man,  sc*arc^fy 
older  than  yourself,  and  the  offer 
may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  I  take 
a  d»jep  interest  in  your  welfare,  and 
will  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
assist  you,  without  demanding  of 
expecting  any  thanks.  Why  must 
you  remain  with  this  rude  company 
of  players?  They  are  wholly  un- 
suited  to  your  character  and  habits. 
Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  you 
were  not  born  in  tneir  class ?" 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  a  deep 
color  suffusing  her  cheeks,  and  teara 
rushing  unbidden  to  her  eyes,  **my 
parents  were  very  different,  but 
they  are  dead — I  am  an  orphan." 

The  tender  lips  trembled  as  she 
spoke,  and,  turnmg  away,  the  girl 
tried  to  conceal  the  moisture  in  her 
eyes. 
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If  hontest  FranVs  erootion  was 
excited  by  tho  sad  accents  of  the 
^rrs  voice  before,  the  tears  in  her 
large  blue  eyes,  and  the  agitation 
of  her  sad  lips,  now  produced  an 
effect  upon  him  far  more  profound. 
If  Miss  Crafton  had  seen  the  look 
which  he  threw  upon  the  fair  face, 
she  would  have  done  more  than 
pout. 

The  young  roan  remained  silent 
for  some  time,  scarcely  knowing 
how  to  continue  the  conversation. 
The  mad  design  of  avowing  \k\s 
love  more  than  once  occurred  to 
him,  but  happily  he  controlled  his 
feelings,  and  drove  back  the  words 
before  they  had  issued  from  his 
lips.  It  was  no  prudential  reason 
connected  with  their  relative  posi- 
tions which  caused  this  hesitation. 
The  young  fellow  had  not  lived  long 
enough  to  become  imbued  with  that 
philosophy  which  teaches  the  im- 
portance of  an  "eligible  match" — 
his  sole  reason  for  hesitating  was 
the  fear  that  an  avowal  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  would  be  unsuccess- 
ful, and  an  obstacle  to  his  further 
advance. 

Agitated  by  these  conflicting 
emotions,  and  undecided  as  to  what 
course  he  should  pursue,  the  young 
roan  remained  silent,  and  before 
this  silence  was  broken,  any  fur- 
ther conversation  was  rendered  im- 
possible. 

A  call-boy  thrust  his  dingy  face 
from  a  sirie  scene,  and  delivered  a 
message  from  manager  Bilks  to  the 
effect  that  if  Miss  Felton  found  it 
convenient,  he  should  be  much 
pleased  to  have  her  at  rehearsal. 

^Yes,  I   am   coming,**  said  the 


girl,  rising  with  a  weary  air,  **■  di* 
rectly." 

**  You  do  not  act  to-night  I "  said 
Frank,  rising  too. 

**  Yea,  sir." 

The  young  man  ottered  a  sigh 
between  pity  and  ang*^r. 

^  And  you  will  suffer  again  f  ** 

**  I  trust  n  ot,  si  r.    I  m  use  go  now." 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  not  let  roe 
induce  you  to  leave  these  peopled 
said  Frank  earnestly,  **  but  L  detain 
you.  Farewell  tor  the  present,  Miss 
Felton ;  at  least  you  have  one  friend, 
and  I  shall  see  you  very  soon  again." 

H*^  extended  his  hand* as  he 
spoke,  and  felt  the  soft  hand  of  the 
girl  glide  into  his  own.  The  con- 
tact sent  a  thrill  throngh  the  boy's 
frame,  and  his  tell-tale  blush  be- 
trayed the  emotion  which  this  sim- 
ple action  caused  in  him. 

In  a  moment  the  girl  had  dis- 
appeared among  the  scenes,  and 
Frank  took  his  way  back  to  Mr. 
Lincoln^s  office,  walking  like  one 
absorbed  in  a  dream,  and  conscious 
only  of  one  object  in  the  wide  uni- 
verse— a  pair  of  large  soft  eyes, 
blue  like  the  sky  above  him,  but 
full  of  sadness. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  representations  of 
the  terrible  nature  of  his  neglect 
fell  upon  listless  ears.  £ven  when 
Fstcourt  came  in  an  hour  later, 
Frank  betrayed  no  more  emotion. 
Miss  Grafton's  entrance  even  would 
scarcely  have  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  heanl  only  a  voice  which 
said,  **  you  have  been  a  very  true 
friend  to  me  " — saw  only  a  counte- 
nance enveloped  in  its  soft  brown 
hair,  from  which  beamed  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 


CHAPTER   X. 
THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THE  PORTRArP. 


As  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  died  door  of  Gilbert's  studio,  and  found 
away  on  the  horizon  of  woods  be-  himself  again  in  the  presence  of 
yond  the  town,  Estcourt  opened  the    the  artist 
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Making  no  allusion  to  their  en- 
gagement, and  apparently  canceling 
the  subject  of  their  morning's  dis- 
course, the  two  men  seated  them- 
selves, and  commenced  conversing 
upon  indifferent  topics. 

Estcourt  exhibited  no  emotion  of 
any  description ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  unusually  free  from  pre- 
occupation ;  and  from  time  to  time 
Gilbert  looked  at  him  curiously, 
with  the  air  of  an  artist  who  watches 
some  expr^on,  with  the  design 
of  reproducing  it  upon  canvass. 

Estcourt  caught  one  of  these 
searching  glanc^es,  and  breaking  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  upon 
some  indifferent  subject,  said : 

^  I  Bee  you  are  making  a  study 
of  me,  Gilbert — well  what  do  you 
make  of  me,  and  in  what  historical 
piece  am  I  to  figure !  ^ 

•*  I  do  not  paint  historical  pieces," 
said  the  paiuter  coolly,  "  but  I  toas 
making  a  study  of  your  face." 

**  Well,  what  is  the  result  ? " 

**  Why,  simply,  that  a  great  actor 
was  spoiled  when  you  were  made  a 
gentleman  of  leisure." 

••A  great  actor?" 

**  Nothing  less." 

**  Absurd,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Estcourt,  smiling,  ^  I  act  nothing — 
I  am  singular,  Uiat's  all." 

**  I  hold  to  my  opinion." 

"  For  what  reason  ? " 

*^  Because  you  never  appeared 
so  careless — and  you  never  toere  so 
agitated." 

"  Oh  I  you  deceiye  yourself  I 
Strange  how  you  misapprehend  me. 
You  Uiink  because  I  am  going  with 
you  somewhere  to  see  some  woman 
who  resembles — another  woman — 
you  think  that  thia  agitates  me ! " 

**  Well,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  singular  resemblance, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  Gilbert  leaned  back 
and  withdrew  the  curtain  from  the 
portrait 

Something  resembling  a  sudden 


palor  came  to  Estcourt's  face,  and 
he  turned  away.  The  action  seem* 
ed  to  cause  in  the  painter  an  emo- 
tion of  triumph,  and,  satisfied  with 
the  test,  he  replaced  the  curtain, 
and  abruptly  directed  the  conversa- 
tion to  other  topics. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  said : 

**  If  you  are  ready  we  will  go 
now." 

"  Perfectly  ready,"  said  Estcourt, 
who  had  regained  his  coolness. 

**  Come  then." 

And  Gilbert  led  the  way  into  the 
street,  locking  the  door  of  his  stu* 
dio  behind  him. 

Five  minutes  walk  brought  them 
in  front  of  the  old  theatre  near  the 
capitol.  Estcourt  followed  his  com- 
panion in  silence,  but  with  a  singu- 
lar look,  and  they  went  into  the 
theatre,  where  the  audience  had 
already  began  to  assemble. 

Entering  one  of  the  boxes  near- 
est the  stage,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  by  the  side  of  Frank, 
who  was  leaning  gloomily  upon  the 
railing,  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
drop  curtain. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  Miss  Grafton, 
who  had  just  entered  ;  but  Frank 
did  not  see  the  young  lady,  or 
seemed  not  to — a  fact  which  caused 
the  damsel  to  raise  her  head  in  a 
manner  indicating  decided  hauteur 
and  displeasure. 

Estcourt  took  his  seat  by  the 
young  man,  and  smiled  as  he  turn* 
ed  suddenly  round. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  "  is  that  you, 
cousin  f  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you." 

"  Nor  I  to  see  you,  Frank,"  re- 
turned Estcourt ;  "^it  seems  that  we 
have  been  playing  at  cross  purpo- 
ses. We  both  had  "engagements" 
this  evening  we  informed  each 
other,  and  here  we  are,  magically 
reunited." 

Frank  colored  at  this  address, 
and  Estcourt  looked  curiously  at 
him,  withdrawing  his  glance  almost 
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immediately,  however,  as  it  obvi- 
ously  gave  pain. 

^  I  like  jou  to  amuse  yourself,'' 
he  said,  ^'  and  I  think  the  drama, 
under  proper  auspices,  an  excellent 
school  for  morals.  Pity 'tis  so  often 
abused — that  actors  so  frequently 
onst  discredit  upon  their  profession." 

"  There  are  some  exceptions,  are 
there  not,  cousin!"  said  Frank, 
gloomily. 

"Doubtless;  but  it  is  a  hard 
test — say  for  a  young  female." 

**  Do  you  think  so,  sir  ? " 

"  Assuredly." 

•*  But  they  are  often  able  to  resist 
this  temptation  to  an  evil  life — are 
they  not?" 

Frank's  tone  was  so  earnest  and 
sad  that  Estcourt  was  struck  by  it. 

"Certainly,  such  is  the  fact,"  he 
said,  *'and  doubtless  there  are  mem- 
bers of  this  company  wholly  blame- 
less." 

"'  There  are,"  said  Gilbert,  whose 
curious  eyes  were  bent  alternately 
upon  the  faces  of  both  speakers, 
and  whose  whole  mind  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  a  problem  which 
had  just  occurred  to  him.  "  There, 
for  instance,  is  Miss  Felton ." 

Frank's  sudden  start  brought  to 
the  painter's  countenance  the  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  which  had 
greeted  Estcourt's  pallor  when  the 
curtain  was  withdrawn  from  the 
portrait 

"Did  you  say — ^Miss  Felton — 
was ?" 

"  As  untainted  as  falling  snow — 
that  was  what  I  was  about  to  say, 
my  young  friend.  But  look  1  There 
is  the  curtain  rising." 

A  long  "  hush  "  from  the  au- 
dience indicated  their  desire  to  lis- 
ten to  the  actors,  and  they  advanced 
and  commenced  their  parts. 

.  Frank  gazed  at  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  indifference  and  expecta- 
tion ;  he  was  waiting.  As  to  Est- 
court— that  gentleman  seemed  to 
understand  that  Gilbert  was  watch- 


ing him,  and  he  determined  to 
afford  the  student  of  human  nature 
no  solution  of  his  curiosity  or  his 
doubts.  He  not  only  did  not  allude 
to  the  object  of  their  visit  to  the 
theatre,  but  every  feature  of  hisikoe 
was  subdued  to  a  marble  indiffer- 
ence, which  concealed  his  thoughts 
beneath  an  impenetrable  covering. 
Upon  the  calm  face,  Gilbert  read 
nothing,  and  turned  away  in  de- 
spair. 

At  last  Frank  rose  from  his  half 
reclining  posture,  and  bending  for- 
ward suddenly,  with  a  flush  in  his 
cheeks,  concentrated  his  whole  at- 
tention upon  the  stage. 

Estcourt,  who  had  his  back  tnm* 
ed  at  the  moment,  and  was  gazing 
at  the  audience,  all  at  once  felt  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"I  promised  to  show  you  the 
original  of  my  portrait,"  whispered 
Gilbert;  "look!" 

And  his  finger  pointed  to  the 
stage. 

Estcourt  looked,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment remained  as  motionless  as  if 
his  frame  had  suddenly  been  turn- 
ed to  stone,  gazing  at  Miss  Fel- 
ton. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  young 
person  1 "  said  Gilbert  in  a  whisper, 
and  without  removing  his  eves  from 
his  companion's  face,  "  did  I  deceive 
you  in  saying  that  the  likeness  was 
good?" 

"It  is  the  dead  come  to  life 
again!"  murmured  Estcourt,  in  a 
voice  almost  inaudible,  and  grow- 
ing as  pale  as  death.  "  What  ia 
her  name  ? " 

"Felton." 

"  A  member  of  this  company  f " 

"Yes." 

Estcourt  gazed,  without  speaking, 
upon  the  girl,  who  went  with  toIer> 
able  calmness  through  her  part 

"  The  same  voice  1 — and  look  I — 
the  same  eyes — and  hair — and 
curve  of  the  lip  1 "  murmured  Est- 
court; "good  heavens!  am  I  the 
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«port  of  some  jugglery?    Gilbert, 
do  joa  know  this  woman  ?  ^ 

u  Yes." 

"She  is  pure !*» 

*^  As  aa  angel.** 

"Heaven  be  thanked!  With 
4hai  face,  and  eye,  and  lip,  to  have 
been oh !  I  should  have  doubt- 
ed the  goodness  of  Providence !  ^ 

And  leaning  forward,  Estcovrt 
fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  upon  the 
fi^re  of  the  young  girl — never  for 
«  moment  relaxing  this  intense 
gaze,  and  oblivions  completely  of 
the  whole  scene  around  him. 

At  his  side,  Frank  had  assumed 
an  attitude  precisely  similar,  and 
neither  seemed  conscious  of  the 
other's  presence. 

The  painter's  rapid  and  absorbed 
glance  dwelt  with  profound  in- 
terest upon  these  two  vividly  con- 
trasted heads,  ranged  side  by  side ; 
the  one  youthful,  rosy-cheeked,  with 
«ye8  sparkling  and  fall  of  happi- 
ness— the  other  pale,  impressed 
with  a  species  of  pensive  wonder, 
«nd  trying  vainly  to  solve  a  problem 
which  baffled  him.  It  was  a  splen- 
did spectacle  for  the  eccentric  stu 
dent  of  human  nature,  and  not  for 
«n  instant  did  his  eyes  wander  from 
it  to  the  stage  or  the  audience. 

More  than  once  Miss  Felton  had 
looked  to  the  box,  in  which  she  had 
reoojznized  the  young  raan^s  famil- 
iar mce :  and,  each  time,  she  had 
seen  not  only  the  ilushed  counte- 
nance of  Frank,  but  the  pale,  strange 
face  of  Estcourt,  with  its  haunting 
eyes.  She  wondered  who  this 
atranger  could  be,  and  afterwards 
recollected,  as  we  shall  see,  his 
proud  and  striking  features. 

Miss  Felton  at  last  made  her  exit, 
and  Estcourt  and  Frank  drew  back 
at  the  same  moment 

Gilbert's  drama  was  played  out, 
and  soon  afterwards,  upon  Estcourt's 
soggestion,  they  took  their  depar- 
ture. 

Fraak,  however,  did  not  accom* 
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pany  them— he  would  like  to  re- 
main a  little  longer,  he  said ;  and 
to  this,  Estcourt  readily  consented, 
pressing  his  hand  with  a  sad  smile, 
and  dwelling  apparentlv  with  un- 
wonted affection  upon  the  traits  of 
the  boy's  countenance. 

Singularly  enough  there  was  no 
small  resemblance  between  Frank 
and  Miss  Felton,  and  this  similarity 
went  even  further  than  the  features. 
The  carriage  of  the  head,  the  little 
unconscious  movements— all,  in  a 
word,  which  is  embraced  in  a  famil- 
iar expression  "a  person's  tpay*," 
were  alike  in  the  boy  and  girl.  A 
penetrating  observer  wnuld  have 
said  that  they  were  brother  and  sis- 
ter. The  painter  had  seen  this  sin- 
gular resemblance,  and  he  now 
commented  upon  it  as  he  and  his 
friend  slowly  returned  to  the  studio. 

"Yes,"  said  Estcourt,  "that  is 
another  link  in  these  singular  events. 
Strange!  it  seemed  to  me  this 
morning  that  something  remarka- 
ble was  about  to  happen,  and  it 
has  duly  taken  place.  I  return 
with  strange  food  for  thought." 

**  You  must  not  return  to-night." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  must" 

"  You  are  net  afraid  of  ghosts 
tUen  ? " 

**  I  have  seen  one  to-night,  Gil- 
bert, that  is  eneugh." 

"  You  have  seen  a  living  woman, 
a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  to 
whom  I  will  introduce  you  when- 
ever you  wish." 

"  Introduce  me  ? "  said  Estcourt, 
with  a  surprised  look;  **to  what 
end!  No — thanks,  my  dear  Gil- 
bert, but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  this 
young  person  again.  Indeed  the 
sight  of  ^t  fitce  again  produced 
a  profound  and  most  painful  emo- 
tion in  me." 

"You  might  meet  her  inciden- 
tally here  in  ray  studio." 

"No — pray  pardon  me — but  I 
am  too  sad  now  to  think  of  it.  I 
shall  not  sleep  for  a  moment  to- 
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night,  and  shalE  probably  wander 
like  a  sentimental  lo^er  by  moon- 
light until  morning.'^ 

**  Suppose  I  were  to  offer  you  a 
companion,  in  myself,  for  these 
sleepless  hours  ?  ^  said  Gilbert. 

^  I  should  be  truly  obliged,  my 
dear  friend,''  said  his  companion, 
sadly. 

"But  will  you  keep  your  pro- 
mise ? '' 

"  My  promise  ? " 

**  Yes,  to  tell  me  the  history  of — 
the  portrait — yonder  " 

Estcourt  did  not  immediately  re- 
ply, and  his  low  breathing  seemed 
to  indicate  much  emotion. 

"  If  it  is  painful,  I  would  not 
have  vou .*' 

"iJo,  no,  Gilbert — perhaps  it 
will  even  afford  roe  a  sad  pleasure. 


My  heart  is  overbtirdened  aa  I  ap- 
proach to-morrow,  which  is  a 
gloomy  anniversary — ^I  may  find 
some  solace  in  your  sympaitky. 
Will  you  go,  thewf " 

"  Yes;" 

Without  saying  more,  the  two 
friends  proceeded  to  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  and,  procuring  horses,  set 
forward  through  the  night  toward 
Fairfield. 

They  disnwiunted  before  the  door 
about  midnight,  and  the  old  groom, 
who  had  awaitt^  his  master's  re- 
turn, led  away  the  horse*. 

"  Come  to  my  study,"  said  Est- 
court sorrowfully  *..  "  we  can  talk 
there  undisturbed." 

And  he  led  the  way  into  the* 
library,  where  lights  were  boTD- 
ing. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


BOW  FRANK  HAT  PLATED  THE  PART  Or  A  GEKTLSM AV. 


Mr.  Frank  Hay  staid  until  the 
end  of  the  drama  in  which  Miss 
Felton  acted,  and  then,  afraid  to 
intrude  upon  the  young  girl  at  so 
late  an  hour,  slowly  took  his  way 
to  his  lodgings. 

Throwing  himself  upon  a  conch, 
the  young  fellow  yielded  himself 
to  that  species  of  reverie  which  is 
peculiar  to  lovers ;  in  other  words, 
he  thought  absorbingly  and  solely 
of  the  face  which  hid  disappeared 
a  few  moments  before,  behind  the 
drop  curtain  of  the  theatre. 

Frank  did  not  bestow  the  least 
reflection  upon  the  fact  that  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  had  al- 
ready begun  to  trumpet  abroad  his 
fondness  for  the  young  actress,  to- 
gether with  the  absurdly  extrava- 
gant championship  which  he  had 
exhibited  when  Captain  Macheath 
treated  her  rudely,  and  the  au- 
dience hissed  her.  It  is  only  jus- 
tice to  the  young  fellow  to  declare 


that  he  paid  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  tneir  criticisms,  and  that 
they  did  not  occupy  his  thoughts 
in  the  least. 

Once  or  twice  he  did  think  of  a 
young  lady,  whose  likeness,  in  the 
shape  of  a  handsome  Spanish  girl, 
huDg  upon  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
apartment;  and  these  reflectiona 
seemed  by  no  means  pleasant,  to 
judge  by  the  expression  of  pain 
and  mortification  which  contracted 
Frank's  features.  He  soon  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  banishing  the  image 
of  Miss  Ellen  Grafton — ^the  loved 
and  injured — and  when  he  dropped 
asleep,  the  face  of  Susan  Felton 
piloted  him  to  the  happy  fields  of 
dreamland. 

Frank  made  his  appearance  at 
Mr.  Lincoln's  punctually  on  the 
next  morning,  and  worked  for  an 
hour  or  two;  after  which  he  saun- 
tered out,  promising  to  return  soon. 
His  steps  were  directed  to  the  thea- 
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tra,  bat  Miss  Felton  was  "  engaged 
^th  Mr.  Bilks,"  and  did  not  appear. 

Frank  therefore  went  back  dis- 
<x>nsoIately  toward  the  ofiSce  of  tbe 
counsellor. 

Let  us  now  leave  th«  young  man 
isbafing  at  the  disappointment  of 
his  hopes,  and  return  to  our  story. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  discover 
the  nature  of  that  "^  engagement " 
with  manager  Bilks,  which  prevent- 
ed Miss  Fellon  from  receiving  her 
▼iaitor. 

It  is  in  the  manager's  sanctum, 
Wiere,  sitting  in  awful  state,  before 
a  desk  full  of  pigeon  holes,  con- 
taining innumerable  rolls  of  "*  parts,** 
he  givi^s  audience  to  those  with 
whom  he  has  business,  and  dispen- 
aes  the  decrees  of  his  despotic  will. 

Although  Bilks  is  mean,  coward- 
ly, and  above  all,  avaricious,  he  re- 
gards himself  as  a  character  suited 
to  afford  a  model  for  imitation ; 
aad  whenever  he  holds  a  discussion, 
generally  manages  to  impress  upon 
the  subordinate  members  of  his 
company,  in  the  very  outset,  the  im- 
mense impropriety  involved  in  the 
simple  opposition  to  his  own  views. 

"  You  diflfer  from  me,  therefore 
yott  are  wrong,  and,  moreover,  pre- 
suming** is  the  summary  of  manager 
Bilks*  philosophy,  and  to  this  view 
of  things  he  adheres  upon  all  oc- 
casions. 

Now,  on  this  morning  Miss  Fel- 
ton, it  seems,  has  had  the  bad  taste, 
or  the  misfortune,  of  dissenting 
from  some  argument  of  the  poten. 
tate.  Let  us  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  this  differen<^e  of  senti- 
ment will  make  itself  plain. 

Manager  Bilks  leans  back  upon 
his  royal  throne,  and  fixes  his  eyes 
majestically,  and  with  no  little  an- 
ger, upon  the  young  girl,  who 
occupies  a  low  stool  at  his  imperial 
feet,  where  she  resembles  a  subject 
holding  audience  with  her  sovereign 
lord. 

*^  Your  objection  to  my  require- 


ments, Miss  Felton,''  says  the  man- 
ager, "  is  of  a  piece  with  your  late 
acts  of  insubordination  and  disre- 
spect, which  I  have  not  failed  to 
notice,  and  have  no  intention  of 
passing  over,  madam  I  Yes,  ma- 
dam I  you  have  presumed  to  throw 
my  company  into^  confusion  by 
your  silly  and  contemptible  awk- 
wardness! to  breed  a  riot  in  my 
theatre!  and,  after  all,  you  have 
dared  to  misrepresent  me  to  that 
young  man,  who  may  be  even  now 
spreading  among  the  citizens  of  the 
town  the  report  of  my  injustice  and 
cruelty,  as  he,  no  doubt,  calls  it !  I 
was  (jontent  to  overlook  this  impu- 
dent violation  of  respect,  and  of  all 
the  rules  that  should  bind  you,  but 
I  now  inform  you,  madam,  that 
your  rebellion  against  my  authority 
shall  proceed  no  further — do  you 
understand  that  ? " 

And  the  little  red  eyes  of  Mr. 
manager  Bilks  dartconsuming  ire, 
as  he  moves  about  in  his  seat, 
and  looks  wrathful ly  at  the  girl. 

The  poor  thing  has  scarcely 
words  to  reply,  and  a  burning  blush 
covers  her  cheeks.  Tears  rush  to 
her  eyes,  and  she  stammers,  rather 
than  says : 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir — I  did 
not  mean  to  make  any  com- 
•  plaint ." 

**  Sorry !  who  cares  whether  you 
are  sorry  or  not?  You  dared  to 
utter  a  falsehood  about  my  treat- 
ment of  you,  madam  !  " 

"  Oh ! "  cries  the  young  girl, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  you  did  threaten 
to  beat  me,  sir ! " 

"  And  if  I  did !  You  presume 
to  bandy  words  with  me,  do  you, 
madam  !  If  I  did  threaten  to  beat 
you !     I  shall  do  so  yet." 

The  weak  head  sinks,  and  a 
tremor  runs  through  tlie  delicate 
frame. 

"  I  am  not  well,  sir,"  she  mur- 
murs, ^please  do  not  speak  so 
harshly  to  me ! " 
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^  I  Rpeak  as  you  deserve,''  replies 
the  pitiless  potentate,  unmoved  by 
the  tears  or  beseeching  accents  of 
the  girl ;  ^^  what  is  it  to  me  whether 
you  are  well  or  ill,  and  I  believe  as 
much  as  I  choose  of  your  trumpery 
affectation  of  sickness!  Don't  fan(;y 
you  can  work  upon  my  feelings  by 
your  private  theatricals !  I  am  not 
to  be  affected  by  your  tears,  and 
sobs,  and  babyish  wailings." 

"  I  am  not  well,  sir,"  repeats  the 
girl,  wiping  her  eyes.  ''  I  am  not 
pretending." 

**  You  always  are  1 " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir." 

And  the  girl  sobs. 

"  Did  you  hear  me,  or  did  you 
not  ?"  cries  the  manager  wrathful- 
ly ;  "  did  you  or  did  you  not  under- 
stand me,  when  I  said  that  I  would 
have  no  more  of  this  silly  acting  ? " 

"  I  can't  help  crying,"  she  mur- 
murs, her  head  drooping. 

"  Very  well,  madam  1  Just  con- 
tinue it,  and  I'll  find  the  means  of 
making  you  understand  your  place." 

He  lays  his  hand  upon  a  flexible 
cane  at  his  side,  and  threatens  her 
with  a  blow  as  he  speaks. 

The  face  of  the  girl  crimsons 
with  indignation  and  fear,  and  her 
tears  no  longer  flow. 

"  It  is  well,  madam  ! "  says  man- 
ager Bilks,  "  you  know  now  what 
will  be  the  result  of  this  proceeding 
if  you  continue  it." 

The  girl  makes  no  reply. 

"  I  do  not  deign  to  argue  with 
you  further  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  your  conduct,  madam — conduct 
which  I  shall  not  fail  to  remember, 
and  to  punish.  At  present  I  have 
only  to  say  again,  that  it  is  my  will 
that  you  appear  in  the  part  you 
have  committed,  and  which  you 
have  presumed  to  object  to." 

"  The  part  of ." 

"Hayden,  yes,  madam.  Don't 
go  to  sinking  your  voice  in  that  die- 
away  mutter  1  It  will  produce  no 
effect  upon  me  I " 


'^Oh,  sir!  how  can  I  act  thiA 
part?  The  costume  is  so  improper." 

"  Improper  ! — ^you  presume  to 
repeat  that  I — ^you  presume  to  think 
that  a  character  which  has  been 
taken  by  some  of  the  first  Udy 
comedians  of  the  age  is  improper  I 
Hoighty,  toighty ! "  says  the  mana- 
ger with  immense  scorn,  *'  when  did 
madam,  the  Princess,  forget  her  ori- 
gin in  the  gutter  and  assume  the 
airs  of  the  court" 

**  I  did  not  intend  to  assume  airs, 
sir,"  murmurs  tlie  girl. 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replies 
manager  Bilks,  with  lofty  srxim, 
*^it  would  be  very  facetious  in  a 
thing  like  you— depending  for 
meat  and  bread  upon  my  charity." 

"  I  try  to  work  and  earn  my  sup- 
port," murmurs  the  giri  in  the  same 
tone,  ^  and  you  engaged  me  only  to 
sew — ^no^  to  act" 

"Give  me  none  of  your  inso- 
lence ! "  cries  Mr.  Bilks,  grasping 
his  cane ;  "if  you  do—you  know 
the  consequence." 

The  gin  is  silent,  sobbing. 

^  I  ask  again,  ivill  you  obey  roe, 
and. take  Sie  part  of  Hayden!" 
says  the  threatening  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  I  If  you  will  let 
me  act  in  woman's  clothes."  • 

"What!" 
•     **  In  my  own  dress,  sir." 

"You  presume  then  to  oppose 
me  still — you  dare  to  intimate  that 
I  demand  what  is  improper  before 
my  noble  and  aristocratic  audience ! 
You  venture  to  say  that  I  order 
you  to  appear  in  a  dress  which  is 
indelicate ! " 

"  Oh,  yes !  it  is ! "  cries  the  girl, 
with  her  face  covered  with  blushes, 
and  shedding  torrents  of  tears.  "  I 
cannot — cannot!  I  never  could 
put  on  the  dress  of  '  Hayden '  in 
public — before  gentlemen  !  Oh^ 
think  what  it  is,  sir ! "  cries  the  poor 
girl  in  an  agony.  "  I  do  not  speak 
of  Haydevkt  first  dress,  but  where 
she  puts  on  her  brother's  costume — 
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nothing  but  a  &mal1  jacket,  with  a 
man's  ruffles  to  the  waist,  and  silk 
stockings  to  the  knees!  Oh!  I 
should  die  of  shame!  I  never 
could  go  on  the  stage ! — ^I  should 
faint  l^fore  I  uttered  a  word,  and 
there  would  be  a  worse  scene  than 
that  the  other  evening !  The  smiles 
and  jests  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
audience  would  kill  me! — their 
fingers  would  point  at  me,  and  I 
would  lose  my  senses !  It  would 
kill  me,  sir !  Oh,  do  not  insist 
upon  it — if  you  have  any  pity  for 
me!" 

The  poor  girl  uttered  the  words 
with  a  passionate  anguish  which 
would  have  melted  a  heart  of  ada- 
mant Instead,  however,  of  pro- 
ducing any  such  emotion  in  the 
heart  of  manager  Bilks,  this  reply 
only  excited  his  rage. 

•*  You  dare ! "  he  said,  white  with 
passion,  ^  you  presume  to  reply  that 
you  will  not  take  this  part !  Yon 
dare  to  tell  me  that  the  noble  au- 
dience will  jeer  at  you,  and  put  on 
your  fine  aire  of  maidenly  proprie 
ty !  Maidenly  propriety ! — you  are 
very  maidenly  1  You  are  very  fear- 
ful, forsooth  that  the  gentlemen 
will  smile  at  you — and  I  suppose 
among  the  gentlemen  you  are  afraid 
to  exhibit  yourself  before,  is  this 
young  dandy,  Mr.  Frank  Hay  !  I 
will  shock  your  maidenly  propriety 
a  little  more,  madam ! "  he  cried 
wrathfully.  •*  You  need  not  blush 
and  tremble,  and  look  at  me  with 
that  air  of  impudent  defiance !  I 
say  that  Mr.  Frank  Hay  would 
have  very  little  faith  in  your  *  maiden 
propriety '  after  the  shameless  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  held  private 
an<l  clandestine  meetings  with  him ! 
Maiden  propriety! — I  guess  you 
have  very  little  of  that  left,  and  the 
less  of  it  you  affect,  with  this  mise- 
rable and  contemptible  air  of  pru- 
dery the  better ! " 

**0h!  it  is  not  affected!— it  is 
not  affected ! "  cried  the  girl  in  an 


agony,  "as  heaven  sees  me,  I 
never ^ 

"  Do  not  reply  to  me,  you  jade ! 
I  will  endure  no  more  insolence! 
You  shall  obey  me,  and  act  ffay- 
den — in  full  costume,  silk  stock- 
ings and  all !  Refuse  at  your 
peril ! " 

And  manager  Bilks  raised  his 
stick  in  a  threatening  way,  and 
shook  it  above  his  head. 

The  girl  cowered  before  him,  and 
seemed  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth. 

**  Will  you  act ! "  cried  the  man- 
ager in  a  tone  of  thunder. 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  ? " 

**  You  refuse ! "  cried  Bilks,  pre- 
paring to  strike  the  drooping  shoul- 
ders. 

"  I  cannot !  will  not ! — strike, 
whip,  degrade  me! — I  will  riot!" 
cried  the  girl  in  an  agony. 

Bilks  started  from  his  chair  fu- 
riously, and  in  a  moment  would 
have  brought  down  his  cane  upon 
the  weak  girl,  when  a  dramatic 
"entrance"  took  place,  which  he 
had  not  calculated  upon,  or  guard- 
ed against. 

The  cane  was  wrenched  from  his 
hand — the  word  ** scoundrel ! "  hiss- 
ed through  clenched  teeth,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Hay  applied  the  flexible 
weapon  furiously  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  worthy  manager. 

The  explanation  of  this  slight 
circumstance  was  very  simple.  He 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  theatre,  after  receiving  the  in- 
timation that  Miss  Felton  was  "  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Bilks,"  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  pretty  actress 
he  had  complimented  on  the  night 
before,  calling  guardedly  after  him. 

He  immediately  returaed,  and 
the  following  brief  colloquy  took 
place : 

"  Frank,  you  had  better  stay," 

"Why,  Oelestine?" 

"  Susie  is  in  trouble." 

"In  trouble!  how?" 

"  With  old  Bilks." 
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"  Tell  me  about  it  I — how  I— do 
you  think f" 

**  Yea  I  do,  and  I  am  not  ^ing 
to  take  his  part  Til  take  Susie's, 
if  you  do  admire  her  more  than 
me.  He  has  called  her  in  there, 
and  is  ^ing  to  make  her  act  Hay- 
den^  which  she  has  a  foolish  fear 
o^  as  if  the  dress  was  not  very  be- 
coming ! — it  is  to  my  figure !  Well 
people  are  strange  things  some- 
times, and  if  Susie  don^t  like  it,  / 
don't  blame  her,  or  abuse  her." 

**Like  it! — abuse  her!  Speak, 
Celestine  !     I  am  horribly  uneasy  !*' 

**  It's  easy  to  see  that  you  are  in 
love,  poor  fellow !  Well,  I  like  you 
all  the  better,  for  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,  Frank;  and  if  jou  liked  me, 
it  would'nt  take  me  long  to  like 
you.  See!  there  is  my  killing 
glance  all  thrown  away.  But  wo 
are  losing  time ." 

"Yes,  Yes!" 

"How  much  in  love  you  are! 
you  really  don't  see  me !  Well,  I 
don't  complain,  for  I  like  Susie." 

"What  of  her? — make  haste, 
Celestine — there's  a  good  girl !" 

"Bilks  is  going  to  make  her  act 
Hat/den,  and  if  bhe  won't  he'll  beat 
her." 

"Beat  her!  Let  him  dare! — 
the  scoundrel ! — where  are  they  ? " 

"  Ah !  that's  the  way  I  should 
like  my  lover  to  do.  Frank,  I'm 
jealous." 

"Celestine,  are  you  my  friend?" 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"Come  on  then ! — show  me  where 
they  are!" 

"That's  just  what  I  am  going  to 
do.  Oh!  won't  it  be  fun  if  you 
whip  Bilks !  He  stopped  my  salary 
the  other  evening  when  I  only — ." 

Frank  lost  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence— he  was  rushing  through  the 
scenes. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  actress  in  a 
whisper,  "here  is  the  door — and 
you  can  listen  until  the  proper  mo- 
ment— then  you  can  'enter  right'" 


As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Frank  did 
enter.  Restraining  himself  by  a 
tremendous  effort  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  dialogue,  his  feelings 
had  finally  carried  him  away,  sod 
in  an  instant  he  had  burst  into  the 
room,  seized  the  weapon  about  to 
descend  upon  the  girl,  and  applied 
it  wrathful ly  to  the  back  of  mana- 
ger Bilks. 

Bilks  was  a  coward — we  have 
stated  the  fact  before.  The  attack 
of  the  young  man  completely  cowed 
him. 

Instead  of  making  any  resistance, 
he  retreated  into  a  comer,  holding 
up  his  hands  to  ward  off  the  furious 
blows,  uttering  cries  of  terror  and 
remonstrance. 

"There,  sir!"  cried  the  young 
man,  crimson  with  passion,  and 
breathing  hoarsely,  "  utter  another 
word  and  I  will  shatter  this  cane 
over  your  rascally  shoulders  1  You 
dared  to  threaten  this  poor  girl! 
who  is  my  friend ! — yon  dared  to 
hint  that  she  was  guilty  of  impro- 
priety in  meeting  me !  By  heaven ! 
I  have  a  mind  to  take  your  coward- 
ly life,  you  miserable  ruffian !" 

And  Frank  seemed  to  reach  for 
some  weapon  wherewith  to  carry 
out  his  design.  This  was,  however, 
prevented.  The  cries  of  the  mana- 
ger had  brought  the  members  of 
the  company  into  the  apartment, 
and  they,  one  and  all,  interposed  to 
restore  peace.  There  was  scarcely 
a  decent  regret  for  the  manager's 
beating,  expressed  in  the  counten- 
anc>es  of  the  comedians,  male  or 
female ;  the  truth  being  that  Mr. 
manager  Bilks  was  cordially  hated 
by  one  and  all  of  them,  and  his 
chastisement  hailed  as  an  act  com- 
bining justic/e  and  pleasure.  Even 
Captain  Macheath  afterwards  de- 
clared that  any  little  dislike  which 
he  had  felt  toward  that  fine  young 
fellow,  was  obliterated  by  his  noble 
and  chivalrous  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  a  lady  in  distress — which 
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«6Dtiiii6nte  produced  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  feelings  of  Miss 
Cele9t]ne,8u1)eenuently,we  are  sorry 
to  say.  Madam  Macheath. 

Frank  cared  litde  for  applause  or 
reprobation :  he  would  have  charg- 
ed the  whole  phalanx  of  comedians, 
had  it  been  necessary,  with  nothing 
but  his  cane ;  and,  indeed,  !iis  air 
resembled  rather  that  of  irate  roy- 
alty, than  the  bearing  of  one  guilty 
ef  intrusion,  with  the  further  act  of 
assault  and  battery. 

Menacing  with  fiery  eyes  both 
manager  and  players,  he  approach- 
ed the  terrified  and  weeping  girl — 
placed  her  arm  within  his  own,  and 
before  she  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion, bore  her  ofi"  in  triumph,  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  theatre,  and 
into  the  open  street 

Wholly  defiant  of  public  opinion, 
and  disregarding  the  curses  and 
fcry  of  Mr.  manager  Bilks,  who 
howled  after  him — ^it  is  the  last 
^me  that  gentleman  will  howl  or 
epeak  in  this  history — the  young 
fellow  led  the  trembling  girl  along 
Oloucester-street,  and  deposited  her 
form  upon  the  sofa  in  his  chamber 
«t  Mrs.  Wharton's. 

The  young  girl  recovered  her 
strength  only  to  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  these  tears  caused  Mr. 
Frank  Hay^s  heart  to  sink  within 
kim,  even  in  the  height  of  his  rage. 
He  asked  what  he  could  do  to  re- 
lieve her,  but  the  question  seemed 
to  agitate  her  more  than  ever,  and 
it  finally  became  plain  to  the  young 
rfellow  that  the  best  thing  for  her 
would  be  privacy  and  silence. 

**  Miss  Felton,**  be  said,  with  an 
sir  of  the  loftiest  respect,  "  I  trust 
I  have  not  offended  you  in  acting 
as  I  have  done,  and  terminating, 
without  your  consent,  all  engage- 
ments between  you  and  that  ruffian 
who  dared  to  threaten  you  with  a 
blow.  I  did  as  I  thought  best,  and 
jou  must  see  that  any  further  con- 
Beotioa  with  the  players  is  wholly 


out  of  the  quesfion.  It  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  assist  you  in  finding 
such  a  home  as  you  will  desire; 
and,  meanwhile,  you  Tieed  fear  no- 
thing here.  You  are  in  the  house 
of  a  most  excellent  woman,  tmd  this 
is  my  private  apartment — my  own 
chamber,  of  which  I  will  leave  you 
the  key.  At  present  it  is  best,  per- 
haps, for  me  to  retire,  that  you  may 
regain  your  calmness,  and  youbave 
simply  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock 
to  preserve  yourself  from  intruaioB. 
I  «Aall  go  out  for  an  hour  or  two — 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  re- 
turn, and  I  trust  I  shall  find  your 
strength  quite  restored.  I  repeat 
that  you  are  quite  safe  from  intru- 
sion here,  and  that  you  have  more 
friends  than  raysellf,  who  will  pre- 
serve you  from  this  brutal  player. 
I  now  beg  to  lake  my  leave." 

Mr.  Frank  made  his  best  bow,  as 
he  uttered  these  words,  and,  placing 
the  key  in  the  lock  within,  went 
slowly  down  the  steps,  having  first 
carefully  closed  tlie  door. 

Overwhelmed  by  a  variety  of 
emotions,  the  young  man  then  took 
his  way  toward  Mr.  Lincoln's  office, 
careless  of  the  greeting  which  he 
was  likely  to  receive. 

He  was  not  mistaken  in  -suppos- 
ing Ibat  Mr.  Lincoln  would  refer  to 
his  unauthorized  absence.  The  old 
gentleman  laid  before  him  in  a 
feeling  manner  tbe  danger  of  neg- 
lecting his  studies,  and  then,  bid- 
ding him  not  consider  the  reproof 
harsh,  requested  him  to  **  copy  that 

Frank  set  to  work  like  one  in  a 
dream — ^his  breast  torn  with  a 
thousand  conflicting  emotions.— 
More  than  once  be  was  compelled 
to  throw  aside  the  copy  lie  was 
making  and  commence  anotfier — 
his  progressing  thoughts  causing 
him  to  make  fatal  inaccuracies. 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  ris- 
ing, the  young  man  requested  per- 
mission to  go  out  for  half  an  boar. 
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Mr.  Lii}coTi>  jo^racioinly  granted  the 
request,  and  Frank  returned  bastilj- 
to  nis  lodgings,  bis  face  radiant,  his 
bosom  beaviiig,  bis  vrbole  beart  and 
soul  wrapped  up  in  tbe  single^ 
thougbt  that  be  was  about  to  look 
again  upoo  tbat  counteaance  whicb 
bad  come  to  be  tbe  sole  objeet  for 
biiD  in  the  wide  uniyerse. 

He  passed  hastily  throigb  the 
door — scarcely  heard  tbe  voice  of 
Mrs.  Wharton,  who  tried  to  arrest 
him  in  his  passage;  be  hastened 
up  the  steps,  with  a  beating  heart, 
and  knocked  at  the  door,  his  ^olse 
galloping,  and  his  cheeks  filled  with 
blushes. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  bis 
knock,  and  be  repeated  it 

Still  no  reply  came— no  roice 
bade  bim  enter,  and  a  cold  chill 
ran  tkroMgb  bis  frame,  and  stilled 
tbe  beating  of  hiis  heart. 

Codd  she  have  snccnmbed  to 
the  terrible  excitement  of  the  scene 
through  which  she  bad  passed? 
Could  her  weak  nerves  have  yield- 
ed, and  bad  she  fainte<l  from  ex- 
bau^^ttoa  daring  his  absence  f 

The  th ought  nnade  bin  turn  pafe, 
and  without  further  ceremony,  be 
turned  tbe  knob  of  the  door  and 
entered. 

The  apartment  was  vaeant — no 
traces  of  Miss  Felton  were  to  be 
seen. 

Tbecnsbioas  of  the  sofastiH  bore 
tbe  impress  of  the  young  girl's  ten- 
der form ;  he  saw  wber*»  the  deli- 
cate bead  bad  lain,  where  tbe  round 
shonlder  had  been  placed — but  the 
warm  living  %ttre  which  had  rest- 
ed hero  was  gone — the  beautifut 
iorm  had  disappeared. 

He  rushed  tothebeavify-curtaia- 
ad  bed — perhaps  the  girl  had  sought 
ft  softer  cou<*b,  and  fallen  asleep 
»poQ  the  yielding  down.  Tbe  be<] 
was  untouched — the  snowy  pillows, 
with  their  fringes,  had  been  unin- 
vaded,  and  tbe  young  man  uttered 
a  hasty  exclamation  oi  contempt  at 


bis  folly  in  supposing  tbat  tbe  d^ 
licate  and  sensitive  girl  coubl  ao 
lose  sight  of  every  feeling  of  maid- 
enly modesty  and  ceremony. 

Frank  was  for  a  moment  entirel  j 
overcome^  and  looking  wildly  around 
bim,  would  have  sunk  for  support 
into  a  seat,  but  suddenly  a  note 
i^on  tbe  table  caught  bis  eye.  He 
seized  H  with  a  trembling  band^ 
and  recognized,  in  tbe  hastily  traced 
pencil  marks,  the  writing  of  a 
woman. 

Running  his  eye  rapidly  over  the 
paper,  his  cheek  suddenly  grew 
pafe,  and  letting  the  note  fall,  be 
sank  into  a  chair — leaning  for  sup* 
port  vpon  the  taNe,  with  tbe  air  of 
one  who  seeks  to  re^'over  from  the 
effe<3t  of  some  terrible  and  unex- 
pected blow. 

The  paper  contained  the  follow* 
ing  wordsv  blotted  witb  tears : 

**  I  never  can  thank  you  for  all 
your  goodness.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  go,  but,  indeed,  I  ought 
not  to  remain  here,  kind,  oh,  bow 
kind  !  as  you  have  been  to  Kke,sir. 
That  orne!  man  taunted  me  witb 
even  meeting  yoa :  if  I  remain  bo 
will  deprive  me  of  all  that  remaina 
to  me^  my  spotless  name.  1  must 
speak  plainly,  sir — pray  do  not 
think  ne  un maidenly. 

"I  must  go  —  heaven  knowa 
where— but  God  will  protect  me.  I 
pray  tbat  we  naay  meet  in  a  better 
wcM-ldr  thanks,  thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  goodness  T 

^  I  cannot  sign  my  assumed  play- 
ing name — it  is  odious  to  me. 

"  Pity  and  pray  for  me. 

"  Frances  TfeiPLB.** 

This  was  the  letter  which  tbe 
eyes  of  tbe  young  man  bad  niik 
through  hastily,  and  whose  contenta 
had  produced  upou  him  such  a  feel- 
ing of  despair. 

Gone  I — he  could  scarcely  realize 
ft.  Gone  from  him  just  at  the  mo> 
ment  when  he  thought  that  heaven 
bad  blessed   him  witb  a  future 
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q>ent  in  her  presence  as  bis  love 
and  wife !  Torn  from  him  at  the 
very  instant  when  she  seemed  to  be 
wholly  bis!  The  thought  struck 
the  young  man  like  an  iron  hand, 
bis  strength  deserted  him,  and  with 
a  cruel  groan  his  head  sank  down 
upon  his  bosom. 

He  remained  thus  for  some  mo? 
ments  without  moving,  and  then 
suddenly  rose  to  his  feet  muttering : 

**I  will  find  her,  or  never  re- 
turn !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  darted  across  the  sky,  and 
looking  through  the  window,  the 
young  man   became  for   the  first 


time  aware  that  a  terrible  thunder 
storm  was  about  to  burst  in  all  its 
fury. 

"Good  heavens !"  he  cried,  "and 
she  will  be  exposed  to  this  awful 
storm— without  shelter — weak  and 
sick !  But  no !  I  will  follow  her ! 
I  will  find  and  shield  her,  if  I  have 
to  pass  til  rough  fire  and  tempest  I 
I  will  find  her!" 

And  the  young  man  rushed  from 
the  house  into  uie  gloomy  street, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  storm, 
with  dazzling  flashes,  and  deep 
thunder  roaring  like  a  thousand 
cannon,  burst  forth  in  overwhelm- 
ing fury. 
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I  MW  her,  Harry,  first  in  March , — 
You  know  the  street  that  leadeth  down 

By  the  old  bridge's  crumbled  arch? — 
Just  where  it  leaves  the  dusty  town, 

A  lonely  house  stands  grim  and  dark— 
You've  seen  it? — then  I  need  not  say 

How  quaint  the  place  is,— ^id  you  mark 
An  ivied  window  7     Well,  one  day, 

I,  chasing  some  forgotten  dream, 

And  in  a  poet's  idlest  mood. 
Caught,  as  1  passed,  a  white  hand's  gleam, 

A  shutter  opened, — there  she  stood. 

Training  the  ivy  to  its  prop 

Two  blue  eyes,  and  a  brow  of  snow 

Flashed  down  upon  me— did  I  stop  T— 
She  says  I  did — I  do  not  know. 

But  all  that  day  did  something  glow, 

Just  where  the  heart  beats ;  frail  and  slight, 

A  germ  had  slipped  its  shell,  and  now 
Was  pushing  sofUy  for  the  light. 

And  April  saw  me  at  her  feet, 

Dear  month  of  sunshine  and  of  rain  ! 

My  very  fears  were  sometimes  sweet. 
And  hope  was  often  touched  with  pain. 
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For  she  was  frank,  and  she  was  eoy, 

A  wilfnl  April  in  her  ways* 
And  in  a  dream  of  doubtful  joy, 

I  passed  some  truly  April  days. 

May  came ;  and  on  that  arch,  sweet  mouth. 

The  smile  was  graver  in  its  play, 
And  softening  with  the  softening  south, 

My  April  melted  into  May. 

She  loved  me,  yet  ray  heart  would  doubt, 

And  ere  I  spoke,  the  month  was  June,— 
One  warm,  still  night  we  wandered  out 

To  watch  a  slowly  setting  moon. 

Something  which  I  saw  not— my  eyes 

Were  not  on  Heaven— a  star  perchance, 
Or  some  bright  drapery  of  the  skies 

Had  caught  her  earnest,  upward  glance. 

And  as  she  paused — Hal !  we  have  played 

Upon  the  very  spot — a  fir 
Just  touched  me  with  iu  dreamy  shade, 

But  the  full  moonlight  fell  on  her. 

And  as  she  paused, — I  know  not  why, 

I  longed  to  speak,  yet  could  not  speak, 
The  bashful  are  the  boldest, — I — 

I  stooped,  and  gently  kissed  her  cheek. 

A  murmur  (else  some  fragrant  air 

Stirred  softly)  and  the  faintest  start! 
Oh,  Hal !  we  were  the  happiest  pair ! 

Oh,  Hal !  I  clasped  her  heart  to  heart ! 

And  kissed  away  some  tears  that  gushed, — 

But  how  she  trembled,  timid  dove ! 
When  my  soul  broke  its  silence,  flushed 

With  a  whole  burning  June  of  love. 

Since  then,  a  happy  year  hath  sped 
Through  months  that  seemed  all  June  and  May, 

And  soon  a  March  sun  overhead 
Will  usher  in  the  crowning  day. 

Twelve  blessed  moons  that  seemed  to  glow 

All  summer,  Hal !  my  peerless  Kate ! 
She  is  the  dearest — "  Angel?  "  no  ! 
'  Thank  God ! — ^but  you  shall  see  her — wait ! 

So,  all  is  told.     I  count  on  thee 

To  see  the  priest,  Hal !     Pass  the  wine ! 
Here's  to  my  darling  wife  to  be ! 

And  hero's  to^when  thou  find'st  her — thine  ! 
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A  BRAID  OF  AUBURN  HAIR. 


Do  you  know  a  pleasanter  thing 
than  the  expectation  and  the  arri- 
val of  an  agreeable  party  to  dine 
and  spend  the  night,  when  you  live, 
shut  up  by  snow,  in  the  country  f 

You  have  a  good  cook,  a  well- 
filied  larder,  the  best  wine,  an  ex- 
cellent appetite,  and  a  decided 
bunger  for  something  new  in  the 
way  of  gossip  and  town  talk — who 
is  dead,  who  is  married,  since 
yesterday  f  The  hot-house  flowers 
sent  two  days  ago  are  still  fresh, 
and  still  perfume  your  jardiniire^ 
but  the  flavor  and  fragrance  of  the 
acandal  of  that  date  are  more  evan- 
escent, and  surely  somebody  has 
been  after  something  since  then, 
and  these  people  will  tell  all  about  it. 

Here  comes  the  carriage — the 
cars  are  in,  and  the  guests  tumble 
out,  so  cold,  so  brisk,  so  merry,  so 
eager,  apd  so  pleased.  The  fire 
boms  brightly  as  if  in  warmer  wel- 
come— the  dark  curtains  are  close- 
ly drawn,  and  the  hostess  says 
"dinner"  in  a  cheering  voice,  as 
her  visitors  rub  their  chilled  hands 
and  gather  around  the  hearth. 

Now,  look  at  the  group :  there 
is  first,  Mrs.  Grantly  herself— she  is 
rery  sweet  and  indolent,  and  does 
the  honors  with  a  fatigued  grace 
that  suits  her  luxuriant  figure  and 
her  gentle  face.  Who  would  guess 
that  these  white  hands  have  done 
so  much  this  morning  in  preparing 
the  dinner,  which  will  presently 
be  eaten ;  but  if  ever  you  try  to 
keep  house  in  the  country  with 
Irish  servants,  you  will  find  out  that 
giving  orders  will  not  secure  their 
Ailfilment. 

Mr.  Grantly  is  charming,  so  well- 
bred,  so  handsome  under  his  grey 
hair,  (which  is,  by  the  way,  curious- 
ly in  contrast  with  the  youth  of  his 
blue  eyes^  fresh  skin,  and  white 


teeth ;)  he  is  very  talkative,  extreme- 
ly English,  well-read  and  lively. 

There  are  Mrs.  Lancaster  and 
Mrs.  Felton.  Mrs.  Lancaster  is  that 
stately  blonde  with  the  fair  ringlets 
and  pretty  mouth — she  is  a  belle 
and  a  beauty — if  she  were  not  so 
handsome,  people  would  talk  only 
of  her  wit.  Mrs.  Felton  is  the 
widow,  with  her  cap  just  shading 
that  brijorhtest  and  sunrnest  auburn 
hair.  What  a  coquetish  little  cap  1 
and  those  sombre  folds  of  crape  on 
Iheir  foundation  of  bombazine,  are 
as  stylish,  and  becoming  as  Mrs. 
Lancaster's  silk  and  p)int  lace.  If 
these  be  weeds,  I  prefer  them  to 
flowers. 

Evidently  Mr.  Charlemont  thinks 
so.  He  gives  such  an  earnest  look 
every  now  and  then  at  her  madon- 
na face  and  her  soft  brown  eyes. 
He  is  not  made  wretched,  though, 
by  the  contemplation  of  beauty, 
robed  in  grief,  for  he  is  the  gayest, 
most  amusing,  most  brilliant  of  the 
party.  Life  lights  up  his  counte- 
nance, and  flashes  from  beneath  his 
thick  dark  moustache,  as  he  jests 
and  laughs,  and  **  keeps  the  ball 
rolling  "  with  equal  spirit  and  skill. 

He  quite  eclipses  every  one  else, 
not  excepting  the  sixth  and  last  of 
this  highly  agreeable  set,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, who  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
personage  in  these  respects  either. 

**  Bless  me!  Mro.  Lancaster  I  I 
have  some  letters  for  you,  (both 
ladies  were  on  a  visit  of  several 
days  to  Mrs.  Grantly.)  ^  I  am  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  your  usual 
Mercury  I  What  can  you  expect, 
however,  from  a  man  at  my  time 
of  life  ?  and  to-morrow  is  Friday, 
too,  py  busy  day — it  always  dis- 
tracts me — ^so  forgive  my  unpar- 
donable neglect" 

"  Willingly— who  can  be  cross 
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just  when  they  receive  such  tokens 
of  their  importance.  Three,  yes, 
four  letters.     Thank  you." 

As  Mrs.  Lancaster  broke  the  first 
seal,  with  a  circular  bow  to  the 
company  for  permission,  dinner  was 
announced.  She  glanced  over  the 
opening  page,  and  then  thrust  her 
whole  correspondence  carelessly 
into  her  pocket,  as  she  took  Mr. 
Charlemont^s  arm. 

"  Now  tell  us  the  newest  bon- 
mot,  the  latest  club-story,  or  the 
name  of  the  last  book  worth  read- 
ing," she  said,  when  the  soup  plates 
had  fairly  disappeared. 

"  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  three 
in  one  sentence,  but  it  will  read* 
backwards  to  your  questions  and 
wants.  There  is  a  new  book  out 
called  ^  Lily ;'  the  club  says  it  is 
written  to  poke  fun  at  our  friend 
Grantley ;  and  an  admirer  of  his, 
wishing  to  protect  him,  has  sug* 
gested  that,  from  ^  its  intense  lean- 
ing towards  scandal,'  (mentioning 
Grantley,  of  course,  is  scandalous,) 
and  its  consequent  fierceness,  it 
should  be  re-christened  the  *  Tiger 
Lily.'" 

*'  Humph  !  I  have  heard  better 
things  than  that  Why  you  might 
have  said  that  yourself.  Try  again, 
Mr.  Charlemont.  You  have  failed 
this  time.  The  *new'  book  we 
read  yesterday,  the  club  *  story '  is 
too  true,  and  the  *•  bon-mot '  is  as 
flat  as  it  is  fierce." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  Well,  have 
you  heard  about  Mrs.  Hashish  ? " 

**  Mrs.  Hashish  ?  who  is  she  ? " 

**  The  wife  of  Mr.  Hashish,  a  Per- 
sian of  Persia,  who  has  undertaken 
to  ill-treat  Mrs.  H.,  and  she  has  flown 
to  the  care  of  the  English  Consul, 
BO  that  probably  when  the  Crimea 
is  vacated  by  the  British  Lion,  that 
valiant  animal  will  then  be  obliged 
to  go  and  roar  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus," 

*'  Do  Persian  women  run  about 
in  this  free  fashion  ? " 


"My  dear  Mrs.  Lancaster!  bow 
sorry  I  am  to  find  you  so  ignorant ! 
Know,  oh  1  heretofore-considered- 
most-<^rudite-of-charming  women, 
that  Persia  is  the  genuine  paradise 
of  wives.  In  the  first  place,  when 
a  woman  marries,  it  is  understood 
and  received  as  a  fixed  fact,  that 
her  husband's  relations  are  her  na- 
tural enemies,  so  that  if  she  is  mo- 
lested by  them  in  the  slightest  man- 
ner, ^  is  to  be  punished  for  not 
preventing  it  before  it  could  hap- 
pen. She  reigns  supreme  in  every 
thing,  over  everything.  If  the 
lovely  Gulbeyaz,  or  Caramfil,  or 
Helmss  wishes  to  give  an  entnr^ 
tainment,  the  happy  Hafiz,or  Yusei^ 
or  Suleiman  must  provide  ail  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  invite  the 
company  which  his  gazelle  desires, 
and  appear,  or  stay  in  discreet  re- 
tirement, just  as  she  chooses ;  if  he 
refuses  or  forgets  anything,  she  is 
at  liberty  to  have  him  bastinadoed. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  ma- 
dam, as  a  specimen  of  conjugal  fe- 
licity ? "  and  Mr.  Charlemont,  lean- 
ing back  with  his  thumbs  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  slowly  nodded 
his  head. 

"  Think  I  why  those  women  are 
better  off  than  if  they  had  been 
bom  widows."  With  a  half  glance 
at  her  opposite  neighbor,  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster helped  herself  to  a  potato 
d  la  mditre  cPhotel  and  dropped  the 
spoon,  whereupon  Mr.  Charlemont 
hastily  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the 
same  fascinating  direction,  and  his 
thumbs  from  their  resting  place, 
and  saved  the  saucy  lady's  moire 
antique  skirt. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said, 
"  I  like  you  as  well  as  if  you  were 
a  Persian.     But  what  is  this  ? " 

Her  quick  eye  had  fallen  upon  a 
tiny  fold  of  paper,  which  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  upon  the  dark  purple 
of  this  very  skirt. 

"  Ah  I  here  is  something  singular 
—and  sentimental.    Ladies,  Took. 
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Gentlemen,  yon  are  not  forbidden, 
either ;  besides,  we  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  not  the  Tagus,  and 
you  are  still  free  agents." 

She  unfolded  the  tissue  paper, 
and  there  soft  and  bright  in  its  cir* 
cle,  lay  a  tress  of  auburn  hair. 

**'  Let  ine  see  it — whose?"  cried 
Mr.  Charlemont,  the  first 

"  Pass  it  over  Chariemont,"  said 
Mr.  Grantley;  and  while  doing  so, 
Mr.  Charlemont  went  on,  **  What 
happy  mortal  is  so  honored  by  you, 
Mrs,  Lancaster  ? " 

•*  By  me  ?  My  good  friend !  you 
csarry  it  off  admirably.  Do  you 
wish  to  pretend  that  this  hair  be- 
longs to  me  ?  You  might  as  well 
say  that  it  grew  on  my  own  head. 
Look  at  it,  Cornelia,"  she  added 
ngnificantly  to  Mrs.  Felton. 

The  pretty  widow  looked  and 
blushed.  Vainly  she  tried  to  keep 
down  the  mantling  color.  She  lift* 
ed  the  snowy  lids  from  her  large 
eyes  towards  her  friend,  with  a  lit- 
tle gesture  of  reproof,  while  Mrs. 
Grantley  said,  wonderingly : 

"  It  is  the  very  shade  of  Mrs. 
Felton'shair!" 

**  And  it  fell  out  of  Mr.  Charie- 
monf  s  pocket,  I  believe,  when  he 
dragged  away  his  thumbs  to  pre- 
serve my  dress.  What  lady-love 
have  you,  oh,  sinner,  with  auburn 
hair  like  Mrs.  Felton^  and  that  you 
carry  about  in  this  fashion  ? " 

It  was  now  Mr.  Oharlemont's 
turn  to  be  confused. 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  he  protested, 
with  embarrassment  quite  foreign 
to  his  usual  audacity,  '^  I  know  no- 
thing about  it  It  is  a  joke  of 
yours,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  serious." 
The  ^you"  was  levelled  at  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  but  it  was  meant  for 
Mrs.  Felton. 

"  A  joke  of  mine!  You  are  ab- 
surd. If  it  were  mine  could  I  have 
owned  it,  without  knowing  it.  Be- 
sidea  it  is  a  woman's  hair— -there  is 


nothing  mannish  in  that  delicate 
curi." 

**  Now  for  the  proofe,"  said  Mr. 
Harding,  ^  here  are  initials,  if  we 
can  only  make  them  out,  but  the 
envelope  is  so  thin — C,  yes  that  is  a 
C — and  either  a  T.  no,  that  is  an  F.** 

"  For  shame,"  put  in  Mr.  Grant- 
ley,  who  felt  for  the  embarrassment 
which  caused  Mrs.  Felton's  hands 
to  tremble,  and  which  made  Wil- 
liam Charlemont  silent 

No  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  four  others  that  the  widow  and 
the  clever  journalist  "understood 
each  other."  Mrs.  Lancaster  inter- 
nally regretted  having  noticed  thd 
folded  paper;  Mr.  Harding  was 
sho(;ked  at  having  disclosed  the  ini- 
tials, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grantley 
exchanged  those  marital  signals 
which  conveyed  to  each  the  thoughts 
of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Lancaster  broke  the  awkward 
silence  by  some  lively  sally,  to  which 
her  right  hand  neighbor  presently 
responded,  and  they  were  soon 
rattling  away,  the  only  allusion  to 
the  hair  again  being  from  Mr. 
Charlemont  himself. 

He  stretched  his  hand  across  the 
table,  saying: 

"Well,  if  I  am  convicted  of 
hoarding  up  locks  of  hair,  let  me, 
at  least,  have  C.  T.'s  pretty  curi," 
and  he  put  it  away,  without  looking 
at  Mrs.  Felton. 

The  dinner  passed  off  gayly  as 
usual,  and  then  the  ladies  left  their 
cavaliers,  to  the  luxury  of  a  smoke, 
until  tea. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  beautiful  face 
wore  a  most  mischievous  expres- 
sion, as  she  drew  Cornelia  upon  the 
Bofd  beside  her,  and  smoothed  a 
stray  strand  of  hair  which  had 
bubbled  up  from  beneath  the  mus- 
lin cap ;  so  much  mischief  there 
w»is  and  amusement  in  her  smile 
that  Mrs.  Felton  would  not  stay  to 
be  twitted,  but  vowed  that  she  must 
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have  Ler  work  basket  that  very 
instant,  and  broke  away,  pursued 
by  a  light  laugh  from  her  two  tor- 
menters,  who  were  so  busy  discuss- 
ing this  curious  discovery,  that 
Mrs.  Lancaster  even  forgot  the  pre- 
cious correspondence  that  was  wait- 
ing to  be  read. 

"So  Cornelia  has  been  encourage- 
ing  Ciiarleroont  to  this  extent,  un- 
known to  us.  Trust  a  widow  I 
They  are  proverbial  it  is  true,  but 
who  would  have  suspected  that  she 
was  canvassing  a  successor  to  her 
late  most  disagreeable  lord.  So 
demure,  so  reserved — the  little 
wretch ! " 

*'  Positively,  Laura,  you  did  not 
know  whose  hair  it  was,  until  you 
opened  the  paper  ?  " 

**  Not  even  then — not  until  I  saw 
the  confusion  of  these  sly  creatures 
on  detection.  But  here  come  the 
gentlemen — no  more." 

Mr.  Grantley  and  Mr.  Harding 
entere<l  together. 

"  Where  is  Charlemont  ?  Is  he 
not  here  ?  **  asked  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"No." 

"  Nor  Mrs.  Felton,  either,"  he  re- 
marked, with  an  amused  smile. 

**  Cornelia  has  gone  for  her  work 
basket,"  Mrs.  Grantley  said,  quietly. 

"Then  she  keeps  her  work  basket 
in  the  library',  my  dear,  and  Char- 
lemont has  to  help  her  look  for  it," 
Mr.  Grantley  whispered,  "  for  I  am 
sure  he  is  there." 

No  remark  was  made  by  the 
well-bred  company,  when  the  two 
soon  after  returned  by  opposite 
doors ;  Mrs.  Felton  was  rather  more 
silent  than  usual,  and  Mr.  Charle- 
mont was  evidently  both  excited 
and  very  happy,  although  he  tried 
hard  to  behave  just  like  ^himself. 

As  they  were  thinking  about 
separating  for  the  night,  a  sudden 
question  from  her  host  reminded 
Mrs.  Lancaster  of  her  letters. 


She  threw  up  her  hands  with 
surprise  and  pretty  horror. 

"  Unread  1  donH  talk  to  me,  good 
people.  Cornelia,  have  the  kind- 
ness to  sing,  or  Mr.  Hardin^^  may 
whistle — I  must  see  what  my  in- 
sulted friends  say." 

With  the  light  of  the  reading- 
lamp  gilding  her  long  curls  as  she 
bent  over  the  closely  filled  pages, 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  voice  was  silenced 
for  a  while,  and  the  rest  were  abus- 
ing a  late  New  York  ball,  when  out 
rang  such  a  peal  of  laughter  from 
the  lady,  that  they  turned  with 
amazement  towards  her. 

"  May  we  not  share  the  fun  I " 

"Certainly."  She  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  which  her  mer- 
riment had  brought  there.  "I 
could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  keep  this 
to  myself.  This  letter  is  from  my 
aunt  I  had  only  opened  it  when 
dinner  was  announced,"  and  with  a 
suppressed  laugh  quivering  in  every 
dimple,  Mrs.  Lancaster  thus  read : 

My  ovm  dear  Laura  : 

You  are  so  gay  that  it  seems  quite  use- 
less to  bring  such  a  prosy  old  womazi  as 
myself  before  you.  1  am  nothing  now 
but  a  grandmamma,  and  have  lost  almost 
any  other  individuality  saving  and  except 
my  love  for  you.  We  pass  our  lives  here 
very  quietly,  only  varied  and  variable  by 
changes  of  the  weather  and  exchanges 
of  visits  with  "  next  door,"  as  we  call 
our  good  friends,  the  Colliers,  who  are, 
indeed,  neighborly  and  pleasant  people. 
The  girls  tind  them  a  great  resource. 
Mrs.  Collier  ha«  a  nephew,  Mr.  Davis, 
who  sings,  and  he  and  Minna  practice 
together,  till  I  really  begin  to  think  that 
poor  little  Minn  has  a  voice.  Catherine 
makes  a  very  decent  housekeeper— at 
least  Charles  is  contented  with  her  efforts 
in  that  line,  which  is  enough  to  satisfy  us 
all.  /  have  learned  to  bone  turkiest  which 
is  looked  upon  as  a  great  accomplish- 
ment, and  when  "  next  door  '*  breakfasted 
in  state  with  us  some  short  time  ago,  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  table  was  one  a( 
these  specimens  of  my  handiwork." 

Here  Mrs.  Lancaster  paused  and 
looked  up ;  a  polite  attention  was 
the  prevailing  expression   of  her 
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listeners,  but  xt  the  same  tame  it 
was  evident  that  they  rather  won- 
dered where  lay  the  ^  fun  "  of  these 
domestic  details.  She  gave  a  slight 
cough  and  proceeded: 

**  There  are  now  two  babies  to  make 
me  happy.  Little  Charles  continues  to 
be  the  manliest  and  sweetest  of  fellows, 
but  I  own  that  my  name-child,  Caroline, 
^in  spite  of  the  draw-back  of  her  being  a 
firl,)  grows  daily  up^^n  my  interest  and 
del^t.  tihe  promises  to  De  very  pretty, 
although  some  people  presume  to  say 
otherwise.  I  wia  let  you  judge  in  one 
respect  of  her  chances  of  beauty-hood,  by 
enclosing  what  you  must  acknowledge  to 
b«Mhe-very-prettiest-lock-of-aubum-liair- 
you-ever-eaw.*' 

Imagine  the  burst  of  amazement 
as  Mrs.  Lancaster  slowly  ^dropped 
these  words  from  her  lovely  lips. 

•*  What  i "  cried  Mrs.  (irautley, 
in  her  softest  tones,  '*  and  these  ini- 
tials-  ." 

*•  Were  0.  T.— Caroline  Temple 
— ^my  cousin's  little  girl  I " 

How  they  laughed. 

**Pray  pardon  me,  Mr.  Charle- 
mont^"  said  Mrs.  Lancaster,  extend- 
ing her  hand  deprecatingly. 

-  Pardon  you — oh,  very  willing- 
ly,^ Mr.  Charlemont  answered,  with 


a  smile  and  side  glance  at  Mrs. 
Felton,  who  buried  her  head,  cap 
aud  all,  under  the  lid  of  that  work 
box.  I 

When  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  re- 
moving her  black  velvet  bracelets 
some  half  hour  afterwards,  in  her 
own  chamber,  a  slight  tap  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  the  blushing 
entrance  of  her  friend  Cornelia, 
who  came  to  tell  her,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  that  she  had  promised 
to  become  Mrs.  Wm.  Charlenoont 

"  Through  you  it  has  happened, 
Laura,  for  my  embarrassment  and 
absurd  behavior,  when  I  thought 
the  hair  was  mine,  (as  I  really  did,) 
emboldened  him,  he  says,  to  lay 
siege  to  my  reserve  and  my  weeds. 
So,  you  see,  you  have  unintention- 
ally been  a  match-maker." 

**  And  where  has  he  had  time  ?  ^ 

**Ohl''  said  the  pretty  Cornelia, 
twisting  her  single  gold  ring  round 
and  round,  as  if  its  long  worn  circlet 
was  beginning  to  incommode  her, 
"just  as  I  left  you  to  get  my  work, 
he  opened  the  dining  room  door  to 
join  us,  and  stopped  me  to— to— 
speak  about  this  thing.  Good 
night,  dear — that^s  all." 


SUNSET. 


I  paused— ^e  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west 

And  his  last  rays  gave  signal  for  a  calm 
On  nature's  face.     The  dove  now  sought  her  rest 

With  her  love-billing  mate.     There  seemed  a  balnr 
Of  peace  and  bliss  to  soothe  earth's  troubled  breast^ 

Shed  down  from  heaven ,  and  steeping  all  in  rest, 
And  the  still  lake  seemed  mirror  of  the  hour, 

Which,,  when  lone  man  is  nature's  silent  guest, 
Calms  his  vexed  thoughts  with  more  than  magic  power^ 
And  the  faint  heart  revives,  as  doth  each  drooping  fk>wer. 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  SOUTHBRN  CIYIUZATIOK. 


The  question  meets  us  on  the 
threshold  —  what  is  civilization? 
Any  problem,  which,  for  its  solu- 
tion, demands  a  careful  analysis  of 
man^s  nature  and  a  delicate  weigh- 
ing of  the  relative  importance  of 
his  manifold  relations,  may  well 
also  be  considered  as  requiring  for 
the  successful  performance  of  such 
a  task,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  channels  of  his  intel- 
lectual activity.  Such  a  qualifica- 
tion, in  ideal  perfection,  we  may 
boldly  assert,  has  never  been  pos- 
sessed by  man,  and  even  as  perfect 
in  the  view  of  practical  utility,  it 
will  only  be  seen  in  one  of  those 
solitary  geniuses,  which,  are  like 
comels,  that  appear  but  once  in  a 
thousand  generations. 

Yet,  without  pretending  to  such 
universal  attainments,  we  may,  per- 
haps, form  a  correct,  and,  what  is 
yet  more  diflScult,  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  essential  principle,  the  central 
motive  of  that  many  sided  thing  we 
call  civilization.  Looked  at  nx)m 
without,  it  is,  indeed,  a  world,  a 
maze,  a  mystery  ;  and  minds  influ- 
enced by  this  or  that  bias,  will  give 
it  this  or  that  interpretation.  It  is 
a  globe  upon  which  each  man  walks 
acquainted  with  his  petty  acre  only, 
and  forming  vain  imaginations,  per- 
haps, of  the  shape  and  stmcture 
and  grand  relations  of  the  whole. 
But  once  place  him  where  he  will 
be  able  to  compare  his  own  world 
with  others  and  the  truth,  dimly 
conceived  at  first,  will  gradually 
grow  in  definiteness,  until  the 
rolling  ball  is  as  distinct  an  idea 
in  his  mind  as  it  is  a  reality 
in  the  universe.  Just  as  the  ma 
t^riai  earth  is  not  the  projierty 
of    one     individual,    one    family, 


tribe,  nation,  or  even  of  one  race, 
so  the  pecjuliar  condition  of  be- 
ings, which  we  call  society,  and 
which  is  the  ground  work  of  civili- 
Bation,  and  has  so  often  been  con- 
founded with  it,  is  not  exclusively 
the  state  of  one  class  of  men  or 
even  of  animals,  but  is  in  fiict  a 
notion  which  in  a  higher  or  lower 
form  of  expression,  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  history  of  every  kind 
of  animate  being.  In  the  lowest 
animals,  for  instance,  the  intlividuals 
are  bound  together  in  the  lowest 
form  of  society,  by  a  tangible  ma- 
terial bond,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
wonderful  coral-animals,  which  have 
been  so  much  the  theme  of  writers, 
for  the  vast  share  their  delicate 
bodies  have  unconsciously  had  in 
building  lands  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  Next  higher  than  this  is 
that  condition  where  individuals 
congregate  simply  because  their 
conditions  of  life  compel  them  to 
live  in  certain  localities  in  which 
they  become  crowded  together — 
the  sea  anemones,  and  the  oysters 
are  instances  of  this  kind.  And  if 
to  this  state  of  things  is  added  the 
necessity  of  the  meeting  of  the 
sexes,  we  reach  a  form  of  the  so- 
cial idea  but  little  higher  than  the 
preceding,  and  common  to  a  vast 
number  of  animals. 

The  social  condition,  which  ranks 
next  above  the  last,  is  that  which 
may  be  observed  in  what  are  called 
the  social  insects — the  waspa,  bees, 
ants,  and  the  famous  animals  known 
as  the  White  Ants  of  Africa.  In 
them  a  veiy  material  advance  is 
made  on  former  social  states,  for 
their  condition  is  not  that  of  mere 
congregation,  but  of  organized  so- 
ciety, or,  in  other  words,  they  con- 
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stitate  communities,  wher«  the  in- 
diriduals  are  divided  into  classes, 
to  each  of  which  a  separate  office 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth 
is  a;ssigned.  So  remarkable  is  the 
division  of  office  among  these  ani- 
mals, that  we  can  find  no  parallel 
to  it  except  in  the  communities  of 
mankind. 

The  history  of  the  bee  is  a  house- 
bold  story  and  nee^l  not  be  repeat- 
ed. There  we  have  two  claries — 
the  laborers  and  the  people  of  ease 
and  leisure.  That  of  the  wasp  is 
Dearly  the  same,  with  the  exception 
that  while  the  bee  is  the  type  of 
peaceful  and  frugal  labor,  the  wasp 
is  a  bandit  and  robber.  But  among 
bees,  the  queen-mother  is  treated 
with  respect  by  the  working  class. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  commu- 
nities of  ants — where  the  unfortu- 
nate mother  has  no  sooner  laid  all 
her^:ga  and  these  have  been  taken 
charge  of  by  the  laborers,  than 
these  harridans  pitilessly  drive  her 
from  the  habitation,  to  provide  for 
herself  or  die. 

Among  those  animals  known  to 
naturalists  as  vertebrata,  we  have  in 
the  hi&rhest  class  instances  of  ani- 
mals far  inferior  to  Man,  of  whom, 
however,  it  may  be  shown  that  or- 
ganized society  is  a  part  of  their 
economy.  The  wonder  of  the  civil- 
ized world  has  been  excited  by  the 
marvels  told  of  the  American  beaver. 
The  manner  in  which  those  ani- 
mals labor  together  to  produce  re- 
sults for  the  benefit  of  their  whole 
association  of  individuals,  is  in  itself 
organization.  And  these  results  ar^ 
stupendous  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  low  grade  of  the 
workers  in  the  scale  of  being.  The 
tribes  of  dogs  in  Constantinople 
are  so  well  known  to  travellers  and 
readers  of  travels,  that  they  need 
only  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Enough  then  is  known  to  show 
that  among  animals  so  much  in- 
vou  I.  15 


ferior  to  man,  that  human  pride 
frequently  ridicules  the  idea  of  be- 
ing named  in  the  same  breath  with 
them,  organized  society  exists.  In 
the  insect  communities  are  found 
such  analogies  as  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear more  striking  than  all  those 
exhibited  by^ther  animals.  The 
reverence,  even  the  ceremonious 
homage  paid  by  bees  to  their  queen, 
the  guard  they  keep  up  night  and 
day  at  the  entrance  of  their  hive, 
the  consternation  into  which  a 
whole  community  will  be  thrown 
by  accidents  which  affect  the  whole, 
betraying  a  system  of  communica- 
tion between  individuals,  having 
the  same  effects  as  language  in  man, 
the  disregard  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  individual,  unless  that  indivi- 
dual be  of  peculiar  importance  to 
the  community,  all  show  that  these 
animals  not  only  exist  in  an  organ- 
ized social  condition,  but  that  the 
idea  of  ^  the  common  weal "  shapes 
their  actions  according  to  its  re- 
quirements as  a  law. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
prove  that  animals  living  in  organ- 
ized society  really  have  the  idea  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  reason 
correctly  upon  it  It  is  certainly 
enough  to  show  what  we  claim  to 
have  done,  that  social  existence  in 
a  more  or  less  strict  sense  i^  the 
condition  of  all  animals,  and  that 
there  are  diverse  animals,  in  which 
this  social  condition  takes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  community. 

Now,  all  races  of  men,  however 
low  in  barbarity,  have  this  organ- 
ized social  condition.  We  have 
unconfirmed  accounts,  it  is  true,  of 
tribes  having  only  the  lower  forms 
of  sociality,  but  among  all  those 
sufficiently  known  to  adroit  of  their 
being  taken  into  consideration  there 
are  none  which  have  not  some  spe- 
cies of  government  and  consequent- 
ly none  iamong  whom  we  do  not 
find  organized  sociality.  Thus,  in 
the  lowest  forms,  they  not  only 
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baVe  traditional  laws,  and  chiefs 
or  kings,  but  actually  live  to- 
gether building  habitations,  it  is 
true  often  little  better  than  the 
beaver-hut,  but  still  habitations,  and 
these  are  associated  together  in  the 
form  of  hamlets,  kraals  or  villages. 
In  the  higher  forms  we  find  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, autocracies,  limited  monarch- 
ies, oligarchies,  and  republics,  and 
people  who  live  in  palaces,  which 
are  crowded  together  to  form  such 
cities  as  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Rome, 
London,  Paris  and  Pekin.  The 
dilference  then  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  noan  is  one  not  of 
kind  but  of  degree,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  social  system  is  concerned. 
He,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  mental  constitution 
which  invents  for  him  a  social  sys- 
tem, a  govemoEkent  of  some  kind, 
and  the  degree  of  excellence  and 
splendor  of  this  system  will  vary 
according  to  his  mental  constitu- 
tion. We  have  no  noore  right  or 
reason  to  consider  govern tnent  an 
invention  of  man  than  language, 
and  neither  of  .these  is  less  the 
result  of  instinct  than  the  gynarchy 
of  the  bees,  or  their  mathematical 
knowledge  of  the  best  angle  at 
which  to  place  the  walls  of  their 
cells  in  order  to  ensure  strength 
and  economy  of  space.  The  hut, 
after  all,  is  the  archetype  of  all  hu- 
man edifices,  the  skirt,  of  all  human 
dress,  the  spear  and  the  club  of  all 
human  weapons,  the  vase  of  all 
man^s  earthen  vessels,  the  hamlet 
of  all  his  cities,  and  the  tribe  and 
its  organization  of  all  forms  of  hu- 
man society  and  government.  And 
the  different  forms  of  these,  to  use 
the  phraseology  of  naturalists,  are 
not  generic,  but  specific— do  not 
differ  in  kind,  but  in  proportion  and 
degree  of  development  They  are 
the  varying  results  of  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity, deriving  their 


variety  from  the  varying  propor- 
tions and  stature  of  the  intellectaal 
man. 

The  results  of  instinctive  sociali- 
ty in  man  are,  of  course,  very  com- 
prehensive. They  include  all  of 
his  domestic,  political  and  religious 
combinations.  In  a  word,  we  may 
say  that  the  social  form  is  that 
which  necessarily  every  decided 
nioven>ent  of  the  genius  of  human- 
ity assumes ;  and  that  this  is  so 
simply  because  it  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  the  plan  of  creation,  be 
otherwise.  The  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  general  human  mind 
shape  themselves  into  social  forraa^ 
as  necessarily  as  the  molten  metal 
takes  the  form  of  the  mould  into 
which  it  flows.  Human  will  has  no 
control  over  this  tendency — ^hunian 
energy,  though  it  labored  for  cen- 
turies, could  not  add  or  take  away 
one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  common 
law  of  animal  life. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  power,  an 
energy  at  work,  and  sociality  is 
a  common  character  of  all  the 
shapes  in  which  its  results  are 
cast.  If  then  sociality  is  only  the 
form,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
that  material  in  whose  mystical 
properties  liesi,  whether  active  or 
undeveloped,  this  force,  to  whoee 
various  degrees  of  energy  we  must 
attribute  the  various  degrees  of 
greatness,  which  characterize  the 
social  structures  into  which  its  re- 
sults are  moulded.  Now,  this  force 
is  internal — ^non-material — that  is^ 
it  is  a  spiritual  force.  We  might 
call  it  the  instinct  of  ceaseless  men- 
tal activity.  But  it  is  more  than 
an  instinct,  for  it  is  not  a  percep- 
tion merely,  but  a  force,  and  that  a 
force  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, but  which  is  as  necessarily  an 
element  in  the  constitution  of  spirit^ 
as  material  force  or  naotion  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter,  a  force  which  ope- 
rates from  a  point  without  us,  vad 
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80  to  speak  behind  our  coDciou&- 
DesS)  and  impels  us  ouward  witb  or 
without  our  consent.  We  hope 
then  we  will  not  be  thought  to 
q)eak  in  enigtnas  when  we  endea- 
vor to  express  this  force  by  seizing 
what  we  know  of  it  phenominally, 
and  calling  it^  therefore,  the  motion 
of  raan^s  spiritual  being. 

But  the  arbitrary  term,  civiliza- 
tion, is  specific,  it  is  not  generic,  for 
in  that  case  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  barbarism.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, sociality,  which  is  a  general 
form,  nor  is  it  all  forms  of  that  mo- 
tion of  our  spiritual  being,  which 
is  also  general  and  common  to  all 
that  have  the  constitution  of  man. 
It  must  then  be  the  special  name  of 
some  particular  development  of 
that  spiritual  force,  and  incidentally 
also  of  certain  social  phenomena 
which  are  its  results.  But  inciden- 
tally so  only,  and  by  a  sort  of  me- 
tonoray,  that  happy  contrivance  by 
which  human  thought  and  lan- 
guage is  relieved  of  so  many  irk- 
some tasks. 

If  now  it  be  asked  what  is  this 
special  form  of  spiritual  motion 
which  we  call  civilization,  we  answer 
and  shall  endeavor  to  show  clear 
reasons  for  Uie  reply  that  civiliza- 
tion is  PBOORESSIYE  INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

And  here  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  stating  our  belief  that  those 
great  men  who  have  endeavored  to 
define  the  term  civilization,  have 
all  erred  by  attempting  to  find  a 
verbal  expression  for  the  practical 
results  of  civilization  instead  of 
seeking  to  probe  that  essential  prin- 
ciple, whose  working  gives  us  these 
practical  results.  For  instance, 
Connt  de  Qobineau,  after  having 
well  stated  the  objections,  which 
can  be  justly  brought  against  the 
definitions  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt and  Guizot,  himself  defines 
civilization  as  follows: 

^  A  state  of  comparative  stabili- 


ty, in  which  a  large  collection  of 
individuals  strive  by  peaceful  means 
to  satisfy  their  wants  and  refine 
their  intelligence  and  manners." 

Now,  '^  this  state  of  comparative 
rtability,"  <fec.,  we  venture  to  suggest, 
is  always  the  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  very  frequently  its  re- 
sult—it is  to  civilization  what  the 
body  is  to  the  soul— but  it  is  not 
civilization  itself.  If  we  suppose, 
for  instance,  a  race  with  all  Uie  in- 
stincts and  capacities  for  developing 
a  civilization,  but  in  such  a  state  of 
social  instability  as  was  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  in  the  times  be- 
fore Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  all 
history  demonstrates  that  despite 
the  existence  of  those  capacities, 
civilization  is  impossible  in  such  a 
political  and  social  chaos.  Now 
what  will  be  the  first  effort  in  the 
way  of  amelioration?  Certainly  it 
will  be  that  of  intellect  to  recom- 
bine  the  confused  and  conflicting 
social  elements  into  the  forms  of 
order.  This  restoration  of  order 
may  be  in  some  instances  perhaps 
brought  abC)ut  by  circumstances; 
but  in  general,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
strivings  of  one  or  many  intellects, 
who  have  the  idea  of  social  order 
before  them  as  an  object.  The  mo- 
tive of  these  efforts  is  comparative- 
ly of  little  importance.  It  seldom  or 
never  is  disinterested,  and  need  not 
be  so,  provided  only  the  object  is  at- 
tained and  social  order  established, 
or  in  a  fair  way  of  being  established. 
No  sooner  is  such  a  state  of  com- 

{)arative  stability  felt  than  the  intel- 
ectual  energy  begins  to  be  more 
generally  awakened,  and  to  direct 
itself  first  to  political  matters  per- 
haps, or  to  the  study  of  the  remains 
of  former  civilizations  if  these  be 
accessible.  The  man^h  of  opinion 
has  by  this  time  fairly  begun. — 
Great  revolutions  follow,  in  social 
forms,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
level  with  the  advance  of  ideas. 
Knowledge  at  the  same  time  begins 
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to  take  the  systematic  form,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  power.  First 
thought  and  then  speech  declares 
itself-  free,  and  so  individualiza- 
tion becomes  complete.  And  this 
state  we  call  one  of  high  civiliza^ 
tion. 

What  then  could  be  truly  termed 
a  history  of  civilization  would  not 
be  a  history  of  social  forms  merely, 
for  that  would  include  part  only  of 
the  results  of  civilization,  but  a  his- 
tory of  this  phenomenon  would  be 
a  history  of  mind^  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment.   For  it  is  this  progressive 


intellectual  development  that  pro- 
duces all  tl^e  attendant  phenomena 
of  social  order,  refinement  of  man- 
ners, and  great  practical  results  in 
the  useful  and  fine  arts.  In  its  in- 
fancy it  shows  its  workings  in-  the 
political  instincts  which  are  the 
material  life  of  a  people,  in  its 
youth  flowers  into  the  manifold 
beauties  of  art,  and  in  its  manhood 
ripens  into  the  practical  wisdom 
of  a  true  science,  perhaps  in  old 
age  to  degenerate  mto  the  second 
childhood  of  a  philosophy  which 
has  the  form  of  Reason  without  the 
substance  thereof. 
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ON  PRESSINO  CERTAIN  FLOWERS. 

So,  they  are  dead  !  Love  !  when  they  passed 
From  thee  to  me,  our  fingers  met,— 

Oh !  withered  darlings  of  the  May ! 
I  feel  those  fairy  fingers  yet. 

And  for  the  bliss  ye  brought  me  then, 
Your  faded  forms  are  precious  things,— 

No  flowers  so  fair,  no  buds  so  sweet, 

Shall  bloom  through  all  my  future  Springs. 

And  so,  dead  ones !  with  hands  as  soft 

As  if  I  closed  an  infant's  eyes, 
1*11  lay  you  in  some  favorite  book, 

Made  sacred  by  a  thousand  sighs. 

Your  lips  shall  press  the  sweetest  song, 
The  sweetest,  saddest  song  I  know, 

As  in  your  beauty  ye  had  died, 

Of  some  lone  Bard's  melodious  woe. 


Oh,  Love  !  hath  Love  no  holier  shrine ! 

Oh,  Heart !  if  Heaven  would  lend  the  power, 
I'd  lay  thy  crimson  pages  bare, 

And  every  leaf  should  fold  a  flower  1 
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MARGARET  FULLER  0B80LI.* 


Madame  Ossoli,  or  Margaret 
Fuller,  as  we  prefer  to  call  her,  has 
been  justly  ranked  among  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  the  century. 
Indeed,  in  massivenese  of  mind  and 
character,  united  to  true  feminine 
sensibility,  and  the  warmest  poetic 
instincts,  her  position,  both  as  wo- 
man and  author,  is  one  eminently 
unique.  With  an  intellect  early  ma- 
tured, and  overactive, inquiring,  rest- 
less, prompted  by  unfailing  enthusi- 
asm, and  profound  reverence  for 
knowledge,  her  scholastic  attain- 
ments were  of  a  comprehensive  and 
peculiar  8c>ope  and  nature,  and  these, 
acting  upon  faculties  of  the  objec- 
tive type,  give  to  her  writings  a 
broadness,  ft^rce,  cx)8mopolitan  sym- 
pathy of  view,  and  liberal  direct- 
ness of  diction,  which  stamp  them 
with  all  the  value  of  high  origin- 
ality and  truth.  Her  forte  was 
analytical  criticism.  We  think  that 
her  reviews,  contributed  to  the 
**New  York  Tribune,"  during  a  brief 
editorial  connection  with  that  journ- 
al, are  an  honor  to  American  lite- 
rature. They  are  keenly  appre- 
dative  and  nobly  independent. — 
Read  twenty  lines  in  any  one  of 
thein,  and  you  must  be  convinced 
that  at  last  in  the  columns  of  a 
daily  paper,  and  that  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  inculcation  of  absurd 
extremes  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment, you  have  actually  encounter- 
ed  impartial,  thoughtful,  and  ex- 
haustive criticism — and  you  read  to 
the  end  of  the  article  with  mingled 
feelings  of  surprise  and  delight 
"One  of  the  best  of  these  reviews," 
says  a  critic,  no  less  distinguished 
than  Margaret  Fuller  herself, ''  is 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  late 


magnificent  edition  of  his  own 
works.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
reviews  of  Longfellow's  poems  ever 
published  in  America,  of  which  the 
critics  have  not  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed." 

There  is  lamentable  need  of  some 
Margaret  Fuller  at  the  present 
time,  to  expose  the  servility,  the 
absolute  toadyism,  and  folly  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  opinions  passed  upon 
Mr.  Longfellow,  and  his  recent 
**  Epic  "  (! !)  But  the  volume  with 
which  we  have  more  immediate 
concern,  and  whose  admirable  typo- 
graphical appearance  is  most  cred- 
itable to  the  taste  of  the  publishers 
— although,  we  would  observe,  en 
passant,  that  the  extent  of  the  let- 
ter-press seems  to  be  suggestive  of 
two  volumes,  instead  of  one — has 
more  to  do  with  imagination  than 
with  analysis.  "The  Summer  on 
the  Lakes,"  we  greatly  prefer  to  the 
"  Things  and  Thoughts  in  Europe." 
It  is  calmer,  and  more  collected  in 
sentiment  and  style,  and  is  altoge- 
ther a  more  elaborate  and  careful 
production.  We  regard  it  as  a  prose 
poem  of  a  lofty  order  of  merit — 
the  vigorous,  hearty,  exultant  and 
beautiful  utterance  of  a  strong,  but 
sweet  and  sensitive  mind,  to  whom 
nature  is  a  muse  and  an  inspiration. 
Of  the  many  spasmodic  attempts 
to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
grandeur  of  "Niagara,"  from  the 
pious  and  somewhat  mediocre  blank 
verRe  of  Brainard,  to  the  Trochaics 
— d  la  "  Hiawatha  "—of  the  young 
gentlemen, "  who  drizzled  in  yester- 
day's newspaper,"  the  description 
of  Margaret  Fuller  is  the  only  de- 
scription we  know,  worthy  of  the 
stupendous  theme.    Let  the  reader 


*  At  Home  and  Abroad,  or  ThiDgs  and  Thoughts  in  Europe  and  America,  by 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  edited  by  her  brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller.  Crosby,  Nichols 
St.  Co.,  Boston, 
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examine  it,  not  in  a  superficial  or 
hasty  mood,  but  on  some  quiet  star- 
light evening,  with  his  being  attun- 
ed  to  the  nght  note,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  cataract  filling  his  memory 
with  solemn  music,  and  strange 
yearning,  and  the  undefined  sense 
of  awe  and  worship : 

**  Long  ago,  I  was  looking  from 
a  hill-side  with  a  friend  at  one  of  the 
finest  sunsets  that  ever  enriched 
this  world.  A  little  cow-boy,  trudg- 
ing along,  wondered  what  we  could 
be  gazing  at.  After  spying  about 
sometime,  he  found  it  could  only 
be  the  sunset,  and  looking,  too,  a 
moment,  he  said,  approvingly,  *  that 
sun  looks  well  enough,'  a  speech 
worthy  of  Shakspeare's  Cloton,  or 
the  infant  Mercury,  up  to  everything 
from  the  cradle,  as  you  please  to 
take  it 

**  Even  such  a  familiarity,  worthy 
of  Jonathan,  our  national  hero,  in 
a  prince's  palace,  or  *  stumping,'  as 
he  boasts  to  have  done,  *  up  the 
Vatican  stairs,  into  the  Pope's  pre- 
sence, in  my  old  boots,'  I  felt  here ; 
it  looks  really  well  enough,  I  felt, 
and  was  inclined,  as  you  suggested, 
to  give  my  approbation  as  to  the 
one  object  in  th»)  world  that  would 
not  disappoint. 

^  But  all  great  expression,  which, 
on  a  superncnal  survey,  seems  so 
easy  as  well  as  so  simple,  furnishes, 
after  a  while,  to  the  faithful  ob- 
server, its  own  standard  by  which 
to  appreciate  it.  Daily  these  pro- 
portions widened  and  towered  more 
and  more  upon  my  sight,  and  I  got, 
at  last,  a  proper  foreground  for 
these  sublime  distances.  Before 
coming  away,  I  think  I  really  saw 
the  full  wonder  of  the  scene.  After 
a  while  it  so  drew  me  into  itself  as 
to  inspire  an  undefined  dread,  such 
as  I  never  knew  before,  such  as  may 
he  fdt  when  death  is  about  to  usher 
us  into  a  new  existence.  The  per- 
petual trampling  of  the  waters 
seized  my  senses.    I  felt  that  no 


other  sound,  however  near,  could 
be  heard,  and  would  start  and  look 
behind  me  for  a  foe.  I  realized  the 
identity  of  that  mood  of  nature  in 
which  these  waters  were  poured 
down  with  such  absorbing  force, 
with  that  in  which  the  Indian  was 
shaped  on  the  same  soil.  For  con- 
tinually upon  my  mind  came^  un- 
sought and  unwelcome,  images,  suck 
as  never  haunted  it  before,  of  naied 
savages  stealing  behind  me  with  up- 
lifted tomahawks  ;  again  and  again 
this  allusion  recurred,  and  even 
after  I  had  thought  it  over,  and 
tried  to  shake  it  off,  I  could  not 
help  starting  and  looking  behind 
me, 

"  And  now  farewell,  Niagara.  I 
have  seen  thee,  as  I  think  all  who 
come  here  must  in  some  sort  see 
thee  ;  thou  art  not  to  be  got  rid  of' 
«s  easily  as  the  stars.  I  will  be 
here  again  beneath  some  flooding 
July  moon  and  sun.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  light,  I  have  seen  the 
rainbow  only  two  or  three  times  by 
day ;  the  lunar  bow  not  at  all. 
However,  the  imperial  presence 
needs  not  its  crown,  though  illus- 
trated by  it 

'*  General  Porter  and  Jack  Down- 
ing were  not  unsuitable  figures  here. 
The  former  heroically  planted  the 
bridges  by  which  we  cross  to  Goat 
Island  and  the  Wake-robin-crowned 
genius  has  punished  his  temerity 
with  deafness,  which  must,  I  think, 
have  come  upon  him  when  he  sunk 
the  first  stone  in  the  rapids.  Jack 
seemed  an  acute  and  entertaining 
representative  of  Jonathan,  come 
to  look  at  his  great  water  privilege. 
He  told  us  all  about  the  American- 
isms of  the  spectacle ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  battles  that  have  been 
fought  here.  It  seems  strange  that 
men  could  fight  in  such  a  place ; 
but  no  temple  can  still  the  personal 
griefs  and  strifes  in  the  breasts  of 
its  visitors. 
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No  ]«88  strange  is  the  fact  that, 
in  this  neighborhood,  •  an  eagle 
should  be  chained  for  a  plaything. 
"When  a  child,  I  used  often  to  stand 
at  a  window  frona  which  I  could  see 
an  eagle  chained  in  the  balcony  of 
a  museum.  The  people  used  to 
poke  at  it  with  sticks,  and  my  child- 
ish heart  would  swell  with  indigna- 
tion as  I  saw  their  insults,  and  the 
mein  with  which  they  were  borne 
by  the  monarch-bird.  Its  eye  was 
dull,  and  its  plumage  soiled  and 
shabby,  yet,  in  its  form  and  atti- 
tude, all  the  king  was  visible,  though 
sorrowful  and  dethroned.  I  never 
saw  another  of  the  family  till,  when 
passing  through  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountain,  at  that  moment 
glowing  before  us  in  all  the  pano- 
ply of  sunset,  the  driver  shouted, 
*'  Lo<4c  there  I '  and  following  with 
our  eyes  his  upward-pointing  finger, 
we  saw,  soaring  slow  in  maje^ic 
poise  above  the  highest  summit, 
the  bird  of  Jove.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight,  yet  I  know  not  that  I  felt 
more  on  seeing  the  bird  in  all  its 
natural  freedom  snd  royalty,  than, 
when  imprisoned  and  insulted,  he 
had  filled  my  early  thoughts  with 
the  Byronic  *•  silent  rages''  of  mis- 
anthropy. 

"'  Now,  again,  I  saw  him  a  c-ap- 
tive,  and  addressed  by  the  vulgar 
with  the  language  they  seem  to 
find  most  appropriate  to  such  oc 
casions, — that  of  thrusts  and  blows. 
Silently y  his  head  averted,  he  ignor- 
ed their  existence^  as  Plotinus  or 
Sophocles  might  that  of  a  modem 
reviewer.  Probably  he  listened  to 
the  voice  of  the  cataract,  and  felt 
that  congenial  powers  flowed  free^ 
and  was  consoled,  though  his  own 
sping  was  broken,^ 

The  letters  from  Europe  are,  as 
we  intimated  above,  of  too  sketchy 
a  character,  being  evidently  the 
products  of  the  most  limited  leisure, 
and  written,  no  doubt,  with  a  view 
to  after  additions  and  corrections. 


From  this  charge  we  except  the 
great  bulk  of  the  correspondence 
prepared  at  Borne,  and  referring  to 
Italian  patriots,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  revolution.  But  everything 
tliAt  is  said  of  England  and  Eng- 
lish celebrities  bears  the  mark  of 
hurried  composition,  and  although 
the  author's  characteristic  justness 
of  thought  and  observation  is  by 
no  means  wanting,  it  appears  to 
less  advantage  than  elsewhere  in 
her  writings.  Yet,  compared  with 
the  usual  *^bald,  disjointed  chat" 
of  the  majority  of  tourists,  to  what 
pinnacle  of  praise  might  not  diese 
letters  be  justly  exalted  1 

After  all,  the  private  oorrespon- 
dence  with  which  the  volume  closes 
has  most  engaged  our  svmpathies. 
In  these  epistles  to  fnends  and 
kindred,  the  softer  and  more  deli- 
cate traits  of  the  authors's  charac- 
ter are  predominant,  and  we  per- 
ceive that,  in  the  midst  of  her  mas- 
culine enerjzy  of  thought  and  action, 
she  kept  m  her  inmost  heart  a 
shrine  sacred  to  the  tenderest 
household  afiections.  We  regret 
to  observe  that,  in  one  respect, 
Madam  Ossoli  seems  to  have  fully 
shared  the  fanatical  furore  of  the 
age.  Her  occaHional  allusions  to 
slavery  are  in  the  usual  style  of 
denunciation  and  insult.  Her  reas- 
oning upon  this  point  is  as  futile  as 
all  such  abstract  logic  must  neces- 
sarily be.  But  we  acquit  her  of 
hypocrisy.  The  intense  sincerity 
of  her  creed  is  no  less  evident  upon 
this  than  upon  all  other  topics 
which  engaged  her  consideration. 
She  was  by  nature  a  Propagandist 
— a  Zealot — and  her  antecedents, 
together  with  the  circumstances 
and  the  society  in  which  she  was 
placed,  tended,  from  the  first,  to 
stimulate  this  propensity  into  a 
passion.  But  her  rare  and  com- 
manding genius  must,  despite  her 
errors  of  opinion,  be  profoundly 
revered,  wherever  it  is  known«  Like 
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her  chftraeter  (so  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  devotion  she  display- 
ed towards  the  wounded  Italians  in 
the  Italian  Revolution  of  '49,)  it 
was  cast  in  the  heroic  mould.  But 
T)ot  being  balanced  by  a  corres- 
ponding massiveness  of  judgment, 
she  was  sometimes  led  to  hasty 
generalizations,  as  in  her  work  upon 
"Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  in  her  brief  but  decided 
condemnation  of  the  system  of 
slavery,  without  a  due  regard  to 
the  anomalous  and  exceptional  na- 
ture of  the  institution  as  it  now  ex- 
ists at  the  south. 

To  the  general  reader,  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  present 
volume  is  embraced  in  the  conclud- 
ing p^s  recording  the  incidents 
of  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which 
Madame  Ossoli  and  her  fan>ily 
were  swept  away  within  sight,  nay,* 
within  fifty  yards  of  her  native 
shore. 

For  months  before,  a  presenti- 
ment of  approaching  doom  seemed 
to  have  oppressed  her.  In  her  let- 
ters, we  are  constantly  struck  with 
passages  breathing  farewells,  and 
benedictions,  and  solemn  remem- 
brances, as  if  from  one  on  a  death- 
bed. Here  is  the  last  communica- 
tion ever  received  from  her: 

FLORBRoa,  Ifagr  IS,  I860. 

•'DaARMoTHn,~Iwill  beliortt  I  slull  b«  wel- 
come with  m J  treeevree— mj  hasband  and  cfaUd.  F»r 
me.  I  long  to  much  to  see  yoo !  Should  aajthiaghm- 
der  our  meeting  upon  earth,  think  of  yonr  daagbtor, 
as  one  who  always  wished,  at  least,  to  do  her  dntjr, 
and  who  alwayi  cherished  yoa,  aooordiag  as  her 
mind  opened  to  disoorer  exoellenoe. 

"OiTO  dear  lore^too,  to  mr  brothers;  and  first 
to  mr  eldest,  fUthfnl  fHend,  Bngene ;  a  sister's  low 
to  Ellen ;  lore  to  my  kind  good  aunts,  and  to  mj 
dear  eousin  E.    God  bless  them  I 

**  I  hope  ws' shall  be  able  to  pass  some  time  toge- 
ther yet,  in  this  world.    But  if  God  decrees  other- 
wise—here and  hereafter,  my  dearest  mother, 
'*  Tour  loTing  child,  Marcasit.'* 

From  the  poetical  tributes  to  her 
memory  and  untimely  fate,  we  se- 
lect the  following  by  0.  P.  Cranch  : 

''MABOASET  FULLER  OSSOLI. 

**  O  still  sweet  summer  days  I  O  moonlight  ajghfrt 
After  so  drear  a  storm  how  can  re  shine  r 

O  smiling  world  of  maar-hned  delight. 
Row  canst  thoQ,  ronnd  enrsad  hearts  tkill  entwine 

The  aoenitomed  wreaths  of  pleasure  r  How,  ODay. 
Wakeet  thou  so  fhll  of  beauty  r  Twilight  deep. 

Bow  diest  thou  so  tranquilly  away  F 
And  how,  O  Night,  brlng'st  thou  Uie  spher«of  ileepf 

Fbrsbe  has  goaa  f^om  us,— goae,  lost  for  ever,— 


In  the  wild  WUows  sw^awed  up  ■ 

Gone,  fbll  of  lore,  life,  hope,  aud  high  endeaTor, 


▼e  Welcomed  her  tue  msRt 


fiSr-- 


Just  when  we  wanld  'ha^ 
**  Was  It  for  this^  O  woman,  true  andMre ! 

That  lift  through  shade  and  light  had  formed  tfcj 
mind 
To  foel ,  imagine,  reason,  and  endttre;r- 

To  soar  for  truth,  to  labor  for  maakiiid  1 
Was  it  for  this  that  thou  didst  bear  thy  part 

In  deeds  and  words  for  itruggling  naJy, — 
DcTotinc  thy  large  mind  and  larger  heart 

That  Rome  In  later  days  mfght  yet  be  free  f 
And  fW>m  that  homedriTon  out  by  tyranny. 

Didst  turn  to  >ee  thy  fatherland  onoe  more. 
Bearing  affbetion's  deareet  ties  with  tfiee ; 

And  aa  the  Tessel  bore  thee  to  our  shore, 
ARd  hope  rose  to  folfilment,-^B  the  deck. 

When  friendj  seemed  almost  beekoaing  unto  tltee  ; 
O  Qod!  the  fbarful  storm,  the  splitting  wreck. 

The  drowning  billows  of  the  dreazy  sea ! 
O,  many  a  heart  was  stricken  dumb,  with  grief! 

We  who  had  known  thee  here,— had  met  thee  thsva 
Where  Rome  threw  golden  light  on  erery  leaf— 

Lifo'e  Tolume  turned  in  thi&  enchanted  air, — 
O  Mend !  how  we  recall  the  Italian  dars 

Amid  the  Caeaar's  ruined  palace  halla,— 
The  Coliseum,  and  the  flrescoedNase 

Of  proud  St.  Peter's  dome.— the  Sistlne  walla, — 
The  lone  Oamparna  and  the  Tillage  | 

The  Vatican,  the  music  and  dim  lig 
Ofgorgeous  temples,  statues,  pictures. 

With  thee:  thojc  sunny  days  return  ao  bright. 
Now  thou  art  gone  I  Thou  hai*  afslrer  world 

Than  that  bright  dime.    The  dreams  that  lllaS 
thee  here 
Now  find  diTine  completion, and,  unfteried 

Thy  gpirit-wlngs,  find  out  their  own  high  spbera. 

« Farewell!  thought-giftad, noUe-hea>ted oro ! 

We,  who  huTc  known  thee,  know  thou  art  not  loat ; 
The  star  that  set  f  n  storms  still  shines  upon 

The  o'ershadowing  cloud,  and,  when  we  sorrev 

e        most. 
In  the  blue  spaces  of  God's  flrmameat 

Beams  out  with  purer  light  than  we  hanre  kaewn^ 
AboTc  the  tempest  and  the  wild  lament 

Of  those  who  weep  the  radiance  that  is  flown." 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  gifled 
and  unfortunate  woman,  with  a  par- 
agraph from  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
and  the  accompanying  Epitaph: 

*'  The  famny  of  Margaret  FuUer  OsooU  hare  jaat 
erected  to  her  memory,  and  that  of  her  husband  and 
child,  a  marble  monument  in  Mount  Aubnra  Cema* 
tery.  in  Massaohusetta.  It  is  located  on  PyroIaFath, 
in  a  beantifbl  part  of  the  grounds,  and  has  near  ift 
some  noble  osJm,  while  the  hand  of  aifection  haa 

Elanted  many  a  flower.  The  bodjr  of  Margaret  l^U 
nr  reets  in  the  ocean,  but  her  memorv  abides  is 
many  hearts.  She  needs  no  monumental  stone,  b«t 
human  affection  lores  thus  to  do  honw  to  the  da- 
parted.    The  fUlowing  is  the  insoriptfoa  on  tfca 

Erected 
In  Mcmoi7  of 

MAROARIT  FtTLLRR  OSSOU, 

Bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  23^  IfllO. 

B|y  birth,  a  Citisen  of  New  England ;  by  adop* 

Men,  a  citisen  of  Rome:  by  aenius,  beloagtngto  Ch» 


world.   In  youth,  an  insatiate  Student,  seekiac 

"ie  highest  culture :  in  riper  years,  a  Teacher, 

WnUr,  CriUo  of  Literature  and  Art; 


I»  maturer  age,  Compaaion  and 

Helper  of  many  eameat  R»> 

formers  in  Amerioa  and 

Europe.    * 

And 

In  Memory  of  herHnsbaad, 

OlOVAKRI  AllORU>,  MARaUIS  OSSOLt. 

Be  gare  up  rank,  station,  and  home  fbr  the  Bonam 

Bepublic  and  for  his  Wife  and  GhUd. 

And 

In  Memory  of  that  GbOd, 

AirSKLO  EUOHMR  pBiur  Ossou, 

Bom  in  Rieti,  ItaW,  Sept.  0,  IStfl 

Whose  dtist  reposes  at  tne  fbot  of  this  stone^ 

They  passed  fnm  Hfe  toMfeher  bj  afaipwreok,. 

Uaiftsd  in  llfo  br  mutual  lore,  labors,  and  trial*,  th» 

mereifbl  Father  took  them  together,  and 

IR  death  they  were  ro(  dfTidedb** 
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/*  ONE  TOO  MANY  ;  '* 
▲     TALE     OP     THE     BQVXNOX. 


I. 


"  And  so,  George,  notwithstand- 
ing the  grandeur  of  jour  home  in 
the  mountains,  where  it  seems  you 
have  lately  resided,  the  old  instinct 
has  gained  the  mastery— you  have 
oome  back  to  your  first  love — the 


**  Yes !  but  with  a  different  sort 
of  passion,  my  friend,  from  that  we 
were  wont  to  share  together." 

^'How?" 

•*  Why,  ten  years  ago,  the  ocean 
was  a  delight — a  glory  to  me.  Do 
you  remember  that  beautiful  yacht 
which  my  father  sent  over  from 
Southampton  ?  What  delicious  days 
we  passed,  Philip,  in  that  saui^y 
little  craft  1  But  now,  I  don't  think 
that  even  the  grace  and  fleetness  of 
*  La  Belle  Matie^  could  induce  me 
again  to  tempt  the  sea.  No,**  he 
added,  smiling  sadly,  ^  not  even  if 
Aphrodite  and  the  Nereids  solicited 
my  company." 

**  Thereby,  it  is  evident,  hangs  a 
tale.  I  was  always,  you  remember, 
a  good  listener,  and  I  am  ready 
now  to  sustain  my  former  reputa- 
tion. So  spin  your  yam  as  soon  as 
jou  please.  Til  stand  a  two  bourns 
talk  with  stoical  equanimity." 

George  Brantly,  the  gentleman 
with  wtiom  I  conversed,  had  been 
my  early  and  familiar  friend.  We 
went  from  the  same  school  to  the 
same  college,  entered  the  same 
class,  slept  in  the  same  room,  enter- 
tained the  same  political  sentiments, 
and  for  three  successive  seasons 
smoked  the  same  double-stemmed 
meerchaum.  But  all  these  various 
ties  were  not  sufScient  to  keep  vital 
a  friendship,  which  distance  and 
time  had  united  to  undermine— or 
at  any  rate,  to  weaken. 

A  month  or  two  subsequent  to 


our  graduation,  I  sailed  to  Liver- 
pool with  the  design  of  serving  as 
clerk  in  one  of  the  large  commer- 
cial houses  of  that  city.  For  six 
months,  Brantly  and  I  kept  up  a 
tolerably  regular  and  voluminous 
correspondence ;  but  gradually  our 
letters  became  fewer  and  less  con- 
fidential, until  at  the  close  of  the 
year  we  ceased  writing  altogether. 

Before  the  termination  of  the 
correspondence,  however,  I  learnt 
that  Brantly  had  succeeded  to  his 
father's  very  considerable  property, 
and  was  permanently  settled  upon 
the  family -estate.  The  news  pus^ 
zled  me.  My  old  chum  had  pledged 
himself  to  meet  me  in  Europe,  and 
in  our  last  conversation  together, 
we  seriously  planned  an  extensive 
Continental  tour,  during  which,  of 
course,  we  were  to  be  inseparable. 
But,  immersed  in  engrossing  busi- 
ness, the  matter  faded  from  my 
thoughts,  and  at  a  later  date  the 
recollection  of  my  intimacy  with 
Brantly  faded  also.  If  the  reader 
is  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  taunt 
of  shallow-heartedness,  I  would  ask 
him  to  oblige  me  by  reviewing  the 
history  of  his  own  youthful  attach- 
ments, and  giving  me  the  sum-total 
of  such  as  have  survived  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  just 
described.  The  calculation  is  not 
likely  to  demand  any  special  arith- 
metrical  tact. 

The  past,  with  its  pleasant  asso- 
ciations, was  destined  at  length  to 
be  revived.  I  returned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '52  to  my  native  city,  but 
finding  that  the  yellow  fever  raged 
with  unusual  virulence,  I  repaired 
to  one  of  those  numerous  healthy 
coast  settlements  which  are  the  fa- 
vorite places  of  refuge  from  malaria. 
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both  for  the  Southern  planter,  and 
the  unacclimated  viutor  from  for- 
eign lands. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  recog- 
nize in  the  flourishing  village  which 
had  risen  on  the  spot,  the  scene  of 
my  early  sports — the  very  Island 
(a  barren  sand-bank  once) — upon 
which,  in  company  with  congenial 
spirit*),  prominent  among  whom  was 
Geo.  Brandy,  I  had  often  en- 
camped for  weeks  at  a  time,  pursu- 
ing with  all  the  zest  of  young, 
blood,  and  an  instinctive  -love  of 
enterprise,  every  sort  of  piscatory 
amusement,  from  sleepy  angling 
in  still  waters  and  a  leisurely  drag- 
ging of  seins  through  the  surf,  to 
die  more  dangerous  pursuit  of 
hooking  sharks,  and  of  chasing  de- 
vil-fish in  the  offing. 

One  afternoon  I  was  strolling 
along  the  beach,  and  trying  in  vain 
to  detect  among  the  many  gay 
groups  that  paased  me,  a  single 
familiar  face.  The  sky,  which  look- 
ed hot  and  sultry,  suddenly  became 
overcast  The  fashionable  butter- 
flies vanished,  and  in  ten  minutes, 
I  found  myself  alone — no,  not  quite 
alone,  for,  coming  towards  me  at 
some  little  distance,  my  eye  rested 
on  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  gaze 
seemed  directed  witb  singular  in- 
tentness  sea-ward.  He  was  a  tall 
personage,  and  something  in  the 
style  of  his  gait  and  figure  convinced 
me  that  I  had  seen  him  before. — 
The  man  proved  to  be  my  dear 
chum,  Brantly.  Not  without  hesi- 
tation I  addressed  him,  for  there  is 
a  sensation  of  half-shame  in  greet- 
ing as  an  ordinary  acquaintance 
one  with  whom  you  have  exchang- 
ed vows  of  eternal  friendship,  but 
whose  very  existence  has  been  for- 
gotten through  the  vulgar  lack  of 
mere  personal  contact 

He  answered  my  salutation  in- 
differently, and  had  I  followed  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  this  story 
would    never  have  been  written. 


But  subduing  my  chagrin,  I  spoke 
to  him  warmly,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  necessary  tact,  succeed- 
ed in  thawing  his  reserve, and  ingra- 
tiating myself  once  more  into  &vor. 

The  result  was  an  invitation  to 
his  house,  which  I  readily  accepted. 

"Of  course,  George,  you  are 
married.  You  have  the  air  of  a 
Benedict  certainly,  and  pray  how 
many  voung  Brantlys  shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  patting  on  the 
head?" 

"I  have  but  one  child — a  dauf^h* 

ter ."    The  manner  in  which 

he  replied  to  my  question  struck 
me  painfully. 

Indeed,  my  friend  was  much 
changed.  In  the  days  of  our  inti- 
macy he  had  been  noted  for  his 
elasticity  of  spirit,  his  buoyant, 
hopeful,  indomitable  energy,  a  por- 
tion of  which  he  possessed  the  hap- 
py faculty  of  imparting  to  all  with 
whom  he  associated. 

Now  he  wore  a  melancholy,  con- 
strained, and  somewhat  absent  air, 
very  different,  however,  from  the 
nervous  depression  of  the  hlaz6^  or 
the  morbid  sourness  of  the  misan- 
thrope. It  was  rather  the  manner 
of  one  who  had  suffered  deeply, 
and  in  relations  vital  to  his  happi- 
ness. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  residence  I 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  utter 
absence  of  all  pretension  to  style, 
for  Brantly  I  knew  was  wealthy, 
and  his  tastes  formerly  were  re- 
cherch^,  and  even  extravagant 

He  urged  me  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  him.  Constrained — ^let 
me  confess  it— quite  as  much  by 
curiosity  as  interest  I  consented. — 
We  had  been  thus  associated  for 
about  a  week  when  the  conversa- 
tion occurred  with  which  my  narra- 
tive opens. 

We  were  lustily  puffing  the  veri- 
table old  meerchaum,  whose  flavor 
had  cheered  our  souls  at  college. 

It  was  a  hot  evening  in  August 
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The  sea,  with  a  heavy  and  sullen 
roar,  crept  up  almost  to  the  base  of 
the  piazza.  The  atmosphere,  like 
the  debris  of  a  cannonade,  hung,  a 
gloomy  veil  upon  the  ocean.  The 
spn,  an  hour  before  his  time  of 
setting,  was  lost  among  ash-tint- 
ed vapors  in  the  West  Far  in 
the  distance  we  marked  the  churn- 
ing of  a  long  line  of  breakers,  and 
beyond  them  the  spars  of  an  out- 
ward-bound vessel,  spread  their 
ghostly  outlines  against  the  sky. 
My  companion,  with  the  same  un- 
natural concentration  of  gaze  which 
had  forced  my  attention  m  our  first 
meeting,  contemplated  the  waters 
in  silence.  A  few  sentences  were 
at  length  exchanged  between  u& 


"I  don't  think  that  even  the 
grace  and  fieetness  of  ^  La  Belle 
Marie^  could  induce  me  again  to 
tempt  the  sea;  no,  not  even  if 
Aphrodite,  and  all  the  Nereids  so- 
licited my  company." 

"Thereby,"  I  remarked,  "hangs 
a  tale." 

*•  Well,  you  are  right!  and  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  relate  it." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted ." 

"  No,  Philip,  not  delighted;  what 
I  am  about  to  tell  you  is  calculated 
to  awaken  a  very  different  emotion." 

An  expression  of  the  keenest 
agony  appeared  upon  the  features  of 
the  speaker,  but  he  auickly  con- 
trolled the  feeling,  and  in  a  calm 
voice  began. 


II. 


"Not  many  months  subsequent 
to  your  departure  from  the  coun- 
tiy,  my  &ther  died.  The  bulk  of 
his  property,  as  you  are  aware, 
came  to  me.  This  was  so  ample 
as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
labor.  I  ignored  the  professions. 
My  tastes  were  naturally  Epicurean, 
^  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  now  thoroughly  indulge  them. 
Although  alone  in  the  world,  I  felt 
but  little  of  the  gloom  and  despon- 
dency which  generally  grow  out  of 
such  isolation.  Why  should  I — 
with  a  strong  constitutii)n,  exuber- 
ant spirits,  and  superabundant  for- 
tune, I  was  more  than  content 
with  my  lot  Nor  was  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  surround  myself  with 
companions — nay,  friends,  who,  to 
judge  from  their  professions,  were 
willing  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  to 
lay  down  their  valuable  lives  in  my 
service,  but  who  meanwhile,  in  de- 
fiiult  of  the  demand  for  so  great  a 
sacrifice,  were  content  to  prove 
their  devotion  by  drinking  my  best 
Bordeaux,  and  not  unfrequently 
borrowing  a  *cool  hu::dred,*  or  a 
*  cooler^  £ousand,  which,  with  rare 


exceptions,  they  somehow  forgot 
to  return.  It  is  singular  how  defi- 
cient in  memory  upon  this  particu- 
lar point  one's  best  friends  often  are  1 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  deserved  the 
reputation  of  being  a  ^sad  dog.' 
Had  I  been  poor,  my  shortcomings 
would  not  have  been  salved  over  by 
any  such  charitable  epithet.  People 
would  have  called  me  *  poor  devil,' 
and  hinted  at  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  my  spendthrift  career  in  the 
prison,  or  the  hospital.  But,  not- 
withstanding  many  outrageous  ex- 
cesses, committed,  too,  in  a  small 
community,  and  without  the  slight- 
est show  of  concealment,  it  was 
amazing  how  leniently  my  neigh- 
bors judged  me. 

"Even  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simons, 
whose  denunciations  of  a  half  starv- 
ed pauper  for  abstracting  one  of 
Mrs.  Simons'  fat  turkeys  on  Christ- 
mas eve  were  terrible  to  hear,  re- 
garded me  with  a  sort  of  paternal 
tenderness,  and  spoke  feelingly 
about  the  warmth  of  young  blood, 
and  the  sobering  effects  of  matri- 
mony. 

"Mr.  Simons  was  the  proud 
&ther  of  ten  blooming  daugnters. 
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Doubtless,  the  good  man  was  too 
unsophisticated  to  comprehend  the 
length  and  breadth  of  my  wicked- 
ness. 

The  fact  is,  Philip,  I  led  a  hor- 
ribly disreputable  life.  My  asso- 
ciates were  chiefly  spongers  and 
sychophants. 

"We  spent  our  days  in  riot  most  un- 
couth, 

And  vexed  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of 
niffht." 

The  details  of  our  debaucheries, 
I  have  no  disposition  to  recall.  I 
shall,  therefore,  hasten  to  describe 
the  event  which  suddenly  put  a  stop 
to  my  mad  career,  and  turned  the 
current  of  my  life  into  a  far  differ- 
ent channel. 

One  day  some  half  dozen  of  my 

*  set,'  as  I  suppose  I  must  call  them, 
had  been  dining  with  me.  None 
of  us  were  particularly  sober.  Two 
or  three  of  the  party,  indeed,  were, 
as  somebody  facetiously  observed, 

*  on  their  last  legs.'  Still,  we  con- 
tinued to  drink.  I  had  recently 
received  a  rare  brand  of  claret,  and 
several  gallons  of  genuine  "  moun- 
tain dew,"  and  to  each  of  these,  in 
accordance  with  their  respective 
fancies,  my  guests  were  bent  upon 
doing  the  fullest  justice. 

"  I  wish  that  I  were  King  of 
Oude,  or  Sultan  of  Constantinople," 
said  Mr.  Edward  McLean,  the  only 
person  present  whose  birth  and  for- 
tune eaualled  my  own. 

"  Wnenever  Ned  McLean  is  two 
sheets  in  the  wind,"  exclaimed  an 
individual,  who  passed  amongst  us 
for  a  wit,  "  he  always  touches  upon 
Constantinople,  and  polygamy." 

"  Yes ! "  said  I,  "  Ned  no  doubt 
will  end  his  days  in  the  East  I 
expect  to  see  him  reach  the  digni- 
ty of  a  Bashaw  of  nine  tails  at  least." 

"  And  nineteen  wives.  Ned  has 
always  been  considered  a  marrying 
man,  you  know,  though  mother 
Simons,  with  all  her  diplomacy, 
has'nt  trapped  him  yet" 


At  this  moment  there  was  a  timid 
tap  at  the  door. 

**  Who's  there  f "  shouted  Evana, 
the  wit,  (!)  "•  unless  you  acknowl- 
edge yourself  a  kni^t  of  the  bot- 
tle, a  true  disciple  of  Bacchus,  we 
bid  you  avaunt  1  No  admission  for 
milksops  to  the  club  of  the  '^  Jolly 
Bachelors.' " 

The  knock  was  not  repeated,  and 
we  heard  a  light  step  hastening 
away. 

"By  the  Lord!"  cried  Evans, 
"  its  a  woman !  Boys  !  shall  it  be 
said  that  a  lady  called  upon  us  and 
we  refused  to  admit  her  ? " 

**No!  no!  no!"  yelled  the  whole 
party,  rising  uproariously,  and  in 
another  instant  we  were  out  of  the 
house,  and  rushing  pell-mell  in 
search  of  the  intruder. 

I  lived  upon  the  outskirts  of 
C ,  and  as  we  had  been  linger- 
ing long  over  our  cups,  the  street 
wherein  I  resided,  always  quiet  and 
lonely,  now  seemed  to  be  complete- 
ly deserted.  The  party  separating, 
rushed  in  different  directions. — 
Evans  and  myself  took  the  lead 
towards  the  more  populous  portion 
of  the  town.  We  ran  furiously 
for  forty  or  fifty  yards,  but  could 
see  no  one. 

"  It  was'nt  a  ghost,  I'll  swear  to 
that,"  panted  Evans,  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  peering  under  the  sha- 
dows of  the  pride  of  India  trees, 
which  flanked  the  side  walk. 

"  No  1 "  cried  I,  detecting  at  that 
instant  the  glimmer  of  a  white 
dress  in  front, "  here's  the  game, 
my  boy,  and  almost  at  bay." 

"Hil-lo!  tally  oo-o!"  shouted 
Evans,  as  if  he  were  cheering  on 
a  pack  of  hounds. 

The  fellow  darted  b^  me,  and 
either  accidentally,  or  with  malice- 
aforethought,  tripped  me  up. 

When  I  rose,  a  little  stunned  by 
the  fall,  I  saw  Evans  a  few  paces  in 
advance  struggling  with  some  ob- 
ject in  the  shade.    I  rushed  up. 
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"  O  !  for  God's  sake  unhand  me, 
air  I  I  am  a  stranger— a  lady — 
have  lost  my  way— good  Heavens ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?    Father .** 

The  sentence  died  away  in  an 
incoherent  moan.  By  this  time 
the  parties  had  struggled  out  into 
the  moonliffht,  and  to  my  dismay  I 
perceived  that  the  woman  must  be 
a  person  of  birth  and  station,  whose 
hurried  account  of  herself  was  cer- 
tainly true.  Although  her  features 
were  distorted  with  fear  and  anger, 
they  were  evidently  handsome.  Her 
form,  too,  seemed  graceful,  and,  in- 
deed, her  whole  air  and  appearance 
were  distingue, 

Evans  was  intoxicated  to  a  de- 
gree which  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  all  this.  I  seized  his 
arm,  and  attempted  to  drag  him 
hack.  Maddened  by  the  wine  and 
the  excitement  of  the  race,  he 
stoutly  resisted,  and,  being  a  pow- 
erful man,  shook  me  off  at  once. 

"Are  you  mad,  sir?"  said  I, 
**  don't  you  see  that  you  are  assault- 
ing a  lady  ? " 

"  No  business  of  yours,  Brantly, 
so  get  out  of  the  way — will  you  1 " 

*«  Release  the  lady,  Evans  P  I 
rejoined  peremptorily,  for  the  man's 
impudent  obstinacy  incensed  me. 
But  my  companion's  evil  passions 
were  thoroughly  aroused,  and,  only 
answering  me  by  a  scowl,  he  grasp- 
ed the  lady  more  fiercely,  and  es- 
sayed to  drag  her  again  into  the 
shadow. 

''You  villainous  blackguard!" 
riiouted  I,  stung  into  fury,  "  won't 
you  listen  to  me,  or  will  you  force 
me  to  treat  you  like  a  dog — as  you 
arel" 

The  base  creature  glared  on  me 
for  a  moment,  and  then  made  an 
effort  to  knock  me  down. 

But  having  been  angered  into 
soberness,  I  alertly  avoided  the 
blow,  grasping  my  adversary  at 
the  same  time  by  the  throat  I 
have  said  that  Evans  was  a  pow^r- 


fol  man.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  would  have  dashed  me 
from  him  as  if  I  had  been  a  child. 
But  now,  impelled  by  the  high 
moral  purpose  of  rescuing  a  woman 
from  outrage,  I  found  myself  more 
than  a  match  for  the  drunken  ruf- 
fian. After  a  brief,  but  fierce  con- 
test, I  sent  him  reeling  into  the 
ditch. 

^  Accept  my  arm,  madam,"  said 
I  turning  to  the  lady,  who,  in  a 
state  of  partial  insensibility,  was 
leaning  with  drooping  head  against 
the  hedge. 

Mechanically  she  complied.  I 
inquired  whither  I  was  to  conduct 
her. 

"  To  S street,"  she  replied, 

and  then  added  frankly,  and  with 
an  effort  to  recover  her  self-posses- 
sion :  '*  my  father  is  Col.  Richard* 
son,  of  Virginia.  We  have  just 
removed  from to  this  city." 

'^  Has  your  father  determined  to 
settle  here  permanently  ? " 

"  Alas  1  yes,"  she  replied. 

"  Then,  Miss  Richardson,  I  sincere* 
ly  regret  that  your  first  impression 
of  our  people  is  likely  to  be  so  in- 
tensely disagreeable.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  not  all  savages  I  assure  you." 

"*  Or  there  would  have  been  no 
true  knight  to  rescue  a  captive  dam- 
sel from  the  dragon,"  answered  she, 
a  gleam  of  humor  flashing  out  from 
the  di^pths  of  her  dark  eyes. 

S — —  street  being  near  at  hand, 
we  soon  arrived  at  Col.  Richard- 
son's house«  I  plied  the  knocker 
vigorously,  and  in  a  tew  seconds 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  tall,  fine 
looking  roan — rather  elderly — who, 
taking  no  heed  of  me,  drew  my 
companion  in  a  sort  of  transport 
towards  him.  exclaiming  in  a  hur* 
ried,  tremulous  voi(« : 

**  Why,  Julia,  my  love,  what  has 
occurred — where  have  you  been? 
John,  Henry,  Frederick — the  whole 
household  are  out  in  search  of 
you»" 
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confidential  tones  with  the  woman 
whom  I  adored.  But  the  first  les- 
son we  are  required  to  learn  in  any 
well  constituted  society,  is — hypo- 
crisy, and  so  smiling  and  courteous, 
I  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the 
company,  and  feigning  not  to  ob- 
serve Miss  Richardson  and  her  com- 
panion, who  were  seated  in  an  al- 
cove apart  from  the  main  body  of 
visitors,  [  entered  into  lively  con- 
versation with  a  maiden  lady  whom 
I  detested.  This  person  was  an  in- 
vincible gossip,  and,  therefore,  we 
had  not  exchange^!  three  sentences 
before  she  called  my  attention  to 
^  that  beautiful  man  conversing  so 
so<*.iably  with  Julia." 

"  You  know  him,  of  course,"  con- 
tinued the  good  creature.  "  What 
an  air!  and  what  curls!  Does^nt 
he  look  like  that  splendid  painting 
of  St.  John  in  the  hall  of  the  new 
hospital?" 

"  Well !  madam,  he  w  passably 
good  looking,  but  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  detect  the  likeness." 

Probably  my  manner  expressed 
a  certain  degree  of  pique,  for  the 
old  lady,  with  increased  volubility, 
went  on  to  observe :  ^ 

"  The  gentleman's  name  is  Sig- 
nore  Buonarotti.  I  am  surpris^, 
amazed,  indeed,  that  you  appear  ne- 
ver to  have  heard  of  him — a  distin- 
guished Italian  refugee — an  ally  of 
Mazzini's,  and  an  intimate  friend, 
I'm  told,of  Col.  Richardson's.  They 
met  somewhere  in  Europe  two  years 
ago,  and  now  he  comes  to  the 
S©uth  by  express  invitation,  to 
take  up  his  abode  with  the  family." 

^"The  family!  what  family?" 
cried  I,  gasping. 

"  Why,  with  Col.  Ridhardson  and 
Julia,  to  be  sure,"  replied  my  charm- 
ing informant,  waxing  more  and 
more  communicative, "  and  oh  I  Mr. 
Brantly,  do  you  know  I  have— 
my — suspicions."  This  was  said 
very  slowly,  and  with  a  desperate 
•effort  to  look  arch. 


"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  Fll  tell  you — ^ia 
confidence — you  understand,  what 
they  are.  Pve  watched  that  inter- 
esting couple,"  jerking  her  prim 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  Italian 
and  Miss  Richardson, "  all  the  even- 
ing, and  I  rather  think — in  fact  Fm 
perfectly  clear  that  those  two  young 
people  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  what's  more — that — they  know 
it." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  madam,  your 
penetration  is  miraculous ! " 

**  Well,  1  have  some  knowledge 
of  human  nature — that's  certain — 
never  was  deceived  in  a  case  of  this 
kind — never  1 " 

I  began  to  think  that  the  old 
witch  was  right. 

At  all  events,  her  insinuations 
troubled  me.  I  could  not  conceal 
my  chagrin,  and  therefore,  after  a 
feeble  effort  to  sustain  the  conver- 
sation, beat  an  ignominious  retreat 
without  having  exchanged  a  single 
word  with  the  fair  object  of  my  re- 
gards. What  I  had  heard  about 
the  stranger  was  substantially  cor- 
rect Col.  Richardson  had  formed 
his  acquaintance  in  Paris,  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of  Mazzini,  to  whose 

?arty  Signore  Buonarotti  belonged, 
he  apparently  serene  fortitude  of 
the  exile,  no  less  than  his  courtly 
presence  and  fascinating  address, 
enlisted  the  Colonel's  syippathiea 
and  admiration,  and  he  earnestly 
requested  the  Italian,  although  he 
knew  nothing  of  his  real  char- 
acter, if  ever  he  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, to  be  sure  to  honor  him  with  a 
visit.  Julia  had  been  with  her 
father  at  the  period  to  which  I 
refer,  and  had  also  become  ac- 
quainted with  Signore  Buonarotti. 
Were  they  lovers?  and  had  the 
artful  girl  only  waited  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  favored  suitor  m 
order  to  give  me  a  final  dismissal  I 
I  was  so  tormented  with  these  sur- 
mises  that  I  wandered  up  and  down 
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iTie  beach  like  a  disconsolate  ^host 
ft>r  the  major  part  of  the  night, 
and  when  the  next  morning  I  plack- 
«d  up  courage  to  call  u|)on  the 
Richardsona,  there  was  a  general 
exclamation,  as  I  entered  the  room. 

"Good  Heavens!  Mr.  Brantly," 
cried  Julia  with  real  concern,  "  how 
pale  you  look!  have  you  been 
ai!" 

I  muttered  something  aboat  a 
night-fever,  and  sank  into  a  chair 
thoroughly  exhausted.  Just  then, 
Signore  Buonarotti  made  his  ap- 
pearance. I  thi-nk  that  the  circum- 
stance gave  me  strength.  "  I  have 
come,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  to  disco- 
Ter  if  Julia  loves  him,  and  now  for 
a  little  diplomacy."  So,  concealing 
my  weakness  and  agitation  by  a 
strenuous  effort,  I  permitted  Col. 
Richardson  to  introduce  roe  to  the 
Italian,  with  whom  I  at  once  enter- 
ed into  conversation.  As  I  listened 
to  his  brilliant,  variwi,  and  enter- 
taining talk,  my  heart  sank  within 
me.  He  appeared  to  have  seen 
everything  worth  seeing  in  the 
world.  His  knowledge  was  unlim- 
ited. Presuming  this  man  to  'be 
my  rival,  what  were  my  chances 
against  the  wiles  of  such  an  Admi- 
rable Crichton  ?  But  then,  was  I 
not  building  up  a  host  of  anxieties 
upon  a  mere  assumption.  Perhaps 
Buonarotti  was  not  even  a  bachelor. 
That  doubt  was  soon  eiiectually 
settled. 

•*  Don't  you  think,  Brantly," 
said  Col.  Richardson,  during  a 
pause  in  the  conversation,  'Hhat 
our  friend  there,  after  all  the  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  and  perilous  adven- 
tures with  which  he  has  been  en- 
tertaining you,  had  better  settle 
quietly  down  in  this  pleasant  quar- 
ter of  the  glol)e,  and  do  his  duty  to 
■ociety,  by  taking,  as  the  scjripture 
hath  it,  *an  helpmeet  for  him  ? ' " 

I  drew  myself  up  in  haughty  si- 
lence^ while  the  Col.  looked    to- 

▼OL.  I.  16 


wards  Julia,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
very  significantly.  The  Italian's 
eyes  wandered  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  as  for  the  young  lady,  she 
blushed  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner, and  feigned  to  be  deeply  en- 
grossed with  her  embroidery.  It 
was  all  as  clear  as  noonday.  Miss 
Richardson  had  been  indulging  her 
vanity  at  my  expense — breaking  an 
honest  heart  simply  for  pastime. 

The  conviction  caused  me  to 
summon  up  all  ray  pride  and  self- 
possession.  I  rose  in  a  nonchalant 
manner,  pleaded  an  engagement 
which  would  carry  me  into  the 
country  for  several  weeks,  and, 
without  deigning  to  bestow  a  sin- 
gle upbraiding  look  upon  the  faith- 
less Julia,  left  the  apartment — as  I 
fancied,  with  the  air  of  a  prince. 

I  overrated,  however,  my  own 
powers  of  resistance.  To  leave  the 
neighborhood  altogether  was  a  trial 
to  which  my  resolution  was  not 
equal.  To  refrain  from  visiting  the 
Richardsons  was  all  that  I  could 
accomplish,  and  even  this  was  a 
terrible  strain  upon  the  will.  It  is 
needless  to  amplify  this  part  of  my 
narrative.  I  gradually  grew  calmer 
and  more  reasonable.  My  absurd 
resolution  was  abandoned,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  shorter  time  than  I 
choose  to  mention,  I  re-commenced 
my  visits  to  Julia  and  her  father. 

There  was  something  of  tender 
reproach  in  the  manner  of  the  for- 
mer during  the  first  of 'these  re- 
unions, which  wonderfully  revived 
my  hopes.  Evidently,  Buonarotti 
was  in  love  with  her,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  so  certain,  as  I  speedily 
discovered,  that  Miss  Richardson 
reciprocated  his  passion.  She  treat- 
ed me  as  she  had  always  done — 
sometimes  with  a  frankness  and  cor- 
diality wholly  irresistible,  and  some- 
times with  chilling  reserve. 

As  for  the  Italian,  he  was  a  per- 
fect puzzle.    I  could  not  decypher 
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the  faintest  line  of  his  character,  or 
fathom  any  of  his  designs.  His 
conduct  towards  me  was  marked 
by  the  loftiest  courtesy — a  courtesy 
which  I  did  not  appreciate,  and  oc- 
casionally failed  to  return. 

What  did  the  man  mean  by  that 
soil,  sleek, imperturbable  politeness? 
Were  we  not  rivals,  and,  therefore, 
enemies  to  the  death  ?  How  I 
longed  to  challenge  him  to  some 
quiet  glade  in  the  woodlands,  there 
to  settle  our  claims  by  the  stem 
lottery  of  a  mortal  combat!  Thus, 
the  season  passed  slowly  away. 
Mid-summer  departed,  and  Autumn, 
with  her  voluptuous  noon-days,  and 
mellow  sunsets,  and  bracing  south- 
west breezes,  possessed  the  earth  in 
the  fullness  of  her  ripened  beauty. 
One  afternoon  in  September,  (it 
was  the  23d  of  the  month,)  I  met 
Miss  Richardson  at  a  «otr^0 — the  last 
of  the  season — which  was  given  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend. 

I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  ex- 
quisitely lovely.  She  was  the  belle 
of  the  evening.  All  the  gallants 
crowded  around  her,  and  never  did 
woman  receive  a  more  profound 
and  sincere  homage.  The  eternal 
Buonarotti  was  by  her  side  outshin- 


ing in  grace  and  ooaftiiBeBS  all  her 
admirersw 

As  I  gazed  upon  him  a  denMm 
entered  into  my  soul.  The  accon- 
ed  Refugee  I  he  was  my  evil  geBins^ 
and  why  should  I  not  make  ao 
effort  to  rid  myself  of  his  rivalry 
forever?  Full  of  this  ferocioiift 
idea,  I  withdrew  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  company,  moodily  pondering 
some  plan  whereby  I  might  force  a 
quarrel  upon  Buonarotti,  and  pio- 
voke  that  issue  €>f  blood  for  which 
I  had  so  often  panted.  But  it  waa 
not  thus  to  be.  The  enigma  of  my 
rival's  character  was  destined  to  be 
unriddled,  and  our  pretensions  as 
suitors  determined  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  God's  good 
time..  Thrice  that  evening  I  de- 
liberately committed  the  mlly  of 
attempting  to  insult  the  Italiao,  and 
thrice  I  was  foiled  by  his  invincible 
dignity  of  mien.  It  did  not  suit 
his  purpose  to  quarrd  with  nae,Bor 
did  he  mtend  that  I  should  succeed 
in  forcing  a  disagreeable  alternative 
upon  him.  So  my  design  was  fma- 
trated,  and  I  left  the  party  in  the 
full  tide  of  festive  enjoyment,  to 
give  vent  to  my  savage  humors  in 
sditude.    s 


IV. 


Deeply  perplexed  by  the  Italian's 
conduct,  and  disposed  to  attribute 
it  to  that  tortuous  policy,  which, 
from  the  age  of  Machiavelli,  and 
Caesar  Borgia,  has  been  considered 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
his  nation,  I  auitted  the  house,  rest- 
less^ feverish,  impatient,  and  mount- 
ing my  horsey  dashed  along  the 
'  beach  at  a  wild  gallop,  now  cont- 
pelling  the  animal  to  rush  breast- 
high  into  the  sarif  and  i^^ain  spur- 
ring ham  up  some  heavy  hillock  of 
sand,  as  if  bent  upon  imparting  a 
portion  of  my  own  restless  torture 
to  the  unoffending  steed.    Riding 


onward  in  this  hurried,  irregolsr 
manner,  I  soon  found  that  I  had 
gone  several  miles,  and  was  oppo^ 
site  a  thin  tongue  of  land — ^the  ex- 
tremity of  ^FsMiion  Island"— upon 
which  a  large  and  well  constructed 
lighthouse  had  been  recently  built 
I  knew  the  siqwrinteodent  very 
well,  and  as  the  prospect  from  the 
tower  was  magmficent^  I  occauon- 
ally  paid  him  a  visit  Be  was  an 
intelugent  and  well  informed  old 
man,  who  had  spent  fifty  yean  of 
his  life  in  the  Pilot  service,  and  waa 
quite  content  to  end  his  days  in  hia 
preset^    lonely    pontien,  keeping 
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bright  the  flame  that  was  to  warn 
from  rock,  shoal,  a&d  headland  the 
*^  bonny  ships''  that  sailed  across  the 
harbor  bar.  As  I  approached  the 
light-house,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  sin^ar  appearance 
of  the  moon,  which  loomed  at  that 
moment  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
not  silvery,  calm,  and  majestic  as  is 
her  wont,  but,  in  the  exquisite  words 
of  Hood,  as  if 

"  The  ghost  of  the  late  buried  sun 
Had  crept  into  the  sky." 

Or,  to  make  the  figure  more  appli- 
cable to  the  occasion,  as  if  the  sun, 
murdered  by  foul  and  stifling  va- 
pors that  had  thronged  about  his 
setting,  now  re-appeared,  a  bloody 
and. lurid  spectre,  portending,  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  what,  of  ap- 
proaching misfortune. 

Giving  out  a  dull-red  gleam  like 
the  glow  of  a  halt-heated  furnace, 
the  radiance  she  cast  upon  the 
earth  was  ghastly  and  funereal ;  the 
▼ery  stars  shone  pale  and  sickly  in 
the  ominous  lustre. 

I  dismounted  near  the  lights- 
home  door,  and  knowing  that 
Balph  (that  was  the  supenntend- 
ant's  name)  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
tower,  I  ascended  the  narrow  and 
dark  stairway  towards  that  ^  peril- 
ous eminence,'^  hoping  to  divert  my 
thoughts  by  the  grand  spectacle  of 
sky  and  ocean,  enlivened,  perhaps, 
br  some  appropriate  ^  yam  ^  of  the 
old  Pilot's.  I  found  the  faithful 
fellow  diligently  arranging  his  light, 
and  so  absorbed  in  the  occupation, 
that  he  did  not  remark  m^  entrance. 
He  was  muttering  moodily  to  him- 
self: 

**  A  thundering  squally  night  I  it'll 
blow  mat  guns  before  9  o'clock, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  pound- 
en  by  morning — ^the  Lord  help 
them  as  gets  to  windward  of  the 
^DeviPs  Qrip '  any  time  these  next 
thirty-six  hours." 

**  Always  prophesying  storms,  you 


old  croaker  I"  said  I,  breaking  upon 
the  thread  of  his  soliloquy;  "do  you 
think  that  because  the  moon  looks 
billious  and  has  these  circles  around 
her,  that  it's  necessary  to  predict  a 
hurricane ;  can't  you  curb  your  ex- 
travagance and  he  content  with  a 
moderate  gale  ? " 

"  Faith  1  Mr.  Brantly,"  said  the 
old  man,  gloomily,  "  I've  no  sperit 
for  fun  to-night ;  look  yonder,"  he 
continued,  drawing  me  to  the  win- 
dow, "  don't  you  see  that  dark  cop- 
pery line  there  away  down  to  the 
north-east, dead  on  the  water  level? 
Well,  sir,  I  never  see  that  but  I 
know  there'll  be  the  devil  to  play ; 
and  listen  I  do  you  hear  that  dull 
boom?  it's  the  eround  swell,  sir, 
and  it  bodes  mischief" 

And  truly,  as  he  spoke  I  detected 
a  low,  deep,  wrathful  murmur  like 
the  ingathering  of  innumerable 
phantom  hosts,  coming  up  from  the 
abysses  of  the  sea  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  Storm  King,  who  had  sent 
the  inscrutable  heralds  of  his  ap- 
proach through  the  the  waste  of  the 
dark  waters,  and  upon  the  fitful  and 
sobbing  gusts  ot  the  mournful 
winds.  But  I  was  not  in  the  hu- 
mor to  be  impressed  by  these  va- 
rious tokens  ot  the  tempest^  and  so, 
after  questioning  Ralpn  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  receiving  only  curt 
and  absent  replies,  I  bade  him  good 
evening,  and  rode  slowly  bade  to 
"  mine  mn,"  which  rejoiced  in  the 

name  of  **  The  Triton." 

«        f        «        «       «       « 

Wearied  by  the  pressure  of  anx- 
ious thoughts,  I  retired  early  to  rest 
There  are  some  phases  of  mental 
trouble  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape in  sleep.  But,  then,  there  are 
other  moods  in  which  the  sensibili- 
ties, deadened  by  the  reaction  from 
long  excitement,  instinctively  de- 
mand repose.  In  this  condition  of 
feeling,  I  had  no  sooner  laid  my 
head  upon  the  pillow,  than  a  pro- 
found slumber  crept  over  me.    I 
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was  awakened — I  know  not  at  what 
hour — ^by  a  steady,  deafening,  con- 
tinuous roar,  which  resembled  the 
unintermitted  discharges  of  a  hun- 
dred batteries.  I  felt  my  bed  rock- 
ing and  swaying,  and  heard  the 
rafters  of  the  chamber  groaning 
like  the  timbers  of  a  ship  in  the 
path  of  a  tropic  tornado.  The 
great  iron  bell  in  the  cupola  of  the 
hotel,  gave  out  a  heavy,  irregular, 
sullen  toll,  and  a  stifled  hum  rose 
from  the  stairways  and  passages  of 
the  building,  as  if  a  throng  of  peo- 
ple were  passing  and  re-passing 
upon  them.  I  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow, drew  aside  the  curtains,  and 
saw  that  Ralph's  predictions  were 
being  fearfully  filfilled.  Above, 
the  Heavens  were  of  an  inky  black- 
ness, a  hollow  and  starless  void, 
through  which  the  hurricane  swept 
like  a  voice  of  Doom.  No  pause, 
no  subsidence  in  its  terrible  mono- 
tone !  But  if  the  sky  was  utterly 
rayless,  the  ocean,  which  had  swept 
away  every  ancient  landmark,  and 
had  already  so  gained  upon  the 
shore  as  to  be  within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  of  the  knoll  on  which  "  The 
Triton ''  stood,  gleamed  with  a  thou- 
sand varying  lines  of  foam,  whose 
white  "caps"  tossed  higR  into  the 
air,  dissolved  with  magical  celerity, 
devoured  by  the  encircling  gloom. 
Far  out,  apparently  sinking  rapidly 
beneath  the  waters,  the  light-house, 
with  its  unsteaily  flame,  could  be 
faintly  discerned  through  the  thick- 
ening mist;  but  as  I  gazed  the 
lighf  suddenly  went  out,  and  the 
**  blackness  of  darkness  "  fell  upon 
&e  scene. 

All  this  I  have  occupied  some 
time  in  describing,  but  the  entire 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  me  at 
a  single  glance. 

My  first  thought,  after  the  stun- 
ning shock  of  the  danger  had  past, 
was  of  Miss  Richardson  and  her 
father. 

Dressing  in  haste,  I  left  my  cham- 


ber, and  making  the  quickest  pro- 
gress possible  through  the  crowd  of 
persons  who  blocked  up  the  corri- 
dors, and  whose  faces  were  ghastly 
with  afl^right,  I  si>ught  the  stables, 
saddled  my  horse,  (who,  with  the 
strange  warning  instinct  of  danger 
which  we  see  in  animals,  was 
trembling  in  his  stall,)  and  taking 
what  was  called  the  **  back  beach,^ 
rode  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Col. 
Richardson's  house. 

I  succeeded  in  finding  it,  but  not 
before  I  had  repeatedly  lost  the 
way.  and  thus  consumed  much  val- 
uable time.  The  family  were  up, 
and,  of  course,  in  great  alarm.  As 
I  entered  the  parlor  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  the  Colonel  grasp- 
ed me  by  the  hand. 

'*  My  brave  boy,  how  can  I  thank 
you  I  You  know  this  locality  well 
— you  have  come  to  show  us  some 
mode  of  escape." 

"  Yes !  or  to  die  with  you,"  re- 
plied I  firmly. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  said 
Julia  in  a  low  voice,  as  I  took  my 
seat  beside  her  for  an  instant,  and 
endeavored  to  brace  up  my  ener- 
gies for  the  dreadful  crisis.  Signore 
Buonarotti  was  standing  by  the 
window,  pale,  but  quiet  and  calm 
as  a  cast  iron  statue.  Even  then,  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  indomita- 
ble courage  of  the  man ! 

"  Have  you  a  boat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  house  Colonel  ?  ? 
I  inquire*!,  after  a  brief  silence,  dur- 
ing which  half  a  dozen  schemes  of 
escape  were  suggested  to  my  mind, 
and  quickly  dismissed  as  impracti- 
cable. 

**NoneI  none!  The  fishing 
smack  I  used  to  moor  in  the  creek 

was  sent  to  C last  Wednesday 

for  repair,  and  as  for  the  ten  oared 
barge  at  the  Cove,  we  could'nt  man- 
age that" 

"And  if  we  could,"  said  I,  "it 
would  signify  nothing,  for  the  barge 
is  leagues  out  at  sea  by  this  time." 
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**  Great  God !  what  then  are  we 
to  do?" 

"  This  house,"  I  answered,  **  is  on 
the  highest  and  firmest  portion  of 
the  beioch.  The  foundation  is  of 
stone,  securely  laid.  The  sea  may 
not  reach  us,  and  if  it  does,  the 
building  is  staunch  and  will  weather 
it  out." 

**  But  suppose  the  tide  complete- 
ly overtops  it?" 

I  rejoined  in  a  tone  of  forced 
confidence,  ^  that  that  was  impossi- 
ble." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  remarked 
Buonarotti,  who  was  intently  watch- 
ing the  changes  of  gale,  'Hhatany- 
thing  is  possible  in  such  a  hurricane 
as  this." 

"Perhaps,"  said  I  with  a  half 
sneer,  which  was  inexcusable  under 
the  circumstances,  "perhaps  the 
Signore  has  some  plan  to  suggest." 

My  rival  remained  silent  I 
took  Col.  Richardson  aside,  and 
frankly  explained  to  him  the  nature 
of  our  position.  We  were  hem- 
med in  on  every  side  by  the  ocean, 
with  the  exception  of  a  waste  of 
marsh  o)i  the  south-west,  through 
the  midst  of  which  a  small  creek 
usually  wound  its  slow  course  to- 
wards the  mainland.  But  beyond 
doubt,  the  marsh  was  flooded  to- 
night, and  the  creek  swallowed  up 
by  the  encroaching  sea.  To  aban- 
don the  house  would  be  to  rush  on 
our  doom.  We  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  await  in  quiet  the 
issue  of  events.  Half  an  hour 
passed,  and  I  began  to  imagine 
that  the  wind  had  subsided.  It  was 
only  a  treacherous  lull.  My  secret 
ael^congratnlation  had  scarcely  as- 
sumed a  definite  form,  when  it  burst 
forth  with  ten-fold  fury,  not  with 
its  former  unvarying  force,  but  in 
gusty  spasms  more  dangerous  and 
fearnil  still. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the 
minutiae  of  the  scene. 

The  storm  momentarily  increas- 


ed, until  it  rose  to  a  strength  and 
fury  which  threatened  to  hurl  the 
roof  tree  bodily  from  above  our 
heads.  To  have  opened  a  door  or 
window  at  this  juncture  in  order  to 
examine  the  advance  of  the  tide, 
would  have  been  madness.  So, 
with  our  senses  strained  to  the  ut- 
most tension  of  uncertainty  and 
terror,  we  sat  in  silence,  biding  our 
doom.  An  hour — two  hours  elapsed. 
Suddenly,  above  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  we  heard  the  dash  of  water, 
sullen  and  close  at  hand.  Then, 
through  the  interstices  of  the  door, 
and  whirling  with  a  hiss  to  our 
very  feet,  the  eddies  of  some  wave, 
more  ambitious  than  its  compeers, 
swept  in,  as  if  to  apprize  us  that 
our  fate  was  sealed. 

We  abandoned  the  parlor  for  a 
chamber  in  the  second  story.  There 
we  sat  for  another  hour  of  horrible 
suspense,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  the  implacable  tides  which 
girded  our  place  of  refuge,  were 
mounting-~ever  mounting  to  com- 
plete their  mission  of  destruction. 
We  heard  them  grinding  against 
the  stone  walls  of  the  basement, 
and  dashing  in  furious  glee  athwart 
the  massive  posts  of  the  piazza. 
And  now,  a  mist  generated  by  the 
heated  atmosphere,  spread  like  a 
miasmic  exhalation  through  the 
apartment,  a  mist  in  which  the  fea- 
tures of  all  present  seemed  distort- 
ed and  enlarged.  The  very  room 
appeared  widening,  and  the  solid 
outlines  of  the  ceiling  changed  into 
fantastic,  shadowy,  lowering  shapes, 
suggesting  to  our  startled  imagina- 
tions the  presence  of  cruel  phan- 
toms, who  exalted  over  our  agony. 
I  well  recollect  that  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  chamber  there  stood  a 
full-length  mirror,  which,  as  the 
vapors  increased,  took  the  sem- 
blance of  a  sheet  of  sluggish  water, 
over  whose  dull  surface  the  shades 
of  pallid  clouds  were  passing  in 
weird  procession.    As  I  gazed,  fas- 
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cinated  by  some  supernatural  spell, 
the  clouds,  (I  solemnly  swear  that 
what  I  tell  you  is  true — true  as  the 
terrible  events  of  which  the  vision 
was  a  symbol  and  a  prophesy)  as- 
sumed more  definite  forms,  they 
^ew  into  the  palpable  and  distinct 
likeness  of  human  figures;  and 
these  figures,  at  first  vague  and 
meaningless,  gradually  deepened 
into  individuality,  and  I  could  see, 
walking  as  it  were  upon  the  slug- 
gish waters,  two  men,  whose  faces 
were  averted,  but  in  whose  gate 
and  bearing  there  *was  something 
familiar.  Slowly  the  shades  of  the 
pallid  clouds  became  black,  and 
threatening,  the  phantom  waves 
broke  into  agitation  and  turmoil, 
and  the  figures  of  the  two  men,  no 

LONGER  WITH  THEIR  FACES  AVERT- 
ED, threw  up  their  arms  wildly  in 
the  air,  and  fell  struggling  and 
helpless  between  the  ridges  of  tow- 
ering billows.  I  could  distinguish 
no  more.  The  vision  melted  into 
chaotic  gloom,  but  the  pressing  ac- 
tualities of  the  drama,  in  which  we 
were  unwilling  actors,  hastened  to- 
wards the  dreadful  catastrophe. 
We  had  been  driven  from  the  par- 
lor to  the  chambers,  from  the  cham- 
bers we  retreated  to  the  attic,  and 
there,  despairing,  and  in  the  silence 
of  agonizing  self-communion,  of 
hopeless  prayers  for  mercy,  we 
crouched  and  trembled,  while  the 
hurricane  shouted  its  mad  staves 
above  and  around  us,  and  the  thun- 
der—crash on  crash — ^pealed  a  re- 
verberating chorus.  So  great  was 
the  tumult  of  the  mingled  and  con- 
flicting elements,  that  we  were  able 
to  communicate  with  each  other 
only  by  signs.  At  last,  one  of  the 
windows  fronting  the  east,  and  most 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
storni,  was  dashed  from  its  hinges, 
and  the  next  instant  the  raging  sea 
po\ired  in  upon  us.  It  was  no  time 
for  conventionalities,  and  so  I  seized 
Julia  in  my  arms,  and  hurried  with 


her  to  the  back  room  of  the  attic 
The  door,  constructed  of  solid  oak 
planks,  was  double  locked  and  bolt- 
ed, but  with  the  strength  of  a  mad> 
man  I  wrenched  it  open,  beckoning 
to  Col.  Richardson  and  Bnonarotti 
to  follow  me.  They  did  so,  and 
for  five  minutes  longer  we  managed 
to  keep  ourselves  above  water.  But 
the  apartment  was  rapidly  filling. 
Moreover,  I  felt  that  the  building 
itself  was  giving  away.  We  were 
irrevocably  abandoned  to  ruin,  and 
the  hour  of  the  final  anguish  had 
come.  I  clasped  the  woman  so 
devotedly  beloved  more  'closely  to 
my  bosom,  and  even  then,  at  the 
entrance  "of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,"  I  experienced  a  thrill  of 
the  keenest  ecstasy  as  I  read  in  her 
large,  eloquent,  hopeless  eyes,  the 
secret  which  for  so  many  weary 
months  I  had  burned  in  rain  to 
learn.  Yes!  she  loved  me,  and 
with  a  passion  mated  to  my  own, 
pure  as  heaven,  and  "strong  almost 
as  death."  Would  you  believe  it, 
that  as  this  blessed  conviction  flash- 
ed upon  me,  I  turned  with  an  ex- 
pression of  haughty  pride  to  my 
rival,  taunting  him  with  a  glance  of 
triumph  f 

The  Italian  was  close  beside — 
nay,  literally  bending  over  us,  with 
a  look  of  such  vindictive  hatred 
that  I  shuddered  and  half  rose  to 
my  feet 

Just  then  a  strange  grating  sound, 
succeeded  by  several  violent  thumps 
against  the  side  of  the  house, 
rectal  led  me  to  a  sense  of  our 
position.  The  thumping  seemed 
to  proceed  from  some  solid  body 
— possibly  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
uprooted  by  the  gale,  or  a  ira^ 
ment  of  broken  timber. 

I  stepped  to  the  window,  and 
carefully  pushed  back  the  shutter. 
The  room  we  now  occupied  was,  as 
intimated  before,  in  the  least  expos- 
ed quarter  of  the  building,  so  that 
I  was  enabled,  by  the  exercise  of 
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the  necettary  caution,  to  examine 
with  more  minuteness  than  had 
bhherto  heeo  possible,  the  eondi- 
tioQ  of  things  without.  The  sea 
was  sti!)  rising  rapidly,  but  the 
portion  below  me,  somewhat  shel- 
tered from  the  action  of  the  wind, 
presented  a  comparadveij  calm 
i^peaVance.  The  sky  had  con- 
siderably lightened,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon's  rays,  still 
struggling  and  imperfect,  imparted 
to  the  objects  around  a  dull  and 
ghastly  vitality.  By  the  aid  of  its 
partial  gleams  I  saw  directly  be- 
neath the  window-sill  a  small  skiff, 
▼ery  sharp  in  the  bows,  which  had 
become  entangled  by  some  means 
with  the  lightning  rod,  and  pro- 
duced the  grating  and  thumping 
sounds  previously  referred  to.  My 
heart  leaped  up  at  the  sight  Here, 
at  last,  was  a  chance  of  escape — 
slight,  indeed,  but  definite,  and  im- 
m^iately  all  my  constitutional  en- 
ergy and  hopefulness  revived.  The 
liSe  craft  wi»  evidently  uninjured ; 
flhe  floated  with  the  buoyancy  of  a 
bird,  and,  what  was  yet  more  en- 
couraging, I  perceived  that  neither 
of  her  oars  (she  was  a  two^ared 
boat)  had  been  washed  away. 

When  the  tide  had  lifted  her 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  window, 
I  seised  a  portion  of  loose  rope 
which  had  somehow  formed  a  run- 
ning knot  about  the  lightning  rod, 
and  by  which  alone  she  was  de- 
tained, wound  it  firmly  around  one 
of  the  low  rafters  in  the  roof,  and 
then  proceeded  to  assist  Julia  and 
Col.  Richardson  into  her.  We 
were  not  a  whit  too  hasty.  The 
eea,  for  several  osinutes  past,  had 
been  rushing  in  irregular  streams 
from  the  front  entrance,  and  the 
whole  party,  excepting  Julia,  whom 
we  had  enthroned  upon  a  pile  of 
chairs  placed  crosswise  against  the 
walls,  were  waist  deep  in  water. 

Buonarotti  and  myself  stepped 
into  the  skiff  at  the  same  moment 


The  storm  had  perceptibly  mode- 
rated. The  solid  mass  of  cloud 
disruptured,  and  broken  into  gigan- 
tic fragments,  rolled  heavily  down 
towards  the  west  But  the  same 
ghostly  light  enveloped  the  scene, 
and  like  a  mighty  shroud  hung 
over  the  face  of  nature. 

Col.  Richardson  took  the  helm, 
whilst  I  and  the  Italian  assumed 
each  an.  oar.  I  severed  the  rope, 
and  we  swung  slowly  out  into  the 
open  water. 

We  had  rowed  scarcely  fifty 
yards  from  the,  house  before  I  felt 
that  I  had  utterly  miscalculated 
both  as  to  the  strength  of  the  boat 
and  the  degree  of  subsidence  in  the 
gale.  We  were  in  the  'midst  of 
what  is  called  a  "  chopping  sea,*^ 
and  already  the  skiff  had  sprung 
aleak.  She  could  not  long  live  in 
such  a  sea—of  that  I  was  assured* 

However,  it  was  our  last  chance, 
and  so  I  worked  away  with  a  will, 
and  Buonarotti,  tliough  an  unskill- 
ful oarsman,  did  the  same.  Ail  at 
once,  the  wind  veered  suddenly,  and 
sharply  round;  Col.  Richardson 
lost  for  an  instant  the  command  of 
the  rudder,  and  botli  the  oars  were 
whirled  out  of  our  hands,  the  shaft 
of  the  one  I  had  undertaken  to 
manage,  knocking  me  senseless 
across  the  thwarts. 

I  must  have  remained  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
for  upon  recovery,  the  last  vestige 
of  land  had  disappeared,  and  the 
boat  was  laboring  far  out  upon  the 
ocean.  Both  wind  and  waves  had 
astonishingly  calmed  down,  and  a 
sickly  glimmer  eastward  proved  the 
approach  of  morniTig.  Our  poor 
craft  was  a  third  full  of  water,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  foundering. 

Having  noted  tiiese  things,  I 
glanced  towards  my  companions. 
Julia,  in  a  fiiinting  condition,  re- 
clined in  the  stem ;  Col.  Richard- 
80B  and  the  Italian   were   buuly 
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bailing  with  their  hats.  As  soon 
as  my  eye  fell  upon  them,  I  was 
struck  by  something  peculiar  in 
Buonarotti*s  motions.  While  with 
one  hand  he  continued  bailing  with 
frantic  haste,  he  fumbled  with  the 
other  in  the  folds  of  his  coat,  as  if 
seeking  something  for  which  there 
was  instant  need. 

Thus  occ.upied,  he  approached 
Col.  Richardson,  whose  back  was 
turned,  lifted  his  arm  rapidly,  and 
struck  the  old  man  a  fierce  blow  in 
the  side.  The  victim  fell  overboard 
with  a  slight  groai^  rose  once  more 
to  the  surface,  presenting  a  coun- 
tenance contorted  by  the  death 
agony,  and  then  disappeared  for- 
ever, a  few  dark  bubbles  on  the 
face  of  the  sea  showing  where  the 
corpse  had  sank.  The  deed  was 
done  with  the  quiet  skill  and  cele- 
rity of  the  practiced  Bravo^  Jnlia, 
thank  heaven  I  saw  it  not.  Under 
the  pressure  of  terror  and  fatigue, 
she  had  become  wholly  insensible. 
The  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  me, 
and  I  shuddered  in  every  limb  upon 
witnessing  this  atrocious  murder. 
But  no  leisure  was  granted  me  to 
deplore  the  fate  of  another.  The 
villain  turned  slowly  round,  and 
seeing  that  I  was  not  dead,  stared 
at  first  in  blank  amazement,  and 
then,  with  the  same  malignant 
smile  which  I  had  once  before  ob- 
served upon  his  features,  deliberate- 
ly advanced  to  the  boat's  bow, 
where,  almost  helpless  from  the 
blow  of  the  oar,  I  could  with  difiS- 
culty  support  myself  by  clinging  to 
a  seat  in  front. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  his 
intent  He  paused  about  half  way 
between  Julia  and  myself,  and  spoke 
in  a  peculiarly  low,  sweet  voice, 
looking  me  all  the  while  full  in  the 
face: 

"  Well  I  my  excellent  friend,  what 
do  you  think  of  our  chances  now  ? 
Sliml  are  they  not?  but  improv- 
ed»  certainly  improved,  since   the 


Colonel,  (sel^eacrificing  man  the 
Colonel!)  left  the  boat  for  our 
benefit.  He  was  a  gentleman  <^ 
weight,  you  know — carried  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds  at  leaat^ 
and  although  ws  may  regret  his 
absence,  the  hoat^  you  see,  doee  not. 
Why,  the  little  creature  is  quite 
jolly  since  he  took  leave  of  her. 
But  there's  some  extra  weight  in 
her  still ;  more  than  we  need  for 
ballast ;  the  fact  is,  my  dear  friend, 
our  force  is  too  strong — we  are 

ONB — ^JUST  ONE  TOO  MANY." 

Presuming  upon  my  perfect  help- 
lessness, the  fiend  proceeded  in  the 
same  vein  of  diabolical  sarcasm,  to 
comment  upon  the  superior  chances 
of  escape  for  himself  and  Julia  so 
soon  as  /  had  been  disposed  of — 
congratulated  me  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  offered  to  displaj 
my  devotion,  and  heroism  in  the 
cause  of  love,  and  concluded  by 
promising  to  write  my  epitaph,  and 
to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  la 
bella  Signora^  for  whom  it  appeared 
to  him  that  I  entertained  a  manly 
passion  I  But  God  strengthened 
me  in  that  hour  of  trial.  A  fiery 
indignation  rushed  through  my 
veins,  and,  like  a  penetrating  co]> 
dial,  invigorated  the  will,  energis- 
ed the  relaxed  sinews,  and  bnu^ 
up  the  whole  system  for  the  terri- 
fic contest — the  life  and  death  strug- 
gle— which  was  close  at  hand.  I 
cannot  dwell  .upon  the  horrid  parti- 
culars of  the  strife,  but  there  m  the 
dull  gray  dawn,  on  the  foothold  of  a 
sinking  skiff,  alone  on  a  waste  of  sea 
yet  swollen  and  tumultuous,  frons 
the  dying  throes  of  the  tempest,  I 
grappled  with  the  murderer,  his  hot 
breath  upon  my  brow,  and  his  great 
wolfish  eyes  glaring  into  mine  vrith 
the  glare  of  hell.  Twice  I  felt  the 
cold  steel  cut  into  my  flesh,  and 
twice  the  arms  of  the  foe,  lithe  and 
sinewy,  were  twined  round  me  in  a 
deadly  embrace,  but  I  conquered — 
conquered  in  might  of  a  holy  fuiy. 
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for  the  air  was  thick  with  the  old 
man's  blood,  and  the  one  groan  he 
uttered  in  falling  pleaded  trum- 
pet-tongued  for  retribution.  I  con- 
quered— and  as  the  wretch,  riddled 
with  wounds  from  his  own  poniard, 
followed  his  victim  to  the  deep, 
another  ghastly  £fice  looked  out 
upon  me  from  the  leaden  waters, 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  phantom- 
mirror  was  Ailfilled. 

What  transpired  after  this,  I 
know  not  They  tell  me  that  we 
were  rescued  by  a  homeward  bound 
merchantman,  and  brought  in  the 

the  next  day  to  C .    We  bad 

both  been  taken  on  board  insensi- 
ble, and  for  many  days  Julia's  life 
was  despaired  of.  During  this  pe- 
riod she  wandered  in  delirium,  or 
relapsed  into  conditions  of  appal- 
ling weakness.  But  the  resiliency 
of  youth  triumphed,  and  when  next 
we  met,  although  her  step  was  un- 
elastic,  and  ber  look  languid,  her 
glorious  beauty  was  not  dimmed. 
Her  eyes,  large,  brilliant,  and  ex- 
pressive as  before,  shone  with  even 
an  intenser  light  Ther4  was  some- 
thing, however,  about  her  whole 
appearance  and  manner  which  cre- 
ated within  me  undefined  appre- 
hensions. But  in  the  sunshine  of 
our  mutual  love  and  hope  they  did 
not  oppress  me. 

When  the  allotted  period  of 
mourning  for  her  father  (the  man- 
ner of  whose  death  she  never  sus- 
pected) had  past,  we  were  married, 
and  soon  after  I  removed  to  that 
delightful  home  among  the  moun- 
tains of  which  you  have  heard  me 
speak.  There,  I  spent  one  year  of 
the  purest  happiness  ever  granted 
by  heaven  to  a  mortal.  But,  sud- 
denly, from  the  serene  sky  of  our 
joy,  there  fell  a  bolt  which  struck 
oar  household  peace,  and  withered 
it  root  and  branch.  Physically,  my 
wife  seemed  to  have  wholly  recover- 
ed from  from  the  illness  engender- 
ed by  the  horrors  and  the  exposure 


of  the  storm,  but  the  mind  had 
been  fatally  stricken.  Upon  the 
birth  of  her  daughter,  the  seeds  of 
the  latent  disease  blossomed  into 
dreadful  luxuriance. 

Ah  1  my  friend,  had  she  died — 
had  the  angels  translated  her  to 
that  country  where,  we  are  told, 
**  love  becomes  immortal,"  I  might 
for  a  while  have  murmured  and  re- 
pined, but  the  conviction  that  to 
her  had  come  ^^that  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding," 
would  gradually  have  subdued  me 
to  resignation  a])d  the  quiet  of  a 
sacred  trust 

Brandy  paused,  and  then  broke 
forth  wildly: 

"Think  of  it,  Philip!  think  of 
it?  Picture  to  yourself  the  deso- 
lation of  a  wretch  who,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  greatest  security,  sees 
his  bliss  shattered,  annihilated— cast 
like  ashes  upon  the  winds  1  who  is 
forced  to  behold  a  being  dearer  to 
him  than  health,  youth,  life,  his 
second  and  purer  self  fall  from  the 
heights  of  reason  into  such  abysses 
of  distorting  madness,  that  he  dares 
not  look  upon  the  change.  They 
say  that  the  Deity  is  merciful — 
merciful — that  we  only  pay  the 
penalty  of  sin.  I  have  been  wild, 
and  wicked,  and  disobedient,  I 
know,  but,  oh  1  God  I  do  I  deserve 
this?'' 

It  was  now  my  duty  to  soothe 
him.  I  attempted  to  do  so :  "There 
is  some  consolation  left  you  still — 
your  daughter ." 

"Yeslmy  daughter! "he  said, 
interrupting  me,  with  a  strange 
smile,  "  she  is  a  comfort  truly  I  and 
yet  she  has  not  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  this  house  for — let  me  see 
— aye !  for  eighteen  months.  The 
truth  is — it  is  very  natural,  I  do 
not  blame  her — eke  prefers  her 
mother's  society.  They  live  toge- 
ther in  a  certain  charming  public 
establishment — no  matter  where— 
and  I  have  no  doubt  are  very  com- 
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fortable  and  happy.  But,  Philip,  I 
am  boriDg  you — let  us  talk  of 
somethiug  else.'' 

I  was  inexpressibly  shocks,  and 
could  not  trust  myself  to  reply. 
However,  I  determined  to  wean 
Brantly,  if  possible,  from  his  dark 
thoughts,  and  the  moody  solitude 
of  his  present  mode  of  life. 

The  experiment  was  tried,  but 
fiiiled  utterly. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  painful 
fascination,  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  psychologist  to  explain, 
Brantly  had  sought  the  scene, 
above  all  others,  fraught  with  ter- 
rible and  mournful  memories — ^had 
purchased  and  re-built  the  house 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Col. 
Richardson,  and  there,  year  after 
year,  continues  to  brood  over  the 


past — a  lonely  and  broken  hearted 
man. 

Every  season  the  little  communi- 
ty in  which  he  lives  increases.  But 
among  them,  not  of  them,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  cruel  fatality  moves  in  his 
own  sombre  sphere  of  grie^  and  is 
more  and  more  alienated  firom 
the  world. 

I  finally  abandoned  him  to  hiK 
sorrow,  which  was  irremediable,  and 
reflecting  now  upon  the  depths  of 
that  wo  into  which  our  poor  human- 
ity is  sometimes  plunged,  I  exclaim 
with  the  English  philosopher: — 
**  Death  we  can  face,  but^  knowing 
as  some  of  us  do  what  is  hunutn 
life,  which  of  us  is  it  that  without 
shuddering  could  (if  consciously 
he  were  summoned)  face  the  hour 
ofbirthr 
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Season  of  smiles  and  tears— our  spring  of  life ! 
Resembling  much  some  changeful  April  day, 
Where  clouds  are  chased  by  other  clouds  away, 
And  shade  and  sunshine  are  in  constant  strife ; 
In  thee  are  centered  many  hopes  and  fears. 
Full  many  a  heart's  desire  in  thee  is  formed, 
And  many  a  long  dead  hope  to  life  is  warmed 
By  thy  soft  pressure  that  was  drowned  in  tears. 
Soon  do  thy  stainless  Moments  haste  away* 
And  we  behold  thee  ripening  into  youth ; 
Thrice  blest  the  mother's  heart  if  now,  in  truth, 
Thy  words  and  deeds  her  tender  care  repay. 
And  thou,  to  whom  these  idle  lines  I  write. 
May  thy  dear  life,  as  now,  be  ever  bright 
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"Charlcmont"  belongs  to  Mr. 
Sirnms*  eeries  of  "  Border  novels." 
These  novels  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  fictions.  They 
are  photographs  of  the  stem  and 
savage,  bat  often  noble,  features  of 
Western  life  and  manners,  drawn, 
it  is  evident,  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  striking  traits  or  those 
wild  pioneer  societies,  the  elements 
of  whose  progress  are  always  more 
or  less  salient  and  dramatic  Of  this 
aeries  we  think  that  "Oharlemont" 
is  one  of  the  very  best  Dealing 
with  the  simplest  and  rudest  ma- 
terials, scarcely  transferred  for  a 
moment  from  the  limits  of  a  remote 
country  village  and  its  immediate 
nei^borhood — the  story  dispenses 
with  all  adventitious  aid,  and  de- 
pends for  its  interest  wholly  upon 
the  masterly  development  of  char- 
acters rich  in  their  very  homeliness, 
their  outspoken  vigor  of  thought, 
and  the  demonstrative  energy  of 
their  action  and  passion.  The  hero- 
ine, in  the  development  of  whose 
unique  and  original  nature,  the 
author  has  expended  the  finest 
resources  of  his  artistic  power,  is 
represented  as  a  girl  of  compre- 
hensive intellect,  passionate  feeling, 
restless  ambition,  and  a  culture 
vastly  above  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation directly  around  her.  A 
soaring  spirit  in  circumstances  of 
poverty  and  isolation,  apart  from 
all  sympathy  and  companionship, 
her  imagination  is  cast  towards  the 
great  world  which  heaves  and 
struggles  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
daily  experience,  and  she  pants  to 
go  where  Genius  may  gather  tro- 
phies, and  Beauty  compel  worship. 


,  With  a  contempt  for  the  society 
about  her,  and  an  eager  desire  for 
some  opportunity  to  tear  herself 
from  it,  she  finds  consolation  only 
among  the  lovely,  or  grand  scenes 
of  Nature  with  which  the  village  of 
"  Oharlemont "  is  surrounded. 

Her  comrades— or  those  who, 
under  a  different  aspect  of  affairs, 
would  have  been  ner  comrades, 
regard  her  with  envy  and  aversion, 
while  the  elders  shake  their  wise 
heads,  and  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  she  is  merely  per- 
verse, or  actually  demented. 

While  things  are  in  this  condi- 
tion, two  strangers  pass  by  accident 
through  **OharlemonC'  the  younger 
of  whom  catches  a  glimpse  of  Mar- 
garet Oooper  (such  is  the  heroine's 
name),  and  is  so  greatly  struck 
with  her  personal  ^auty,  and  a 
certain  air  of  queenliness  and  hau- 
teur, that  he  determines  to  re-visit 
the  village,  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance, if  possible,  of  a  creature  so 
fascinating.  He  entertains  an  ulte- 
rior and  less  innocent  design,  for 
the  man  is  a  rare  villain,  and  accom- 
plished in  the  arts  of  seduction. 
To  enter  "  Oharlemont "  in  his  true  ' 
character  of  fashionable  gentleman 
and  gallant,  would  be  fatal  to  his 
purpose,  therefore  it  occurs  to  him 
that  the  assumption  of  some  crafty 
disguise  is  the  first  necessary  step 
in  his  undertaking.  Fortune  de- 
termiaes  his  choice.  While  leis- 
urely retracing  his  steps  to  the 
scene  of  future  operations,  he  en- 
counters one  of  those  honest  and 
simple  preachers  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  who  straightway  opens 
a  religious  discourse,  and  demands 
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of  his  fellow-traveller  the  state  of 
his  soul.  The  question  is  answered 
promptly,  and  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inquirer,  who  begins  to 
think  that  he  has  "•  snatched  a  brand 
from  the  burning,"  and  naturally 
feels  an  instant  and  immense  inter- 
est in  the  poor  sinner  about  to  be 
converted.  The  sinner  gives  his 
name  as  Alfred  Stevens,  the  parson 
as  Brother  Cross.  The  latter,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his 
church,  is  making  "the  circuits- 
intimates  his  intention  of  stopping 
for  some  days  in  Charlemont,  to 
whose  inhabitants  he  is  well  known, 
and  offers  to  introduce  Stevens  as 
his  spiritual  prot4g4,  Of  course 
the  youth  consents.  **You  shall 
find  me  a  place  of  lodging,  Mr. 
Cross,"  said  Stevens,  "  while  it  shall 
.  suit  me  to  stay  in  Charlemont. 
You  have  a  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  world  which  I  pos- 
sess not,  and  it  will  be  better  that 
I  should  give  myself  up  to  your 
guidance.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  my  worldly  means  are  small,  I 
must  be  at  little  charge  wherever  I 
stop." 

"Thou  shalt  lodge,  replied  the 
preacher,  "  with  old  brother  Hinck- 
ley, who  is  the  pattern  of  good 
things,  and  of  holiness  in  Charle- 
mont. He  standeth  in  the  entrance 
like  one  looking  out  for  him  that 
Cometh,  and  his  first  word  to  the 
Messenger  of  God  is,  "  welcome !" 
Thou  shalt  soon  see  the  truth  of 
what  I  say  unto  thee,  for  even  now 
do  we  look  down  upon  his  house  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  village." 

Brother  Cross  is  received  by  the 
Hinckley  family  with  great  em- 
pressement.  He  mentions  his  fel- 
low-traveller as  one  of  peculiar 
spiritual  promise,  "so  that,"  says 
the  narrator,  **  the  reception  of  old 
Hinckley,  which  had  been  hospita- 
ble enough  before,  became  warm 
and  benignant;  and  Brother  Ste- 
vens already  became  the  word  of 


salutation  whenever  the  old  people 
desired  to  distinguish  their  younger 
guest"  Situated  thus  comfortably, 
and  treated  with  the  consideration 
due  to  his  claims  as  "  student  of 
Divinity,"  Stevens  soon  finds  an 
opportunity  of  being  made  known 
to  Margaret  Cooper,  whose  devoted 
servant  and  cavalier  he  thenceforth 
becomes.  From  the  first,  Margaret 
guesses  his  disguise,  but  unsophis- 
ticated, and  unsuspecting,  tacitly 
acquiesces  in  its  propriety,  and 
refuses  to  trouble  herself  about 
it.  Meanwhile  Stevens,  a  man  of 
equal  cleverness,  and  subtlety  of 
perception,  studies  her  character, 
and  lays  his  schemes  according- 
ly. They  are  simple,  but  efifective. 
He  flatters  her  vanity  by  paying 
profound  homage  to  her  intellect, 
and  a  no  less  profound  but  more 
guarded  homage  to  her  personal 
charms.  In  one  of  their  earlier 
interviews,  Margaret,  believing  that 
she  has  at  length  secured  a  sym- 
pathising friend,  indulges  in  this 
burst  of  enthusiasm : 

"  I  fancy  that  I  could  kneel  down 
and  worship  the  poet,  and  feel  no 
shame — no  humility.  It  is  the  only 
voice  that  enchants  me — that  leads 
me  out  from  myself,  that  carries  me 
where  it  pleases,  and  finds  for  mn 
companions  in  the  solitude,  songs 
in  the  storm,  affections  in  the  bar- 
ren desert  How  voiceless  would 
be  all  these  woods  to  me,  had  it  no 
voice  speaking  to  and  in  my  soul  I 
Hoping  nothing,  and  performing 
nothing  here,  it  is  my  only  conso- 
lation. It  reconciles  me  to  this 
wretched  spot  It  makes  endur- 
ance tolerable.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  companionship— if  I  heard  not 
this  voice  in  my  sorrows,  soothing 
my  desolation,  I  could  freely  die — 
die  here  beside  this  rock,  without 
making  a  struggle  to  go  forward 
even  to  reach  the  stream  that  floats 
quietly  "  beyond." 

The  natural  grace  and  dignity  of 
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the  enthusiastic  girl,  adapting  to 
such  words  the  appropriate  action, 
gave  to  her  beauty,  which  was  now 
in  its  first  blooro,  all  the  glow  which 
is  derived  from  intellectual  inspira- 
tion. Her  whole  person  spoke. 
All  was  vital,  spiritual,  expressive, 
animated,  and  when  the  last  word 
lingered  on  her  lips,  Stevens  ex- 
claimed : 

**  Margaret  1  Miss  Cooper!  you 
are  yourself  a  poet ! "  **  Sfo,  no ! " 
she  murmured,  rather  than  spoke, 
"  would  I  were ;  I  am  a  dreamer 
only  !  a  self  deluded  dreamer." 

•*  You  cannot  deceive  me ! "  he 
continued,  ^  I  see  it  in  your  eyes ; 
I  hear  it  in  your  words  1  You 
are  a  poet,  you  will  and  must  be 
one!" 

**  And  if  I  were,"  she  said  moum- 
fblly,  "of  what  avail  would  it  be 
here?  What  heart  in  this  wilder- 
ness would  be  touched  by  song  of 
mine  ?  Whose  ear  could  I  soothe 
in  this  cold  and  sterile  hamlet? 
Where  would  be  the  temple,  who 
the  worshippers?  even  were  the 
Priestess  all  that  her  vanity  would 
believe,  or  her  prayers  and  toils 
might  make  her?  No!  I  am  no 
poet ;  and  if  I  were,  better  that  the 
flame  should  go  out,  than  burn  with 
a  feeble  light,  unseen,  untriramed, 
unhonored, — perhaps,  beheld  with 
the  scornful  eye  of  vulgar  and  un- 
appreciating  ignorance." 

"  Such  is  not  your  destiny,  Mar- 
garet Cooper,"  replied  Stevens,  "the 
flame  will  not  go  out — it  will  be 
loved  and  worshipped." 

*•  Ah !  never  1  what  is  here  to  jus- 
tify such  a  hope — such  a  dream  ? " 
**  Nothing  here  ;  but  it  was  )iot  of 
Charlemont  I  spoke.  The  destiny 
which  has  endowed  you  with  genius 
will  not  leave  it  to  be  extinguis^hed 
here.  There  will  come  a  worship- 
per, Margaret ;  there  will  come  one 
equally  capable  to  honor  the  priest- 
ess, and  to  conduct  her  to  befitting 
altare."    *    *    *    "  Oh  !  speak  not 


so,  I  implore  you,  I  am  afraid  you 
mock  me." 

**  No !  on  my  soul  I  do  not !  I 
think  all  that  I  say,  more  than  that, 
I  feel  it,  Margaret.  Trust  to  me — 
confide  in  me — make  me  your 
friend.  I  am  not  altogether  what 
I  seem." 

The  infatuated  girl  does  confide 
in  biro,  to  her  destruction.  With  a 
Mephistophelean-cunning,  Stevens 
environs  her  with  his  toils.  He 
feeds  the  fire  of  pride,  and  of  ambi- 
tion ;  he  encourages  her  wildest 
fantasies,  and  through  the  mind 
and  its  aspirations,  attacks  the  heart. 
At  last  he  declares  himself  her 
lover,  and  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  his  conquest  is  complete.  But 
the  final  step  in  his  villainous 
course  roust  be  cautiously  taken. 
Hitherto  his  wooing  has  been  hon- 
orable— or  at  any  rate — his  victim 
is  deluded  into  this  belief.  She 
expects  to  become  his  wife^to  be 
transferred  by  him,  with  tender 
pride,  from  the  seclusion  of  "Charle- 
mont," to  the  circle  of  fashion  and 
learning,  which  she  knows  to  be 
her  proper  sphere.  But  Stevens' 
calculation  is  different  He  solik*- 
quises  thus:  "Margaret  is  suspi- 
cionless.  Never  did  creature  so 
happily  delude  herself.  What  a 
wild,  governless  imagination  !  — 
She  would  be  a  prize,  were  it  only 
to  exhibit.  How  she  would  startle 
the  (lull,  insipid,  tea  table  simperers 
on  our  Helicon  ? — nay !  with  what 
scorn  she  would  traverse  the  Heli- 
con itself!  Should  good  old  Sing- 
alongohony,  with  a  patronizing  vis- 
age, approach  and  talk  to  her  about 
poetiy,  how  she  would  turn  upon 
the  dame,  and  exclaim:  "What! 
do  you  call  that  poetry  ?  What  a 
concussion  would  follow!  How 
the  simperers  would  sheer  oflf! — 
the  tea  that  night  might  as  well 
be  made  of  aqua  fortie.  Ha!  I 
can  fancy  the  scene  before  me. 
Nothing  could   be  more  rich.    I 
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niiiBt  give  her  a  gtimpee  of  euoh  a 
Sf^ne.  Her  pride  and  vanity  will 
do  the  re$t.  K  I  can  delude  the 
woman  through  the  muse,  I  am 
Badsfied.  The  moae  after  that,  may 
dispose  of  the  woman  as  she 
pleases.** 

From  this  point,  the  author  com- 
mences to  trench  upon  delicate 
ground.  Not  one  writer  in  a 
hundred  could  have  managed  the 
succeeding  scenes,  without  either 
violating  the  proprieties,  or  veiling 
his  descriptions  with  some  sort  of 
vapory  conventional  feehleness,  mys- 
terious and  unsatis&ctory.  But  the 
true  artist  rises  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  subject,  and  thus  the  ruin  of 
the  unfortunate  Margaret,  while  de- 
tailed with  sufficient  minuteness, 
can  scarcely  be  offensive  to  any 
but  that  &8tidious  class  of  readers, 
whose  modesty  is  questionable  from 
the  very  intensity  of  its  sensitive- 
ness. 

Meanwhile  there  is  an  under  cur- 
rent of  events,  and  characterization 
in  the  story,  which  we  must  briefly 
refer  to.    Stevens  has  not  accom- 

C"  bed  his  villainy  unwatched.  The 
n  eyes  of  a  disappointed  rival 
have  been  upon  him.  This  rival 
is  the  younger  Hinckley,  who, 
without  suspecting  the  extreme 
nature  of  Stevens'  design,  has  seen 
enough  to  convince  him  that  his 
sanctity  is  assumed,  and  that  Mar- 

garet  has  been  decoyed  into  loving 
im.  Jealousy  and  personal  dis- 
like intensify  the  youth's  faculties 
of  observation,  and  conjecturing 
that  absolute  insult  would  throw 
his  rival  off  his  guard— exasperated 
moreover  by  the  blindness  of  both 
his  parents,  who  continue  to  doat 
upon  ^Brother  Stevens,"  no  less 
than  by  that  worthy's  undisguised 
contempt  for  himself  Hinckley,  Jr. 
embraces  the  first  favorable,  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  his  cenxe,  or  cow- 
skin,  rather,  to  the  Rev.  "Brother's" 
shoulders,  he  (Hinckley)   having 


previonsly  been  subjected  to  the 
same  pleasant  operation  by  bis 
own  uther,  because  of  his  want 
of  respect  towards  the  pretended 
"student  of  Methodism."  A  terri- 
ble scene  ensues.  The  &ther  raves, 
the  mother  is  in  despair.  But 
through  all  this,  Stevens  preserves 
the  consistency  of  his  eharactv. 
He  even  pretends  to  excuse  the  ne- 
gressor,  nursing  the  while  a  deadty 
malioe  at  heart 

With  a  sublime  contempt  for 
the  rules  of  the  duello,  as  they 
prevail  in  civilized  communities, 
Wm.  Hinckley  secretly  challenged 
his  enemy.  The  challenge  is  ac- 
cepted; but  just  as  the  parties  are 
about  to  fire  upon  each  other,  enter 
Hinckley,  Sen.  and  his  wife,  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr.  Calvert,  the  village 
schoolmaster.  The  former,  a  scoun- 
drel as  savage  as  he  is  sanctimosi- 
ous — knocks  down  his  son  with  a 
crab-stick.  "He  staggered,"  tile 
narrative  goes  on  to  say,  "and  feU 
forward.  *  *  *  He  lay  as  per- 
fectly Quiet  as  if  all  had  been  over 
with  him.  *  *  ♦  Under  this 
impression  the  heart  of  the  mother 
spoke  out  in  mingled  screams  of  la- 
mentation and  reproach.  "Shame! 
shame!  you  bloody  minded  man, 
to  slaughter  your  only  son — to 
come  behind  hiro,  and  knock  him 
down  with  a  dub,  as  if  he  had  be«i 
an  inhuman  ox.  And  for  what 
should  you  strike  him?  For  a 
stranger — a  man  we  never  saw 
before — oh,  €k>d  1  he  will  not  open 
his  eves — he  is  dead — dead — 
deadl'' 

But  this  is  a  mistake.  William 
recovers,  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  former  tutor,  still  his  firm 
friend'-^alvert — leaves  the  village, 
possibly  forever.  Circumstances 
occur  soon  after,  which  compel 
"  Brother  Stevens  "  to  do  likewise. 
But  his  nefarious  plot  has  suc- 
ceeded. Mai^aret  is  lost  The 
remorse — ^the  unutterable  wo  which 
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foHow  upon  the  "M,'^  rendered 
doubly  agonizing  by  the  desertion 
of  the  seducer,  is  depicted  with  im- 
passioned and  starthng  force. 

^'fhat  weary  night  no  sleep 
oame  to  the  eyelids  of  the  hapless 
Mai^raret  Oooper.  *  *  *  In  the 
wild,  intoxicating  pleasures  of  that 
new,  strange  dream,  she  had  been 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  truth. 
But  now  a  convulsion  of  feeling 
shook  her  frame.  Her  eyes  re- 
mained dry,  her  cheeks  were  burn- 
ing. *  ♦  *  *0h,  Godl'^she 
exclaimed  at  length,  ''can  it  be 
reall  Can  it  l^  true?  Do  I 
wake?  Is  it  a  dream?  Alfred 
Stevens,  what  have  you  done — to 
what  beguiled  me?** 

*  *  *  '^  What  a  long  and  dread- 
ful night  was  that,  when  Margaret 
Cooper  was  first  brought  to  feel  the 
awful  truth  in  its  true  impressive- 
ness  of  wo  I  Alas!  how  do  the 
pleasures  of  sin  torture  us  I  The 
worst  human  foe  is  guilt  *  *  * 
Sidmess  and  pain  may  prove  bene- 
fits, if  it  shall  so  happen  that  we 
resign  ourselves  to  the  .scourge  of 
the  chastener,  and  to  grow  patient 
beneath  its  stripes.  But  that  self- 
rebuke  of  one's  own  spirit — ^that 
remorseful  and  ever  vexing  pres- 
ence which  haunts  us — which  tells 
clamorously  of  what  we  had,  and 
aoomfully  of  what  we  have  los^— 


thai  is  this  demon  from  whom 
there  is  no  escape— beyond  whom 
there  is  no  torture.  Vainly  would 
we  strive  with  the  relentless  enemy. 
In  the  crowd  it  takes  the  place  of 
other  forms,  and  dogs  us  with  sus- 
picious glances — ^in  the  solitude  it 
stalks  b^dly  to  our  side,  confronts 
us  with  its  audacious  truths  and 
terrible  denunciations,  and  leaves 
no  moment  secure,  waking  or  sleep-' 
ing. 

It  is  the  ghost  of  murdered  vir- 
tue  brooding  over  its  grave^  in  that 
most  dark  and  dismal  of  all  septd- 
chreSy  the  human  heartP  *  *  ♦ 
The  many  side  scenes  and  person- 
ages of  interest  in  this  tale,  we 
have  not  the  space  to  notice  here.^ 
We  will  only  observe  that  they  are 
mostly  portrayed  with  skill  and 
effect  The  humorous  episodes  are 
admirably  managed,  and  the  tena- 
city with  which  the  fanatical  vil- 
lagers hold  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is— there  can  be  no  such 
monster  as  a  **  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing," disregarding  in  their  intensely 
narrow  minded  faith — ^the  very  evi- 
dence of  the  senses — ^is  presented 
to  the  life.   The  story  closes  abrupt- 

^as  it  depends  upon  a  sequel, 
at  sequel  is  '^  Beauchamp,"  the 
history  of  a  deep  revenge  —  of 
mighty  passions  and  a  feaiiul  con- 
summation. 


BON  NBT. 

Grief  dies  like  joy !  the  tears  upon  my  cheek 
Will  disappear  like  dew.     Dear  God !  I  kaow 
Thy  kindly  Providence  hath  made  it  so. 
And  thank  thee  for  the  law.     I  am  too  weak 
To  make  a  friend  of  Sorrow ;  or  to  wear, 
With  that  dark  an^l  ever  by  my  sid^— 
Though  to  thy  Heaven  there  be  no  better  i^de—- 
A  front  of  manly  calm.     Yet,  for  I  hear 
How  Wo  hath  cleansed,  how  Grief  can  deify, 
So  weak  a  thing  it  seems  that  Grief  should  die, 
And  XjOto  and  Friendship  with  it,-^I  oonld  pray 
That,  if  it  might  not  gloom  upon  my  brow. 
Or  weigh  upon  my  arm  as  it  doth  now, 
No  Grief  of  mine  should  ever  pass  away. 


ffl' 
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The  fourth  number  of  the  South- 
ern Quarterly  Review  lies  before  us, 
affording,  we  are  glad  to  say,  no 
evidence  of  decay  of  vigor,  or  any 
impairment  of  vital  tenacity.  May 
it  live  a  thousand  years,  to  show, 
as  it  has  always  done  in  tiroes  past, 
that  the  South  abounds  with  ready 
pens,  ripe  scholarship,  and  jealous 
nationality.  We  had  feared*,  from 
the  "  appeal  "  on  the  cover  of  the 
last  number,  as  well  as  from  the 
time  elapsed  since  its  appearance, 
that  this  lamp  also  was  in  danger 
of  being  uusupplied  with  oil,  but 
are  happy  to  see  it  burning  with  its 
fiamiliar  brightness.  We  will  glance 
at  a  few  of  its  finely  printed  pages. 
First,  there  is  a  notice,  in  welt  mer- 
ited praise,  of  Professor  Rivers*  re- 
cent **  History  of  South  Carolina," 
so  termed  in  the  Southern  Quarter- 
ly, but  so  much  more  modestly  ao- 
nounced  by  the  author  as  "  A 
Sketch,"  &c.,  promising  nothing 
more  than  he  has  amply  performe<l. 
Then  we  have  a  very  sensible  view 
of  ^^  Christian  Missions  and  African 
Colonization,"  in  which  many  preg- 
nant suggestions  occur.  The  writer 
tells  us  in  phrase  somewhat  irrele- 
vant, that  he  has  **no  sympathy 
with  the  new  theory  of  a  diversity 
of  races  of  men,"  and  that  although 
doubtless  the  negro  is  ft  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Adam,  yet  that  ^Mf  he 
shall  succeed  in  the  experiment  of 
self-government  at  Liberia,  it  will 
be  a  practical  demonstration  of 
his  complete  and  perfect  human- 
ity." Does  anybody,  anywhere, 
doubt  ^  the  complete  and  perfect 
humanity  of  the  negro?  Nottand 
Agassiz,  Morton  and  Virey,  hold 
him  to  be  as  much  a  man  as  Adam 
himself.  As  to  the  **  practical  de- 
monstration," suppose  he  fails  at 
Liberia,  as  the  writer  believes  he 


will,  is  that  to  be  considered  as  die- 
proving  his  '^  complete  and  perfect 
humanity  ? "  Surely  not ;  and  yet 
it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  corre- 
lative. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
the  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  free  negro,  uncomfortable  m 
it  may  be,  in  the  slave  States  and 
his  wretched  status  in  the  so-called 
free  States.  Charleston  has  always 
seemed  to  us  the  paradise  of  the 
free  negro.  His  position,  thongh 
not  lofty,  is  an  assured  one,  com- 
prising many  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, and  not  only  better  than  thai 
of  his  fellow  everywhere  else,  bat 
vastly .  preferable  to  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  any  city  in  America 
or  in  Europe. 

We  shall  be  disappointed  agree- 
ably, if  the  colonists  of  color  in 
Africa  preserve  their  own  civiliza- 
tion. We. have  no  idea  that  they 
will  ever  have  any  to  spare  to  the 
savages  around  them.  Besides  this, 
all  the  several  races — for  whether 
they  descended  from  one  parentage 
or  not,  they  cannot  be  denied  to 
differ  both  greatly  and  permanently 
in  numerous  characteristics — all  the 
several  races,  if  they  accept  any  de- 
gree of  civilization  at  all,  choose 
their  own  mode  or  kind,  and  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
the  otheis.  French,  English,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Hindoo,  Turk,  and 
Chinese  are  all  civilized,  but  how 
unlike  in  the  peculiar  forms  and 
characters  which  they  have  given 
to  the  process  I  But  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  led  away  by  this  very 
suggestive  paper.  One  word  more. 
We  are  delignted  with  his  earnest 
and  argumentative  protest  against 
the  revival  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
even  against  its  discussion.     It  is  a 
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lopie  of  «vil  t>nieii  and  disastrous 
iflnport    We  repudiate  it  entirely. 

A  life  of  John  Uandolph  comes 
next.  He  was  a  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting person,  but  by  no  means  to 
«iir  taste  or  amiable  frenerally.  So 
we  will  leave  him  to  his  biographer 
and  reviewer. 

Then  we  have  a  learned  account 
of  a  new  French  "  Dictionary  of 
PhiloRophicAl  Sciences.*^  After  aa 
instructive  history  of  such  works,  a 
jfecriminative  estimate  is  made  of 
the  present,  which  is  recommended 
to  American  readers. 

The  Hon.  Preston  8.  Brooks  is 
the  sul^ect  of  the  succeeding  paper. 
The  career  of  this  honored  and  la- 
mented South  Carolinian  is  sket(*hed 
briefly  but  admirably ;  his  death  so 
vohapfnly  premature,  so  unexpect- 
ed, MyAden — ^  in  his  pride,  in  his 
tion<ls,  m  full  view  of  a  richer  bar- 
Test  of  glory,"  the  going  down  at 
noon  of  a  cloudless  sun.  flis  chas- 
tisement of  the  calumniator  of  hia 
Yenerable  uncle  and  of  the  State 
which  he  loved  with  a  noble  ardour, 
is  well  descanted  on,  and  justly  and 
carefully  characterized.  Here  we 
encounter  one  of  tlhose  striking  in- 
stances of  popular  and  public  injiis- 
tioe,  of  wbich  the  *^  records  of  his- 
tory are  full."  The  highest  and 
most  gratuitous  provocation  had 
excited  a  just  and  natural  resent- 
ment, which  was  indulged  in  such 
moderation  l^at  it  dieserves  no 
blame,  except  on  tlie  stringent 
theory  that  it  must  not  be  ind^ilged 
«t  all,  that  the  most  reasonable 
anger  must  be  quenched,  and  all 
injuries  passively  submitted  to.  The 
previoas  admitted  gentleness  and 
courtesy  of  the  injured  party ;  his 
•quiet  determination  seeking  no  ex- 
hibition, and  asking  no  aid ;  his 
ready  submission  to  law ;  his  prompt 
«pology  to  an  unreasonably  offend- 
ed, bat  highly  respectable  body; 
his  subseouent  pacific,  docile  and 
gentlemanly  course  ^  all  these  were 
▼ou  u  17 


forgotten,  and  one  howl  of  rage  and 
denunciation  pervaded  the  North- 
em  atmosphere  and  resounded  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic.    "  Dat  Ver- 

riam  Corvis —  Vexat  Centura ." 

No— we  will  not  finish  the  quota- 
tion. It  was  no  dove,  but  **an 
eagle  towering  in  hia  height  of 
pride,"  that  was  ^  by  these  mousing 
owls  hawk'd  at"  vainly!  All  hu- 
man sympathy  already  contemns 
and  will  forever  despise  the  beaten 
slanderer,  the  skulking  cowards 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  r^ 
viewer  should  have  fallen  into  such 
weak  and  miserable  common-place, 
when  becomes  to  speak  of  our  gal- 
lant sddier  '*as  a  duellist," or  as  he 
milkily  phases  it  **  in  his  connection 
with  the  duel."  How  could  he  in- 
troduce that  inapt  Quotation  from 
Addison,  or  refer  to  his  mention  of 
the  pillory  as  a  punishment  for 
fighting  !  If  so  employed  it  would 
soon  become  as  honorable  as  the 
funeral  pile  of  the  martyr  or  the 
scafibld  of  the  patriot  It  would 
be  gtorified  by  the  presence  of 
Hamilton,  of  Decatur,  of  Claj^— nay, 
if  the  expressed  will  be  taken  for 
the  deed,  of  Oalhoun  and  of  Wash- 
ington ;  of  Addison's  own  coun- 
trymen, in  our  own  age,  we  should 
have  seen  elevated  in  it,  Pitt,  and 
Canning,  and  Brougham,  and  Peel, 
and  O'Oonnell,  and  Wellington 
himself.  If  such  men  yield  to  the 
claims  of  the  code  of  honor  as  irre- 
sistible, who  stands  high  enough  to 
disregard  themf  Would  that  we 
oould  strike  out  these  pages  of 
wretched  **  palliation "  and  con- 
demnatory apology  from  this  other- 
wise excellent  paper. 

The  author  of  the  essay  on  **  The 
philosophy  of  Scheiling,"  has  dived 
so  deep  and  come  out  so  dry,"  as 
they  say  in  the  West,  that  few  will 
read,  and  still  fewer  understand 
him.  We  cannot  but  rejoice,  how- 
ever, at  the  concluding  announce 
meat  that  the  profound  German 
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^  has  pointed  out  the  way,  atict  ed  of  with  tuch  transparent  clear- 
shown  the  precise  point  in  which  the  ness  and  simplicity ;  no  one  can  pe- 
grand  controversy  hetween  philoao-  ruse  these  lucubrations  without 
phy  and  faith,  between  Pantheism  pleasure  and  benefit 
and  Christianity  must  be  brought  A  fair  and  laudatory  critique  on 
to  its  final  solution."  Motley's  admirable  **  History  of  the 

The  discussion  of  "the  Charac-  Dutch  Republic,"  closes  the  num- 

ter  of  the  American  People  "  did  her. 

not  seem  to  us  to  present  anything       It  is  alt<^ther  a  strong  one, 

new  or  striking.    It  is,  however,  and  will  bear  a  favorable  oompari' 

written  in  a  very  fair  spirit,  and  its  son  with  its  competitors  on  either 

style  is  unobjectionable.  side  of  the  Atlantic.    We  are  ffiad 

The  next  article  is  a  charming  to  see  it  so  well  supported  inteileo- 

lecture  upon  a  very  difficult  subject,  tually ;  and  if  it  should  be  allowed 

so  well  handled  by  Grove,  Carpen-  to  sink  for  want  of  **  material  aid," 

ter,  and  others — **  the  Correlation  we  should  pronounce  the  &ct  to  be 

of  Forces."    It  is  seldom  that  a  of  evil  omen  for  the  fiteiatore  of 

topic  obscure  and  intricate  is  treat-  the  South. 


SUMMER   AND   WINTKR. 


O  f  the  joyoii»  tmnmer  comet  with  mirth  and  g-lacbieM, 
Orerflowing  meaaurei  erery  brook  is  quaffing-; 
Orerfaead  Ste  tremulous  leaToe  are  laugrhing 

With  continuoat  glee ! 
O  !  die  smomer  boure  banUh  care  and  sadqess. 
Health  and  life  and  golden  treasures  bringing; 
Perfumed  flowera  ever3rwhere  are  springing, 
On  each  ^ray  and  bough  blithe  birds  are  singing 

In  wondrous  melody  I 
Gentle  fingers  now  are  linked  with  mine, 
As  caressing  tendrils  of  the  laughing  Tine 
Bound  rude  oaks  their  tender  arms  entwinOr 

Close  and  lovingly. 
On  my  breast  thv  pillowed  head  recline. 
Dewy  eyes,  my  love,  look  lore  to  thine. 

Softly  wooing  thee. 


O !  wearily  the  winter  rain  is  falling! 
The  wailing  winter  winds  are  sadly  aighing 
Over  golden  sosmier  hopes  that  now  are  lying 
Fallen,  faded,  dead  or  dying. 

Dying,  one  and  allt 
O!  drearily  the  cAwing  rooks  are  calling 
From  the  blaated  cypress,  sere  and  withered. 
Bowed  and  broken,  tempest  shivered, 

Near  the  church  yard  walL 
Ah,  that  soft  and  gentle  touch  that  banished 
All  my  sorrows,  dark  sod  drear,  has  vanishedr 

Cruel  shroud  and  pall ! 
Would  my  worn  and  weary  heart  were  restiagr 
Finding  surcease  there  of  griefs  molesting. 
In  that  qviet  grave,  with  thee,  were  resting, 

Whero  the  shadows  &U. 
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If  there  be  one  thing  in  which 
the  ancient  writere  differ  from  the 
moderns  more  than  another,  it  seems 
to  Qs  to  be  this :  that  while  the 
aDcients  seem  steadilj  to  devote 
themselves  to  one  particular  de- 
partment, the  modems  essaj  alL 
Thus,  Homer  is  always  poet,  Hero- 
dotus is  always  historian,  Plato  is 
always  philosopher.    Even  in  after 
times,  we  find  very  many  of  the 
first  rank  of  writers   pursuing  ez- 
clnsdvely  some  one  department,  as 
Tasso,  Pope,  Shakspeare,  Words- 
worth, Bossuet,  and  Calvin  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  a  far  larger  class 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  modems, 
have  been  equally  distinguished  in 
several,  and    after    very   different 
provinces,  as  Milton,  Bacon,  Vol- 
taire, C^the,  Schiller,  Bulwer,  and 
•* many-sided"    Professor    Wilson. 
In  America  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  most  extraordinary  versatility 
in  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe.    But  the 
scholar  will  object  to  these  encyclo- 
pedical writers,  **rum  omnia  possu- 
fMU  omneB^  and  in  a  different  form, 
men  in  humbler  walks  of  life  will 
tell  us,  **  a  Jack  of  all  trades  is  good 
at  none.''    It  would  be  interesting 
to  consider  the  law  which  seems  to 
obtain  in  this  particular,  for  certain 
it  is,  that  those  versatile  writers 
who  confine  themselves  to  a  few 
branches,  always  excel  their  bre- 
thren  who  take  wider  fields;  as 
Milton  surpasses  Voltaire,  as  Goethe 
surpasses  Bulwer.    There  is  another 
point  of  view  in  which  this  fashion 
of  general  writing  is  to  be  depre- 
cateid,  tO  wit :  that  men  who  have 
nnmistakeably  brilliant  gifts  in  some 
one  department  rob  the  world  of 
great  accomplishments  by  leaving 
that  for  which  thev  are  qualified,  to 
^lend  their  lives  m  useless  toils  at 
some  branch  for  which  they  are 


utteriy  unfitted.  Of  all  nations  in 
the  world,  the  French  can  afford 
the  greatest  number  of  versatile 
writers;  but  we  must  say  that 
fickleness  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
ordinate conceit  on  the  other,  will 
be  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
their  eternal  vicissitude.  Witness 
Lamartine  quitting  literature  for 
politics  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
nej?Iecting  his  wonderful  poetical 
gins  in  order  to  write  '*  philosophi- 
cal histories."  Behold  Victor  Hugo, 
with  all  his  lyric  power,  wasting 
his  time,  debauching  his  talents  in 
attempting  to  create  what  he  fun- 
nily calls  ^  a  Shakspearean  drama  " 
in  France,  or  even  more  stupidly 
railing  at  Louis  Napoleon.  Thus, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  Lamar- 
tine's  "  Chute  cTun  Ange "  came 
very  near*  being  the  **  Fall  of  poet," 
and  Hugo's  ^  CkAtimens "  are  but 
the  echoes  of  this  former  glorious 
poetry.  In  Scribe's  play  of  **^van<, 
pendant^  ei  apris "  tnis  very  thing 
is  admirably  hit  off,  when  the  shoe- 
maker, who  has  become  a  magis- 
trate after  the  revolution,  answers 
a  complaint  of  on^  of  his  compa- 
triots, that  *Hhe  last  shoes  you 
made  for  me  pinched  me  so  I  can 
hardly  walk."  "Aha ! "  replies  the 
shoemaker  magistrate,  **  very  likely 
— since  I  became  a  magistrate  I 
have  rather  neglected  my  awl.  I 
don't  make  shoes  now — I  make 
motions."  This  fashion  of  writing 
on  all  subjects  becomes  doubly  de- 
plorable when  a  genius  like  Victor 
Hugo  descends  to  writing  such  trash 
as  "  Napoleon  le  petit,^  This  fatal 
error  is  not  confined  to  Hugo  and 
Lamartine,  inasmuch  as  all  literary 
men  in  France  have  l>een  putting 
themselves  forward  in  all  politico 
movements;  most  of  them  did 
little  in  reality — ^and  the  man  who 
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accomplished  most,  has  kept  out  of 
all  cliques,  and  has  refused  steadily 
to  prosecute  any  of  the  ordinary 
means  in  the  way  of  political  ad- 
vancement We  mean,  of  course, 
Beranobr,  who  has  given  us  an 
admirable  hit  at  this  sort  of  thing 
'  in  his  song  "  To  my  friends  who 
have  become  ministers."  Victor 
Hugo  may  thank  politics  and  mis- 
cellaneous writing  that  he  is  not 
the  greatest  poet  in  France,  for  it 
is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  he 
would  have  entirely  eclipsed  every 
poet  in  the  French  language  but 
for  his  waste  of  time  and  talents  in 
the  veriest  trifles.  He  has  written 
no  Lai  re,  no  Cid,  no  Athalie ;  his 
best  romance,  *' Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,"  is  rivalled  by  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  and  Consuelo ;  in  general, 
Paul  de  Rock  and  Dumas  are  more 
popular,  even  in  France;  many 
writers  put  Lamartine  before  him, 
as  poet,  and  DeVigny  rivals  him  in 
the  drama.  Had  all  hils  powera 
been  concentrated  on  any  one  de- 
partment what  a  wonderful  work 
miffht  he  have  accomplished  in 
life!  ^ 

Victor  Marie  Hugo  was  bom 
February  26th,  1802  ;  his  father 
was  then  a  Colonel  in  the  army  of 
Napoleon ;  his  mother  a  Vendean 
by  birth,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  Colonel  Hugo  a  pro- 
scribed royalist  Victor  was  car- 
ried with  his  mother  wherever  the 
army  moved  ;  thus,  as  he  says  him- 
self, ^  I  made  the  tour  of  Europe 
before  I  began  to  live."  In  1809, 
the  family  returned  to  France,  and 
at  the  old  convent  of  the  Feuil- 
lantcs,  where  they  took  up  their 
residence,  he  was  taught  the  classics 
by  an  old  royalist-general,  whom 
Madame  Hugo  was  generously  con- 
cealing from  the  police.  When 
his  father  became  a  General  and 
Major-domo  to  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  family  removed  to  Madrid. 
After  a  yearns  residence  in  Spain, 


they  returned  to  the  convent,  until 
the  restoration  in  1814.  The  dif- 
ference of  political  opinions  now 
caused  his  father  and  mother  to 
separate.  His  father  now  placed 
him  at  an  institution  preparatory  to 
the  Polytechnic  school.  In  1819^ 
Victor  Hugo  wrote  two  odes,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Floral 
f(§tes  at  Toulouse,  by  which  they 
were  both  crowned.  In  1822  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  odes 
and  ballads;  Louis XVIII  gave  him 
a  pension  of  8,000  francs,  which 
enabled  him  to  marr)'  the  lafly  of 
his  early  choice.  In  the  preface  of 
his  ""FeuiUes  cTanbomne^'  in  1831, 
we  find  him  wandering  wide  from 
his  "old  royalist  and  catholic  ideaa," 
and  talking  in  a  very  dififerent style 
of  politics  and  religion.  A  writer 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  for  April, 
1829,  spealu  thus  of  Hugo,  in  a 
review  of  his  odes:  ^'M.  Hugo  is 
an  ardent  royalist  of  a  class  little 
understood  here  (in  England).  Cha- 
teaubriand, in  his  earlier  works,  is 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  examples, 
De  la  Menais  is  its  apostle;  their 
religion  is  royalism,  God  is  the 
king  of  heaven — the  French  king, 
for  the  time  being,  is  his  priest  on 
earth-^St.  Louis  is  his  principal 
saint  The  principles  of  Chrislian- 
ity  are  shown  to  be  the  foundation 
of  their  monarchy,  and  their  mon- 
archy is  proved  to  be  the  firmest 
support  of  Christianity."  Yet,  Db 
LA  Menais  and  Huoo  have  both 
turned  republicans,  and  Db  la 
Menais  has  gone  to  war  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself  1  A  few 
years  make  a  vast  number  of 
changes. 

At  first,  Hugo  was  received  with 
acdamations  by  the  royalists ;  Cha- 
teaubriand called  him  ^  B enfant 
Sublimed  In  the  preface,  before 
alluded  to,  and  in  that  of  ^Marian 
de  Lorme,"  he  takes  very  bold,  revo- 
lutionary grounds,  "  my  old  royal- 
ist and  catholic  opinions  have  been 
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swept  away  by  ten  years  of  expe- 
rience," d^c,  and  as  he  says  in  the 
note  dated  July,  1853,  and  prefixed 
to  his  "  Poesies J^  of  all  larlders 
which  lead  from  darkness  to  light, 
tUe  most  difficult  to  climb  is  cer- 
tainly this — to  be  born  an  aristocrat 
and  royalist,  and  to  become  a  demo- 
crat In  1846,  Louis  Phillippe,  in 
«pite  of  Hugo's  well  known  opin- 
ions, made  him  peer  of  France.  He 
was  not  seduced  by  his  position 
from  his  fixed  principles,  for  in  two 
years  after  his  promotion,  we  find 
him  advo(;ating  extreme  republican 
and  revolutionary  doctrines.  After 
tlie  fall  of  Louis  Phillippe,  Hugo 
was  a  member  successively  of  the 
constituent  and  national  assemblies. 
In  1849,  he  was  President  of  the 
Peace  OonjQrress.  The  first  attempts 
of  Louis  Napoleon  were  perfectly 
understood  by  Hugo,  who  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
resentment  of  the  future  emperor, 
by  his  bold  and  incessant  attacks. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  coup 
d*etat,  Hugo  was  obliged  to  fiy  to 
Brussels  in  disguise,  and  thence  to 
Jersey,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
1st.  Poetry;  Victor  Hugo  has 
published  nine  volumes  of  poems. 
in  nothing  does  hh  amazing  versar 
tility  appear  so  conspicuously  as  in 
his  poeticAl  writings.  Every  species, 
every  form,  every  modification  of 
poetry  appears  in  these  nine  vol- 
umes ;  the  ode,  the  love  ditty,  the 
romantic  ballad,  elegy,  satire;  the 
pathetic,  the  descriptive,  the  ten- 
der, the  scofling,  the  fierce,  and 
above  all  the  melancholy,  float 
through  these  volumes  in  unending 
variety.  The  first  volume  of  odes 
—written  in  his  royalist  days — ^is 
really  very  tiresome  with  its  royal- 
ism,  the  subjects  chosen  being  so 
much  after  one  style,  as  "*  Louis 
XVIIl,"  **  Re-establishment  of  the 
Statute  of  Henri  IV,"  "Death  of 
the  Duke  de Berry,"  "Birth  of  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,"  "  Baptism  of 


the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,"  <fec.  Many 
of  the  other  poems  in  the  two 
volumes  of  Odes,  are  really  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  summd  laude  digni, 
"  The  Orientals,"  his  next  poeti- 
cal work,  comes  to  us  in  all  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  siesta  reverie — it 
is  richly  colored,  carefully  polished, 
and  contains  Hugo^s  highest  flights. 
"  Autumn  Leaves,"  his  next  book,  is 
in  a  very  different  vein ;  it  is  a 
volume  of  tender,  domestic  feeling. 
The  poem,  **What  is  felt  on  a 
Mountain,"  has  been  much  noticed 
in  this  collection;  and,  unusual  as 
it  is  to  find  high  taste  and  popular- 
ity agree  as  to  a  certain  poem's 
merit,  we  are  sure  that  the  coinci- 
dence in  this  particular  case  is  per- 
fectly just.  "  The  Songs  of  Twi- 
light," followed  this  volume ;  in 
this  collection,  Hugo  grows  more 
and  more  melancholy.  Lamenta- 
tions over  the  vanished  dreams  of 
youth,  and  cries  of  pathetic  despair 
a«  to  the  future,  written  in  a  sort  of 
Ossianic  mist,  render  this  book  fas- 
cinating in  the  extreme.  In  com- 
mon with  his  preceding  poetry, 
these  exquisite  lays  are  profusely 
loaded  with  the  very  richest  ima- 
gery, and  polished  into  the  most 
harmonious  form.  "i^»  Voix  In- 
<m€ttr€«,"  which  followed  this  book, 
be  it  said  in  all  candor,  is  a  most 
stupid  aflkir.  As  a  distinguished 
critic  has  said,  "  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume,  the  warmest 
a^lmirers  of  Victor  Hugo  stood 
mute  with  sorrow  and  chagrin.  His 
poetic  vein  seemed  exhausted,  and 
France  began  to  deplore  the  pre- 
mature decline  of  her  most  brilliant 
poetic  star.  "  It  is  a  chronicle  of 
faniilV  aflSictions,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  so  tiresome,  except  those 
lengthy,  detailed  accounts  which 
some  elderly  ladies  delight  to  give 
of  all  their  "ailments"  and  sick- 
ness, during  a  period  of*  thirty 
years.  Hugo's  book  is  unfortu- 
nately only  too  much  of  the  same 
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order.  **Les  Rayons  et  les  ombres  " 
is  luckily,  however,  Hugo's  greatest 
book;  undoubtedly  the '' Oriihitales" 
contains  passages  of  his  highest 
power,  but  "  Les  rayons  et  les  om- 
bres" is  much  better  sustained. 
These  poems  are  less  extravagant, 
less  spasmodic,  and  far  more  elabo- 
rate than  any  of  his  writings  what- 
ever ;  but  still  they  are  inconsistent, 
illogical  and  contradictory.  **Le8 
Contemplations"  is  a  most  French 
and  Hugoish  volume ;  from  good 
to  bad,  from  sublimely  tender  to 
ridiculously  inflated — this  is  '*  a  col- 
lection of  transitions  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  other." 

Be  it  remembered  that  Hugo's 
doctrine  is,  that  as  we  find  good  and 
bad  side  by  side  in  the  world,  so 
we  are  to  look  for  it  in  literature, 
and  while  attempting  to  prove  his 
theory  by  placing  virtue  and  vice 
in  the  most  nauseous  contrasts — in 
his  plays  and  novels — he  comes 
much  nearer  proving  it  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  writes.  We  shall 
notice  this  peculiarity  more  at  large 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  real- 
ly monstrous,  but  as  really  wonder- 
fiil  dramas.  "  Les  Contemplatums  " 
is  a  most  harrowing  book;  the 
principal  subject  being  the  death 
by  drowning  of  his  daughter,  a 
bride  of  six  months.  The  husband 
of  this  unfortunate  lady  would  not 
survive  her,  but  died  with  her.  Of 
course,  Hugo  celebrates  every  pos- 
sible point  of  the  story  ;  and  most 
of  his  poems  are  specimens  of  the 
highest  extravagance  and  bathos. 
The  expression  is  tortured  into  the 
most  hideous  shapes,  the  feeling  is 
usually  utterly  preposterous,  and 
the  larger  half  of  the  volufne  is 
simply  laughable  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  intensely  pathetic. 
Still,  we  find  here  and  there  an  ex- 
quisite touch ;  as,  for  example,  the 
description  of  his  daughter's  affec- 
tionate behavior  towards  himself, 
which  he  has  never  surpassed ;  but 


these  touches  are  preciously  few 
and  far  between.  ^^Les  Ckdiimens^ 
written  against  Louis  Napoleon, 
contains  some  very  fine,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  execrable  poetry.  His 
versatility  appears  with  perhi^ 
more  effect  in  this  than  in  any  of 
his  works.  Now,  be  pours  forth  a 
plaintive  threnody  over  some  dead 
republican  —  now  a  fierce  satire 
against  the  perjured  emperor — now 
a  wild  hymn  to  liberty,  and  present- 
ly a  bitter,  sarcastic  lampoon  on  the 
court  and  courtiers  of  *^  Napoleon 
le  petitP  •*  Hugo  never  wrote  an j 
thing  half  so  fine  in  all  his  life,  as 
some  parts  of  this  volume,  but  six 
thousand  lines  of  imprecation  are 
too  muck^  says  Lamartine.  This 
volume  is  sometimes  very  powerful, 
but  oftener  extremely  undignified 
and  extravagant  Yet,  the  lines 
beginning,  ^  0  drapeaux  du  pass^j 
si  beaux  dans  Us  kistoires^^  &c^  are 
superb.  Still  the  vast  majority  of 
these  poems  are  the  merest  rant 
and  iustian. 

In  attempting  to  notice  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Victor  Hugo's 
poetry,  we  find  ourselves  about  to 
undertake  an  almost  impossible 
task.  What  does  he  treat  oft 
Every  thing.  What  style?  All 
sorts  and  descriptions,  from  the  best 
to  the  worst.  What  does  he  be- 
lieve in  ?  Nothing  long  at  a  time, 
and  many  shades  of  opinions  fill 
his  many  books.  In  despair,  we 
think  we  hear  our  reader  ask,  is 
Hugo  not  a  roan  ?  Yes,  verily — 
and  that  which  is  characteristic  of 
him,  and  the  only  thing  at  all 
characteristic,  is  his  humanity.  He 
loves  nature,  and  in  her  materiality 
and  vicissitude,  he  hears  manifold 
voices  telling  us  of  the  spiritual 
and  eternal ;  his  warm  heart  beats 
responsively  to  every  other  man's, 
he  clasps  hands  with  all  the  species 
as  a  brother.  Such  a  variety  of  ma- 
chinery is  employed,  such  diversity 
of  subjects  treated,  such  different 
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opinioiiB  defended,  that  it  is  scarce- 
\j  possible  that  any  reader  will 
peruse  Victor  Hugo  without  going 
into  raptures  over  some  particular 
volume  or  poem.  His  grand  his- 
toric music,  his  vivid  imagination, 
bis  fervent  home  affection,  his 
scathing  satire,  his  exquisitely  sweet 
romanticism,  his  bewitching  senti- 
mentality, his  melancholy  nalo  of 
pensiveness — some  one  or  more  of 
theee  will  be  sure  to  find  an  en- 
trance into  every  reader's  heart  If 
there  be  one  thing  in  his  writings 
which  pleases  us  more  than  the 
rest,  it  is  that  vague,  dream-like, 
jet  delightful  sadness  which  hangs 
around  many  of  his  poems  like  a 
warm,  golden  hued  atmosphere; 
that 

**  Joyous  sadneM  which  surpasseth  joy/* 
Pensive  and  tender,  quiet,  **  most 
musical,  most  melantsholy,"  the 
charm  of  this  peculiar  power  is  as 
indescribable  by  words  as  it  is  in- 
definite and  pleasing  in  experience. 
Memories  of  half  obliterated  love, 
dreams  of  vanished  but  once  gol- 
den hopes, regret,  ennui,  and  visions 
of  the  unattainable,  these  with  their 
many  sweet  varieties  and  alternations 
make  up  the  themes  upon  which 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  undisputed  and 
indisputable  master  of  the  lyre ;  they 
are  peculiarly  and  charactertisti- 
eally  human  ;  his  ^  Son  nam''  is 
one  of  these  sweet,  tender  poems  of 
V.  Hugo,  and  although  it  must  of 
course  lose  something  in  transla- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  say  tliat  the 
following  version  is  admirably  writ- 
ten, and  preserves  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine: 

"  HIK  WAME.** 

A  lily's  pure  perfume,  a  halo's  light. 
The  eyemng's  voices  minfrling  far  above, 
The  hoar's  mysterious    farewell    in  its 
%ht, 
The  plaintive  story  told 
By  a  dear  friend  who  grieves,  yet  is  con- 
soled, 


The  sweet,  soft  murmur  of  a  kiss  of  love ; 
The  scarf,  seven-tinted,  which  the  hurri- 
cane 
Leaves  in  the  clouds,  a  trophy  to  the  sun. 

The  well  remembered  tone 
Which,  surely  hoped  for,  greets  the  ear 

again; 
The  pure  wish  of  a  virgin  heart ;  the  beam 
That  hovers  o'er  an  infiuit's  earliest  dream 
The  voices  of  a  distant  choir ;  the  sighs 
That  fabulous  Memnon  breathed  of  yore, 

to  greet 
The  coming  dawn ;— the  tone,  whose  mur- 
murs rise. 
Then  with  a  cadence  tremulous  expire ; 
These  and  all  else  the  spirit  dreams  of 

sweet. 
Are  not  so  sweet  as  her  dear  name,  oh 

lyre! 
Pronounce  it  very  softly  like  a  prayer ; 
Yet  be  it  heard  the  buraen  of  a  song ! 
Ah !  let  it  be  a  sacred  light  to  shine 
In  the  dim  fane ;  the  secret  word,  which 

there 
Trembles  forever  on  one  faithful  tongue 
In  the  lone  shadowy  silence  of  the  shrine. 
But  oh,  or  e'er,  in  words  of  flame 
My   Muse   unmindful,  with  the  meaner 

crowd 
Of  names  by  worthless  Pride   revealed 

aloud 
Should  dare  to  blend  her  dear  and  honor- 
ed name 
By  fond  affection  set  apart 
And  hidden  like  a  treasure  in  my  heart  I 
My  strain,  soft-syllabled,  should  meet  the 

ear 
Like  sacred  murac,  heard  upon  the  knees ; 
The  air  should  vibrate  to  iu  harmonies, 
As  if,  light  hovering  in  the  atmosphere, 
An  angel,  viewless  to  the  mortal  eye 
With  his  fine  pinions  shook  it,  rustling 
nigh!" 

There  is  as  yet,  no  volume  of 
Victor  Hugo^s  poems  translated 
into  English.  Quite  a  number  of 
his  shorter  pieces  have  been  ren- 
dered into  our  language  by  various 
hands  and  with  various  degrees  of 
success,  and  may  be  found  in  many 
of  the  periodicals,  but  no  one  has 
yet  undertaken  to  present  him  to 
ns  as  Young  gave  us  much  of  Stran- 
ger, and  as  portions  of  M.  de  La- 
martine's  poems  were  published  by 
James  T.  Smith. 

2d.  Victor  Hugo  has  published 
four  novels:  "Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,"  "  Hans  d'Island,"  "  Bug  Jar- 
gal,*^  and  the  **  Last  Days  of  a  Con- 
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deroned."  Of  these, "  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,"  is  by  far  the  best ;  and,  we 
must  say,  in  our  opinion  the  great- 
est work  of  modern  fiction,  Consuelo 
and  the  Wandering  Jew  n^t  bein^ 
excepted.  The  orif^inality  of  the  en- 
tire conceptfon,  tlie  graphic  power, 
the  nervous  eloquence  of  this  work, 
put  it  very  far  ahead  of  any  eon- 
temporary  writings ;  be  it  frankly 
admitted,  however,  that  the  scenes 
are  often  most  tediously  spun  out, 
and  all  manner  of  episodes  abound. 
The  beautiful  Egyptian  (jirl,  Esmer- 
alda, the  amorous  and  inconsistent 
Claude,  the  frightful  dwarf,  Quasi- 
modo, the  foolish  Captain  Phoebus, 
and,  above  alt,  the  grand  oTd  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  which  seems 
almost  to  be  alive,  and  instinct  with 
personality,  Louis  XI,  the  Court, 
ancient  Paris,  painted  rn  the  rich- 
est colors,  present  to  oor  minds  in 
reading  this  extraordinary  book, 
the  bewiFdering  fascination  of  some 
gorgeous  series  of  dissolving  views. 
Well  might  the  historian  Michelet, 
when  he  wished  to  pay  Victor  Hugo 
the  highest  comptiment,  call  him 
^*  the  mighty  master  who  has  made 
Notre  Dame  his  own." 

"  Hans  cTIdund^  says  Vericour, 
'^is  a  monstrous  creation  in  the 
form  of  a  romance."  It  may  be, 
however,  due  to  charity  to  state 
that  this  extraordinary  pro<iuction 
was  the  work  of  Hugo's  youth. 
The  hero  of  this  tale  is  a  nonde- 
script, with  some  human  qualities, 
but  with  many  niore  of  the  traits 
of  a  brute.  His  terrible  strength, 
his  life  in  solitary  caves,  his  hide- 
ous appearance,  h^s  fondness  for 
blood,  all  of  which  are  fully  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  unnatural  and 
revolting  of  plots,  render  this  vol- 
ume, indeed,  a  "  tale  of  terror."  It 
is  a  monstrosity  which  we  would 
advise  all  readers  who  have  any 
regard  for  their  nerves,  to  let  alone. 
It  is  extravagant,  fantastical,  and 
often  disgusting.. 


"  Bug  Jar  gat  ^  is  written  in  the 
same  nervously  vigorous  style,  and 
all  its  eccentric  characters  are 
drawn  with  great  power,  and,  we 
may  say,  with  a  kind  of  grotesque 
novelty  which  is  fearful  and  yet  of 
that  sort  that  *^  we  cannot  choose 
but  hear."^  The  scene  is  laid  io 
Hayti,  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  negroes.  Bug  JargaPs  devoted 
friendship,  his  n<%le  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  bis  friend, 
Captain  D'Auvemay  with  Ae  im^ 
penetrable  melancholy  and  ua- 
ehanging  lamentations  of  the  Cap- 
tain redeem  in  some  degree,  the  ex- 
travagant absurdities  of  the  rest  of 
the  plot  and  characters.  Habibrah 
is  one  of  those  hideous  monsters  in 
mind  and  body  whicrh  so  much  de- 
h'jSfht  V.  Hugo;  Habibrah  is  aa 
Obi,  buffoon,  sham  Catholic  priesi, 
who  ridicules  all  the  services  of  thia 
Church,  an  assassin,  a  dwarf — and 
in  one  word,  a  '*  first  class  horror.'* 
The  descriptions  ia  this  book  are 
amazingly  picturesque,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  diction,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  inatagery  unsurpassed  bj 
any  thing,  even  of  Victor's  best 
writings. 

From  "  Bug  Jargaf^  we  select 
for  translation.  Captain  D'Auveray'e 
account  of  his  struggle  with  Habi- 
brah on  thebriak  of  an  awfiil  pre- 
cipice. "I  cannot  tell  you  how 
mouinful  was  this  cry  of  terror  and 
suffering.  I  forgot  all ;  it  was  nc^ 
longer  au  enemy,  a  traitor,  an  as- 
sassin, it  wa&  an  unhappy  wretch 
whom  a  little  effort  on  my  part 
could  save  from  a  frightful  death* 
He  implored  me  so  pitiably.  All 
words,  all  reproa<ihes  had  now  been 
useless  and  ridiculous;  the  need  of 
assistance  appeared  urgent  I  low- 
ered  mysell^  and  kneeling  along  the 
brink,  with  one  of  my  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the 
root  of  which  supported  the  unfor- 
tunate Hibibrah,  I  extended  him 
the  other*   As  soon  aa  it  waa  within 
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his  reach,  be  seized  it  with  both 
bands  with  a  prodigious  force,  and 
&r  from  aiding^  me  by  raising  him- 
self I  felt  that  he  sought  to  drag 
me  along  with  him  into  the  abyss. 
If  the  trunk  of  the  tree  had  not 
afforded  me  so  firm  a  support,  I 
would  have  been  assuredly  torn 
from  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  by 
the  violent  and  unexpected  jerks  of 
Ihis  miserable  crpature.  "Villain  !" 
I  cried,  **what  are  you  doing? "  **I 
avenge  myself,"  replied  he,  with  a 
ringing  and  diabolical  laugh.  "  Ah  I 
I  have  thee  at  last  1  Fool  1  thou 
hast  delivered  thyself  up.  Thou 
wast  safe,  I  was  lost,  and  thou  en- 
tereAt  willingly  the  mouth  of  the 
crocodile  bemuse  it  has  sighed  after 
having  roared  !  I  am  consoled  by 
the  thought  that  my  death  is  ven- 
geance. Thou  art  taken  in  the 
trap,  and  I  shall  have  a  human 
companion  among  the  fishes  of  the 
lake!"  "Ah,  traitor!"  cried  I, 
^  what  sort  of  recompense  dost  thou 
give  for  my  attempt  to  rescue  thee 
from  thy  danger?"  "Truly,"  re- 
plied he,  "  I  know  that  I  could  have 
saved  myself  with  thee,  but  I  pre- 
fer that  thou  should'st  die  witli  me. 
I  desire  thy  death  more  than  my 
own  life.  Come!"  At  the  same 
time  his  hands,  bronzed  and  hard, 
contracted  upon  mine  with  unheard 
of  power,  his  eyes  sparkled,  his 
mouth  foamed,  his  strength,  of 
which  he  had  so  mournfully  la- 
mented the  loss  a  few  moments 
before,  had  all  returned  to  him, 
hightened  by  rage  and  revenge. 
His  feet  fastened  like  two  claws  on 
the  sides  ^  the  precipice,  and  he 
bounded  like  a  tiger  on  the  root, 
whii-h,  becoming  entangled  in  his 
clothes,  held  him  up  in  spite  of 
himself;  for  he  had  wished  to  break 
it,  in  order  to  throw  all  his  weight 
against  me,  and  drag  me  more 
speedily  into  the  chasm.  At  times, 
he  interrupted  the  frightful  laugh 
that  disfigured  his  face,  to  bite  the 


root  furiously.  One  might  have 
said  that  the  horrible  demon  of  the 
chasm  was  trying  to  drag  down  his 
prey  into  his  palace  of  immeasu- 
rable abysses  and  impenetrable 
shadows.  One  of  my  feet  was 
luckily  fastened  in  a  fissure  of  the 
rock,  ray  arm  was  wrapped  around 
the  tree  which  supported  me,  and  I 
struggled  ngainst  the  efforts  of  the 
dwarf  with  all  the  energy  which 
the  sentiment  of  self-preservation 
can  give  at  such  a  moment.  From 
time  to  time,  with  great  pain,  I 
raised  my  breast,  and  called  with 
all  my  strength,  Buo  Jaroal!  Bui 
the  tumult  of  the  cataract  and  the 
distance  left  me  but  little  hope  that 
he  could  hear  my  voice.  Mean< 
while,  the  dwarf,  who  had  not  ex- 
pected such  resistance,  redoubled 
his  furious  jerks.  I  began  to  lose 
my  strength,  notwithstanding  this 
struggle  had  lasted  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  relate  it. 
An  insupportable  pain  almost  paral- 
ized  my  arm ;  my  head  grew  dizzy, 
pale  and  confused  glimmerings 
crossed  my  eyes;  a  ringing  filled 
my  ears ;  I  heard  the  creaking  of 
the  root  which  was  ready  to  break, 
the  laughter  of  the  monster  ready 
to  fall,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  yawning  gulf  approached  nearer 
to  me. 

Before  giving  up  all  to  weakness 
and  despair,  I  tried  a  last  call ;  col- 
lecting all  my  sinking  powers,  I 
shoutSl  once  more,  Bug  Jargal! 
The  barking  of  a  dog  answered  me, 
I  knew  it  was  Rask ;  I  turned  my 
eyes;  —  Bug  Jargal  and  his  dog 
were  on  the  border  of  the  gap.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  had  heard 
my  voif^e  or  had  been  led  hither 
by 

saw       ^  _, 

cried  he.  Babibrah,  fearing  my 
rescue,  cried,  foaming  with  rage, 
"  Come,  then  1  come !  and  gathered 
for  the  final  struggle  the  remainder 
of  bis  supernatural  strength.**    At 


some  uneasiness  for  me.    He 
my    danger.    "Hold    fast!" 
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this  momeat,  my  arm  being  wea- 
ried out,  let  go  the  tree.  It  was 
all  over  with  me,  when  I  felt 
myself  seized  from  behind ;  it  was 
Rask  1  At  a  Bign  from  his  master 
he  had  leaped  &om  the  gap  to  the 
platform,  and  his  mouth  held  me 
powerfully  by  the  skirts  of  my  coat 
This  unexpected  assistance  saved 
me.  Hibibrah  had  consumed  his 
strength  in  his  last  effort,  while  I 
recalled  mine  to  free  my  hand  from 
his.  His  fingers,  numbed  and  stiff, 
were  compelled  to  loose  their  grasp; 
the  root,  so  long  tried,  broke  under 
his  weight;  and  while  Rask  was 
dragging  me  backwanls,  the  mis- 
erable dwarf  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  foam  of  the  cataract,  even  while 
throwing  back  maledictions  against 
me,  which  I  heard  not,  bnt  which 
fell  with  him  into  the  abyss." 

"  The  last  day  of  a  Condemned^ 
we  must  confess,  is  not  much  to  our 
taste.  Hugo's  inveterate  love  of 
the  extravagant,  bizarre,  and  ultra- 
sentimental  displays  itself,  at  full 
size  in  this  volume.  It  is  written 
against  capital  punishment,  and  the 
excitement  produ«;ed  by  public  exe- 
cutions; and  we  are  sure  that  no 
sentimentalist  even-,  can  deny  that 
the  tendency  of  this  book  is  evil. 
While  the  book  itself  is  merely 
morbid,  it  still  prepares  the  way 
for,  and  what  is  more,  a  desire  for 
more  of  such  terrors;  which  is  a 
state  of  taste  and  feeling  equally  to 
be  deprecated  in  morals  and  in 
literature.  The  whole  volume  is 
as  deeply  incarnadined  with  mor- 
bid sentimentalism  and  bad  logic 
as  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther  "  and 
•'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

8d.  In  the  Dramatic  line,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  written  seven  dramas^ 
most  of  which  have  attained  very 
widespread  fame ;  and  which  will 
rest,  for  their  appreciation  and  pop- 
ularity, on  very  much  the  same 
rund  as  his  romances.  "•  Marion 
Lorme^  ia  usually  regarded  as 


his  best  Drama,  but  we  suspect 
that  his  moral  (?)  in  this  play  will 
scarcely  become  popular,  at  least 
in  this  latitude;  for  it  is  no  less 
than  this,  that  Marion,  (the  cele- 
brated courtesan  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII,)  who  is  a  Demon  in  the 
first  act,  becomes  an  angel  in  the  fifth, 
solely  through  the  magic  of  getting 
in  love !  This  play  has  been  elabor- 
ately analyzed  and  puffed  by  the 
French  critics  of  every  calibre, 
from  the  newspaper  scribblers  up 
to  Saint  Beuve,  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  eloquence,  it  really  seems  to 
us  that  this  plentiful  argument 
might  as  well  have  been  employed 
in  defence  of  Paul  de  Kock's  mor- 
ality or  Soulie's  reasoning.  That 
we  should  pity  an  unfortunate 
woman  who  has  fallen  and  ^nned, 
is  not  only  natural,  but  absolutely 
a  Christian  duty,  when  she  repents ; 
but  to  hold  up  a  vile  prostitute, 
as  purified  by  falling  in  love,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  admiration,  is 
as  shocking  to  our  moral  sense  as 
it  is  in  open  contradiction  to  all 
history.  Mark  you,  he  does  not 
even  pretend  that  she  was  an  inno- 
cent, but  slandered  woman  ;  she  is 
represented  as  quite  evil  enough 
at  the  opening  of  the  play ;  but  in 
the  end,  she  falls  deeply  in  love — ^a 
courtesan  in  love!  and  thus  she 
becomes  purified  1  From  first  to 
last,  the  volume  is,  as  to  history, 
entirely  fiction;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  it  was  interdicted — 
before  the  ^'  admirable  revolution  of 
1830."  One  of  the  most  ingenious 
apologists  for  this  play  says,  in  con- 
cluding his  sketch  of  it,  "  The  con- 
clusion of  the  drama  moves  to  pity 
and  sympathy,  and  leaves  on  the 
mind  a  wholesome  impression  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  showing  how 
difficult  It  is  for  subsequent  contri- 
tion and  atonement  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  vice.  Still,  the  fitness 
of  such  a  character  as  Marion  de 
Lorme,  to  become  the  heroine  of  a 
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jMece,  may  be  doubted ;  much  dif- 
ler^ice  of  opinion  exists  on  the 
pointy  and  a  threat  deal  may  he  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question /^^ 
We  opine  not. 

*^  Hernani^  we  are  inclined  to 
regarrl  as  Hugo's  best  play ;  it  was 
all  the  rage  in  Paris  when  it  first 
appeared,  and  astonished  the  critics, 
while  it  delighted  the  people.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  Hugo's  writings, 
there  is  very  little  regard  shown  to 
rules  of  composition  or  even  gram- 
mar itself^  and  not  the  slightest  care 
as  to  historical  accuracy ;  with  less, 
perhaps,  of  his  usual  rant  and  ex- 
travagance, and  with  occasional 
passages  of  the  greatest  merit 
From  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  ad- 
mirable translation,  we  select  the 
following  scene,  between  the  lovers, 
in  the  fifth  act 


Damta  SoL — Dearest !   at  length   they 

leave  us.     By  yon  moon 
It  should  be  late. 

HemanL'^And  can  it  come  too  soon, 
The  hour  that  frees  us  firom  the  listening 

crowd, 
To  breathe  our  sighs,  so  long  suppressed, 

.  aloud  T 
Donna  Sol. — The  noise   disturbed   me. 

Must  we  not  confess 
Rejoicing  stuns  the  sense  of  happiness  T 
Hematd. — 'Tis  true ;  for  happiness  is  kin 

to  rest, 
And    writes   its  lessons    slowly  in   the 

breast 
When  busy  pleasure  strews  iu  path  with 

flowers, 
Or  breaks  the  silence  of  its  quiet  bowers, 
It  flics ;  and  if  it  smile,  its  smile  appears 
Far  less  allied  to  laughter  than  to  tears. 
•  -••••  w|,y  j,|,ou,j  I  bear  in  mind 

The  tattered  garments  that  I  leare  be- 
hind? 

In  mourning  to  my  palace  I  repair, 

An  angel  of  the  Lord  awaits  me  there. 

I  bid  the  fallen  column's  shaft  aspire ; 

On  my  ancesrnil  hearth  I  light  its  fire ; 

I  ope  its  casemenu  to  the  wind,  which 
sporU 

'Mid  the  rank  herbage  of  its  grass-grown 
courts; 

I  weed  the  herbage  from  the  creviced 
stone, 

And  seat  my  house's  honor  on  its  throne ; 

My  King  restores  me  to  my  ancient  right, 

My  seat  in  council  and  my  crest  in  fight. 


Come,  then,  in  blushing  beauty,  come,  my 

bride 
Lay  the  sad  memory  of  the  past  aside; 
That  past  is  all  unsaid,  unseen,  undone ; 
I  start  afresh,  a  glorious  course  to  run. 
I  know  not  if  'tis  madness  fires  my  heart, 
I  love  you,  I  possess  you— end  am  blest ! 
Donna  8ol.  ♦  •  *  *   One  little  moment, 

to  indulge  the  sight 
With   the   rich  beauty  of   the   summer 

night. 
The  harp  is  silent,  and  the  torch  is  dim,— » 
Night  and  ourselves  together.     To  the 

brim 
The  cup  of  our  felicity  is  filled. 
Each  sound  is  mute  each  harsh  sensation 

stilled. 
Dost  thou  think  that,  e'en  while  nature 

•      sleeps 
Some  power  its  amorous  vigils  o'er  us 

Keeps? 
No  cloud  in  heaven; — ^while  all  around 

repose. 
Come  taste  with  me  the  fragrance  of  the 

rose. 
Which  loads  the  night-air  with  its  musky 

breath. 
While  all  around  is  still  as  Nature's  death. 
E'en  as  you  spoke— iind   gentle   words 

were  those 
Spoken  by  you, — the  silver  moon  uprose; 
How  that  mysterious  union  of  her  rays 
With  your  impassioned  accents  made  its 

way 
Straight  to  my  heart !  I  could  have  wished 

to  die 
In  that  pale  moonlight,  and  while  thou 

wert  by ! 
Hemani.'— 'Thy  words  are  music,  and  thy 

strain  of  love 
Is  borrowed   from  the  choir  of  heaven 

above. 
Donna  Sol. — Night  is  too  silent,  darkness 

too  profound. 
Oh  for  a  star  to  shine,  a  voice  to  sound — 
To  raise  some  sudden  strain  of  music  now 
Suited  to  night ! 

Hemani. — Capricious  girl !  your  vow 
Was  passed  for  silence,  and  to  be  released 
From  the  thronged  tumult  of  the  bridal 

feast. 
Donna  Sol, — Yes ;  but  a  bird  to  carol  in 

the  field,— 
A  nightingale,  in  moss  and  shade  con- 
cealed,^ 
A   distant  flute — for  music's  strain  can 

roll 
To  soothe  the  heart,  and  harmonize  the 

soul,^ 
Oh !  'twould  be  bliss  to  listen! " 

[Sound  of  a  horn  in  the  distance.'] 

This  hour  brings   on    the   ca- 
tastrophe, which,  although    wil4 
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enough,  is  not  near  so  extrava- 
gantly arranged  as  most  of  Hugo's 
finales. 

Of  "  Crorfiwell^  we  will  only  say 
just  now,  that  it  is  not  so  strained 
or  fantastical  as  most  of  Hugo's  wri- 
tings, although  openly  at  war  with 
all  taste,  criticism  and  history.  We 
shall  speak  more  at  large  of  the 
preface  to  this  play,  in  a  future 
article,  in  which  we  will  discuss 
and  review  the  controversy  between 
the  '*  Classic  and  Romantic"  schools 
of  France.  The  Drama  itself  does 
nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  esUib- 
lishing  the  romantic-school  doc- 
trines of  the  preface;  it  being  the 
flattest  and  purest  of  Hugo's  wri- 
tings. His  other  four  Dramas,  "  Le 
JRoi  s'amtise^  ^  Angela^  ^^  Marie 
Tudor ^  and  Lucrice  Borgia^  are 
utterly  unfit  to  be  either  read  or 
acted.  History, in  its  plainest  state- 
ments, is  set  at  naught ;  taste,  even 
decency  constantly  violated,  all 
rules  of  criticism  and  composition 
transgressed,  and  for  what?  Sim- 
ply as  part  of  an  attempt  to  prove 
his  favorite  doctrine,  that  the  more 
a  contrast  is  hightened,  just  to  that 
degree  is  interest  awakened  and 
kept  up ;  in  a  word,  that  the  gro- 
tesque and  monstrous,  in  their  most 
fantastic  or  hideous  forms,  are  the 
surest  appliances  in  order  to  show 
virtue,  truth  and  excellence  in  their 
full  glory.  In  ^Le  Eoi  8*amiLse^ 
Triboulet,  the  deformed,  disgusting 
buffoon  and  pander  to  the  king's 
vices,  is  invested  with  the  most 
exalted  parental  affection?  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,  though  a  confessed 
poisoner,  adulteress  and  first-class 
tigress,  is  glorified  by  all  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  and  solicitude  of 
maternal  love !  Marion  de  Lorme, 
with  all  her  prostitution  and  vices, 
becomes  a  saint,  because  she  falls 
in  love!  The  imaginary  amours 
and  infidelities  of  Marie  Tudor  are 
to  highten  the  little  good  in  human 
nature,  and  by  contrast,  the  abund- 


ant villainies  and  appalling  vices  of 
^  Angela^  to  illustrate  the  ciaims 
of  virtue  and  the  rarity  of  chastity 
and  honor.  The  strangest  part  of 
the  whole  business  is,  that  these 
works  have  been,  and  still  are,  im- 
mensely popular  in  France,  (jrossly 
offensive  to  all  good  taste,  radically 
opposed  to  ever}'  precept  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  plainest  facts  of  history  and  the 
best-founded  rules  of  criticism,  and 
even  decency  sometimes,  it  doea 
seem  that  the  writers  of  the  ^  con^ 
vulsiue  school'"  imagine  that  in 
getting  rid  of  the  ^everlasting 
unities," — as  Hugo  calls  them, — 
they  were  entitled  to  dismiss  all 
regard  for  the  proprieties  alike  of 
literature  and  society.  We  are  not 
taking  up  the  quarrel  for  the  ""  clas- 
sic" school ;  we  are  well  aware  that 
Corneille  and  Racine  were  cramped 
by  its  requisitions,  and  a  fortiori 
that  the  minor  writers  of  the  school 
were  worse  off;  we  know  Uiat  thej 
committed  a  great  blunder  in  giv- 
ing up  to  the  **  unity  and  Aristotle  " 
doctrine.  As  Carlyle  says  of  Vol- 
taire's idea  of  poetry,  so  say  we  of 
the  classic  school :  ^'  A  tragedy,  a 
poem,  with  him,  is  not  to  be  a 
manifestation  of  man's  reason  in 
forms  suitable  to  his  sense,  but 
rather  a  highly-complex  egg^ance, 
to  be  danc^  before  the  king,  to  a 
given  tune  and  without  breaking  a 
single  ^gg^  But  this  convulsion 
school,  consisting  of  Balzac^  Soulie, 
Paul  de  Kock,  Madame  Geo.  Sand, 
Jos.  de  Lorme,  (St  Beuve,)  Sue, 
Janin  and  Hugo,  with  their  manj 
imitators,  choose  for  their  subjects, 
and  elaborate  into  the  most  fascina- 
ting works,  adorned  with  the  richest 
imagery  and  the  most  profusely 
ornamented  and  nervously -eloquent 
style,  the  terrible,  the  loathsome, 
the  blood-chilling.  Church-legends, 
German  stories,  dark  feudal  castles, 
the  charnel-house,  the  grave,  the 
guillotine,  parricide,  incest,  assaasi- 
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nation,  robbery,  anon,  rape ;  cham- 
bers where  drunkenness  and  lust 
are  revelling,  damp  graves  whereon 
impious  despair  sits  wailing  aloud, 
the  deserted  and  desolate  fireside, 
which  is  polluted  by  some  crime 
against  nature,  deformed  and  hide- 
ous dwarfs,  guilt-besotted  criminals 
with  some  oelectable  remnant  of  a 
human  feeling — a  half- virtue  with 
a  thousand  positive  enormities,  pris- 
oners,   panders,    female    demons, 
pirates,  wizards,  ghosts,  and  all  the 
terrors  of  a  dyspeptic  dream  fill  the 
volumes   of  this  school,  in  every 
imaginable  distortion  ofplot  and  in 
the  wildest  confusion.    This  is  all  to 
show  virtue  beautiful!  says  Hugo; 
arguing  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  one  who,  in  order  to  prove 
that  almonds  are  not  poisonous, 
would  give  you  nux  vomica  1    With 
this  school  of  writers  religion  stands 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  poor 
Rabelais," — **  a  great  Perhaps ; "  — 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  open- 
ly scoffed  at  and  ridiculed.     As  a 
corollary,  the  state  oi  female  per- 
fection is,  of  course,  a  critical  one. 
For  instance,  what  manner  of  wo- 
men does  Hugo  choose?     Marion 
de  Lorme,    Marie   Tudor,    Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,  all  of  whom  are  little 
less  than   fiends,  according  to  his 
own  showing.     Truly  has  it  been 
said,  **  as  no  society  can  be  pure  in 
which  the  women  are  not  chaste 
and  holy,  bo  no  book  can  be  moral 
in  which  the  delineations  of  female 
virtue    are    vicious."    In    France, 
doubtless,  where  women  mix,  and 
have  always  mixed,  in  politics,  with 
the  sterner  sex,  there  have   been 
very  bad   women;  but  while  she 
has  had  her  Catherine  de  Me<iicis, 
Ninon  de  TEnclos,  Pompadour  and 
DuBarry,she  has  also  had  her  Jean 
d'Arc,  her  Roland,  her  Josephine, 
DeStael,    Campan    and    Sevign^, 
This,  of  course,  Victor  Hugo  knew 
perfectly  well ;  but,  like  his  treat- 
ment of  all  other  facts  of  history, 


he  invariably  ignores  whatever  does 
not  pre<*.isely  suit  his  purpose. 

All  this  is  more  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  Hugo  is  a  great  ariist, 
with  a  magnificent  imagination,  and 
seems  above  all,  to  be  earnestly  at 
work,  in  what  he  fondly  imagines 
is  to  be  the  purification  of  society 
and  the  improvement  of  literature. 
But  as  we  have  said,  the  so-called 
morals  of  his  works   are  usually 
bad,  the   excitement  morbid,  and 
altogether  most  likely  to  protluce  a 
vitiated   taste   with    lax   ideas   of 
morality  and  little  regard  for  reli- 
gion.   Of  all    his    romances  and 
plays,  a  single  exception  in  each 
department    respectively,    "  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris"  and   "Hernani," 
we  must  say,  will  be   the  entire 
extent  of  our  recommendation  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  as  works 
fit  to  be  perused.    The  excitement 
which  invariably   follows  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  writings  is  too  great. 
For  whenever  literary  excitement 
extends  beyond  that  healthful,  stim- 
ulating interest  which  vivifies  the 
words  and  impresses  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  it  becomes  equally 
as  dangerous  in  its  way,  as  with  the 
physical  man  the  injudicious  and 
constant  use  of  stimulants  will  be 
certainly  productive  of  disease  and 
death.    But    the    French    people, 
after  suffering  with  terror  from  the 
hideous  extravagancies  of  Crebil- 
lon,  soon  learned  to  laugh  at  them  ; 
and  although  they  have  certainly 
had  abundant  time  to  recover  from 
their  alarm  at  the  frightful  pi(^tures 
drawn  by  the  "convulsive  school," 
we  see,  as  yet,  no  indications  of  the 
wish  to  laugh  at  them.    The  wri- 
ters  of  this  school  have  set  them- 
selves  free  from  the  trammels  of 
the  old  classic  school,  and  among 
other  things,  inasmuch  as  the  TVa- 
gedu  was  Christian,  of  course  the 
Drame  is  to   be  quite  otherwise. 
(Here    be    it    observed,  that  the 
French  word  drame  has  not  the 
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meaning  of  our  word  Drama ;  the 
drame  is  opposed  to  the  tragedie^ — 
the  drame  is  democratic,  the  tra- 
gedie  monarchical ;  the  drame  is 
the  pet  of  Young  France,  is  go- 
ahead,  and  anti-christian,  the  trage- 
df£  helon^  to  the  old  fo^es,  is 
conservative  and  religious.^  The 
tragedie  preserved  its  christian  ele- 
ment not  only  in  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine, but  even  in  Voltaire  himself, — 
who  admits,  as  to  ^^  Lai  re,"  that  he 
used  the  poetic  of  Christianity; 
but  the  drame  is  full  of  hits  at  the 
church,  the  clergy,  religious  people, 
and  even  religion  itself.  Victor 
Hugo  glories  in  the  revolution  of 
1830,  ^^the  admirable  revolution  of 
1830,''  as  he  calls  it.  Could  any 
Christian  man  do  so  ?  For,  as  the 
most  casual  observer  may  see,  what- 
ever of  religious  good  seemed  to 
have  been  attained  during  the  re- 
storation ,  was  all  swept  away.  Dur- 
ing the  restoration,  churches  had 
been  filled,  France  appeared  to  be 
returning  to  religion,  Chateaubri- 
and had  been  answered  by  the  chris- 
tian voices  of  Guizot,  Salvandy  and 
others;  when  lo!  the  ^'admirable 
revolution  of  1830  "  came,  and,  as 
St  Charaans  tells  us,  the  clergy 
dared  not  appear  in  their  costume, 
the  religious  people  dared  not  go 
to  midnight  mass,  judges  were 
threatened  while  discharging  their 
official  duties,  voters  were  in  immi- 
nent peril  of  life  and  limb  when 
approaching  the  ballot-box;  rob- 
beries, assassinations  and  brawls 
became  frequent,  commerce  lan- 
guished, and  national  prosperity 
was  followed  by  bankruptcy ! — 
Eeine,  writing  from  Paris,  in  1831, 
speaks  thus  of  the  dances  which 
were  popular  at  that  time :  ^  The 
foreigner  who  possesses  a  just  idea 
of  this  fearful  type,  or  even  an 
approximate  notion  thereof,  will 
then  comprehend  these  indescriba- 
ble dances,  these  danced  (not  acted) 
mockeries,  that  throw  ridicule  not 


only  upon  the  relationships  between 
woman  and  man,  but  upon  all  sorts 
of  social  relationships,  upon  what- 
ever is  good  or  fair,  upon  every 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  upon  patriot- 
ism and  fidelity,  upon  probi^,  good 
faith,  the  holy  bonds  of  family 
union,  upon  heroism,  religion — 
upon  everything,  in  short  I  can- 
not help  the  unspeakable  sadness 
that  seizes  me  when  I  mark  the 
Parisian  people  amusing  theoo- 
selves  in  their  habitual  resorts.  I 
declare  that  I  was  almost  terrified 
the  other  night,  at  one  of  the  fltes 

g'ven  at  the  Opera  Comique.  *  *  * 
ut  how  to  describe  the  final  galop^ 
heralded  in  by  the  blare  of  its 
trumpets,  setting  in  movement  the 
whole  crowd  of  human  creatures ! 
The  devilish  row  was  at  its  height 
of  madness;  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  ceiling  would  fall  in,  and 
that  by  the  rent  in  the  roo^  all 
the  infernal  assembly  would  fly  off 
upon  br<K)m-8ticks,  upon  fire  tongs, 
upon  pitchforks,  upon  huge  wooden 
ladles,  or  upon  men-faced  goats  or 
goat-faced  men;  and  that,  mount- 
ed upon  the  vile  instruments  of 
locomotion  of  the  Witches'  Sab- 
bath, they  would  yanish  with  cries, 
shouts  and  blasphemous  vocifera- 
tions." These  were  some  of  the 
glorious  privileges  secured  by  the 
"admirable  revolution  of  1830;" 
but  we  had  almost  forgotten  to 
state,  perhaps,  a  greater  result,  to 
wit:  "Marion  de  Lorme,"  which 
had  been  under  interdict  before  the 
revolution,  now  was  performed  and 
became  a  "rage"  immediately. — 
This  is,  doubtless,  Hugo's  reason 
for  calling  the  revolution  "  the  ad- 
mirablej" 

Alison,  writing  from  Paris,  in 
1833,  says  that  of  the  population  of 
the  city,  about  60,000  or  perhaps 
80,000  attended  to  their  christian 
duties,  while  the  remaining  800,000 
were  infidels  or  careless;  shops 
were  open  on  Sunday,  work  gomg 
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on  as  usual,  carts  ruDning,  and  peo- 
ple as  busy  as  in  the  week,  until  two 
o*clock,  when  all  business  ceased  for 
amusement  to  begin ;  operas,  balls, 
concerts,  kc,  being  more  numerous- 
)j  attended  than  on  any  other  day. 
And  these,  too,  are  the  glorious  re- 
eults  of  the  "  admirable  revolution." 
••  If,"  says  the  excellent  Salvandy, 
•  its  literature  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  its  natural  char- 
acter, not  a  hope  remains  for  France. 
It  is  stained  with  every  species  of 
corruption,  its  fnndamental  princi- 
ple is  to  attack  every  sentiment  and 
interest  of  which  the  social  order  is 
composed.  You  would  suppose  that 
it  was  resolutely  bent  on  restoring 
to  France  all  the  vices  which  it  had 
imbibed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  A  sort  of  dogmatic  cynic- 
ism has  invaded  all  its  departments. 


If,  on  the  strength  of  a  name  of  ce- 
lebrity, or  the  daily  eulogies  of  the 
press,  you  venture  to  a  theatre,  you 
see  repeated  scenes  where  the  dig- 
nity of  one  sex  is  as  much  outraged 
as  the  modesty  of  the  other." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  France  has  exhib- 
ited unwonted  intellectual  activity. 
But  this  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
as  the  conclusion  of  what  was  begun 
under  other  rigimes.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  recent  literary  indications 
are  good ;  and  devoutly  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment will  check  the  extravagance 
of  the  romantic-sensualist  school  of 
Sue,  Hugo,  De  Eock  and  Dude- 
vant ;  and  that  future  French  lite- 
rature may  be  after  the  models  of 
Cousin,  Villemain,  De  Tocqueville^ 
and  above  all,  Lamairtine. 


HOPS. 


Oh  loveliest  Hope  '  thou  star  of  promise  given  ^ 
To  light  our  pathway  where  'tis  dark  and  drear. 

To  laaM  despairing  sonls  to  Ck>d  and  Heaven, 
And  with  thy  beams  the  mists  of  doubt  to  clear. 

Without  thee,  Hc^e,  oh !  where  would  be  om*  gladness. 

How  could  we  travel  on  to  certain  doom  t 
We  would  sit  idly  down  in  weary  sadness, 

Nor  strive  to  pierce  the  future's  shadowy  gloom. 

Thy  soft  rays  brighten  eveiy  cloud  of  sorrow, 
vVhich  casts  its  shadow  u*er  oar  onward  way  ^ 

Thou  bid*8t  the  heart  look  for  a  bright  to-morrow. 
Fairer  by  contrast  with  the  dark  to-day. 

Thou  dost  support  the  soul,  when  slowly  sinking 
In  Death's  embrace,  the  parting  hour  draws  nigh , 

When  joy  and  sT^f  in  close  communion  linking, 
We  feel,  without  thee,  it  wore  hard  to  die. 

Yet,  it  is  only  in  this  brief  existence, 

Thy  radiant  smiles  the  droopinc  heart  can  cheer  t 
Soon  shall  we  pass  into  the  future^s  distance, 

Soon  shall  me  spirit's  mysteries  all  be  clear. 

There,  when  we  need  no  longer  thy  tuition. 
Thou  shalt  forever  vanish  -firom  our  gaxe ; 

And  in  the  fulness  of  our  glad  fruition, 
Oar  Hope  shali  change  to  s«ng»  ef  ardrat  praise* 
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8UCCKB8   IN   TBB   WORLD. 


By  success  in  the  world,  men 
generally  understand  the  amass- 
ment of  a  fortune.  Jloto  this  for- 
tune may  have  been  made  is  a  mat- 
ter of  minor  importance.  Only  let 
the  public  be  convinced  that  it  is  a 
**  fixed  fact,"  a  thing  solid  and  tan- 
gible, founded  upon  good  bank  or 
railroad  stock,  and  the  paths,  how- 
ever crooked  by  which  "the  suc- 
cess" has  been  gained,  are  not 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  very  strict 
scrutiny. 

There  are  three  distinct  roads  to 
worldly  etnolument,  the  proportion 
of  whose  popularity  may  be  graded 
thus:  First,  the  devious  lane  of 
downright  chicanery;  second,  the 
mac4irlamized  semita  of  tart^  and 
third,  the  highway  of  will  and 
**  genius  wedded  to  integrity,"  A 
really  clever  rogue— despite  the 
numerous  sage  maxims  to  the  con- 
trary— usually  "comes  to  prefer- 
ment." We  are,  of  course,  shocked 
at  his  improprieties  so  long  as  his 
rise  is  doubtful,  but  at  each  addi- 
tional step  upward,  we  feel  our  con- 
fidence returning,  until  at  last — " 
the  pinnacle  of  success  being  at- 
tained— we  discover  that  ourfnend, 
who  invites  us  to  his  dinner  parties 
and  soirees,  has  been  a  much  slan- 
dered individual,  and  we  take  care 
to  inform  our  skeptical  acquaint- 
ances, who  still  continue  to  shrug 
their  shoulders,  that  it  is  the  sad 
fate  of  merit  to  be  envied. 

Maria  Edgeworth.  illustrates  the 
sententious  old  "saw"  (honesty  is 
the  best  policy,)  by  a  tale  of  two 
Italian  fish  boys,  who  act  systemat- 
ically upon  the  opposite  principles 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  The  upright 
is  "showered  upon  of  fortune," 
while  his  scapegrace  of  a  com- 
panion, sinks  trom  depth  to  depth 
of  ruin,  settling  finally  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But 
the  rascal  here  represented  is  little 
better  than  a  ibol,  all  his  deceptions 
are  transparent,  all  his  lied  barbar- 
ous and  inartistic;  therefore  his 
case  is  not  in  point,  and  establishes 
nothing.  It  is  your  shrewd  rogue, 
who  understands  mankind,  and 
whose  self-confidence  is  imperturba^ 
ble  to  whom  the  world  opens  like 
an  oyster  yielding  to  the  keen  edge 
of  his  dexterous  wit  Such,  we  say, 
seldom  fail.  They  slide  along  to 
their  purpostM  with  an  eel-like 
sinuosity  and  swiftness  of  motion. 
Their  manoeuvres  are  too  silent  and 
slippery  to  place  them  within  the 
clutches  of  the  law.  They  defy 
detection,  and  can  never  be  cap- 
tured. Theirs  is  a  sort  of  undei^ 
ground  rail  roail  system  of  franri, 
immensely  profitable  in  the  long 
run. 

Of  tact,  that  oily  and  aooommod»* 
ting  faculty  so  often  mistaken  tor  tal- 
ent, and  even  genius,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  have  a  definite  idea. 
The  man  who  possesses  this  quality 
of  mind  in  perfection,  is  the  epi- 
tome and  the  mirror  of  his  timei 
He  respects  all  its  tastes  and  preju- 
dices. He  is  neither  behind  nor 
in  afJvanc^  of  the  current  opinions 
of  the  day,  but  walks  arm  in  arm 
with  the  age  in  pleasant  and  famil- 
iar companionship.  The  sense  of 
his  own  individuality  is  intense. 
He  is  cautious  to  say  nothing,  to 
do  nothing,  without  a  previous 
rapid  calculation  of  its  probable 
bearing  upon  his  prospects.  His 
deportment  is  supple  and  deferen- 
tial. He  nev*)r  contradicts  or  suf- 
fers his  equHuimity  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  dis(^ussion  of  abstract  ques- 
tions. Always  courteous,  and  with 
a  keen  perception  of  the  weaknesses 
of  others,  he  rides  every   man's 
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liobby  to  Aw  (nm  particular  ends, 
and  fi^roes  from  his  superiors  even 
«D  unoonscious  contribution  to  his 
advaneeraent,  Vigilant,  ouick,  un- 
tiring, he  takes  ^the  tide  of  his 
affiura''  at. the  flood,  and  floats 
eoailj  upon  summer  waters  to  a 
land  of  fiitneas  and  plenty.  To 
tmth  for  herself  and  because  of  the 
**  exceeding  glory  of  her  stateliness 
and  beauty,"  he  is  utterly  indiffer- 
ent Upon  the  ice-points  of  his 
hard,  cold  selfishness,  the  light  of 
all  that  is  lovely  and  poetical 
Ranees  chillingly  aloof.  He  is  the 
alemest  of  utilitarians,  a  hundi^- 
fold  more  of  the  **  earth,  earthy," 
than  many  a  benighted  heathen 
for  whose  conversion  he  offers  up 
his  pious  petitions  every  Lord^  day. 
fie  is  eveiTthing  to  all  men,  and 
feels  that  he  was  created  for  the 
world,  and  the  world  for  him.  A« 
Hazlitt  has  tersely  expressed  it, 
^  his  mind  is  a  complete  blank  upon 
which  the  world  may  write  its 
maxims  and  customs  in  what  char- 
acters it  pleases;  he  has  only  to 
'fltady  its  prejudices,  flatter  its  hu- 
mors, and  take  advantage  of  its 
foiblee;  while  walking  the  streets 
he  is  not  preoccupied  with  solving 
an  abstruse  problem,  but  with  con- 
aidering  his  own  appearance,  and 
that  of  others ;  he  assents  to  all 
be  hears,  is  said  to  possess  great 
penetration  and  knowledge ;  under- 
atands  his  place  in  society,  gets  on 
in  it,  rises  from  the  counter  to  the 
counting  house,  from  the  dependent 
to  be  a  partner,  amasses  a  fortune, 

Eiins  in  size  and  respectability  as 
s  affairs  prosper,  has  his  town  and 
country  house,  and  ends  by  buying 
«p  half  the  estates  in  his  native 
county." 

Of  the  third  cbss  of  men,  who 
SDcceed.hy  the  exercise  of  will, 
and  overmastering  ability,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much.  Their 
merit  is  patent,  their  reward  de- 
served, their  posiltoD  ennobled  by 
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heart-homage,  and  not  merely  gild- 
ed with  the  adventitious  tinsel  of 
wealth  or  ofllice.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine a  more  happy  and  honorable 
position  than  that  of  the  man  who, 
armed  in  the  panoply  of  truth  and 
uprightness,  has,  through  the  re- 
sources of  a  vigorous  brain  and 
indomitable  purpose,  beaten  down 
all  the  barriers  to  his  triumph,  and 
stands  at  last  the  centre  of  a  real- 
ised world  of  noble  and  liberal 
ambitions.  The  mere  tactician  will 
boast  ^  avec  Pair  d^un  Romaine  qui 
sauve  sa  patrie  "  of  the  difficulties 
he  has  encountered  and  overcome,  , 
and  feelingly  allude  to  *^  scorn  and 
spurns"  ^^ which  patient  merit  of 
the  unworthy  takes,"  bat  though 
his  self-satisfaction  may  *^  overtop 
Olympus,"  can  it  be  comparable  to 
that  genial  and  expansive  convic- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  without 
fear  or  favor,  unaided  by  cringing 
meanness  or  hypocritical  servility  f 
Of  all  the  blessings  attached  to 
high  intellectual  superiority,  its  in- 
herent power  of  independent  action, 
of  accomplishing  its  ends  by  the 
exercise  of  its  native  energy  and 
insight,  with  no  need  of  the  props 
of  patronage  and  the  **'  lacqueyship 
of  the  great,"  is  surely  the  most 
distinctive  and  the  most  enviable. 

Let  genius  be  placed  in  an  age 
and  country  whf>re  rank  is  superior 
to'  mind,  and  although  it  may  bow 
to  the  iron  necessity  of  playing  the 
courtier,  it  is  with  an  intolerable 
inward  chafing,  a  haughty  reserve 
of  dignity,  which  mars  its  chances 
of  preferment,  while  many  a  smooth 
and  oily  trickster,  many  a  man  of 
tact,  sails  into  a  safe  harbor,  and  is 
wedded  to  fortune  for  life.  Proba- 
bly it  was  owing  to  some  such  rea- 
son as  this  that  Spenser  wasted  so 
much  precious  time  to  no  purpose 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  How  the 
iron  entered  into  his  soul,  the  fol- 
lowing passionate  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, mingled  with  the  bitterness 
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of  self-contempt,  Bufllcienfly  demon-  To  feed  on  hope^  »  pwe  wiA  ftwe  mad 

^'^*"*'  •  To  have  thy  Prince's  grace,  yet  want  lu» 

Peere's, 

**  Full  little  knowest  thou  that  but  not  To  have  thy  askingf,  yet  wait  maay  yeerea; 

tride,  To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses,  and  widi 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide;  cares. 

To  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better  To  eate  thy  hearty  through  comtfor^U^m 

spent,  detfaires; 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensiTO  discon*  To  faunev  to  cfouche,  to  woite,  to  ridor 

tent;  to  roBne, 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-mor-  To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be   ok 

row,  donne. 


AURORA  LBIOH.* 


Thie  work,  professing  to  be  the 
most  elaborate  and  mature  produc- 
tion of  its  authoress,  is  generallj 
receired  by  the  critics  and  the 
reading  world  at  large  as  an  auto- 
biography. If  it  is — if  the  hero- 
ine represents  the  veritable  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning — then  is  she 
most  unlike  our  cherished  ideal  of 
the  fair  poetess.  Tender,  shrink- 
ing, delicate,  a  little  pedantic,  but 
truly  womanly,  these  were  the  ad- 
jectives we  imagined  to  be  applied 
to  her ;  well  in  keeping  with  the 
shadowy  figtire,  wistful  eyes  and 
waving  curb  which  appeared  every 
now  and  then  among  the  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  wanderers  to  Flor- 
ence. But  Aurora  Leigh  is  only  a 
strong-minded  genius  df  these  wo- 
man's right's  days,  roaming  alone 
into  places  full  of  **•  sigbto  and 
sounds  unholy,'''  and  over  half  the 
continent,  picking  «p  stray  women 
and  children,  and  ready  to  do  all 
sorts  of  conspicuous  things  in  all 
sorts  of  conspicuous  places.  We 
have  also  heard  it  boldly  asserted 
that  in  these  pages  is  to  be  seen 
the  revelation  of  woman's  inner  life 
and  nature.  Heaven  forbid  1  We 
shudder  to  think  that  we  may  be 
unwillingly  surrounded  by  Aurora 
Leig^ha,  Lady  Waldemars,  or  even 
Marion  Earles!    Lady  Waldemar 


is  a  disgraceful  blot,  a  stain  upon 
the  whole  story,  a  character  unpar- 
donably,  unmitigatedlv  coarse  and 
repulsive.  Marion  Earie,fh>m  baby- 
hood in  contact  with  everything 
that  could  defile  and  contaminate 
the  purest  nature,  living  anoong  the 
dregs  t)f  the  gross  and  uncultured, 
and  yet  a  lily,  "  pura,  pudica,  pia,*' 
is  simply  impossible — a  vision  be- 
longing to  a  romance,  but  not  to  a 
tale  of  common  life  in  Odr  common 
place  modem  times.  As  for  the 
nero  of  the  book,  Roroney  Leigfa, 
we  have  no  patience  with  him.  &6 
is  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who 
fail  in  everything  they  attempt— 
for  whom,  even  if  we  feel  sympa- 
thy, it  is  very  diflicult  not  to  enter- 
tain also  a  thoroughly  contemptu- 
ous pity,  the  last  sentiment,  we  sop- 
pose,  that  a  man  would  wish  to  in- 
spire. He  W006  Aurora,  she  rejects 
him ;  he  tries  to  make  her  a  clao- 
destine  present  of  money,  manages 
so  clumsily  that  she  detects  htm 
and  refuses  it;  wishes  to  marry 
Marion  Earle  as  a  social  duty,  no- 
blesse obliging  him  to  condescend 
to  the  lower  orders ;  is  outwitted 
by  an  intriguing  woman ;  fiedls  ia 
his  plans  of  reform;  &il8  to  the 
end ;  when  Amt»ra  at  last  accepts 
him  in  his  blindness^  we  susped 
merely  from  a  strong  minded  denre 
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to  protect  and  manage  one  of  the 
tyrant  sex,  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 

As  a  novel,  Aurora  Leigh  is  com- 
mon-place — ^the  incidents  trite  and 
lew,  and  the  denouement  taken 
from  Jane  Eyre,  without  the  acces- 
sories of  plot  and  character,  which 
there  render  it  so  successful  and 
sinking.  As  a  poem,  it  is  entitled 
to  far  higher  praise.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Mrs.  Browning  to  write 
so  many  lines  without  soaring  to 
the  regions  of  true  genius  and 
poetry,  for  she  is  a  poet,  bom  and 
made,  and  in  spite  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  her  feminine  drapery, 
aits  high  among  those  who  crowd 
the  poet's  corner  and  write  their 
sames  above  the  stars. 

In  this  poem,  nothing  can  be 
more  exquisite  than  the  story  of 
Aurora's  secluded  girlish  life  with 
her  melancholy  &ther;  nothing 
more  touching  than  the  epitaph  on 
the  dead  young  brother,  whicn  sur- 
prises you  into  sudden  tears.  The 
pictures  of   English    scenery   are 


most  charmingly  quiet,  pure,  serene 
and  graphic;  the  smooth  green 
lawn  Res  before  you,  you  smell  the 
woodbine  and  you  see  the  dt^wy 


grass; 


and  all  the  allusions  to  chil- 


dren and  all  descriptions  of  them 
are  unspeakably  beautiful,  delicate 
and  graceful.  iBut  even  as  a  poem 
the  work  is  very  faulty.  There  are 
long  passages,  entire  pac^  of  pret- 
ty fair,  dull  prose,  unrelieved  by  a 
gleam  of  poetry,  and,  we  venture 
to  say,  there  is  scarcely  any  poem, 
of  such  length,  of  which  the  reader 
remembers  so  few  lines^  has  iang- 
ling  involuntarily  in  his  brain  so 
few  melodies,  carries  away  so  few 
favorite  passages.  As  a  whole, 
then,  Aurora  Leigh  is  a  profound 
disappointment  to  most  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  readers  and  lovers ;  and 
with  regard  to  it,  we  think  the  old 
fashioned  custom,  now  so  deserved- 
ly fallen  into  disrepute,  of  cutting 
up  a  book  into  **  Elegant  Extracts" 
and  *'  Beauties,"  might  be  most  ad- 
vantageously and  usehiUy  revived. 
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•  *  •  In  a  world  like  ours,  subject 
to  the  law  of  continual  change— a  law, 
howeveri  which  displays  a  certain  strange 
consi«tency  of  its  own — ^it  is  a  curious 
study  to  remark  the  process  by  which 
individual  reputations  are  affected — the 
flow  and  the  ebb  of  popular  favor— the 
subversion  of  some  idol  of  yesterday,  to 
make  way  for  some  worthier  idol  (so 
imagined)  of  to-day.  This  process  is  not 
confined  to  the  circle  of  politics.  Lite- 
rature and  literary  men  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  its  eccentric  despotism.  We 
may  compare  the  latter  to  plcuiets,  re- 
volving about  the  public  favor  as  the  cen- 
tral sun.  Each  of  these  (if  really  a 
planet— and  not  a  mere  flashy  meteor) 
has  an  aphelion  and  perihelion — ^the  greats 
est  distance  from,  or  the  closest  proximi- 
ty to,  the  warmdi  and  light  of  the  at- 
tracting luminury.  Just  at  this  time 
Thackeray  is  in  perigee,  and  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  most  decidedly  in  apogee.  The 
critics  who  guide  the  general  taste,  seem 
as  usual  to  find  it  an  impossible  thing  to 
elevate,  and  commend  one  great  author, 
without,  in  the  same  breath,  depreciating 
another.  Thus — although  for  the  life  of 
us  we  cannot  understand  how  the  two 
writers  were  ever  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion— unless  because  of  their  very  anta- 
gonism of  temper  and  intellect — the  ma- 
gazines and  literaiy  journals  are  crowded 
with.'*  odious  comparisons  "  between  these 
distinguished  novelists,  and  one  would 
suppose  from  the  tone  adopted  towards 
the  author  of  "  Rienzi,"  and  the  "  Last 
of  the  Barons,"  and. above  all,  "The 
Oaxtons,"  that  he  is  but  a  third,  or  fourth 
rate  litUra/teur  who,  for  a  long  period, 
by  a  sort  of  mental  Ugerdemidn,  has  jug^ 
gled  his  readers  into  applause  and  sym- 
pathy. 

We  protest  against  these  unfounded 
dit^a.  Coming  from  intelligent  sources, 
we  can  only  reeard  them  as  singular  ex- 
amples of  the  oblique  power  of  prejudice. 

At  present,  there  is  a  rage^-a  furor  in. 
the  direction  of  the  anatomical  in  fiction ; 
and  productions  that  belong  rather  to  the 
department  of  the  ideal,  rarely  receive 
impartial  consideration.  The  lamentable 
want  of  fixed  principles  of  taste  among 
the  masses — ^their  liability  to  the  sway  of 
every  wind  of  critical  doctrine — is  another 
and  a  more  potent  reason  still,  why  the 
•otticisms  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are 


so  coolly  disseminated  and  received  with 
such  placid  approval. 

But  so  far  as  Bulwer  is  concerned,  we 
entertain  no  doubt  of  a  final  verdict  ia 
his  fiivor.  The  results  of  his  gettms  (and 
it  is  in  our  opinion  and  the  optnion  of 
some  of  the  greatest  of  Balwer's  contem- 
poraries, worse  than  folly  to  deny  him 
genius,)  are  too  various,  brilliant,  and 
artistic,  ever  to  permit  his  name  to  be 
herded  among  the  *'  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  write  with  ease." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  declares  that  he  was 
kept  up  for  the  better  portion  of  a  night 
by  the  fascinations  of  **  Eugene  Aram," 
(certainly  not  one  of  Bulwer's  best,^  and 
Edgar  Poe,  whose  critiques,  when  not 
composed  under  the  influence  of  the  paa- 
sion,  or  prejudice  of  the  moment,  are  An- 
gularly profound,  conscious  that  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  he  had  done  Bulwer  lesa 
than  justice,  thus  writes  of  him  in  hi* 
"Marginalia:" 

*'  We  have  long  learned  to  reverence 
the  fine  intellect  of  Bulwer.  We  take 
up  any  production  of  his  pen  with  a  posi- 
tive certainty  that  in  reading  it,  the  wild- 
est passions  of  pur  nature,  the  most  pro- 
found of  our'  thoughts,  the  brightest 
visions  of  our  fancy,  and  the  most  enno- 
bling and  lofty  of  our  aspirations,  will,  in 
due  time,  be  enkindled  within  us.  We 
feel  sure  of  rising  from  the  perusal  a 
wiser  if  not  a  better  man.  in  no  in- 
stance are  we  deceived.  From  the  brief 
tale — the  Monos,  and  Daimonos  of  this 
author,  to  his  most  ponderous  and  labor- 
ed novels — all  is  richly  and  glowingly  in- 
tellectual— all  is  energetic— or  astute— 
or  brilliant  or  profound. 

"  In  vivid  witf  in  Ootkie  maseiveneee  ef 
tkoughi — ia  style— 4n  a  ealm  definiteneM» 
and  certainly  qf^purpote—-4n  induetrf— 
and  above  all,  in  th^  power  of  controlling 
and  regulating  by  volition,  his  faculties  <^ 
mind — ^he  is  unequalled." 

Without  adopting  Mr.  Poe's  conclu- 
sion in  toto,  or  going  to  the  full  length  of 
the  admiration,  embodied  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  wo,  at  any  rate,  declare 
our  conviction,  absurd  as  it  may  now  ap- 
pear to  some,  that  he  has  approximated 
to  the  final  judgment  of  Posterity,  more» 
closely— very  many  degrees  more  closely 
—than  the  fiuhionable  critics  of  the  day 
imagine,  or  under  any  circumataneee 
woiUd  be  willing  to  admit. 
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*  *  *  M.  Dumas  is  doubtless  a 
very  remarkable  man,  but — we  say  this 
deliberately,  and  with  a  painful  convic- 
tion of  the  characteristic  fault  of  the 
age  the  most*  enormous  egotist  alive, 
liter  following,  from  "Tait*s  Magazine," 
in  the  way  of  eloquent  invective,  is  very 
striking: 

'*  This  is  an  age  of  confidences  and 
confessions ;  and  ploughmcm,  and  beggar 
boys,  and  negro  slaves,  and  poets,  and 
pfa]loM>phers  have  contrived  to  furnish 
the  carious  in  such  matters  with  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  self-love  in  its  mani- 
fold developments.  But  M.  Dumas  has 
•evered  himself  by  a  wide,  and  we  would 
hope  an  impassable  gulf,  from  the  whole 
tribe  of  autobiographers;  and  has  pro- 
duced a  work  unique  in  kind,  and  im- 
pressed with  individuality  worthy  of  his 
antecedents.  He  is  the  prince  of  egot- 
ists. To  talk  of  vanity,  or  any  such  com- 
mon-place thing,  is  beside  the  mark. 
Almost  every  page  gives  evidence  of  a 
ittbid  egotism,  that  sees  itself  mirrored 
everywhere — that  runs  riot  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  fancy — that  lo€^8,  speaks, 
and  acts  the  one  dominant  idea  in  every 
variety  of  form  or  fashion — ^that  makes 
words  synonymous  with  wisdom,  and  life 
vrkh  immorality — ^that  reduces  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  truth  and  right  to  the  vague 
sentiment  of  a  fleeting  consciousness, 
and  inverting  the  pantheistic  creed,  in- 
gulpbs,  by  virtue  of  its  sympathies  and 
powers,  all  things  external  in  its  own  ex- 
istence. The  physical  prowess  of  M. 
Dumas,  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  the  fer- 
vor and  constancy  of  his  affections,  are 
all  expounded  and  enforced  together  with 
whatever  can  best  set  them  off— such  as 
personal  faulings  in  the  region  of  circuYn- 
stance,  poverty,  ignorance,  the  want  of 
friends ;  and  he  is  represented  as  a  man 
who  has  fought  and  beaten  destiny.  Were 
these  memoirs  trustworthy — value  the 
doer  and  his  deeds  as  we  might— there 
would  yet  be  an  interest  in  tracing  the 
soccessive  steps  by  which,  beneath  *  the 
•tar  of  the  unconquered  will/  he  has 
reached  his  present  influence;  hut  we 
turn  to  them  now  with  saddened  feelings, 
aa  to  the  mausoleum  of  a  man  who,  un- 
true to  his  genius,  has  shut  himself  up 
there  in  suicidal  frenzy,  to  perish  in  a 
monumental  pile  of  his  own  building. 
Alternately  we  are  disposed  to  laughter 
or  to  shame  at  the  grotesque  and  blasphe- 
mous forms  that  this  spirit  of  self-adula- 
tion  so  dexterously  assumes.  Now  we 
axe  summoned,  as  to  the  altar  of  life,  to 
bear  him  declaim  his  great  respect  for 
holy  things — that  great  faith  in  Provi 
dence,  and  that  unfiiltering  love  of  God, 
which  throughout  a  troubled  course  have 


never  yielded  to  a  moment  of  doubt  or 
despair.  Now  he  provokes  comparisons 
with  the  mightiest  men  of  time,  or  weeps 
over  the  graves  of  heroic  hearts  that  have 
ceased  to  beat  in  the  struggle  he  has  sur- 
vived ;  and  now  he  exults  in  the  penetra- 
tion that  has  enabled  him  to  discern 
genius  in  obscurity,  and  to  drag  it  forth 
into  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  his  patron- 
age—parades the  services  he  has  done  to 
friend  or  foe,  or  the  gratitude  and  love 
he  cherishes  for  many  of  the  living  and 
the  d*ad.  Here  he  speculates  on  his 
remarkable  idiosyncrasy — how  strange 
it  is  that  he  could  never  hale  for  a  per^ 
sonal  offence  or  wrong— that  all  his  anti- 
pathies have  been  reserved  for  those  who 
in  art  are  opposed  to  greatness  (gr<m- 
deuTf)  or  in  politics  to  progress;  and 
then  he  indulges  in  lengthened  criticisms 
on  his  own  productions— takes  you  be- 
hind the  scenes,  to  the  workshop  and 
the  anvil — explains  to  you  the  manner  of 
his  toil — rcseizes  the  hammer  as  he  talks 
—tells  you  whence  the  material  is  de- 
rived on  which  he  works,  its  value,  and 
its  uses  —  discusses  the  improvements 
made  from  time  to  time,  invented  or  im- 
ported, in  his  factory,  and  ends  by  hand- 
ing over  some  polished  specimen  of  his 
art  that  you  may  test  the  excellence  of 
his  workmanship  upon  the  spot." 

*  *  *  Nothing  proves  more  con- 
clusively the  generally  increasing  taste  for 
reading,  the  almost  morbid  pauion  we 
should  rather  say  for  fresh  literary  pabu- 
lum than  these  paragraphs  from  the  Lon- 
don Atkenaum : 

"  The  book-buying  power  of  England 
is  every  year  increasing,  as  we  see  by  the 
increasing  sale  of  favorite  works  that  are 
new,  and  by  the  advancing  price  of  favor* 
ite  books  that  are  old.  Mr.  Dickens  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  have  more  readers  at 
present  than  ever.  Thirty-five  thou 
sand  copies  of  the  first  number  of  "  Lit- 
tle Dorrit"  have  been  sold;  and  there 
will  soon  be  thirty-five  thousand  copies 
of  the  "  History  of  England  "  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  Preface  to  '  Bleak  House,' 
Mr.  Dickens  told  us  that  he  had  found 
more  readers  for  that  work  than  for  any 
other  in  the  long  procession  of  his  tales 
—the  circulation,  we  believe,  was  thirty- 
two  thousand.  *  Little  Dorrit,  therefore, 
begins  her  story  to  an  audience  increased 
by  three  thousand  purchasers.  The  first 
impression  of  Mr.  Macaulay *s  former 
volumes  consisted,  we  believe,  of  five 
thousand;  the  first  impression  of  the 
volumes  which  we  review  to-day  was 
twenty-five  thousand.  But  the  work  is 
again  in  the  press — and  ten  thousand 
more  copies  will  soon  be  ready.    These 
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iMues  will  amount  almoBt  to  the  full  sale 
of  the  old  voInmeB ;  the  total  gum  of  the 
many  editions  of  these  latter,  including 
the  unsold  stock,  being:  forty  thousand 
copies.  The  history  of  the  London  book 
trade  offers  no  example  of  such  sales  in 
former  times;  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  Byron,  whose  boast  it  was  that 
thirty  thousand  copies  of  one  of  his 
poems  were  sold  in  one  day.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's sale  last  week  offers  further  evi- 
dence of  the  yif^orous  and  healthy  state 
of  the  book  trade.  In  spite  of  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  the  time,  his  new 
works  found  ready  purchasers,  as  the 
following  list  of  a  few  of  the  sales  will 
show:  Mr.  Grote's  twelfth  volume  of 
•The  History  of  Greece,*  1,200;  Dr. 
Liddell's  'Rome,*  800:  Mr.  Porter's 
'  Five  Years  in  Damascus,'  600 ;  Dean 
Milman's  '  Latin  Christianity,' 600 ;  'Puss 
in  Boots,'  2,000;  'The  Englishman  in 
America,'  1,000;  Mr.  Fergusson's '  Hand- 
book of  Architecture,'  1,000." 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  many  of  the 
books  here  mentioned  are  works  of  solid 
and  permanent  interest.  It  is  cheering 
to  find  that  the  sales  of  these  are  so  large, 
but  what,  we  wonder,  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  calculation  like  the  above 
applied  to  the  sale  of  the  loose,  and 
trashy  novels,  the  great  mass  of  pestilent 
literary  ephemera  with  which  the  presses 
of  this  country  and  England  are  over- 
loaded! It  would,  we  apprehend,  be 
anything  but  creditable  to  the  general 
taste  and  morals  of  mankind.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  books  is  a  fruitful  topic, 
upon  which  we  hope  to  discourse  more 
at  length  hereafter. 

Lewses'  Biography  of  Ooethe  is  more 
full  of  satisfactory  details  of  the  Poet's 
daily  life  than  even  his  own  "  Autobiog- 
raphy." What  will  the  total-abstinence 
people  say  to  the  following  picture  of  his 
physical  tastes  and  habits  7 

"  He  rose  at  seven,  sometimes  earlier, 
after  a  sound  and  prolonged  sleep ;  for, 
like  Thorwaldsen,  he  had  a  talent  for 
sleeping,  only  surpassed  by  his  talent  for 
continuous  work.  Till  eleven,  he  work- 
ed without  interruption.  A  cup  of  cho- 
colate was  then  brought,  and  he  resum- 
ed work  till  one.  At  two,  he  dined. 
This  meal  was  the  important  meal  of  the 
day.  Hit  appetite  toot  immerue.  Even 
on  the  days  when  he  complained  of  not 
being  hungry,  he  ate  much  more  than 
most  men.  Puddings,  sweets,  and  cakes 
were  always  welcome.  He  sate  a  long 
tohUe  over  his  taine,  chatting  gaily  to  some 
friend  or  other  (for  he  never  dined  alone,) 
or  to  one  of  the  actors,  whom  he  often 
had  with  him  after  dinner,  to  read  over 


their  parts  and  take  his  instructions,  ffe 
toeu  jtmd  of  wine,  amd  dreudc  daily  his 
two  or  three  bottles.  [Rhine  wine,  how^ 
ever,  which  the  English  would  have  call- 
ed water.] 

"  Over  his  wine  he  sate  for  hours;  no 
such  thing  as  dessert  was  seen  upon  \nM 
table  in  those  days, — not  even  the  mrto- 
mary  coffee  after  dinner.  His  naode 
of  living  was  extremely  simple;  sihI 
even  when  persons  in  very  modest  cir- 
cumstances burned  wax,  two  poor  tallow 
candles  were  all  that  could  be  seen  in 
his  room.  In  the  evening  he  went  often 
to  the  theatre,  and  there  his  costomaiy 
glass  of  punch  was  brought  at  six  o'clock. 
If  not  at  the  theatre,  he  received  ftien<i« 
at  home.  Between  eight  and  nine  a  fru- 
gal supper  was  laid,  but  he  never  took 
anything,  except  a  little  salad  and  |»re- 
serves.  By  ten  o'clock  he  was  usually  in 
bed."— Vol.  xi.  p.  253. 

The  admirable  review  of  Chas.  Kinga- 
ley's  "  Two  Years  Ago"  in  the  J^y 
number  of  this  noagaztne,  (admirable  we 
say,  our  friendly  contemporary  "  The 
Mercury,"  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing,) has  induced  us  to  read  that  mucla- 
vaunted  novel  with  more  than  ordinary 
care.  Apart  &om  its  inconsiderate  at- 
tack upon  Southern  institutions,  and 
viewed  only  as  a  work  of  art,  we  really 
cannot  recall  in  the  whole  varied  range 
of  modem  light  ^terature,  a  production 
so  portentious,  and  yet,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  so  utterly  absurd. 

"  The  Home  Journal "  has  commented 
upon  one  of  these  artistic  solecisms,  of 
which  a  writer  possessed  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  undoubted  talents,  ought  to  be 
heartily  ashamed.  It  is  this :  Elsley  Va- 
vasour— or  briefly,  plain  John  Briggs— is 
represented  as  a  vain  and  foolish  rhym- 
ster,  who,  by  the  concealment  of  his  real 
birth  and  position,  and  the  display  of  a 
few  showy,  unsubstantial  qualities,  suc- 
ceeds in  marrying  the  sister  of  a  Vis- 
count— a  pure  and  loveable  little  woman 
—whom,  however,  he  is  eternally  perse- 
cuting with  his  contemptible  piques  and 
unmanly  jealousies. 

And  yet  this  creature,  the  smallest  of 
the  small,  is  represented  towards  the 
close  of  the  work  as  tormented  with  a 
depth  of  passionate  feeling  which  Goethe 
and  Byron,  in  their  sublimest  moods, 
could  not,  without  exaggeration,  be  de- 
pleted as  possessing. 

His  petty  jealousy,  awakened  by  a  tri- 
vial circumstance,  suddenly  causes  him 
to  abandon,  without  one  word  of  cohe- 
rent explanation,  his  wife  and  children-* 
to  rush  forth,  upon  a  stormy  night,  among 
the  passes  of  the  Welsh  mountainst  the 
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steepest  of  which  he  atcends.  at  the  nn* 
nunent  hazard  of  his  life,  and  finally 
eluding  all  punuit,  and  resistinj^  every 
appeal  of  manhood  and  honor,  to  kill 
faiinself  in  a  fi^w  weeks  hy  the  commia- 
sion  of  enormoos  excesses  in  opium,  and 
all  becaose  an  elderly  friend  of  Mrs.  Va- 
Tasour's — a  certain  Miyor  Campbell,  old 
enough,  by  the  way,  to  be  the  lady^s 
&dier— plucks  a  flower  and  presents  it 
to  her,  after  Mr.  Vavasour  has  refused 
ber  request  to  do  the  very  same  thin^r ! 

This  is  but  one  among  many  blemishes 
of  characterisation  little  less  glaring,  and 
offisnsive  to  every  reader  of  taste. 


The  following  clever  and  sprightly 
Tenes,  which  have  been  lyuig  for  some 
weeks  in  our  drawer,  will  answer,  we 
suppose,  to  the  experience  of  the  migor- 
iCy  of  our  readers.  Who  has  not  at  some 
period  or  other  of  his  life  been  fascinat- 
ed by  some  fair  vision,  flashing  upon  him 
suddenly  like  the  heroine  of  these  lines, 
bewildering  him  for  a  few  brief  hours, 
and  then  disappearing  forever! 

A  80UYSNIR  OF  ZURIOB. 

Fair  ZvaiCH  i  how  well  I  remember  the 

hour. 
When  taking  my  coflee  and  rolls  in  the 

Baur, 
There  beamed  on  my  vision  enraptured^ 

my  eye! 
A  lady  that  muat  have  dropped   down 

from  the  sky ; 
Whose  voice,  sweeter  far  than  ths  sweet- 
est of  chimes, 
("How  unlike  an  angel  !^  first  asked  for 

the  Timett 
Then  softly  petitioned  for  toast  and  green 

tea — 
The  dear  English  creacfaaw — ahi  who 

could  she  be  7 

Just  out  of  the  window — the  heatrens 

were  dcap 
TIm  sunbeam  was  wooing  the  beautiful 

mere. 
And  a  shimmer  crept  over  the  surface  to 

prove 
How  fondly  the  water  requited  its  love ; 
Away  in  the  distance,  the  Alps,  in  the  glow 
Of  morning,  lay  shiningly  crested  with 


Bnt  the  lake  kow  insipid,  the  landscape 

how  fiat. 
Compared  with  the  object  which  eis-o- 

m$  sat! 

When  this  charming  young  person  would 

enter  the  room, 
It  seemed  like  a  ray  bueaking  in  through 

a  gloom: 


Such  sudden  delight  <fid  her  presence 
impart, 

Twas  like  hearing  some  exquisite  strain 
of  Mozart  ; 

And  I  fancied  the  moment  her  figure  re- 
tired 

That  the  ray  was  extinguished,  the  strain 
had  expired: 

A  rainbow,  a  star,  a  fountain,  a  flow'r, 

She  sparkled,  and  blossomed,  and  shone 
in  the  Baur! 

I  knew  not,  indeed,  if  this  delicate  girl 
Was  daughter  of  Baronet,  Viscount,  or 

Earl; 
Or  whether,  the  realms  of  Cockaigne  to 

command. 
A  new    Aphrodite,  she    rose  from   the 

Strand; 
But  nobility's  patent,  I  fislt,  had   been 

given 
To  such  a  fair  being  directly  from  heaven ; 
For  round  her  unceasingly  glittered  a 

glory,  a 
Light  that  did  never  belong  to  Victoria  ! 

But  the  pleasures  of  life,  as  the  poet 

gives  warning, 
Tho^  as  bright  are  as  transient  as  tinu  of 

the  morning ; 
And  so  cruel  fortune,  the  very  next  day., 
Made   this   beautifii]  vision  get  in  the 

coupe: 
A   Saxony  shawl   the   dear  vision   was 

wrapt  in, 
And  by  her  there  sat  a  magnificent  Cap- 
tain, 
And   Hope,  on  the   wings  of  an  eagle, 

took  flight 
As  the  diligence  bore  her  away  from  my 

sight. 

Et  ffios— afVer  such  an  unfortunate  '*  go" 

I  found  la  belle  Zurich  exceedingly  slow, 

As  Christian,  most  likely,  found  Vanity 
Fair, 

When  Faithful  was  carried  ofi*  into  the 
air: 

Though  a  light  o*er  the  village  her  beau- 
ty had  thrown, 

**  Like  the  fiagrance  of  summer  when 
summer  is  gone," 

And  still  shall  I  cherish,  while  memory 
has  powV, 

That  sweet  souvenir  of  my  stay  at  the 
Baur. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  of  New  York,  has  recently 
delivered  a  discourse  in  that  city  upon 
the  Theatre  and  Theatrical  amusemenU, 
in  which  he  takes  the  ground  that  die 
stage  and  the  pulpit  so  far  from  being 
radically  opposed  to  each  other,  may,  by 
proper  managemeni,  be  made  joint  ageatt 
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in  the  moral  and  raligiom  amelioration 
of  society.  Hi§  arguments  are  ingenions, 
but  all  experience  goes  to  prove  tke  fitl* 
lacy  of  his  views.  Men  attend  the  thea- 
tre to  be  amused^  and  whatever  instruc- 
tion they  may  receive  is  incidental.  Tra* 
gedy  is  becoming  every  day  more  unpo- 
pular, and  operas^vaudevilles,  and  purely 
comic  performances  have  almost  wholly 
usurped  its  place.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  any  drama— written  with  an 
avowedly  morale  we  will  not  say  a  spirU" 
ual  purpose  and  meanihg^would  fail  to 
"tickle**  not  only  '*the  ears  of  the 
groundlings/'  but  to  attract  any  perman- 
ent share  of  general  public  patronage. 
The  pulpit  and  the  stage  have  always 
been,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  anti- 
podes. Old  Jeremy  Collier,,  in  his 
"  broadside  "  against  Congreve^  and  ^e 
players  of  Charles  the  Second's  time» 
embodied  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  of 
bis  day— opinions  which  the  pastors  of 
all  denominations  have  pretty  generally 
entertained  from  1682  down  to  the  pre- 
sent period. 


Madame  Ossoli  in  \eT  "  Thtnr*  and 
Thoughts  in  Eterope,**  thus  describes  an 
interview  with  Thos.  DeQuincey : 

"  I  had  the  satis&ction,  not  easily  at- 
tainable now,  of*  seeing  him  for  some 
hours,  and  in  the  mood  of  conversation. 
As  one  belonging  to  the  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  constellation,  (he  too  is  now 
seventy-six  years  of  age,)  the  thoughts 
and  knowledge  of  Mr  DeQudncey  lie  in 
the  past;  and  oftentimes  he  spoke  oC 
matters  now  become  trite  to  one  of  a 
later  culture.  But  to  all  that  fell  from 
his  lips,  his  eloquence,  subtle  and  forci- 
ble as  the  wind,  full  and  gently  falling  as 
the  evening  dew,  lent  a  peculiar  charm. 
He  is  an  admirable  narrator,  not  rapid, 
but  gliding  along  like  a  rivulet  through  a 
green  meadow,  giving  and  taking  a  thon- 
SBjid  little  beauties  not  absolutely  requir- 
ed to  give  his  story  due  relief,  but  each, 
in  itsolf,  a  separate  boon. 

I  admired,  too,  his  urbanity,  so  oppo- 
site to  the  rapid,  slang,  Vivian-Greyish 
style,  current  in  the  literary  conversation 
of  the  day.  "  Sixty  years  since,"  men 
had  time  to  do  things  better  and  more 
gracefully  than  now." 


ApropM  of  DeQuincy,  we  find  in  his 
ingenious  essay  on  Pope  an  exposition  of 
what  he  considers  ihe  ^Jknee  capital  errors 
that  commonly  obtain  widi  regard  to  his 
reputation  as  a  Poet:  **  First,  that  Pope 
drew  his  impulses  from  French  litera- 
ture ;  secondly,  that  he  is  a  poet  of  infe- 
rior rank ;  thirdly,  that  bis  merit  lies  in 


superior  **  correctness."  In  reference  t» 
the  charge  of  French  imitation,  DeQuin- 
cey maintains,  that  although  Pope  ad- 
mired Boileau  much,  he  admired  Chau- 
cer, and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  more ; 
that  as  to  his  being  a  poet  of  inferior 
rank,  that  idea  resiedts  merely  from  "  a 
confusion  between  the  departments  of 
poetry,  which  he  cultivated,  and  the 
merit  of  his  culture :"  and  that  lastly,, 
with  regard  to  "  correctness,"  he  is  m 
inferior  to  nmny  among  our  English 
poets,  in  the  propriety  ef  what  is  strik- 
ingly termed  *^  the  very  sinews  of  the 
thought,"  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
him  as  being  supereminently  "  correct." 
The  fact  is,  DeQuincey  observes  thai 
"Pope  is  Co  be  considered  a  great 
pc»et  for  the  very  same  qualities  as  uiose 
that  belong  to  his  most  distinguished 
brethren,  for  impassioned  thinking,  pow- 
erful description,  pathetfc  reflection,  and 
brilliant  narration.  His  characteristic 
difierenee  is,  simply,  that  he  carried 
these  powers  into  a  different  field,  and 
moved  chiefly  aracmg  the  Mcial  paths  of 
men,  tmi  viewed  their  characters  as  ope- 
rating through  their  manners." 

Everybody  who  ha»  «yngled  in  Lite- 
rary Society  must  have  occasionally  met 
with  some  one  of  that  strange  order  of 
beings  whose  appetite  for  knowledge 
seems  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
feebleness  of  their  intellectual  digestion. 
These  persons  never  allow  a  publication^ 
new  or  old,  to  escape  thenx. 

They  read  everything^— they  compre* 
bend  nothing.  Often  they  are  possessed 
of  an  immensenuemory,  and  will  repeal 
to  YOU  any  number  of  pages  of  a  given 
book  without  the  omission  of  a  single 
syllable.  We  are  ourselves  acquainted 
with  people  of  this  class,  the  amount  of 
whose  widigested  information  is  really 
shocking.  Such  voluminous  boies  have 
unfortunately  existed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  William  Prynne,  who  lived  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Charle*  I#  IL,  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  illustrious  example : 

We  gather  the  following  from  D'lsra^ 
eli's  "  Calamities  of  Authors  :" 

"  Prynne's  great  characteristic  is  o]h- 
posed  to  that  axiom  ef  Hesiod  so  often 
quoted,  that  *  half  is  better  than  the 
whole ;'  a  secret  which  the  matter-of- 
fact-men  rarely  discover.  Wanting  judg- 
ment and  the  tact  of  good  sense,  these 
detailers  have  no  power  of  selection  from 
their  stores,  to  make  one  prominent  ftict 
represent  the  hundred  minuter  ones  that 
may  follow  it.  Voluminously  feeble,  they 
imagine  expansion  is  stronger  than  com- 
pression ;  and  know  not  how  to  generalise, 
while  thdy  only  can  deal  in  paitioulars. 
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PrTiine's  speeehes  were  just  as  Tolumin- 
ons  as  bis  writings ;  always  deficient  io 
jodgnient  and  aboanding  in  knowledge—* 
be  was  always  weaxying  others,  but  never 
could  himself.  He  once  vuide  a  tpeeck 
to  ike  Honte  to  permade  them  the  King*» 
etmeessume  were  tuffidetU  ground  for  a 
treaty;  it  eontains  a  complete  narrative 
ef  aU  the  transactions  between  the  King, 
At  House,  and  the  Army^  from  the  begin' 
nsMg  of  the  Parliament;  it  takes  up  140 
metavo  pages,  and  kept  the  House  so  long 
together  that  the  debates  lasted  from  Monr 
day  morning  till  Tuesday  morning," 

"  This  paper^wonn  mav  first  be  viewed 
ID  his  study,  as  painted  by  the  pictur- 
esque Anthony  Wood ;  an  artist  in  the 
Flemish  school : 

^  His  custom,  whea  he  studied,  was  to 
put  on  a  long  quilted  cap,  which  came 
an  inch  over  bis  eyes,  serving  as  an  um- 
brella to  defend  them  from  too  much 
Ilgbt,  and  seldom  eating  any  dinner,  would 
be  every  three  hours  munching  a  roll  of 
bread,  and  now  and  then  refresh  his  ex- 
baasted  spirits  with  ale  brought  to  him 
by  his  servant,'*  a  custom  to  which  Butler 
^udes, 

"Thou  that  with  ale  or  viler  liquors, 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prynne  and  Vi- 
cars, 
And  teach  tho'  it  were  in  despight 
Of  nature  and  their  stars,  to  write." 

His  work,  entitled  '*  Histriom^ stix," 
or  a  "Scourge  of  Players,"  numbers 
1.1 00  quarto  pages.  The  sentiments  of 
diis  book  were  considered  libellous — the 
anthor  was  tried,  convicted  and  lost^ 
his  ears ! ! 

The  speech  of  Noy,  the  Attorney 
General,  conveys  a  tolerable  notion  of 
Pryone's  style ; 

**  Who  be  means  by  his  modem  utno- 
uators  in  the  Church,  and  by  cringing 
and  ducking  to  altars,  a  fit  term  to  bes- 
tow on  the  Church ;  he  learned  it  of  the 
Camters,  being  used  among  them.  The 
music  in  the  Church,  the  charitable  term 
be  giveth  it,  is  not  to  be  a  noise  of  men, 
but  rather  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts; 
choristers  bdlow  the  tenor,  as  it  were 
oxen ;  bark  a  counterpoint  as  a  kennel  of 
dogs;  roar  out  a  treble,  like  a  sort  of 
bulls;  grunt  out  a  bass,  as  it  were  a 
number  of  hogs.  Bishops  he  calls  the 
silk  and  satin  divines  ;  says  Christ  was  a 
Puritan  in  his  index.  He  falletfa  on 
those  things  that  have  not  relation  to 
stage-plays,  music  in  the  church,  danc- 
ing, new-years  gifts,  &c. — then  upon  al- 
tars, images,  hair  of  men  and  women, 
Bishops  and  bonfires.  Cards  and  tables 
do  oSend  him,  and  penikes  do  fiUl  within 


the  compass  of  his  theme.  His  end  ia 
to  persuade  the  people  that  we  are  re- 
turning back  again  to  Paganism,  and  to 
persuade  them  to  go  and  serve  God  in 
another  country,  as  many  are  gone  al- 
ready, and  set  up  new  laws  and  fancies 
among  themselves.  Consider  what  may 
come  of  it ! " 


From  a  late  work  on  the  Ocean  by  a 
distinguished  English  Ichthyologist,  we 
quote  these  interesting  paragraphs.  The 
first  is  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  "  grim  attorney  of  the  sea  ^ 
ralaes  hrs  young : 

The  mode  by  which  the  race  of  these 
formidable  creatures  is  continued,  differ- 
ing as  it  does  so  greatly  from  that  of 
most  other  fishes,  is  exceedingly  curious. 
The  Shark,  instead  of  depositing  some 
millions  of  eggs  in  a  season,  like  the  Cod 
or  the  Herring,  produces  two  eggs,  of  a 
square  or  oblong  form,  the  coat  of  which 
is  composed  of  a  tough  homy  substance  ; 
each  corner  is  prolonged  into  a  tr*ndriU 
of  which  the  two  which  are  next  the  tail 
of  the  enclosed  fish  are  stronger  and 
more  prohensile  than  the  other  pair.  The 
use  of  these  tendrils  appears  to  be  their 
entanglement  among  the  stalks  of  sea^ 
weeds,  and  the  consequent  mooring  of 
^«  cg£r  in  ^  situation  of  protection  and 
oompaiative  security.  Near  the  head 
diere  is  a  slit  in  the  egg^kin,  through 
which  the  water  enters  for  respiration, 
and  another  at  the  opposite  extremity  by 
which  it  is  discharged.  That  part  of  the 
^in  which  is  near  the  head,  is  weaker 
and  more  easily  raptured  than  any  other 
part ;  a  provision  for  the  easy  exclusion 
of  the  animal,  which  takes  place  before 
the  entire  absorption  of  the  vitellus  or 
yolk  of  the  egg,  the  remainder  being 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  young  fish» 
enclosed  in  a  capsule,  which  for  awhile  it 
carries  about.  The  position  of  the  ani- 
mal, while  within  the  egg,  is  with  the 
head  doubled  back  towards  the  tail,  one 
very  unfavorable  for  the  process  of 
breathing  by  internal  gills,  and  hence 
there  is  an  interesting  provision  made  to 
meet  the  emergency.  On  each  side  a 
filament  of  the  substance  of  the  gills  pro- 
jecu  from  the  gill-opening,  containing 
vessels  in  which  3ie  blood  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  water.  These  processea 
are  gradually  absorbed  after  tne  fish  ia 
excluded,  until  which  the  internal  gills 
are  scarcely  capable  of  respiration. 

Wars  of  tbi  Fishss. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  immense  popu- 
lation of  the  Ocean  is  carnivorous.    The 
principal  circumstance  that  regulates  th* 
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choice  of  diet  among^  fishes  seems  to  he 
the  power  of  mastery.  Of  terrestrial 
creatures,  a  very  lar^e  nuraherare  peace- 
ful, never,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
willingly  taking  the  life  of  even  the  most 
helpless  around  them ;  hut  the  sea  is  a 
vast  slaughter-house,  where  nearly  every 
inhabitant  dies  a  violent  death',  and  finds 
a  grave  in  the  maw  of  his  fellow.  We 
have  just  seen  the  Sword-fish  preying 
upon  the  Albacore,  and  the  Albacore 
upon  the  Flying^fish ;  while  the  Flyings 
fish  itself,  though  so  general  a  favorite,  is 
the  greedy  devourer  of  other  fishes 
smaller  than  itself.  Yet  let  us  not  ar^ 
raign  the  providence  of  Grod,  as  if  it 
were  cruel  and  unkind ;  a  sudden  termi- 
nation of  existence  is  die  most  merciful 
mode,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  by  which 
the  overflow  of  animal  life  could  be 
checked.'* 


In  a  back  number  of  Blackwood,  we 
find  an  article  upon  Sydney  Smith,  which 
fully  and  ahly  expresses  our  own  convic- 
tion of  the  powers,  and  the  real  position 
of  that  brilliant  essayist.  The  passage 
which  follows  we  especially  commend  to 
the  reader*  s  attention : 

"  We  cannot  undertake  to  predict 
whether  or  not  the  reputation  of  Sydney 
Smith  will  be  a  lasting  reputation.  His 
published  works  are  not  very  remarkable, 
and  they  refer  so  entirely— saving  the 
■ketches  of  philosophy — to  current  books 
and  current  events-— events  and  books 
which,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  have  blown 
over— that  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  they 
can  last  over  two  or  three  generations. 
Admirable  good  sense,  good  English, 
and  good  morality,  even  with  the  zest  of 
wit  to  heighten  them,  do  not  make  a  man 
immortal.  They  have  already  done  their 
part,  and  earned  their  triumph ;  the  fu- 
ture is  in  other  hands.  Herein  lies  the 
compensating  principle  of  literature.  The 
Clitic  (and  there  have  been  critics  more 
brilliant  than  Sydney)  has  his  day.  Yes, 
there  he  stands  over  all  our  heads,  bow- 
ling us  down  like  so  many  ninepins- 
small  matter  to  him  that  in  this  book  lie 
somebody's  hopes,  and  heart,  and  fbr- 
tane.    Little  cares  he  for  the  stifled  edi- 


tion, the  turned  tide  of  popular  &vonr. 
He  goes  about  it  coolly ;  it  is  his  bosi- 
ness — ^practising  his  deathstroke  upon 
palpitating  young  poets  afld  unhappy 
novel-writers,  as  the  German  executioner 
practised  upon  cabbages.  We  die  by 
the  score  under  this  literary  Attila.  Our 
poor  bits  of  laurel,  our  myrtle  sprigs  and 
leaves  of  bay,  are  crushed  to  dust  b^ 
neath  his  ruthless  footsteps,  With  a 
barbarous  triumph  he  rides  over  us,  ex- 
tinguishes our  poor  pretensions,  puU  us 
down.  Never  mind,  humiliated  brother! 
The  critic  has  his  day.  By-and-by  there 
will  only  be  a  distant  atmgh  of  him  in  the 
curious  bye-ways  of  historic  lore.  But 
the  Book,  oh  patient  Lazarus ! — the  Book 
will  live  out  a  century  of  reviewers,  and 
be  as  young  a  hundred  years  hence  as  it 
is  to-day." 

If  it  has  ever  been  the  reader's  for- 
tune, while  a  boy,  to  pursue  the  exciting 
8>ort  of  frog  hunting,  on  the  borders  of  a 
arolina  swamp,  the  accuracy  of  the  fol- 
lowing heroic  description,  penned  by 
George  Dennison,  the  partisan  poet,  and 
taken  from  a  humontus  chapter  of  Mr. 
Simms'  "  Forayert,^*  will  be  immediately 
recognized : 
"Could  you  have  seen  that  theatre  of 

frogs. 
As  each  in  due  delight  and  bog  immersed. 
Sprawled  out,  at  length,  in   slime  and 

sandy  bed; 
Great  legs  of  green  or  brown  outstretch- 
ing wide; 
Grreat  arms  thrown  out  as  if  embracing 

heaven ; 
With  eyes  dilating*  big  as  BuUace  grapes. 
Upturned,  and  gloating  as  with  rapturous 

rage: 
Cheat    flattened  jaws,   that,  ever    and 

anon. 
Distending  with  voluminous  harmonies. 
Sent  forth  their  correspondences  of  sound. 
In  due  obedience  to  the  choragus, 
Who  still,  at  proper  intervals,  pour'd  out 
The  grand  refrain — sonorous,   swelling 

still. 
Till,  at  the  last,  the  apex  diapason 
Was  caught,  was  won,  in  glorious '  Blood 

and'oundsi'" 
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The  Shaktpeare  Popart  of  the  late  Wm. 
Maginn^  LL.D.  Annotated  by  Dr.  8hel' 
torn  Maekenzie.     Red/eld,  N,  Y. 

In  the  Ian  iMue  of  this  Magazine,  we 
•poke  briefly  of  Dr.  Maginn'a  ".FV0- 
eerian,  Paperty  That  critique  should 
have  been  prefaced  by  the  review  which 
follows.  But,  desiring  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  fViller  idea  of  Maginn*s  ability,  we 
waive  the  question  of  precedence,  and 
proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  "Shake-^ 
peare  Papers" — a  publication  prior  to 
the  work  mentioned  above. 

We  are  con6dent  that  Maginn's  repu- 
tation will  rest  hereafter  upon  the  papers 
m  this  volume.  They  display  many  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  philosophical 
critic,  enforced  by  a  style  singularly  bril- 
liant, scholarly,  and  pointed.  If,  occa- 
sionally, they  are  defaced  by  paradox, 
and  a  certain  reckless  audacity  of  assei^ 
tion,  these  were  faults  so  interwoven  with 
the  mental  constitution  of  the  author,  so 
eminently  characteristic,  and  invarably 
urged  with  such  felicity  of  diction,  and 
wealth  of  illustrative  matter,  that  the 
reader  hardly  looks  hpon  them  as  faults 
at  all,  and  we  are  sure,  were  they  ex- 
punged from  Maginn's  works,  we  would 
nel  that  the  writer  had  been  bereft  of  a 
laige  share  of  his  individuality.  The 
ablest  article  in  the  present  collection — 
one  of  the  few  to  which  the  author  pre- 
fixed his  name,  and  which  is  thoroughly 
earnest  throughout,  is  the  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Learning  of  Shakespeare," 
a  review  of  Doctor  Farmer's  Essay  upon 
the  same  subject,  published  in  the  year 
1766.  The  opinion  now  generally  enter- 
tained, that  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
possessed  of  extensive  and  multifarious 
learning-— an  opinion  which,  of  course, 
implies  that  he  was,  at  least,  a  rea- 
sonably well-informed  classicist — in  Dr. 
Farmer's  time  was  boldly  disputed,  and 
his  essay,  though  maintained  by  Maginn 
''to  be  a  piece  of  pedantic  impertinence 
unparalleled  in  literature,"  had  no  small 
influence  in  the  temporary  settlement  of 
the  question.  "The  critical  clique," 
says  Maginn,  "to  which  he  (Farmer) 
belonged,  was  peculiarly  absurd,  and  we 
have  only  to  cast  a  glance  upon  his  face, 
as  preserved  in  an  engraviog  by  Harding, 


to  see  that  the  fethU  vmrk  of  fat-headei 
and  teon^vi  bloek-headismf  self-satisfied 
with  that  peddling  pedantry  of  the  small- 
est order,  which  entitled  its  possessor  to 
look  down  with  patronising  pity  on  the 
loftiest  genius,  is  its  prevailing  feature."' 
("Fat-headed  and  scornful  blockhead- 
ism,"  is  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the 
language  of  vituperation,  and  we  can- 
not refrain  from  pausing  to  express  our 
admiration  par  parenikite.) 

Maginn  dissects  the  unfortunate  Farm- 
er with  merciless  severity,  although  he 
resorts  too  often  to  the  "  argumentum  ad 
Aomtaem,"  and  once  or  twice,  we  think, 
verges  towards  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  end  he  makes  out  bis  case  with  great 
clearness  and  force,  and  leaves  his  reader 
tolerably  well  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  position.  Ben  Johnson,  it  will  be 
remembered,  alludes  to  Shakspeare  as 
one  who  had  mastered  "  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek."  The  essay  of  Maginn  is 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the^rs^  discusses 
the  "  less  Greek,"  the  second  is  devoted 
to  the  "  little  Latin.'*  The  observations 
in  the  former  are  thus  compendiously 
closed : 

"  Briefly  summed  up,  the  whole  of  Dr« 
Fanner's  argument  will  amount  to  this; 
that  some  critics,  especially  Upton,  have 
been  over  sealous  in  tracing  resemblances 
of  passages  or  phrases  in  Greek,  to  what 
we  find  in  Shakspeare,  which  is  cer- 
tainly no  fiiult  of  the  "  old  Bard ; "  that 
in  constructing  his  classical  plays  instead 
of  reading  the  Greek  of  Plutarch— of 
which  there  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
hundred  copies  in  England  during  his 
life,  he  consulted  the  English  Translation 
of  Sir  Thomas  North,  who,  having  copied 
the  blunders  of  Claude  Amyot,  was  there- 
by the  means  of  transferring  a  couple  of 
trifling  errors  to  Julius  Ceesar  and  Anr 
thony  and  Cleopatra;  that  because  an 
invisible  poet  named  Southern  had  trans- 
lated Konsard,  who  had  translated  An- 
acreon,  Shakspeare  could  not  even  read 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Teian  Odes ; 
that  because  in  the  "  Ship  of  Fooles"  is 
to  be  found  an  incident  referred  to  in 
the  Iliad,  and  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene**  a 
description  of  the  Nepenthe  of  the  Odj/9^ 
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§eyt  Shakspeare  could  not  have  known 
anything  of  Homer;  and  finally,  that,  as 
Lucian  had  written  a  light  comedy  on 
Timon,  those  who  supposed  the  doep 
tragedy  on  the  same  suhject  in  English 
was  dictated  by  the  Greek  were  very 
much  mistaken.  And  ihii  is  the  pamphlet 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics, 
"has  settled  the  question  forever!"  It 
htu  settled  tlie  question  forever  that  the 
mass  o(  conceited  ignorance  among  the 
reading  public,  and  the  ordinary  critical 
rabble  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  profusely  abundant." 

The  remaining  papers  in  this  volume 
treat  of  the  characters  of  Falstaff,  Jaques, 
Romeo,  Bottom,  Timon,  Polonius,  lago, 
and  Lady  Macbeth.  They  form  the  most 
entertaining  reading  upon  these  subjects 
we  have  ever  encountered.  Always  spir- 
ited, brilliant,  and  scholarly,  they  are,  at 
times,  profoundly  suggestive,  and  show 
that  their  author  was  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  wit.  However,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  the  reader  must  not  be 
wholly  unreserved  in  the  surrender  of 
himself  to  the  author's  guidance.  Should 
he  be  so,  he  will  frequently  subscribe  to 
beautiful  paradox  and  ingenious  argu- 
mentative absurdities.  Observe,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  assertions  in  relation 
to  Falstaff;  with  what  serene  gravity  he 
urges  them ! 

'*  Jack  Falstaff  is  known  as  familiarly 
as  he  was  to  the  wonderful  court  of 
princes,  beggars,  judges,  swindlers,  he- 
roes, bullies,  gentlemen,  scoundrels,  jus- 
tices, thieves,  knights,  tapsters,  and  the 
rest  whom  he  drew  about  him. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  hu  court.  He  is  lord 
paramount,  the  »uzerain  to  whom  all  pay 
homage.  Prince  Hal  may  delude  himself 
with  the  notion  that  he,  the  heir  of  Bng^ 
land  with  all  the  swelling  emotions  that 
rendered  him  afterward  the  conqueror  of 
France  makes  a  butt  of  the  ton  of  a  man 
that  is  his  companion.  The  parts  are 
exactly  reversed.  In  the  peculiar  circle 
in  which  they  live,  the  Prince  is  the  butt 
of  the  knight.  He  knows  it  not,  he 
would  repel  it  with  scorn  were  it  assert- 
ed ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
he  is  subdued.  He  calls  the  course  of 
life  which  he  leads,  "  the  unyoked  humor 
of  his  idleness,"  hut  he  mistakes.  In  all 
the  paths  where  his  journey  lies  with 
Falstaff,  it  is  the  hard-yoked  servitude  of 
his  obedience." 

Not  unlike  this  is  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Doctor  elsewhere  endeavors  half- 
seriously  to  prove  **  from  the  variety  of 
ingredients  and  pleasant  effects  of  the 
liquor,  that  Nepenthe  was— punci.' " 

The  present  is  the  3d  volume  of  Ma- 
ginn*s  Miscellanies,  made  more  valuable 


by  the  judicious  annotations  of  the  editor, 
who  evidently  performs  his  labor  am 
amare,  and  by  terse,  and  well-selected 
critiques  on  all  the  important  points 
discussed,  from  Campbell,  Coleridge, 
Collier,  De  Quincey,  Giles,  Haxlitt, 
Hunter,  Johnson,  Knight,  Verplanck, 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  We  wonder  that  the  American 
critic,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson,  wfaoee 
analysis  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  his 
lecture  on  Macbeth,  is,  we  deliherately 
believe,  (in  the  absence  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  Coleridge's  unpublished  treatise 
upon  the  same  subject)  the  most  com- 
plete and  masterly  essay  on  record,  was 
not  also  occasionally  pressed  into  the 
service.  Few  critics  have  cast  so  much 
light  upon  difficult  and  disputed  points  of 
the  Shakspeare  drama  as  he.  But  the 
book  is  complete  enough  without  any 
farther  subsidiary  aid,  and  wo  take  peci^ 
liar  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  evezy 
class  of  readers.  Read  with  proper  cir- 
cumspection, and  a  grain  or  two  of  pru- 
dent distrust,  it  will  prove  a  highly 
suggestive  and  improving  work. 


Dramahe  Scenes,  wtk  other  Pa 
now  first  printed.     By  Barry  Comwatt, 
Ticknor  4-  Fields^  Boston. 

Mr.  Froetor—^o  drop  his  nom  de 
plume,  which  can  no  longer  serve  any  oC 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  at  first 
assumed— has  bcMo,  for  years,  so  (avoi^ 
ably  known  to  readers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  any  elaborate  criticnl 
estimate  of  his  powers,  as  a  poet,  we 
feel  to  be  unnecessary. 

We  simply  intend  to  touch  upon  somo 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
writings.  And  first,  let  us  speak  of  fail 
"  Songs."  These  are  as  various  in  merit, 
as  they  are  diversified  in  the  topics  of 
which  they  treat.  We  find  in  them  few 
of  those  popular  elements  which  have 
made  the  lyrics  of  Moore  so  famons. 
But  they  are  more  thonghtfbl,  vigorous 
and  imaginative.  Even  dieir  rhythmical 
structure  is,  in  our  opinion,  superior. 
In  brief,  they  are  not  merely  "  Songs" 
almost  wholly  depending  upon  music  for 
their  effect,  but  independent  poems,  po»> 
sessing  an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own. 

In  his  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  Mr.  Proc- 
tor exhibits  abilities  of  a  higher  order- 
abilities  so  marked,  and  original,  that 
we  cannot  take  up  his  works  without 
regretting  that  the  author  has  never 
devoted  his  fine  powers  to  the  composi- 
tion of  any  complete  play.  It  is  tme, 
that  many  of  his  "  Scenes "  possess  a 
unity  of  design,  and  interest,  but  there 
is,  of  course,  little  opportunity  in  them 
for  the  exerrise  and  development  of  the 
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conscruetive  faculty  in  the  careful  crea- 
tmn  of  plot,  the  analysi*— not  of  one, 
b«t  of  many  characters,  mutually  depend- 
ant, yet  sharply  indiTidualized — ^e  build- 
iBg  up  of  that  wonderful  microcosm — 
diat  miniature  world  of  passion,  intrigue, 
strife,  avarice,  with  gleams,  here  and 
there,  of  pure  virtue  and  noble  faith- 
la  which  the  great  dramatists  have  *'  held 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  painted 
man  in  the  indestructible  colors  of  truth. 

But  we  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Proctor  because  of  his  shortcomingii. 
Bather,  let  us  be  thankful  for  what  he 
kas  given  us.  There  is  more  than  enough 
in  the  volume  under  review  to  claim  our 
«»rdial  gratitude.  We  cannot  say  that 
*•  die  Scenes  "  are  always  successful — 
tllat  the  poet  invariably  displays  that 
intellectual  insight  and  self-knowledge 
inaeparable  from  the  highest  art— but  he 
is  tender,  and  pcMsionate,  and  truthful — 
perfect  almost  in  the  delineation  of  the 
■olter  emotions,  and,  oeeoMumaUyf  most 
foivible  and  impressive  in  the  deepest 
utterance  of  the  tragic  muse. 

The  latter,  however,  is  not  Mr.  Froer 
tox^sjifrie.  We  wish  that  he  had  clearly 
ecmiprehended  this  at  the  beginning  of 
hia  career,  in  which  case  we  should  have 
been  spared  such  a  questionable  per- 
formance as  **  Pandemonium,"  and  some 
others  like  it— and  been  favored  with  a 
greater  number  of  scenes  in  the  vein  of 
"The  Broken  Heart"  and  "The  Way 
to  Conquer,"  the  fotmer  of  which, 
•apecially,  is  inexpressibly  moving  and 
pathetic.^' 

In  reading  our  author's  **  Scenes,"  we 
are  continiuJly  being  reminded  of  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  Fletcher. 

It  is  paying  Mr.  Proctor  no  trifling 
compliment,  to  say  that  the  minds  of 
the  two  poets  seem  to  have  been  cast 
in  much  the  same  mould-^but  while 
Fletcher  wrote  too  rapidly,  and  too 
often  lavished  his  genius  upon  unworthy 
themes.  Proctor  has  been  somewhat  dilet' 
toHtij  and  has  never  given  his  genius  the 
full  and  fitir  play  which  it  deserved  to 
have. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the 
present  edition  of  his  writings  contains 
many  new  poems,  and  is  published  with 
all  the  elegance  of  typography  and  bind- 
ing, for  which  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  db  Fields  is  justly  celebrated. 

BiogrttphieaL  and  Hittorital  Sketehet. 
By  T.  Babingtmi  Maeaulay,  D.  Apple- 
torn  Sir  Co.,  New  York.  8.  O.  Ctmrtenay 
4>  Co.,  Charleeton. 

The  contenu  of  this  volume,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only,  are  discursive 
aad  fiagmeatary*    Th«  compiler  seems 


to  have  studiously  sought  out  everything 
that  Macaulay  has  ever  contributed  to 
British  periodical  literature,  and  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  collecting  together  a  mass  of 
undigested  essayicaJ,  biographical  and 
historical  writing,  which,  in  its  present 
form,  is  really  not  of  much  interest  or 
importance. 

The  most  elaborate  papers  in  the  book 
are  the  lives  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  The  formar  is  in  the  author's 
best  manner;  less  brilliant  and  striking 
than  his  review  of  Croker's  edition  of 
Boswell,  but  still  diNcriminating,  instruc- 
tive and  genial.  We  cannot  speak  with 
eqiluil  approval  of  the  essay  upon  Gold- 
smith, which  is  loose,  sketchy,  and  unsat- 
isfactory. In  fact,  the  entire  work  is 
one  of  those  convenient  Yankee  compila- 
tions, which  the  author  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  foremost  to  disown. 


Semunu  preached  before  the  Unwerrity 
of  Cambridre.  By  Rtchard  Chenetfix 
Trench,  D.  D.     Redfieid,  New  York. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  hat 
won  an  extensive  and  well-merited  repuf 
tation  by  his  various  scholarly  works 
upon  language,  such  as  his  "  Study  of 
Words,"  "  English  Past  and  Present," 
&c.,  and  more  recently  by  bis  poems 
and  translations  from  Calderon,  has  em* 
bodied  in  this  neat  little  volume  his  views 
upon  certain  cardinal  points  of  Christian 
faith,  in  the  form  of  five  thoughtful,  log- 
ical, and  instructive  Sermons,  preached 
some  time  ago,  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  style  of  the  discourses 
is  vigorous,  but  every  now  and  then,  they 
exhibit  a  verbal  mannerism,  which  we 
were  hardly  prepared  to  find  in  the  works 
of  so  accomplished  an  English  scholar  as 
Mr.  Trench. 


Alfieri  and  Ooidonif  their  Livee  and 
Adventures.  By  Edward  Copping.  Lonr 
don :  Adney  4*  Co.,  1857. 

We  have  here,  in  a  moderate-sized 
volume,  an  excellent  account  of  three 
distinguished  poets — not  a  sketch,  but 
a  thorough  biography  of  each'^giving 
the  results  of  their  lives.  Rarely  can 
we  bestow  upon  a  biography  the  praise 
of  brevity ;  biographies,  written  in  these 
days,  are  measured,  not  by  inches,  but 
by  yards. 

A  certain  unity  of  plan  seemed  to 
require  a  life  of  Goldoni,  the  father  of 
the  Italian  comedy,  as  a  companion-piece 
to  tho  life  of  Alficri;  and  the  execution 
of  the  plan  deserves  great  praise. 

He  who  reads  this  book  will  know 
Alfieri  as  he  was;  wild,  impetuous,  profli- 
gate ;  but  noble-minded,  generous,  tender 
of  the  feelings  of  othen ;  now  living  in 
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kig  stables  with  his  fiiTorite  hones,  for 
months  together— reading  nothing,  writ* 
ing  nothing,  seeming  not  to  think— 
caring  only  to  ride  and  drire ;  then  plung* 
ing  into  study  and  the  most  vigorous 
intellectual  exercises — learning  Greek  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  writing  in  six  months 
two  entire  tragedies,  versifying  seven, 
and  correcting  fourteen.  Not  a  model 
man,  but  a  giant  unequally  formed-^-one 
of  those  remarkable  men  that  fascinate 
all  ages,  and  fill  us  with  a  mournful 
admiration.  His  love-adventures,  fatally 
wrong  as  they  were,  might  seem  to  call 
for  a  more  earnest  reprobation  than  the 
author  bestows  upon  them.  The  duty  of 
the  biographer  is  hardly  done  when  he 
has  set  down  the  facts ;  where  wrong  is, 
it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with  a  little  honest 
speaking  of  the  truth,  a  little  wholesome 
indignation  at  the  wrong.  But  no  hasty 
judgments  should  be  passed  on  Alfieri, 
a  young  noble  of  fourteen,  master  of 
his  revenues,  and  free  to  follow  his  own 
path,  for  good  or  evil.  His  fiery  heart, 
burning  with  the  warm  life  of  Italy,  be- 
came a  law  to  him,  and  he  obeyed  it 
while  he  lived.  His  last  and  purest 
attachment,  to  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
is  well  described ;  anattachmjent  that  was 
the  origin,  to  him,  of  much  and  fruitful 
good — rousing  him  to  active  and  resolute 
purpose,  giving  him  that  unspeakable 
olessing— a  motive. 

Full  of  errors  and  sins,  Alfieri  was  a 
man  with  high  courage,  and  a  soul  ar* 
dent  for  liberty  and  truth;  and  all  free 
men  will  remember  these  things  gladly, 
and  Bot  look  too  harshly  on  his  faulu. 
Italians,  who  have  the  best  right  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  give  to  Alfieri  a  high  rank 
among  the  glorious  company  of  their 
poets ;  all  men  can  feel  and  recognize  his 
power  and  energy.  His  influence  is  vast 
in  Italy,  and  from  his  hand  fell  many  of 
those  seeds  upon  that  sacred  soil  that 
shall  even  yet  spring  up  into  vigorous 
lifis  and  bloom.  We  echo  the  parting 
words  of  the  author—''  Let  us  all  hope 
so;  for  it  will,  indeed,  be  a  bright  day 
for  Italy." 

Goldoni  began  eariy  his  busy  career  of 
comedian ;  his  first  play,  wriuen  at  eight 
years  of  age,  seemed  to  his  parenu  a 
wonderful  promise  of  future  excellence  ; 
and  his  fa&er  organised  a  company  of  am- 
ateur actors  for  the  boy's  pleasure.  We 
follow  him,  from  this  beginning,  through 
a  strange  succession  of  scenes  and  shift- 
ing pursniu,  strangely  in  keeping  with 
his  comic  vocation.  He  was  evidently 
to  become  acquainted  with  life.  Sent 
to  Rimini  to  study  medicine,  he  studies 
instead  Menander  Terence  and  Plautos ; 
a  company  of  strolling  actors  invite  him 


to  travel  with  them,  and  he  leave*  his 
school.  His  attempts  at  jurisprudence; 
his  fit  of  religious  enthusiasm,  cored  by 
a  judicious  course  of  theatres  and  din- 
ners in  Venice;  his  love  scrapes,  that 
broke  no  hearts  and  left  him  always 
ready  for  a  new  devotion ;  his  experience 
of  sharpers,  and  his  literary  qaarrels ; 
all  these  and  countless  other  incidents 
filled  his  life  with  materials  of  the  putesc 
comedy.  And  they  were  well  employed; 
his  own  mishuM  became  sources  of  dis- 
tinction; for  be  could  use  tbe  sokjeet 
furnished  either  from  hia^wn  experience 
or  that  of  others. 

The  opposition  encounMtred  by  Gol- 
doni in  his  attempts  to  elevate  the  Italian 
comedy,  was  long  and  bitter;  wits  ridi- 
culed, acton  rebelled,  rivals  sneered. 
For  the  work  was  one  almost  hopeless; 
so  sunken  in  bnffbonery,  so  bare  of  inven- 
tion was  the  stage  of  that  day,  with  its 
four  stereotyped  characten,  whose  coe- 
tume,  and  even  whose  names  custem 
prescribed,  and  whose  fisuses  were  always 
masked,  after  tbe  fashion  of  the  aatiqne. 
The  battle  was  not  wholly  won  daring  tbe 
lifetime  of  Goldoni,  but  it  was  won  wx 
last.  The  last  yean  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Paris,  sometimes  in  writing  for  the 
Italian  theatre,  sometimes  in  teaching 
Italian  in  the  royal  family ;  he  even  pro- 
duced two  French  plays,  the  former  of 
which  met  with  great  success.  An  on- 
common  work  for  a  roan  of  sixty. 

Goldoni  keepf  possession  of  the  stage, 
and  is  oniveraaily  popular  in  Italy;  his 
comedies  are  gay,  lively,  full  of  move- 
ment and  action,  rather  than  suggee- 
tion ;  they  cannot  be  ranked  among  gresit 
works,  but  may  rightly  claim  a  hi^  rank 
among  the  pleasing.  And  this,  also,  is 
high  praise.  But  Ms  greatest  merit  is  to 
have  begun  that  improvement  in  style 
and  plan  that  gave  Italy  a  comedy — not 
a  comedy  of  equal  excellence  with  those 
of  Fiance  and  Spain  and  England,  bot 
one  that  is  yet  young,  and  may  grow 
when  the  sky  it  clear  and  the  air  free 
once  more.  He  is  well  compared  by  the 
author  to  Scribe.  Even  in  the  number 
of  his  plays  he  almost  equals  that  inex- 
haustible playwright;  but  we  cannot  think 
the  criticism  just  that  supposes  mediae* 
rity  to  be  inseparable  from  fertility;  too 
many  great  names  ocour  at  once  to  tiie 
mind  in  refutation  of  this  judgment. 

We  recommend  this  voloroe,  as  sap- 
plying  information  not  easily  found  elsa- 
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The  con  tent*  of  thn  volume  are-^ltt. 
The  Land  Trards  of  Davyd  Ing^ram  and 
others,  in  the  years  1568-9,  from  the  Rio 
de  Minas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Cape 
Breton,  in  Arcadia.  From  the  original 
MS.,  British  MnseuBi.  2d.  Letters  of 
Oapt.  Thomas  Young  to  Sir  Fran.  Winde- 
bank,  Secretary  of  State,  to  King  Charies 
I,  with  a  brief  relation  of  a  voyage  from 
Virginia  to  the  northward,  in  1634.  3d. 
Gov.  Glen's  answers  to  queries  from  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  Glen  was  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  from  1739  to  1755.  4th. 
Letters  from  Rich.  Cumberland  respect- 
ing the  Provost  Marsbalship  of  South 
Oarolhia,  (1764-1775.)  5th.DeBrahm's 
Philosophico-  Historieo-Hydrogeography 
of  Souu)  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  in 
the  best  style  of  English  books,  and  the 
impression  consists  of  only  121  copies. 
Although  intended  for  private  distribu- 
tion  by  the  editor,  we  think  it  incumbent 
tq>on  us  to  notice  the  nature  and  value 
of  its  contents,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
■aid  to  be  already  scarce,  and  may  soon 
he  as  difficult  to  find  as  a  copy  of  Hak- 
hiyt  and  other  rare  historical  works.  Be- 
tides, oar  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Weston 
lor  his  public  spirit  and  liberality.  His 
gift  is  aJso  a  fine  model  of  typography, 
«nd  from  his  exquisite  taste  in  such  mat- 
ters, nay  have  been  designed  by  the 
editor  to  elevate  this  art  among  his  fel- 
low-cidfens. 

Our  brief  remarks  will  be  for  the  his- 
torical enquirer,  and  ^ynU  refer  to  the 
contents  according  to  the  numbers  we 
have  afExed.  lst«  This  relation  was 
taken  down  by  another  from  the  recital 
of  Davyd  Ingram.  The  object  of  the 
writer  appeara  to  have  been  the  offering 
to  the  public  of  an  'inducement  for  an 
Bnglish  expeditkm  and  settlement  in 
North  America  between  34'  and  36** 
**  septentrional]  latytude  "  To  us,  who 
bave  handled  the  ponderous  volumes  of 
De  Bey,  Eden,  Hakluyt,  Anderson,  De 
Laet,  and  others,  Mr.  Davyd  came  with 
a  welcome,  and  he  anrased  us  as  effectu- 
allv  as  the  veritable  Munchausen.  "  He 
did  alsoe  see  one  other  straunge  Beaste 
higger  than  a  Beare:  yt  had  nether 
lM»ade  nor  necke,  his  eyes  and  mouthe 
weare  in  his  breaste.  *  *  *.  jrt  beare  the 
e  very  fyne  skynne  like  a  R^te,  full  of 
•ylver  heare,"  (p.  15,)  and  in  a  similar 
strain  we  are  told  of  iilver  and  gold  and 
pearls  and  gems.  We  have  found  no 
Item  of  information  in  this  treatise  that 
can  be  said  to  relate  to  South  Carolina, 
mad,  indeed,  a  historian  must  possess 
great  ingenuity  to  extract  from  it  any- 
thing reliable  about  any  portion  of  our 
ewatry.    2d.  Though   having   no  con- 


nection with  our  own  history,  has  beep 
published  as  an  accession  to  the  early 
records  concerning  the  North  American 
colonies,  dd.  This  has  already  been 
twice  published,  first  in  London,  (1761,) 
aa  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  account  of 
Carolina,  and  again  by  Mr.  Carroll  in  hie 
Historical  Collections.  But  in  a  cursory 
comparison,  Mr.  Weston's  publication 
appears  to  supplv  some  items  of  military 
information,  no  doubt 


omitted 
in  1761.  4th.  This  is  of  Tittle  historical 
value,  except  a  few  passages  corrobora- 
tive of  afliurs  at  the  period  of  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  some  items  con* 
coming  money  exchange.  5th.  The  last 
and  most  valuable.  We  are  told  that 
the  original  of  this  treatise,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  editor,  is  in  the  library 
of  Harvard  University,  and  with  it  many 
maps  and  plans,  not  in  the  copy  before 
us.  The  copy  which  Mr.  Weston  gives 
us  was  purchased  by  him  at  a  sale  in 
New  Yonc  three  years  ago.  The  part  of 
De  Brahra*s  treatise  relating  to  Georgia, 
was  published  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Jones  in 
1849,  and  confined  to  49  copies.  De 
Brahm  was  an  eccentric  »ttvant.  But 
scientific  attainments  and  topographic 
engineering  are  not  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions for  such  a  position  as  he  was 
entrusted  with,  unless  accompanied  with 
prudence  and  a  permanent  ascendency 
over  the  Lidians«  He  is  mentioned  in . 
our  historv  chiefly  in  connection  with 
Fort  Loudoun,  which  he  erected ;  but 
was  also  engaged  between  1751-61,  in 
constructing  fortifications  at  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  His  observations  on  the 
various  subjects  indicated  by  the  title  of 
his  treatise,  will  be  regarded  as  impor- 
tant by  any  one  who  shall  investigate 
this  period  of  our  history. 

We  have  at  hand  an  account  of  four- 
teen old  tncts  in  the  British  Museum 
concerning  Carolina,  and  some  concern- 
ing America  in  generaL  Of  the  former 
the  greater  portion  have  been  re-pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Carroll.  Of  the  others, 
we  have  a  copy  in  manuscript  of  a  few ; 
but  all  are  important  to  us,  and  their 
re-publication  will  greatly  add  to  our  hi»- 
toncal  resources.  Mr.  Weston's  noble 
examble,  we  hope,  will  be  followed.  Li 
the  prefiice  of  the  volume  he  presents  to 
us,  **  to  the  President  and  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society/' 
he  remarks,  *'  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a 
society  such  as  we  constitute,  is  the  pub- 
lication of  manuscripu  and  rare  printed 
works  connected  with  the  history  of  our 
State,  and  until  the  suciety  assumes  this 
labor  to  itself  by  publishing  periodical 
collections,  each  separate  member  (aa 
in  the  literary  clubs  of  Europe)  must 
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ftttempt  to  do,  however  imperfectly, 
what  the  aaiociation  has  no:,  as  yetf 
Attempted  to  perform  at  all.''  We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  labors 
t>f  the  society  have  resulted  already  in 
die  collection  of  a  valuable  mass  of  ma* 
terials,  and  that  the  recent  liberal  appro- 
priation of  the  State,  is  about  to  produce 
a  series  of  publications,  the  first  of  which, 
we  hope,  will  appear  during  the  ensuing 


book. 


AdMntturet  and  Mi$9ianary  labon  m 

several  etmntrie*  im  the  tnUrwr  of  Africa^ 

from  1849  to  1856.     Bv  T.  J.  Bou)en. 

Southern  Baptist    PvbluxUion  Society: 

Charleston. 

If  the  sale  of  a  book  may  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  of  its  merit,  Mr.  Bowen's 
**  Africa  *'  deserves  the  most  exalted  com- 
mendation. Few  publications  of  the  kind 
have  been  so  successful.  The  secular,  as 
well  as  the  religious  press,  have  spoken 
emphatically  in  its  favor.  We  are  not 
inclined  wilfully  to  differ  from  our  con- 
temporaries, or  to  set  up  any  claim  to 
superior  critical  acumen,  when  we  declare 
chat  his  book,  as  a  whole,  has  disap- 
pointed us. 

A  residence  of  many  years,  in  a  remote 
and  almost  unknown  portion  of  Central 
Africa,  had  furnished  the  author  with 
materiel  which,  if  properly  employed, 
might  have  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  mod- 
em times.  But  Mr.  Bowen^s  volume  is 
simply  respectable. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  himself 
confesses^  that,  "  on  several  points,  the 
information  is  smaller  than  he  desired," 
and  gives  as  the  reason,  that  ^'it  was 
thought  best  to  limit  the  work  to  its 
present  sise,  even  at  the  expense  <^  facts 
which  are  worth  reUUing.*'  This  is  any* 
thing  but  satisfactory,  and  when  Mr. 
Bowen  goes  on  to  say,  **  that  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  are  frequently 
detailed  in  the  monthly  letters  of  the 
missionaries  published  in  our  periodi- 
cals," (implying  that  the  information 
therein  contained  is  sufficient,)  he  mther 
contradicts  the  statement  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  to  the  effect  that  the  countries 
of  vi^ch  he  speaks,  **  are  little  known," 
end  that  additional  information  concern- 
ing them  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
depreciating  this  work ;  we  only  say  that 
the  author  might,  and  should  have  devoted 
more  time  and  labor  to  its  composition— 
that,  with  almost  unnaralleled  advan- 
tages in  his  protracted  residence  among 


nations,  the  desire  to  possess  me 
tensive  and  reliable  knowledge  of 
is  very  general,  he  has  written  a 
the  merit  of  which  is,  by  no  mi 
proportion  to  Mr.  Bowen's  oppor 
of  information,  and  the  peculiar 
occupied  by  him  for  five  years  «a 
wards,  towards  the  people  and  ^be 
try  which  he  professes  to  describe. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  Cab».  By  Wm, 
GilmoreStmms.    Redfield:    Neuf  ITos*. 

A  "  new  and  revised  edition  *'  of  oiM 
among  Mr.  Simm's  most  characteristic 
works,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  every 
where  welcomed  widi  favor.  **  The  Wig- 
wam and  the  Cabin,"  as  publishod  at 
present,  contains  thirteen  mstittct  talea, 
all  more  or  less  dramatic,  and  sevenal 
vividly  illustrative  of  those  stirring  border 
legends,  which  the  author  has  so  inda^ 
triously  studied,  and  has  done  so  mnch 
to  perpetuate. 

These  stories  range  through'  mstti^ 
moeds,  and  touch  upon  every  variety  ot 
subject.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  common- 
place narrative  in  the  whole  coUeedon. 
Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Simm's  faults,  aa 
a  writer,  the  most  prejudiced  critic  can* 
not  deny  him  originality,  vigor,  rave 
insight  into  character,  and  that  fusoB^^ 
imagination  which,  in  harmonizing  'Ae 
other  faculties,  gives  to  them  concctttnp 
tion  of  effect,  and  the  unity  which  belongs 
to  the  manifestation  of  all  true  itrt. 


Arctic  Adventmrs  by  Sea  and  Lasti^ 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  last  Expe- 
ditions in  search  (f  Sir  John  Front' 
Un,  Edited  by  Epes  SargetU:  WiOk 
maps  and  illustrations.  Phsllips,  Samjh 
son  4*  Co, :  Boston,  Smith  4*  Whiiden  : 
Charleston, 

An  admirable  resumi  of  eveiy  import 
tant  work  upon  Arctic  Adventure  and 
Discovery,  most  judiciously  and  clewiy 
arranged  We  heartily  commend  it  to 
the  reader's  attention.  In  this  nMiderate- 
sited  duodecimo  he  will  find  a  record  of 
the  collective  heroism  of  all  cxMmtiiea 
and  times.  Such  works  are  not  merely 
entertaining.  They  furnish  food  for  grave 
thought,  and  are,  in  a  high  sense,  instruc- 
tive and  useful.  In  their  perusal,  we 
learn  to  what  heights  the  self-sarrifioe 
and  devotion  of  man  may  sometinfli 
attain,  and  thus  our  fiuth  in  humaaxty  is 
strengthened,  and  we  gather  sew  cour- 
age for  that  eventful  struggle  with  life 
and  life's  responsibilities,  whii:h  preaM0 
upon  the  humblest  as  well  aa  the  most 
exalted  of  mankind. 
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CURSED  MONET. 


PROM  TBI  7RCNCR  OP  7RXDXRIC  BA8TIAT. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  fruitful  source  of  error  than  igrnorance  or  misconcep- 
tion of  the  true  nature  and  functions  of  money.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  we 
are  all  more  or  less  concerned,  whether  consciously  or  not,  for  every  body  buys  and 
sellii,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  has  something  to  do  with  money.  Nor  are  the 
errors  which  spring  from  this  source  merely  insi^ificant  and  innocent.  On  the  con- 
trary they  influence  the  action  of  States  and  Governments ;  embody  themselves  in 
legislative  measures,  and  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  society  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. It  is  entirely  to  such  misconceptions  that  false  systems  of  banking  and 
laws  against  usury  owe  their  existence ;  and  they  also  enter  verv  largely  into  the 
composition  of  protective  tariffs  and  other  violations  of  the  freedom  of  commerce. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  render  a  more  useful,  and,  we  venture  to  hope,  acceptable 
service  to  the  public  than  to  lay  before  them  the  following  translation  of  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  that  great  French  writer,  Frederic  Bastiat,  whose  untimely  death, 
tnxth  and  freedom  have  so  much  reason  to  mourn.  In  it  he  expounds  one  of  the 
most  intricate  and  confusing  topics  of  political  economy  not  only  without  any  of  the 
repulsive  gni>'ity  of  a  scientific  treatise,  but  in  a  style  so  clear  and  simple,  so  free 
from  technical  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  so  familiar  and  playful  as  to  make  it 
intelligible  and  even  agreeable  to  persons  who  have  never  opened  a  book  of  political 
economy: 


**  Carsed  money  1  cursed  money  1 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  grief  the 
economist,  F.,  as  he  came  out  from 
the  Committee  of  Finance,  where 
they  had  heen  discussing  a  project 
of  paper  money. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  yon  ? 
said  J.  Whence  comes  this  sud- 
den distrust  with  the  most  adored 
of  the  divinities  of  this  world  ? 

Cursed  money  1  cursed  money  1 

Tou  alarm  me.  There  is  nothing 
vou  I.  19 


that  I  have  not  heard  blasphemed 
at  some  time  or  other — peace, 
liberty,  life,  and  Brutus  went  so  far 
as  to  say :  Virtue  1  thou  art  but  a 
name!  But  if  anything  has  es- 
caped hitherto . 

Cursed  money !  Cursed  money  I 
Come,  a  little  philosophy.  What 
has  happened  to  you?  Has  the 
chariot  of  Cresus  just  been  splash- 
ing you  1  Has  Mondor  robbed  you 
of  the  love  of  your  mistress  f  or, 
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lastly,  has  Zoilns  hired  a  newspaper 
to  abuse  you  % 

"  I  do  not  envy  the  chariot  of  Cre- 
8U8 ;  my  reputation,  by  its  insigni- 
ficance, escapes  the  tongue  of  Zoi- 
lus ;  and  as  to  my  mistress,  never, 
no  never,  has  the  shadow  of  the 
lightest  stain ." 

"Ah  !  I  have  it.  Where  has  my 
head  been  ?  You,  too,  you  are  the 
inventor  of  a  new  social  reorgani- 
zation, the  F,  system.  You  intend 
your  society  to  be  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Sparta,  and  for  that 
purpose  all  money  is  to  be  rigidly 
banished.  What  embarrasses  you 
is  the  difficulty  of  persuading  your 
disciples  to  empty  their  purses. — 
What  would  you  have?  That  is 
the  rock  upon  which  all  reformers 
are  wrecked.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  have  done 
wonders  if  he  could  only  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  all  resistance, 
and  if  all  mankind  had  consented 
to  become  like  wax  in  his  hands ; 
but  they  are  so  obstinately  infatuat- 
ed that  they  will  not  be  like  wax. 
They  listen,  applaud,  or  disdain  and 
go  on  just  as  they  did  before. 

"Thank  heaven,  I  am  still  free 
from  that  madness  of  the  day.  In- 
stead of  inventing  new  social  laws, 
I  study  those  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  invent,  having,  moreover, 
the  happiness  to  find  them  admira- 
ble in  their  progressive  develop- 
ment. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
repeat : — Cursed  money  !  cursed 
money  1 

"  You  are  then  a  Proudhonian 
or  Proud  honest.  Eh,  well !  you 
may  satisfy  yourself  by  the  simplest 
means.  Throw  your  purse  into 
the  Seine,  reserving  only  a  hundred 
francs  with  which  to  take  a  share 
in  the  Exchange  Bank. 

"  When  I  curse  money  itself,  you 
know  that  I  must  also  curse  its  de- 
ceitful sign. 

"  Then  I  have  but  one  hypothe- 
m  left    You  are  a  new  Diogenes, 


and  you  are  going  to  weary  me 
with  a  tirade  in  the  style  of  Seneca, 
on  the  contempt  of  riches. 

"  God  forbid  1  For  wealth,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  not  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less  money.  It  is  bread  for 
the  hungry,  clothes  for  the  naked, 
fuel  to  give  warmth,  oil  which  sup- 
plies the  want  of  daylight,  a  career 
opened  to  your  son,  a  dowry  assur- 
ed to  your  daughter,  a  day  of  rest 
for  fatigue,  a  conlial  for  the  fainting 
strength,  a  gift  to  slip  into  the  hand 
of  bashful  poverty,  a  shelter  from 
the  storm,  a  welcome  to  gathering 
friends,  diversion  for  the  mind 
borne  down  with  thought,  the  in- 
comparable pleasure  of  making 
those  who  are  dear  to  us  happy. 
Wealth  !  it  is  instruction,  indepen- 
dence, dignity,  confidence,  charity, 
all  that  the  development  of  our 
faculties  can  furnish  to  the  wants 
of  the  body  and  the  mind;  it  is 
progress,  it  is  civilization.  Wealth 
IS  the  admirable  civilizing  result  of 
two  admirable  agents  yet  more 
civilizing  than  itself:  labor  and  ex- 
change. • 

"  Good  !  But  are  you  not  now 
going  to  chaunt  an  ode  to  wealth, 
when  scarcely  a  minute  ago  you 
were  heaping  imprecations  upon 
gold! 

"Eh!  Do  you  not  understand 
that  it  was  merely  a  little  explo- 
sion of  the  economist!  I  curse 
money  precisely  because  people 
confound  it  with  wealth,  as  you 
have  just  done,  and  out  of  this 
confusion  arise  error  and  calamities 
without  number.  I  curse  it  because 
its  function  in  society  is  ill  under- 
stood and  very  difficult  to  make 
people  understand.  I  curse  it  be- 
cause it  perplexes  all  their  ideas, 
makes  them  take  the  means  for  the 
end,  obstacle  for  cause,  alpha  for 
omega ;  because  its  presence  in  the 
world,  beneficent  in  itself,  has 
nevertheless  introduced  a  fatal  no- 
tion, a  perversion  of  reason,  an  in- 
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*  verted  theory,  which,  in  its  multi- 
plied forms,  has  impoverished  man- 
kind and  stained  the  earth  with 
blood.  1  curse  it  becaiKte  I  feel  my- 
self incapable  of  struggling  against 
the  error  to  which  it  has  giv*en 
birth  otherwise  than  by  a  long  and 
tiresome  dissertation  to  which  no- 
body will  listen.  Ah  !  if  I  could 
find  a  patient  and  well  disposed 
auditor  I 

^Zounds!  it  shall  not  be  said  that 
for  want  of  a  victim  you  have  to 
Temain  in  the  state  of  irritation  in 
which  I  see  you.  I  listen  ;  speak, 
discuss,  don^t  by  any  means  restrain 
yourself. 

**  You  promise  me  to  take  an  in- 
terest  . 

"  I  promise  you  to  have  patience. 

"  That  is  very  little. 

'*It  is  all  that  I  can  dispose  of. 
Begin  and  explain  to  me  first  how 
a  mistake  about  money,  if  there  is 
a  mistake,  comes  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  ecK»nomical  errors. 

•*  Then,  frankly,  with  your  hand 
on  your  conscience,  did  it  never 
happen  to  you  to  confound  wealth 
with  money  ? 

**  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never 
wasted  much  time  on  political  econ- 
omy. But  after  all,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ? 

**  No  great  matter.  An  error  in 
your  brain  without  any  influence 
upon  your  acts ;  for  you  must  see 
that  on  the  subject  of  labor  and 
exchange,  f^l though  there  may  be 
as  many  opinions  as  heads,  we  all 
act  in  the  same  way. 

^  Nearly  as  we  walk  on  the  same 
principles  though  we  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  theory  of  equilibrium  and 
gravitation. 

**  Exactly.  Any  one  who  should 
be  led  by  induction  to  believe  that 
during  the  night  we  have  our  heads 
down  and  our  feet  up,  might  write 
fine  books  on  the  sub)e<'t,  but  he 
would  hold  liimself  just  like  every 
body  else. 


So  I  believe.  If  not,  he  would 
soon  be  punished  for  being  too 
good  a  logician. 

**  Just  so,  that  man  would  soon 
die  of  hunger  who,  having  persuad- 
ed himself  that  money  were  real 
wealth,  should  follow  out  his  prin- 
ciples to  the  end.  Therefore,  that 
theory  is  false ;  for  there  is  no  true 
theory  but  that  which  results  from 
facts,  such  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves at  all  tinoes  and  in  all 
places. 

**  I  comprehend  that  in  practice 
and  under  the  influence  of  personal 
interest, the  mischievous  consequen- 
ces of  acting  erroneously  tend  con- 
stantly to  correct  the  error.  But 
if  that  of  which  you  speak  has  so 
little  influence,  why  does  it  put  you 
so  out  of  humor  ? 

*'  It  is,  that  when  a  man  instead 
of  acting  for  himself  decides  for 
another*  personal  interest,  that  sen- 
tinel so  watchful  and  so  sensitive,  is 
not  there  to  utter  the  cry  of  suf- 
fering. The  responsibility  is  mis- 
placed. It  is  Peter  that  makes  the 
mistake,  and  it  is  John  that  suffers ; 
the  false  system  of  the  legislator 
becomes  forcibly  the  rule  of  action 
of  entire  communities.  And  be- 
hold the  difierence.  When  you 
have  money  and  are  very  hungry, 
whatever  may  be  your  theory  of 
money,  what  do  you  do  ? 

**  I  go  to  a  baker's  shop  and  buy 
some  bread. 

'*You  do  not  hesitate  to  part 
with  your  money  I 

"  It  is  only  for  that  I  have  it. 

*^  And  if  the  baker  in  his  turn  ia 
thirsty,  what  does  ho  do  i 

"  He  goes  to  the  wine  shop  and 
drinks  a  measure  of  wine  with  the 
money  I  have  given  him, 

"What!  He  is  not  afraid  of 
ruining  himself? 

**  The  true  ruin  would  be  not  to 
eat  or  drink. 

"And  all  the  men  in  the  world,  if 
they  ape  free,  act  in  tbe  same  waj  f 
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"Withont  any  doubt  Would 
you  have  them  die  of  hunfjer  for 
the  sake  of  heaping  up  sous? 

"  Far  from  it ;  I  think  they  act 
wisely,  and  I  would  desire  that  the 
theory  might  be  nothing  else  than 
a  faithful  image  of  this  universal 
practice.  But  let  us  suppose  now 
that  you  are  the  legislator,  the  ab- 
solute king  of  a  vast  empire  in 
which  there  are  no  mines  of  gold. 

"  The  fiction  is  pleasant  enough. 

^  Let  us  suppose  further  that  yon 
are  perfectly  convinced  of  this : 
wealth  consists  solely  and  exclu- 
sively of  money;  what  would  be 
your  conclusion  ? 

*'I  would  conclude  that  T  have 
no  other  means  to  enrich  my  peo- 
ple, or  they  to  enrich  themselves 
than  by  drawing  off  the  money  of 
other  nations. 

"That  is  to  say,  impoverishing 
them.  The  first  consequence  at 
whi<;h  you  would  arrive  would  be 
this:  One  nation  cannot  gain  but 
what  another  loses. 

"  This  axiom  has  on  its  side  the 
authority  of  Bacon  and  of  Mon- 
taigne. 

"It  is  not  the  less  sad  for  that, 
for  it  comes  at  last  to  saying :  pro- 
gress is  impossible.  Two  nations, 
any  more  than  two  men,  cannot 
prosper  along  side  of  each  other. 

**  It  does,  indeed,  seem  that  such 
is  the  result  of  the  principle. 

"  And  as  all  men  aspire  to  en- 
rich themselves,  it  follows  that  all 
seek  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  Provi- 
dence to  ruin  their  fellow  men. 

"  It  is  not  Christianity,  but  it  is 
political  economy. 

"  Deteatable.  But  let  us  go  on. 
I  have  made  you  an  absolute  King. 
It  is  not  in  order  to  reason  but  to 
act.  Nothing  limits  your  power. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  in  pur- 
suance of  this  doctrine,  wealth  is 
money  I 

"  My  views  will  be  directed  to 
increasing  without  cessation  in  the 


midst  of  my  people  the  maaa  <rf  % 
coin. 

"  But  there  are  no  mines  in  your 
kingdom.  How  will  you  set  about 
it?     What  will  you  command  I 

'*!  will  command  nothing;  I 
will  forbid.  I  will  forbid  on  pain 
of  death  the  exportation  of  a  crown 
piece  from  the  country. 

"  And  if  your  people,  having 
money,  are  also  in  want  of  food  f 

"  It  does  not  signify.  In  the  sys- 
tem on  whi(!h  we  are  reasoning  to 
permit  them  to  export  crown  pieces 
would  be  to  permit  them  to  impo- 
verish themselves. 

"  So  that  by  your  confession  you 
would  force  them  to  procce^l  on  a 
principle  the  opposite  of  that  which 
governs  you  yourself  in  like  cin*um- 
stance^.     Why  is  that  ? 

"  It  is  without  doubt  because  my 
own  hunger  pinches  me,  and  the 
liunger  of  the  people  does  not  pinch 
the  legislators. 

"  Eh,  well !  I  can  tell  you  that 
your  plan  would  fail,  and  that  there 
is  no  supervision  vigilant  enough 
when  the  people  are  hungry,  to 
prevent  the  crowns  from  going  out 
if  the  com  is  at  liberty  to  come  in. 

"  In  that  case,  this  plan,  erron- 
eous or  not,  is  inefficacious  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil,  and  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  any  further 
about  it 

"  You  forget  that  you  are  a  legis- 
lator. Is  a  legislator  so  easily  dis- 
couraged when  he  is  making  his 
experiments  upon  others?  The 
fii-st  decree  having  failed,  would  you 
not  seek  some  other  means  of  ob- 
taininsT  your  end  ? 

'*  What  end  ? 

*'  You  have  a  short  memory;  that 
of  increasing  among  your  people 
the  mass  of  money,  supposed  to  be 
the  true  and  only  wealth. 

"Ah  1  you  bring  me  back  to  the 
point  I  beg  pardon.  But  you 
know  it  has  been  said  of  music : 
Pa»  irop  ri^en  /out,   I  believe  il  is 
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still  more  true  of  political  eeono- 
my.  I  am  on  the  tra<tk  again.  But 
I  really  don't  know  what  to  imagine. 

•*  Think  well.  To  begin.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your 
first  «iecree  solved  the  problem  only 
negatively.  To  prevent  the  crown 
pieces  from  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try does,  indee/1,  prevent  its  wealth 
from  being  diminished,  but  does 
Dot  increase  it 

'*Ah!  lam  on  the  scent — that 
com  free  to  come  in — a  bright  idea 
just  occurs  to  me.  Yes,  ti)e  device 
18  ingenious — the  means  infallible. 
I  am  within  reach  of  the  end. 

** In  my  turn,  I  will  ask,  what  end  ? 

•*  Eh  !  Zounds,  that  of  increas- 
ing the  mass  of  money. 

"How  will  you  set  about  it,  if 
you  please  ? 

**  Is  it  not  true  that  in  order  that 
the  pile  of  money  may  be  always 
growing,  the  first  condition  is  that 
nothinor  shall  be  taken  from  it  ? 

"  Well. 

"  And  the  second,  that  it  shoidd 
be  constantly  added  to. 

**  Very  well. 

•*Then  the  problem  will  be  re- 
solved, botli  negatively  and  posi- 
tively, as  the  socialists  say,  if  on 
one  side  I  prevent  foreigners  from 
drawing  any  thing  from  it,  and  on 
the  other  I  compel  them  to  contri- 
bute to  it 

**  Better  and  better. 

"  And  for  that  purpose,  two  sim- 
ple decrees,  in  which  money  shall 
not  even  be  mentioned.  By  one  it 
shall  be  forbidden  to  my  subje<;t8  to 
buy  anything  from  foreign  nations; 
by  the  other  they  shall  be  com- 
mande<l  to  sell  them  a  great  deal. 

"It  is  an  extremely  well  coi*- 
ceived  plan. 

"Is  it  new  ?  I  will  go  forthwith 
and  get  out  a  patent  of  invention. 

"  Don't  give  yourself  the  trouble. 
The  priority  will  be  contested  with 
you.     But  take  care  of  one  thing. 

"What! 


"I  have  made  you  a  despotic 
King.  I  understand  how  you  will 
prevent  your  subjects  from  purchas- 
ing foreign  produittions.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  prohibit  their  intro- 
duction. Thirty  or  forty  thousand 
custom  house  officers  will  do  the 
business. 

**It  is  a  little  costly.  But  no 
matter ;  the  money  paid  to  them 
will  not  go  out  of  the  country. 
Assuredly  ;  and  in  our  system,  that 
is  the  essential  point  But  to  force 
the  sale  to  foreigners  how  will  you 
pro«feed  ? 

"  I  will  encourage  it  by  bounties, 
for  which  proper  taxes  shall  be 
levied  from  my  people. 

*'  In  that  case  the  exporters,  con- 
strained by  the  competition  among 
themselves,  will  reduce  their  prices 
as  much  as  the  bounty  ;  and  it  will 
be  the  same  as  if  you  made  for 
eigners  a  present  of  these  bounties 
or  taxes. 

*'But,  nevertheless,  the  money 
will  not  go  out  of  the  country. 

"True.  That  answers  everything; 
but  if  your  system  is  so  advanta- 
geous, the  other  Kings,  your  neigh- 
bors, will  adopt  it.  They  will  es- 
tablish your  decrees  in  their  domin- 
ions ;  they  will  have  custom  house 
officers  and  will  exclude  your  pro- 
ducts in  ordfer  that  there  also  the 
heap  of  money  may  not  be  dimin- 
ished. 

"  I  will  have  an  army  and  I  will 
force  their  barrier. 

"They  will  have  armies  and  will 
force  yours. 

"I  will  equip  navies  and  make 
conquests;  I  will  acquire  colonies 
and  raise  up  for  my  people  con- 
sumers who  shall  be  obliged  to  eat 
our  corn  and  drink  our  wine. 

"The  other  Kings  will  do  the 
same.  They  will  dispute  with  you 
your  conquests,  your  colonies  and 
your  consuniers.  Then  you  have 
war  every  where  and  the  world  in 
a  flame. 
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"  I  will  increase  my  imports  my 
custom  house  officers,  and  my  uavy 
and  my  army. 

"The  others  will  follow  your 
example. 

"  I  will  redouble  my  efforts. 

"  They  will  do  the  same.  I»  the 
meantime,  it  is  not  proved  that 
you  will  have  succeeded  in  selling 
much. 

"  It  is  but  too  true.  Fortunate, 
if  the  commercial  efforts  neutralize 
each  other. 

"And  the  military  efforts  also. 
And  tell  me,  these  custom  house 
officers,  these  soldiers,  these  ships, 
these  crushing  taxes,  this  perpetual 
straining  towards  an  impossible  re- 
sult, this  permanent  state  of  war, 
open  or  secret,  with  all  the  world, 
Hre  they  not  the  logic.il  consequen- 
ces necesvsarily  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  legislator  has  got  into 
bis  head  that  idea  (which  you  agree 
never  governs  any  man  acting  for 
himself)  wealth  is  money ;  to  in- 
crease tne  quantity  of  money  is  to 
increase  wealth  ? 

"  I  concede  it.  Either  the  axiom 
is  true,  and  then  the  legislator 
ought  to  act  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  though  it  lead  to  univer- 
sal war.  Or  it  is  false,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  only  to  ruin  themselves 
that  men  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 

"And  remember,  that  before  you 
were  King  this  same  axiom  liad 
conducted  you  by  a  logical  process 
to  these  maxims.  What  one  gains 
another  loses*  The  profit  of  one  is 
the  loss  of  another,"  which  imply 
an  irremediable  antagonism  among 
all  men. 

"  It  is  but  too  certain.  Philoso- 
pher or  legislator,  whether  I  reason 
or  act,  setting  out  from  this  princi- 
ple, money  is  wealth,  I  always  ar- 
rive at  this  conclusion  or  result — 
universal  war.  You  did  well  to 
point  out  to  me  the  consequences 
before  discussing  it  Without  that 
I  would  never  have  had  the  cour- 


age to  follow  you  to  the  end  in 
your  ecronomical  dissertation,  for^ 
to  be  plain  with  you,  that  is  Dot 
diverting. 

"To  whom  do  you  tell  that! 
That  is  just  what  I  was  thii^kingof 
when  you  beard  me  murmuring 
cursed  money!  I  was  groaning 
because  my  countryn^en  have  not 
the  courage  to  study  what  it  so 
deeply  concem.s  them  to  know. 

"  And  yet  the  consequences  are 
frightful. 

"The  consequences!  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  only  one  of 
them.  I  could  have  shown  joa 
others  still  more  fatal. 

"You  make  my  hair  aland  on 
.end.  What  other  evils  has  this 
confounding  of  wealth  with  money 
been  able  to  inflict  on  mankind  f 

"  It  would  take  me  a  long  time 
to  enumerate  them.  It  is  a  doc- 
trine which  has  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. Its  eldest  son — we  have  just 
made  his  acquaintance — ^is  called 
prohibition;  the  second,  the  colomai 
system  ;  the  third,  hatred  of  capi- 
tal ;  the  Benjamin,  paper  money. 

"What!  paper  money  proceeds 
from  the  same  error  ? 

"Directly.  When  the  legisla- 
tors, after  having  ruined  men  by 
war  and  taxes,  persevere  in  their 
idea,  they  say  to  themselves:  'If 
the  peo]>le  suffer,  it  is  because  there 
is  not  money  enough.  We  must 
make  some.'  And  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  multiply  the  precious  metala, 
particularly  when  the  pretended 
resources  of  prohibition  have  been 
exhausted,  '  we  will  make  fictitious 
money,' they  add,* nothing  is  easier, 
and  every  citizen  shall  have  his 
portfolio  full  of  it !  they  shall  all 
be  ri.:h.' 

"  In  fact,  this  process  is  more 
expeditious  than  the  other,  and  does 
not  end  in  foreign  war. 

"  No,  but  in  civil  war. 

"  You  are  very  much  of  a  Pes- 
simist    Hasten   then  to  sift  the 
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qaestion  to  the  bottom.  I  am  quite 
sarprised  to  find  myself  desirous 
for  the  first  time  to  know  whether 
money — or  its  representative — is 
wealth. 

"You  will  readily  admit  that 
men  do  not  immediately  satisfy  any 
of  their  wants  with  crown  nieces. 
If  they  are  hungry,  it  is  bread  they 
want;  if  they  are  naked,  clothes; 
if  they  are  sick,  remedies ;  if  they 
are  cold,  shelter,  fuel ;  if  they  de- 
sire to  learn,  books;  if  they  wish 
to  travel,  vehicles ;  and  so  on.  The 
wealth  of  a  country  consists  in  the 
abundance  and  proper  distribution 
of  these  useful  things.  Whence, 
jou  must  acknowledge  with  pleas- 
ure, how  false  is  that  wretched 
maxim  of  Ba<!on :  What  one  peo- 
ple gain^  another  necessarily  loses; 
a  maxim  expressed  still  more  dis- 
tressingly by  Montaigne  in  these 
terms:  The  profit  of  one  is  the 
loss  of  another.  When  Shem,  Ham 
and  Japhet  divided  among  them 
the  vast  solitudes  of  this  earth, 
assuredly  each  of  them  might  build, 
drain,  sow,  reap,  provide  himself 
with  better  lodgings,  better  food, 
and  better  clothing,  instruct  and 
improve  himself  better,  in  a  word, 
enrich  himself  and  increase  his  en- 
joyments, without  causing  any  ne- 
cessary diminution  of  the  similar 
enjoyments  of  his  brothers.  It  is 
the  same  of  two  nations. 

"Undoubtedly  two  nations,  as 
well  as  two  men,  without  any  rela- 
tions between  them,  may,  by  work- 
ing more  and  working  better,  pros- 
per side  by  side  without  injuring 
one  another. 

"That  is  not  what  is  denied  by 
the  axioms  of  Montaigne  and  Ba- 
con. They  only  mean  that  in  the 
commerce  which  takes  place  be- 
tween two  nations  or  two  men,  if 
one  gains  the  other  must  lose.  And 
that  is  self  evident;  exchange,  of 
itself,  addinfir  notliing  to  tlie  mass 
of  those  useful  things  of  which  you 


were  speaking,  if  after  an  exchange 
one  of  the  parties  has  more,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  other  party  must 
have  less. 

"  You  conceive  a  very  incomplete 
idea  of  exchange,  so  far  incomplete 
as  to  be^'ome  false.  If  Shem  is  on 
a  plain  fruitful  of  corn,  Japhet  on 
a  slope  suitable  for  the  production 
of  wines,  and  Ham  on  rich  pasture 
lands,  it  may  be  that  the  diversity 
of  their  occupations  so  far  from 
injuring  either  of  them,  may  make 
them  all  three  prosper.  In  fact 
that  must  happen,  for  the  division 
of  labor  introduced  by  exchange 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  mass  of  corn,  wine  and  meat 
to  be  distributed  among  them. — 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  if  you 
admit  the  freedom  of  these  trans- 
actions? The  instant  that  one  of 
the  broth efs  should  perceive  that 
social  labor,  so  to  speak,  that  is 
confining  his  efforts  to  the  produc- 
tion of  one  thing,  and  obtaining 
the  others  by  exchange  occasioned 
him  constant  loss,  in  comparison 
with  solitJtry  labor,  that  is,  produc- 
ing everything  for  himself,  he  would 
cease  to  make  exchanges.  Ex- 
change carries  along  with  it  ita 
title  to  our  recognition.  It  is  pracr- 
tised  voluntarily,  therefore  it  must 
be  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

"  But  the  axiom  of  Bacon  is  true 
with  regard  to  gold  and  silver.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  at  a  certain  time 
there  is  a  given  quantity  in  the 
world,  it  is  very  clear  that  one 
purse  cannot  be  filled  without  tak- 
mg  from  another. 

"  And  if  we  assume  that  gold  is 
wealth,  the  conclusion  is,  that  while 
there  are  among  men  transfers  of 
fortune  there  is  never  any  general 
progress.  This  is  just  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning.  That  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  regard  wealth  as  con- 
sisting in  the  abundance  of  useful 
things,  fitted  to  satisfy  our  wants 
and    tastes,  you  will    understand 
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that  simultaneous  prosperity  is  pos- 
sible. Money  serves  only  to  facili- 
tate the  transmission  of  these  use- 
ful thinors  from  one  hand  to  ano- 
ther, which  is  accomplished  equally 
well  with  an  ounce  of  rare  metal, 
such  as  gold,  or  a  pound  of  more 
abundant  metal,  such  as  silver,  or 
with  a  half  quintal  of  metal  still 
more  abundant,  such  as  copper.  It 
follows  that  if  all  the  French  peo- 
ple had  at  their  disposal  twice  as 
much  of  all  these .  useful  thin^, 
France  would  be  twice  as  rich, 
though  the  quantity  of  money 
might  remain  the  same ;  but  it 
would  not  be  so  if  there  wore 
double  the  quantity  of  money,  the 
mass  of  useful  things  not  being 
increased. 

"The  question  is,  whether  the 
presence  of  a  greater  number  of 
crown  pieces  has  not  the  effect  of 
augmenting  the  mass  of  useful 
things. 

"  What  connection  can  there  be 
between  these  two  terms?  Food, 
clothing,  houses,  fuel,  all  these  are 
produced  by  nature  and  labor,  a 
labor  more  or  less  skilful  exerted 
in  turning  to  account  powera  of 
nature  more  or  less  liberal. 

**You  forget  one  great  force, 
which  is  exchange.  If  you  avow 
that  it  is  a  force,  as  you  agree  that 
crown  pieties  facilitate  it,  you  must 
also  agree  that  they  have  an  indi- 
rect power  of  production. 

"But,  I  added,  that  a  little  of  a 
rare  metal  facilitates  exchanges  as 
much  as  a  great  quantity  of  an 
abundant  metal,  whence  it  follows 
that  a  people  are  not  enriched  by 
forcing  them  to  give  useful  things 
in  order  that  they  might  have  more 
money. 

"  So,  according  to  you  the  treas- 
ures wliich  they  are  finding  in  Cal- 
ifornia will  not  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  world. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  they  add 
much  to  the  enjoyments,  to   the 


real  gratifications  of  mankind  taken 
in  the  aggregate.  If  the  gold  of 
California  does  no  more  than  re- 
place in  the  world  what  is  lost  and 
destroyed,  that  may  have  its  utility. 
If  it  increases  the  mass  it  will  cause 
a  depreciation  of  gold.  Those  who 
find  gold  will  be  richer  than  they 
might  have  been  without  that — 
But  those  in  whose  hands  the  ex- 
isting stock  of  gold  may  be  at  the 
time  of  the  depreciation,  will  pro- 
cure less  enjoyment  for  an  equal 
sum.  V  I  cannot  see  in  that  an  in- 
crease but  only  a  displacement  of 
true  wealth,  such  as  I  have  defin- 
ed it. 

X  ''All  that  is  very  subtle.  But 
you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade me  that  I  am  not  richer, 
other  things  being  equal,  if  I  have 
two  crown  pieces  than  if  I  have 
only  one. 

"  I  do  not  say  any  such  thing. 

"  And  what  is  true  of  me  is  true 
of  my  neighbor,  and  of  my  neigh- 
bor's neighbor,  and  so  on  from  one 
to  another  all  round  the  country. 
Then  if  each  Frenchman  has  more 
crown  pieces,  France  is  richer. 

"And  there  is  your  error,  the 
common  error,  which  consists  in 
concluding  from  one  to  all,  from 
the  particular  to  the  general. 

"  What !  is  it  not  of  all  conclu- 
sions the  most  conclusive  ?  What 
is  true  of  each  is  it  not  so  of  all  I 
W^hat  is  all  but  every  individual 
named  at  once?  You  might  as 
well  tell  me  that  each  Frenchman 
could  suddenly  grow  an  inch  taller, 
and  yet  the  average  height  of  all 
the  French  people  be  no  greater 
than  before. 

"  The  reasoning  is  specious  I  ad- 
mit, and  therefore  it  is,  that  the 
illusion  which  it  covers  is  so  com- 
mon. Let  us  examine  it,  however. 
Ten  gamesters  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  together  in  a  certain  saloon. 
For  greater  convenience  it  was  their 
custom  to  take,  each  one,  ten  ooun- 
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tera,  against  which  they  deposited 
a  hundred  franco  under  the  candle- 
stick, so  that  each  counter  repre- 
sented ten  francs.  After  the  g^me 
their  accounts  were  settled,  and  the 
players  withdrew  from  under  the 
candlestick  as  many  times  ten 
francs  as  they  could  produce  coun- 
ters. Seeing  which,  one  of  them, 
perhaps  a  great  arithmetician,  but 
a  poor  reasoner,  says  :  Gentlemen, 
an  unvarying  experience  teaches 
me  that  at  the  end  of  the  game 
the  more  counters  I  have  the  richer 
I  am.  Have  you  not  made  the 
same  observation  as  to  yourselves  ? 
So,  what  is  true  of  me  is  true 
of  each  of  you  successively,  and 
what  is  true  of  each  is  true  of 
all.  Then  we  would  all  be  richer 
at  the  end  of  the  game,  if  we  all 
had  more  counters.  Now,  nothing 
is  easier.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
distribute  double  the  number.  And 
acconiingly,  it  was  done.  But 
when  tlie  game  being  terminated 
they  came  to  settle  accounts,  it  was 
iouii^  that  the  thousand  franks 
under  the  candlestick  had  not  mi- 
raitulously  multiplied  themselves 
according  to  the  general  expecta- 
tion. They  had  to  be  distributed 
pro  rata,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  only 
result  obtained  (very  chimerical) 
was  lliis :  Each  player  had,  indeed, 
double  the  number  of  counters, 
but  each  counter,  instead  of  corres- 
ponding to  ten  francs,  represented 
no  more  than  five.  It  was  then 
made  perfectly  clear,  that  what  is 
true  of  each  is  not  always  true  of 
all.  ^ 

"  I  see  that  very  well ;  but  you 
suppose  a  general  increase  of  coun- 
ters without  a  corresponding  in- 
creai^e  of  the  deposits  under  the 
candlestick. 

**  And  you,  you  suppose  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  crown  pieces  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
thin<ys  of  which  these  crown  pieces 
facilitate  the  exchange. 


"Do  you  assimilate  the  crown 
pieces  to  counters? 

"Assuredly  no;  in  other  respects, 
yes,  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
argument  which  you  were  opposing 
to  me  and  which  t  had  to  combat. 
Remark  one  thing — in  order  that 
there  should  be  a  general  increase 
of  crown  pieces  in  any  country,  it 
is  necessary  either  that  such  coun- 
try should  have  mines,  or  that  its 
commerce  should  be  carried  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  useful  things 
to  obtain  money.  Outside  of  these 
two  hypotheses  a  universal  increase 
is  impossible,  the  crown  pieces  only 
changing  hands,  and  in  that  case, 
though  it  may  be  true  of  each  one 
taken  individually,  that  the  more 
crown  pieces  he  has  the  richer  he 
is,  the  generalization  which  you 
were  just  now  making  cannot  be 
deduced  therefrom,  since  a  crown 
piece  the  more  in  one  purse  implies 
by  absolute  necessity  a  crown  piece 
the  less  in  some  other.  It  is,  as  in 
your  comparison  with  the  average 
height.  If  each  of  us  grew  taller 
only  at  the  expense  of  somebody 
else,  it  would,  indeed,  be  true  of 
each  one  taken  individually  that  he 
may  be  a  taller  man  if  he  has  good 
luck,  but  that  will  never  be  true  of 
all  taken  collectively. 

"  Be  it  so.  But  in  the  two  hy- 
potheses that  you  have  mention^, 
the  increase  is  real,  and  you  will 
agree  that  I  am  right. 

"  Up  to  a  certain  point.  Gold 
and  silver  have  a  value.  To  ob- 
tain them  men  consent  to  give  use- 
ful things  which  have  a  value  also. 
When,  therefore,  there  are  mines 
in  a  country,  if  that  country  ex- 
tracts from  them  gold  enough  to 
purchase  abroad  a  useful  thing,  for 
example  a  locomotive  engine,  they 
enrich  themselves  by  all  tlie  enjoy- 
ments which  a  locomotive  engine 
can  procure,  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  made  at  home.  The  question 
for  them  to  consider  is  whether 
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they  expend  tnore  effort  in  the  first 
process  than  in  the  second.  Not 
forgetting  that  if  they  did  not  ex- 
port the  gold  it  would  depreciate, 
and  then  might  happen  something 
worse  than  what  you  see  in  Califor- 
nia, for  there  they  at  least  use  tiie 
precious  metals  to  purchase  useful 
things  produced  in  other  places. 
In  spite  of  that,  people  there  some- 
times run  the  risk  of  dyino:  of 
hunger  on  heaps  of  gold.  How 
would  it  be  if  the  law  prevented 
the  exportation  of  gjold?  As  to 
the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  the 
gold  which  comes  to  us  by  means 
of  foreign  commerce,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage or  a  disadvantage,  accord- 
ing as  the  country  has  more  or  less 
need  of  it,  in  comparison  with  the 
need  which  it  also  has  of  the  use- 
ful things  with  which  it  parts  in 
order  to  obtain  the  gold.  It  is  for 
those  interested  to  judge  of  this, 
and  not  for  the  law ;  for  if  the  law 
sets  out  from  this  principle,  that 
gold  is  preferable  to  useful  things, 
no  matter  what  may  be  their  value, 
and  if  it  sucvieeds  in  carrying  out 
the  idea  effectively,  it  tends  to 
make  of  France  a  second  Califor- 
nia, where  there  will  be  plenty  of 
money  to  buy  with  and  nothing  to 
buy.  It  is  always  the  system  of 
which  Midas  is  the  symbol. 

"  The  gold  which  comes  in  im- 
plies some  useful  thing  that  goes 
out,  and  in  this  relation  there  is  a 
satisfaction  withdrawn  from  the 
country.  But  is  it  not  replaced 
with  advantage  ?  And  of  how 
many  new  satisfactions  will  not  this 
ffold  be  the  source,  as  it  circulates 
n-om  hand  to  hand,  stimulating 
labor  and  industry,  until  at  last  it 
goes  out  again  in  its  turn  and  im- 
plies the  entrance  of  some  useful 
thing? 

"  There,  you  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  question.  Is  it  true  that  a  crown 
piece  is  the  principle  which  causes 
the  production  of  all  the  objects  of 


which  it  facilitatefi  the  exchange. 
It  is  agreed  that  a  crown  piece  of 
five  franc*  is  worth  only  five  francs^ 
but  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
this  value  his  a  peculiar  ''character ; 
that  it  is  n  >t  destroyed  as  others 
are,  or,  at  le  ist,  is  not  destroyed  for 
a  very  long  time ;  that  it  renews 
itself,  so  to  speak,  at  each  transfer, 
and  that,  in  faf;t,  this  crown  piece 
has  been  worth  as  many  times  five 
francs  as  it  has  effecterl  purchases, 
that  it  is  worth  in  itself  as  much  as 
all  the  things  for  which  it  has  been 
successively  exchanged ;  and  they 
belieVe  this  because  they  suppose 
that  without  this  crown  piece  those 
things  would  not  even  have  been 
produced.  They  say  without  it  the 
shoemaker  would  have  sold  a  pair 
of  shoes  less,  consequently  he  would 
have  bought  less  butcher^s  meat; 
the  butcher  would  have  gone  less 
often  to  the  grocer's,  the  grocer  to 
the  physician,  the  physician  to  the 
lawyer,  and  so  on  in  suc^'ession. 

"That  appears  to  me  incontes- 
tible. 

"  It  is  then  time  to  analyze  the 
true  function  of  money,  considered 
apart  from  mines  and  importation. 
You  have  a  crown  piece.  What 
does  it  signify  in  your  hands?  It 
is  there  as  the  witness  and  proof 
that  you  have  at  some  time  or  other 
executed  a  work,  of  which  yon 
have  allowed  society  in  the  person 
of  your  client  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
instead  of  enjoying  it  yourself. — 
This  crown  piece  testifies  that  you 
have  rendered  a  service  to  society, 
and  moreover  certifies  its  value.  It 
further  testifies  that  you  have  not 
yet  received  from  society  a  real 
service  of  equal  value,  to  which 
you  had  a  right.  To  enable  you 
to  exercise  this  right  when  and  in 
such  manner  as  you  please,  society, 
by  the  hands  of  your  client,  has 
given  you  an  acknowledgment^  a 
title,  a  diLe  bill  of  the  common- 
wealthy  a  counter,  in  ^ort,  a  crown 
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piece,  which  only  differs  from  a 
written  obligation  in  containing  its 
▼alue  in  itself;  and  if  you  know 
how  to  read  with  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  the  inscription  it  bears  on  it, 
you  will  decipher  distinctly  these 
words :  Render  to  the  hearer  a  ser- 
vice equivalent  to  that  which  he  has 
rendered  to  society^  value  received^ 
verified^  proved  and  measured  by 
that  which  is  in  me.  Now,  you 
transfer  your  crown  piece  to  me. 
This  is  either  gratuitous  or  it  is  in 
discharge  of  an  obligation.  If  you 
give  it  to  me  as  the  price  of  a  ser- 
vice, this  is  what  results  from  the 
transaction,  your  account  of  real 
Batisfaction  with  society  is  arranged, 
balanced  and  clos^I.  You  had 
rendered  it  a  service  in  exchange 
for  a  crown  piece,  you  now  restore 
to  it  a  crown  piece  in  exchange  for 
a  service ;  both  parties  are  acquit- 
ted 1.  For  my  part,  I  am  exactly  in 
the  position  in  which  you  were  just 
now.  It  is  I  who  am  now  in  ad- 
vance with  regard  to  sor^iety  for  the 
service  wliich  I  have  just  rendered 
it  in  your  person.  It  is  I  who  be- 
come its  creditor  for  the  value  of 
the  work  which  I  have  just  done 
for  you,  and  which  I  might  have 
devoted  to  myself.  It  is  then  into 
my  hands  that  the  certificate  of 
this   credit,  the   witness  and    the 

?roof  of  the  social  debt  must  pass, 
'ou  cannot  say  that  I  am  richer, 
for  if  I  have  to  receive,  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  given.  Neither  can 
you  say  that  society  is  richer  by  a 
crown  pie(5e,  because  one  of  its 
members  has  a  crown  piece  more, 
aince  another  has  one  less.  If  you 
give  me  this  crown  piece  gratui- 
tously, in  that  case  it  is  certain  that 
I  shall  be  so  much  richer,  but  you 
will  be  so  much  poorer,  and  the 
wealth  of  society  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate will  not  be  changed;  for 
this  wealth,  I  have  already  said, 
consists  of  real  services,  effective 
satisfactions,  useful    things.    You 


were  the  creditor  of  society,  you 
have  substituted  me  in  your  rights, 
and  it  is  of  little  importance  to  so- 
ciety which  is  liable  to  somebody 
for  a  service,  whether  it  is  render- 
ed to  you  or  to  me.  They  actquit 
themselves  by  rendering  it  to  the 
bearer  of  the  certificate. 

"But  if  we  all  had  plenty  of 
crown  pieces,  we  could  draw  from 
socdety  a  great  many  services.-^ 
Would  not  that  be  very  agreeable? 

"You  forget  that  in  the  order 
which  I  have  just  described,  and 
which  is  the  image  of  the  reality, 
one  draws  services  from  the  social 
store  only  because  lie  has  contri- 
buted services  to  it.  Wlioeversays 
service^  says  at  once  service  render- 
ed  and  received^  for  these  two  terms 
imply  each  other,  so  that  there 
must  always  be  a  balance.  You 
cannot  imagine  that  society  renders 
more  services  than  it  receives,  and 
yet  that  is  the  chimera  which  men 
strive  after  by  the  multiplication  of 
crown  pieces,  the  alteration  of  coins, 
paper  money,  Ac. 

**  All  that  seems  reasonable 
enough  in  theory,  but  in  practice  I 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  when 
I  see  how  things  go,  that  if  by  a 
happy  miracle  the  number  of  crown 
pieces  came  to  be  multiplied  in 
such  sort  that  each  one  of  us  saw 
his  little  provision  doubled,  we 
would  all  be  more  at  ease ;  we 
would  all  make  more  purchases, 
and  industry  would  receive  a  pow- 
erful encouragement. 

"  More  purchases  I  But  purchase 
what?  Without  doubt  useful  ob- 
jects, things  capable  of  yielding 
effer.tive  satisfaction,  provisions, 
clothes,  houses,  books,  pictures.— 
You  ought  then  to  commence  by 
proving  that  all  these  things  are 
generated  spontaneously,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  ingots  fal- 
len from  the  moon  are  coined  at 
the  mint,  and  that  the  plate  for 
striking  off  assignats  is  set  to  work 
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at  the  National  printing  press ;  for 
you  cannot  reasonably  think  that  if 
the  quantity  of  corn,  of  cloths,  of 
ships,  of  hats,  of  shoes,  remains  the 
same,  the  share  of  each  of  us  caa 
be  larger,  because  we  all  present 
ourselves  in  the  market  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  francs,  metallic 
or  paper.  Remember  our  players. 
In  the  order  of  society,  the  useful 
things  are  what  the  working  peo- 
ple themselves  put  under  the  can- 
dlestick, and  the  crown  pieces 
which,  circulate  from  hand  to  hand, 
they  are  the  counters.  If  you 
multiply  the  francs  without  mul- 
tiplying the  useful  things,  the  only 
result  will  be  that  it  will  require 
a  greater  number  of  franca  for 
each  exchange,  as  the  players  re- 
quired more  counters  for  each 
'  stake.  You  have  the  proof  of  it 
in  what  takes  place  with  regard  to 
gold,  silver  and  copper.  Why 
does  the  same  bargain  require  more 
copper  than  silver,  more  silver  than 
gold  ?  Is  it  not  because  these  me- 
tals are  dispersed  through  the 
world  in  different  proportions? — 
What  reason  have  you  for  believ- 
ing that  if  gold  was  to  become  as 
abundant  as  copper,  it  would  not 
take  as  much  of  one  as  of  the 
other  to  buy  a  house? 

"  You  may  be  right,  but  I  wish 
you  to  be  wrong.  In  the  midst  of 
the  sufferings  which  surround  us, 
80  cruel  in  themselves,  so  danger- 
ous in  their  consequences,  I  found 
some  consolation  in  thinking  that 
there  was  an  easy  means  of  mak- 
ing all  the  members  of  society 
happy, 

"  If  wealth  really  consisted  of 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  increase  the  mass  of  them 
in  a  country  destitute  of  mines. 

"  No,  but  it  is  easy  to  substitute 
something  else  for  them.  I  agree 
with  you  that  gold  and  silver  ren- 
der but  little  service  except  as  iri- 
instruments  of   exchange.    Paper 


money,  bank  notes,  Ac,  do  aft 
much.  If,  then,  we  all  ha^l  plenty 
of  that  kind  of  money,  so  easy  to 
make,  we  would  all  buy  a  great 
deal,  we  would  want  for  nothing. 
Your  cruel  theory  dissipates  hopea, 
illusions,  if  you  will,  of  which  the 
principle  is  surely  very  philanthro- 
pic. 

"  Yes,  like  all  the  barren  wishes 
that  can  be  fonned  for  universal 
happiness.  The  extreme  facility  of 
the  means  which  you  invoke  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  its  emptiness.  Do 
you  believe  that  if  printing  bank 
bills  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  all 
to  satisfy  our  wants,  our  tastes,  our 
desires,  mankind  would  have  reach- 
ed this  period  without  resorting  to 
so  easy  an  expedient?  I  agree 
with  you  that  the  dis(;overy  is  se- 
ductive. It  would  immediately 
banish  from  the  world  not  only 
spoliation  in  its  many  deplorable 
forms,  but  labor  itself,  except  that 
of  printing  assignats.  It  remains 
to  comprehend  how  the  assiirnats 
would  buy  houses  which  nobody 
would  have  built,  corn  which  no- 
body would  have  cultivated,  cloths 
which  nobody  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  weave. 

"  One  thing  strikes  me  in  your 
argument.  According  to  your  own 
view,  if  there  is  no  gain  neither  is 
there  any  loss  from  multiplying  the 
instrument  of  exchange,  as  appears 
by  the  example  of  your  players, 
who  came  off  with  nothing  worse- 
than  a  very  mild  deception.  Then 
why  reject  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which  would  at  least  teach  us  the 
secret  of  converting  pebbles  into 
gold,  and  in  the  meantime  paper 
money  ?  Are  you  so  prepossessed 
with  your  logic  that  you  reje<t  an 
experiment  without  risk  ?  If  you 
are  in  error  you  deprive  the  nation, 
as  your  numerous  adversaries  say, 
of  an  immense  benefit.  If  the 
error  is  on  their  side  the  people 
have  nothing  at  stake,  by  your  owo 
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showing,  but  a  hope  deceived. — 
The  measure  excellent  according  to 
them,  is  nugatory  according  to  you. 
Let  it  then  be  tried,  since  the  worst 
that  C4in  hap])en  is  not  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  evil,  but  the  non-realiza- 
tion of  a  good. 

^  In  the  first  place,  a  hope  de- 
ceived is  itself  a  great  evil  for  a 
people.  It  is  another  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  announce  the  re- 
mission of  many  taxes  on  the  faith 
of  a  resource  which  must  infalliblv 
vanish.  Nevertheless,  your  remark 
would  have  force,  if  aher  the  emis- 
sion of  paper  money  and  its  depre- 
ciation, the  equilibrium  of  values 
took  place  instantaneously  with  per- 
fect simultaneousness  in  all  things 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  measure  would  end  as  in  the 
case  of  my  gaming  saloon,  in  a 
universal  mystification,  for  which 
the  best  that  could  be  done  would 
be  to  laugh  in  each  other^s  faces. 
But  it  is  not  thus  that  things  go. 
The  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
each   time  that  the  despots  have 

debased  the  currency . 

**  Who  proposes  to  debase  the 
currency  f 

"  To  force  people  to  take  in  pay- 
ment rags  of  paper  which  have 
been  officially  baptized  franca,  is 
as  bad  as  to  force  them  to  receive 
as  weighing  five  grammes  a  piece 
of  silver  which  weighs  only  two 
and  a  half,  but  which  has  been  also 
called  a  franc,  if  it  is  not  worse ; 
and  all  the  arguments  which  can 
be  used  in  favor  of  a  legal  falsifica- 
Uon  of  the  coinage. 

"Truly,  looking  from  the  point 
of  view  in  which  you  were  just 
now,  and  in  which  you  seem  to  be 
still,  when  it  was  believed  that  to 
multiply  the  instrument  of  ex- 
changes was  to  multiply  the  ex- 
changes themselves,  as  well  as  the 
things  exchanged,  men  must  have 
thought  in  go<xi  faith  that  the  most 
ample  means  was  to  divide  the 


crown  pieces  in  two,  and  give  by 
law  to  the  halves  the  denomination 
and  value  of  tlie  whole.  Well  1  in 
one  case  as  well  as  the  other,  de- 
preciation is  infallible.  I  believe  I 
have  told  you  the  cause.  What 
remains  for  me  to  demonstrate  to 
you  is,  that  this  depreciation  which 
as  to  the  paper  may  descend  to 
zero,  is  effected  by  successively 
making  dupes,  among  whom  the 
poor,  ue  simple  minded,  the  conf- 
mon  labourers  and  peasants  occupy 
the  first  rank. 

^  I  am  listening,  but  abridge. 
The  dose  of  political  economy  is  a 
little  strong  for  one  sitting. 

"Be  it  so.  We  are  then  well 
settled  on  this  point,  that  wealth  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  usefiil  things 
which  are  produced  by  labour,  or, 
still  better,  the  results  of  all  the 
efforts  that  we  make  for  the  satis- 
faction of  our  wants  and  our  tastes. 
These  useful  things  are  exchanged 
one  for  another,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  those  to  whom  they 
belong.  There  are  two  forms  of 
these  transactions:  one  is  called 
barter' ;  it  is  that  in  which  one  ren- 
ders a  service  that  ho  might  imme- 
diately receive  another  equivalent 
service.  Under  this  form  the  num- 
ber of  transactions  would  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  In  order  that 
they  might  be  multiplied,  might  be 
effected  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of 
time  and  spac«,  between  persons 
unknown  to  each  other  and  in  in- 
definite portions,  the  intervention 
of  an  intermediate  agent  was  requir- 
ed ;  this  agent  is  money.  It  gives 
rise  to  exchange,  or  buying  and 
selling,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
a  complex  barter.  This  is  what  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  and  under- 
stand. Exchange  is  decomposed 
into  two  barters,  into  two  factors, 
sale  and  purchase,  the  combination 
of  which  is  necessary  to  constitute 
it  You  sell  a  service  for  a  crown 
piece,  then  with  this  crown  piece 
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you  purchase  a  service.  It  is  not 
till  then  that  the  barter  is  com- 
plete ;  it  is  not  till  then  that  your 
effort  has  been  followed  by  a  real 
satisfaction.  Evidently  you  do  not 
labor  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  others, 
but  that  others  may  labor  to  satisfy 
yours.  As  long  as  you  only  have 
m  your  hands  the  crown  piece 
"which  has  been  given  you  for  your 
labour,  you  are  only  in  a  condition 
to  command  the  labour  of  another 

(erson.  And  it  is  when  you  shall 
ave  done  that,  that  the  economi- 
cal evolution  will  be  acx-omplished 
as  to  you,  since  then  only  you  will 
have  obtained  by  a  real  satisfaction 
the  true  recompense  of  your  labour. 
The  idea  of  barter  implies  service 
rendered  and  service  received. — 
Why  should  it  not  be  the  same  of 
that  of  exchange,  which  is  only  a 
barter  in  two  parts?  And  here 
there  are  two  remarks  to  make : 
First,  it  does  not  signify  materially 
whether  there  is  much  or  little 
money  in  the  world.  If  there  is 
much,  much  is  required  ;  if  there 
is  little,  little  is  required  for  each 
transaction — that  is  all.  The  se- 
cond observation  is  this  :  As  money 
is  always  seen  to  be  brought  in  at 
each  exchange  it  comes  at  last  to 
be  regarded  as  the  sign  and  meas- 
ure of  the  things  exchanp^ed. 

**  Will  you  even  deny  that  money 
is  the  sign  of  the  useful  things  of 
which  you  speak  ? 

**  A  louis  is  no  more  the  sign  of 
a  sack  of  corn  than  a  sack  of  com 
is  the  sign  of  a  louis. 

"What  harm  arises  from  consid- 
ering money  as  the  sign  of  wealth  ? 

"There  is  this  bad  effect,  that 
people  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
increase  the  sign  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  things  signified,  and  so 
fall  into  all  the  false  measures  which 
you  were  adopting  when  I  had  first 
made  you  an  absolute  king.  They 
go  further.  In  the  same  way  that 
they  see  in  money   the    sign   of 


wealth,  they  see  also  in  paper  money 
the  sign  of  real  money,  and  thence 
conclude  that  there  is  a  very  easy 
and  very  simple  means  of  procur- 
ing for  everybody,  the  enjoyments 
of  fortune. 

"  But  you  will  surely  not  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  money  is  the 
measure  of  values  ? 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  will  go  as  far 
as  that,  for  it  is  precisely  there  that 
the  illusion  resides.  It  has  passed 
into  a  usage  to  refer  the  value  of 
everything  to  that  of  money.  Peo- 
ple say,  this  is  worth  6,  10  or  20 
francs,  as  they  say,  this  weighs  6, 
10  or  20  grammes^  this  measures 
5,  10  or  20  metres^  this  land  con- 
tains 5,  10  or  20  acres^  &c^  and 
thence  it  is  concluded  that  money 
is  the  measure  of  values. 

"  Truly  such  is  the  appearance. 

"  Yes,  the  appearance,  and  that 
is  what  I  complain  of,  but  not  the 
reality.  A  measure  of  length,  of 
capacity,  of  weight,  of  superficies 
is  a  quality  agreed  upon  and  fixed. 
Such  is  not  the  case  of  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver.  It  varies  like 
that  of  corn,  wine,  cloth,  or  labor, 
and  from  the  same  causes,  for  it 
has  the  same  source  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  Gold  is  put 
within  our  reach  absolutely  like 
iron,  by  the  labour  of  miners,  the 
advances  of  ca[iitalists,  the  coope- 
ration of  navigators  and  merchants. 
It  is  worth  more  or  less  according 
as  it  costs  more  or  less  to  produce, 
as  there  is  more  or  less  in  the  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  more  or  less  demand 
for  it;  in  a  word,  it  undergoes  as 
to  its  fluctuations  the  destiny  of 
all  human  productions.  But  here 
is  something  strange,  and  which 
causes  a  great  deal  of  illusion.— 
When  the  value  of  money  varies, 
it  is  to  the  other  products  for  which 
it  is  exchanged  that  language  attri- 
butes the  variation.  Thus,  suppos- 
ing all  circumstances  relative  to 
gold  to  remain  the  same,  and  that 
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there  is  a  deficient  harvest  of  com. 
Corn  will  rise :  people  will  say  the 
hectolitre  of  corn,  which  was  worth 
20  franks,  is  now  wonh  80,  and  they 
will  be  right,  for  it  is  indeed  the 
▼alue  of  com  which  has  varied,  and 
the  language  here  agrees  with  the 
fiact  But  let  us  make  the  opposite 
supposition ;  let  us  suppose  that  all 
circunistan(!e8  relative  to  com  re- 
main the  same,  and  that  half  of  all 
the  gold  in  the  world  is  destroyed, 
this  time  it  is  the  value  of  gold 
which  will  rise.  It  would  seem 
that  they  ought  to  say  :  Thisnapo- 
leon,  which  was  worth  20  francs,  is 
now  worth  40.  Do  you  know  how 
they  express  themselves  ?  As  if  it 
was  the  other  term  of  the  compar- 
ison which  had  fallen,  and  they  say, 
com,  which  was  worth  20  francs, 
is  now  worth  10. 

**  That  comes  exactly  to  the  same 
thing,  as  to  the  result 

"  Without  doubt ;  but  figure  to 
yourself  all  the  disturbances,  all  (he 
duperies  which  munt  arise  in  ex- 
change when  the  value  of  the  me- 
dium varies  without  its  being  made 
known  by  a  change  of  denomina- 
tion. Debased  coins  or  bills  bear- 
ing the  name  of  twenty  francs,  are 
issued,  which  will  retain  that  name 
through  all  the  ulterior  deprecia- 
tions. Their  value  will  be  reduced 
a  fourth,  a  half,  but  they  will  not 
the  less  be  called  pieces  or  bills  of 
twenty  francs.  Skilful  people  will 
take  care  not  to  part  with  their 
products  but  for  a  greater  number 
of  bills.  In  other  words,  they  will 
demand  forty  francs  for  what  they 
formerly  sold  for  twenty.  But  the 
simple  will  be  entrapped.  Years 
will  pass  before  the  readjustment 
will  be  accomplished  for  all  values. 
Under  the  influence  of  ignorance 
and  custom  the  days-work  of  the 
field  laborer  will  remain  a  long 
time  at  a  franc,  when  the  money 
price  of  all  objects  of  consumption 
will   have  risen  around  him.    He 


will  fall  into  frightful  destitution 
without  being  able  to  discern  the 
cause.  Finally,  my  dear  sir,  since 
you  wish  me  to  come  to  an  end,  I 
entreat  you,  in  conclusion,  to  give 
your  whole  attention  to  this  essen- 
tial  point.  Once  false  money,  what- 
ever form  it  may  assupe,  is  put  in 
circulation,  depreciation  must  come 
and  manifest  itself  in  the  universal 
rise  of  everything  that  is  capable 
of  being  sold.  But  this  rise  is  not 
instantaneous  and  equal  for  every^ 
thing.  Skilful  people,  brokers, 
men  of  business,  come  out  well 
enough,  for  it  is  their  trade  to  ob- 
serve fluctuations  of  price,  to  re- 
cognize their  cause  and  even  to 
speculate  upon  them.  But  the 
small  shopkeepers,  peasants,  labour- 
ers, receive  the  whole  shock.  The 
rest  are  no  richer  for  it,  the  poor 
become  poorer.  Expedients  of  this 
kind  have  then  the  effect  to  widen 
the  distance  which  separates  wealth 
from  poverty,  to  paralyze  the  social 
tendencies  which  are  constantly 
approximating  men  to  the  same 
level,  and  the  suffering  classes  will 
then  require  ages  to  regain  the 
ground  they  have  lost  in  their 
march  towards  equality  of  condi* 
lions, 

''Adieu,  my  dear  sir;  I  leave 
you  to  go  and  meditate  upon  the 
dissertation  to  which  you  have  just 
devoted  yourself  with  so  much 
complaisance. 

'*  Are  you  already  at  the  end  of 
yours  ?  I  have  hardly  commenced. 
I  have  not  spoken  to  you  of  the 
hatred  of  capital^  of  the  gratui- 
tousness of  credit ;  fatal  sentiment, 
deplorable  error,  which  is  nourish- 
ed at  the  same  source. 

"What!  Does  this  portentous 
uprising  of  the  poor  against  the 
capitalists  also  owe  its  origin  to 
the  confounding  of  money  with 
wealth  I 

"It  is  the  fruit  of  various  causes. 
Unhappily,  certain  capitalists  have 
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arrogated  to  themselves  nionopolies 
and  privileges,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  senti- 
ment. But  when  the  theorists  of 
demagoguism,  wished  to  justify  it, 
to  systematize  it,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  reasonable  opinion, 
and  to  turn  it  against  the  very  na- 
ture of  capital,  they  have  had  re- 
course to  tnat  false  political  econo- 
my, at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
same  confusion  is  always  found. — 
They  have  said  to  the  people :  *Take 
a  crown  piece,  put  it  under  a  glass ; 
forget  it  there  for  a  year ;  then  go 
and  look  at  it,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  it  has  not  engendered 
either  ten  sous  or  five  sous,  or  any 
fraction  of  a  sou.  Then  money 
does  not  produce  interest.'  Next, 
substituting  for  the  word  money  its 
pretended  synonym  capital^  they 
have  made  their  conclusion  under- 
go this  modification  :  *  Then  capital 
does  not  produce  interest,'  Then 
comes  the  series  of  consequences: 


'  Therefore  he  who  leiids  a  capital 
ought  not  to  receive  anything  for 
it;  therefore  he  who  lends  you  a 
capital,  if  he  takes  anything  for  \% 
robs  you;  therefore  all  capitalists 
are  robbers;  therefore  wealth,  since 
it  ought  to  be  gratuitously  at  the 
service  of  those  who  borrow,  be- 
longs, in  reality  to  those  to  whom 
it  does  not  belong ;  therefore  there 
is  no  property ;  therefore  every- 
thing belongs  to  every  body;  there- 
fore  . 

"  This  is  grave,  so  much  the  more 
grave  that  the  syllogism,  I  confess, 
seems  to  me  admirably  linked  to- 
gether. I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  question  cleared  up.  But, alas! 
I  am  no  longer  master  of  my  atten- 
tion. I  feel  in  my  head  a  confused 
buzzing  of  the  words  currency^ 
mpnei/^  services^  capital^  interest^  and 
that  to  such  a  degree  that^  truly,  I 
scarcely  know  myself.  Let  ua,  if 
you  please,  adjourn  the  conversa- 
tion to  another  day. 


'^ 


A^' 


TO  WHOM  ? 

Awake  upon  a  couch  of  pain, 

I  see  a  star  betwixt  the  trees ; 
Across  yon  darkening  field  of  cane 

Comes  slow  and  sofl  the  evening  breeze  t 
My  curtain's  folds  are  faintly  stirred, 

And,  moving  lightly  in  her  rest, 
I  hear  the  chirrup  of  a  bird 

That  dreameth  in  some  neighboring  nest. 

Last  night  I  took  no  note  of  these : 

How  it  was  passed  I  dread  to  say — 
*Twa8  not  in  prayers  to  Heaven  for  ease, 

'Twas  not  in  wishes  for  the  day. 
Impatient  tears,  and  stormy  sighs 

Enhanced  my  woe,  increased  my  pain— > 
I  cursed,  and  cursed,  the  wildering  eyes 

That  burned  this  fever  in  my  brain. 

Oh,  blessings  on  the  quiet  hour! 

My  thoughts  in  calmer  current  flow-^ 
tihe  is  not  conscious  of  her  power, 

And  hath  no  knowledge  of  my  woe. 
Perhaps  if  like  yon  peaceful  star, 

She  looked  upon  my  burning  brow, 
She  would  not  pity  from  afar. 

But  kiss  me,  as  the  breeze  does  now. 
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TBI  MIMOIRS   or  A   TIROIVIA   OINTLKMAir. 


CHAPTER     XII. 


THS  POST  HORTKM  EXAMINATION. 


Ebtcourt  and  his  friend,  Gilbert, 
the  reader  may  remember,  had  re- 
turned on  the  night  of  the  ^  singu- 
lar experiment "  at  the  theatre,  to 
Fairfield^  the  estate  of  the  former. 

The  two  men  sat  now  in  the  an- 
cient apartment  used  bj  Estcourt 
for  a  study,  and  the  moment  seem- 
ed to  have  arrived  for  the  strange 
revelation  promised  to  Gilbert — 
Two  lights  in  tall  silver  candlesticks 
burnt  upon  the  circular  table  of 
walnut  wood ;  and  the  grim  old 
portraits,  ranged  up6n  the  dingy 
wall,  between  the  oaken  bookcases, 
looked  down  curiously  upon  the  in- 
truders. 

Half  reclininff  in  his  great  lea- 
thern chair,  whose  carven  back 
rose  far  above  his  head,  Estcourt 
gazed  at  the  moon  shining  through 
the  casement,  and  for  a  time  pre- 
served immobility  and  silence.  His 
sad  eyes,  full  of  pensive  gloom, 
wandered  away  to  other  scenes,  and 
figures ;  entering  in  reverie  beneath 
earlier  skies,  he  seemed  to  be  col- 
lecting his  thoughts,  summoning 
from  oblivion  or  the  grave  those 
recollections  which  had  nearly  es- 
caped him,  and  were  thus  almost 
wholly  lost,  either  from  lapse  of 
time,  or  that  gradual  obliteration 
from  the  scroti  of  memory  which 
accompanies  the  acutest  suffering. 
As  he  sat  thus^  the  mild  light  of 
the  two  candles  fell  upon  his  noble 
head-on  the  pale  face,  the  eyes 
▼ou  I.  20 


half  veiled  by  the  long  dusky 
lashes,  and  the  lips  full  of  languid 
sadness ;  the  painter  gazed  at  this 
striking  picture  with  absorbed  at- 
tention. 

"  Alas  I "  said  Estcourt,  calmly, 
but  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  what  I  pro- 
mised to  relate,  Gilbert,  will  proba- 
bly afford  you  little  entertainment 
It  is  far  more  sad  than  amusing — 
tragedy  rather  than  comedy,  at 
most  lives  will  be  found  to  be  if 
they  are  stripped  of  their  jealous 
wrappings,  and  related  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  actual  detail.  If  you 
are  made  gloomy  rather  than  merry 
by  the  recital,  you  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  yourself— and  even  now 
I  would  pause  in  my  design  did  I 
aim  at  simply  unburdening  my 
mind — at  finding  consolation  in 
the  history  of  my  misfortunes.  But 
I  am  impelled  by  another  motive. 
You  deserve  this  long  withheld  con- 
fidence— for  between  friends  there 
should  be  no  concealments  I  think. 
You  have  known — and  I  believe — 
loved  me  long,  though  not  from 
boyhood,  and  I  am  now  going  to 
give  you  the  highest  proof  that 
I  appreciate  that  friendship  with 
which  you  have  honored  me.** 

Gilbert  did  not  reply — he  only 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
continued  to  gaze  steadily  at  his 
companion. 

**"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  is !  * 
said  Estcourt,  gazing  through  the 
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window  upon  the  frreat  trees  and 
the  sloping  fields,  which  slept  in 
the  mellow  beams.  **  I  find  in  a 
scene  like  this  some  consolation 
and  relief.  Memory  is  more  sooth- 
ing as  I  gaze — I  think  now  that  I 
can  go  on  calmly. 

"  I  was  born  at  my  fathers  house 
of  Wildfells,  in  the  county  of  New 
Kent,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  be- 
came an  orphan — almost  a  destitute 
orphan.  Of  all  my  father's  large 
landed  estate,  I  retained  only  a 
small  cottage  on  the  roadside,  and 
a  strip  of  barren  soil  which  barely 
furnished  me  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence. It  was  the  old,  old  tale  of 
the  *  ways  of  things'  in  our  good 
old,  honest,  thriftless  province  of 
Virginia.  My  father  had  been  a 
great  landed  proprietor,  his  ances- 
tors having  secured  a  magnificent 
grant  from  the  English  government; 
but,  in  process  of  time,  high  living 
and  unbounded  hospitality  quite 
dissipated  the  patrimonial  estate, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  a  cottage 
and  a  few  acres  only  remained  to 
myself. 

"  I  lived  here  until  I  was  eight- 
een nearly — hunting,  idling,  my 
own  master.  I  had  scarcely  any 
friends  or  connections,  and  those 
which  did  remain  to  me,  seemed  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  poor  youth, 
•who  led  so  lonely  and  wild  a  life, 
apparently  forgetful  of  themselves, 
and  all  the  world.  I  look  back 
now  upon  this  strange  existence, 
however,  and  think  'twas  not  so  un- 
happy, for  I  lived  without  the  pale 
of  worldly  cares,  heart  burnings, 
and  aspirations — my  gun  and  dogs 
were  true  companions,  and  I  was 
content. 

"Sometimes,  indeed,  when  I  saw 
a  splendid  chariot  drawn  by  its  four 
glossy  horses,  flash  by  my  little 
house  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  to  dis- 
appear like  a  sunbeam  on  the  edge 
of  the  woodland;  or  when  some 
merry  party  of  young  ladies  and 


gentlemen  passed  rapidly  upon  spir- 
ited horses — the  ladies  shining  in 
lace  and  satin,  the  young  fellows 
covered  with  embroidery  and  the 
richest  decorations ;  at  such  times, 
indeed,  a  sigh  of  regret  and  dis- 
quiet came  unconsciously  to  my 
lips,  and  I  think  that,  with  a  boy's 
instinct,  I  may  have  envied  the  fine 
chariot,  or  wished  myself  one  of 
that  party  of  young  cavaliers,  rid- 
ing beside  the  lovely  girls,  who 
darted  onward  with  perfumed  hair 
and  roses  in  their  cheeks.  Eat 
these  emotions  did  not  disquiet  me 
long — the  pageant  p&ssed  like  a 
bright  bird  of  the  tropics,  sailing 
by  on  colored  wings — a  thing  be- 
yond my  power,  the  mere  grace  of 
the  passing  moment.  I  returned  to 
my  hunting  and  my  lonely  thoughts, 
careless  of  the  great  world  in  which 
it  seemed  that  no  place  was  reserv- 
ed-for  me — ^and  content 

"My  life  must  have  attracted 
attention  and  caused  comment,  bow- 
ever — a  fact  which  came  to  me 
upon  many  occasions.  At  long  in- 
tervals I  would  wander  to  a  race 
course,  or  an  assembly  at  Williams- 
burg— going  through  the  crowd 
with  the  calm  indifference  of  a 
woodman  who  gazes  at  what  ex- 
cites his  wonder,  but  in  which  he 
has  no  part  to  play.  At  such  times 
I  scarcely  saltited  any  one;  and 
after  gratifying  my  momentary  cu- 
riosity, would  return  as  I  came — 
lost  like  a  leaf  in  the  variegated 
and  tumultuous  crowd,  indifferent 
to  its  hisses  or  its  applause.  But 
more  than  once  on  these  occaigons 
I  saw  the  curious  glances  of  young 
larlies  directed  towards  me — I  even 
saw  pity  in  these  glances — and  I 
know  now  that  many  a  tender- 
hearted dame  had  her  sympa- 
thy and  compassion  excited  by  ray 
appearance ;  a  word,  a  gesture,  my 
simple  approach,  indee^l,  would 
have  insured  for  me  a  welcome  re- 
ception. These  good  women  needed 
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little  to  make  tbem  espouw  the 
cause  of  the  sad,  lonely  boy,  \vho 
had  neither  mother  nor  father; 
and  more  than  one  comparison,  I 
heard  afterward,  was  made  between 
the  redaced  youth  of  gentle  blood, 
and  the  splendid  parvenus  who 
glittered  in  gold  and  velvet  The 
ariatocratic  feeling  was  stronger 
then  than  now,  I  am  glad  of  it — 
I  would  see  it  dead. 

•*  These  few  words  will  serve  to 
show  how  my  life  went  onward 
until  I  reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 
I  bad  sc4ireely  passed  this  period 
when  the  event  which  gave  a  new 
turn  to  my  whole  existence,  oceur- 
red  to  me. 

"  The  only  relations  of  my  fami- 
ly who  resided  in  the  county  were 
an  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Dew,  and 
Francis,  his  niece.  Mr.  Dew  was 
a  distant  relative,  but  Francis  was 
a  nearer  cousin  of  my  own,  and 
during  my  childhood,  I  had  fre- 
quently visited  Bolttm^  the  family 
mansion.  One  morning,  however, 
my  lonely  pride  was  wounded  by 
what  i  considered  a  slight  I  fan- 
cied that  Mr.  Dew,  who  was  a  stern 
hard  man,  looked  askance  at  my 
poverty  stricken  vestments.  From 
that  moment  I  determined  to  visit 
them  no  more,  and  I  carried  out 
my  resolution.  I  went  away,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  did  not  go 
near  the  family.  I  will  now  briefly 
relate  what  led  me  to  renew  the 
connection. 

**I  was  sitting  one  day  in  my 
little  cottage,  watching  the  ravages 
of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  which 
had  just  burst  in  great  fury  upon 
the  country-side — when  suddenly 
two  figures  upon  horseba<;k  darted 
up  the  road  like  lightning,  fiying 
evidently  before  the  storm,  the  dan- 
gerous intensity  of  which  every 
moment  increased.  As  the  two 
figures  came  opposite  to  the  enclos- 
ure which  surrounded  my  little 
mansion,  a  blinding  flash  of  light- 


ning, accompanied  instantly  by  a 
terrific  roar  of  thunder,  blinded  my 
eyes,  and  I  unconsciounly  turned 
my  head  away.  When  I  again 
looker],  I  saw  that  the  gentleman — 
for  they  were  gentleman  and  lady 
— bad  checked  his  companion's 
horse  with  a  violent  hand,  and  ar- 
rested the  foaming  animal  before 
my  door. 

*^  In  an  instant  I  had  hastened 
out — received  the  nearly  fainting 
form  of  the  young  lady  in  my 
arms,  and  borne  her  beneath  my 
roof  for  protection  from  the  storm. 
She  was  so  much  frightened  that 
for  some  moments  her  form  was 
sustained  on'y  by  my  encirJing 
arm,  and  her  tbrehead  rested  faint- 
ly upon  my  breast  A  single  glance 
told  me  who  she  was — it  was  Fran- 
cis Dew,  my  cousin,  who  had  in 
three  years  passed  from  childhood 
into  the  loveliest  womanhood.  Mis- 
erable me !  why — why  did  not  the 
lightning  blind  me?"  murmured 
Estoourt  who  with  difficulty  res- 
trained his  emotion  whilst  uttering 
these  latter  words,  **  then  should  I 
have  escaped  the  terrible  effect  of 
that  resistless  beauty  !  From  that 
moment,  Gilbert,  I  loved  the  girl 
with  a  wild,  insane,  infatuated  af- 
fection ;  all  the  long-dormant  pas- 
sion of  my  lonely  and  wayward 
nature  aroused  itself,  and  glanced 
like  fire  in  my  breast;  as  at  the 
touch  of  some  subtle  magician's 
wand,  my  heart  throbbed  violently, 
my  pulses  leaped  ;  with  that  exqui- 
site head  reclining  upon  my  bosom, 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  rapture  that  was 
almost  painful — in  a  moment,  at  a 
touch,  without  a  word  spoken,  I 
had  passed  from  my  former  world. 
I  love^l  1— deeply,  for  the  first  time 
— I  think,  forever ! 

"Well,  well!  I  promised  you 
events,  not  exclamations.  Let  me 
proceed  regularly  with  my  narra- 
tive. The  giri  soon  recovered  her 
strength,  and   then  with  a  blush, 
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and  timid  glance,  she  withdrew  her- 
self from  my  anna,  and  sank  into 
a  seat.  Her  companion,  who  had 
secured  the  horses  hurriedly,  now 
entered,  and  came  to  her  assistance. 
He  was  a  yomipf  man  of  the  neigh- 
borhood with  whom  I  had  scarcely 
any  acquaintance— and  even  that 
much  was  without  my  desire.  His 
name  was  Willerton,  and  he  was 
about  twenty-five.  He  had  inher- 
ited a  splendid  estate,  which  for 
four  years  he  had  been  dis<;ipating 
by  the  most  vicious  courses,  and 
everything  reprehensible  was  confi- 
dently laid  to  his  charge,  with  too 
much  reason  and  justice.  He  was 
the  hero,  indeed,  of  all  that  the 
better  portion  of  the  community 
stigmatized.  He  staked  incredible 
sums  upon  cards — repeatedly  en- 
gaged in  the  wildest  and  most  dis- 
fraceful  orgies,  where  brutal  drun- 
enness  was  the  least  objectionable 
result,  and  it  began  to  be  whisper- 
ed that  among  the  poorer  families 
of  the  neighborhood  there  was 
scarcely  one  which  his  unbridled 
profligacy  had  not  plunged  into 
woe  and  wretchedness.  Willerton, 
however,  seemed  utterly  to  disre- 
gard these  reports — he  presented 
himself  everywhere  with  perfect 
assurance,  and  this  boldness,  added 
to  his  splendid  person  and  insinu- 
ating elegance  of  manner,  complete- 
ly routed,  as  far  as  the  ladies  were 
concerned,  his  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. He  managed,  indeed,  to  pro- 
cure the  reputation  of  a  persecuted 
saint  with  many  excellent  people ; 
and  as  to  the  young  damsels,  they 
wouk)  smile,  and  say  that  Mr.  Wil- 
lerton was  *  only  a  little  wild — he 
would  reform — a  young  roan  of 
spirit  simply ' — in  other  words,  he 
was  an  ^  eligible  match,'  and  I  am 
filing  to  show  yon  the  efiect  which 
Uie  fine  position  and  wealth  of  this 
excellent  young  man  *  produced  ! ' 
Estcourt^s  tone,  as  he  uttered 
these  worda^  was  filled  with  such 


cold  and  gloomy  hatred  that  Gil- 
bert almost  shuddered.  This  amo- 
tion very  soon  disappeared,  how- 
ever, and  Training  his  cuslomary 
calmness,  the  narrator  proceeded: 
**  But  few  words  were  exchanged 
between  myself  and  my  cousn,  find 
she  seemed  to  stand  in  a  certain 
awe  of  the  haughty  young  man, 
who  bowed  his  head  with  proud 
condescension  as  he  passed  beneath 
my  low  roof.  His  manner  to  me 
was  elaborately  polite,  but  quite 
freezing,  as  became  onr  relative 
positions.  I  was  poor  and  obMrure 
— he  noble  and  wealthy.  I  was 
clad  ill  a  dingy  suit  of  drab  cloth, 
stained  and  worn  — he  wore  a 
splendid  costume  of  silk  velvet, 
and  lace.  It  was  necessary,  joa 
see,  to  preserve  that  distinction 
which  society  has  very  properly 
drawn  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  boor.  It  is  true  that  hia  grand- 
father had  been  an  overseer  who 
lived  with  my  grandfather — and 
sliming  the  old  gentleman  with 
uneasy  flattery  and  fulsome  adnla- 
tion,  smiling,  bowing,  trending  his 
back — managed  finally  to  save  some 
money ;  to  lend  it  to  his  employer 
at  usurious  interest;  to  take  a 
mortgage,  and  to  nearly  ruin  my 
grandfather.  Mr.  Job  Willerten 
ffrandp^re,  had  sustained  tbia  rela- 
tion toward  our  family  it  is  tme — 
had  been  a  fawnisg,  submisaive^ 
cringing  timd  server — and  though 
he  had  secured  a  great  portion  of  j 
the  Efitcourt  estate,  had  never  fail- 
ed to  stand  aside,  with  his  hai  in ' 
his  hand,  as  my  old  grandfather! 
hobbled  by  on  his  stick.  They  werej 
gentleman  and  noui^nru  rtcAe,  yoo: 
see — master  almost,  and  employees 
But  since  the  days  of  Job  Wilier- 1 
ton,  grandph^^  times  had  oonside*>  | 
rably  changed.  Job  Willertoa^ 
p^e^  would  say  "Bstcourt"  in  an 
easy  way  to  my  ftither,  having  pur* 
chased  that  privilege  by  leniliaff 
him  money  at  fifty  per  centr-HMa 
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no w,  above  all,  the  alteration  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  families 
^rjKB  complete.  Montfforaery  Wil- 
l^rtoD,  Esquire,  of  Willerton  Hall, 
tli«  *  representative  of  one  of  the 
mncient  fsmilies,'  living  upon  the 
*  old  fiimily  estate,'  with  that  ^  noble 
h«)^itality  which  characterizes  the 
fine  old  race  of  Virginia  cavaliers' 

tliiasplendid  gentleman  was  quite 

in  contrast  with  simple  Eilraund 
Kstcoart,  a  shabby  fellow,  starving 
in  a  cabin  on  the  roa^lside,  along 
w^bich  the  fine  chariot  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lerton roiled  grandly.  He  natural- 
ly could  not  presume  for  a  moment 
to  place  himself  upon  an  equality 
with  the  master  of  Willerton  Hall. 
Their  station  in  life  was  too  mark- 
edly superior  and  inferior — the 
fihabby  fellow's  place,  rather,  was 
to  bow  to  the  lord  of  the  manor-— 
to  doff  his  cap  respectfully  when 
the  graad  chariot  rolled  by — to 
know  and  keep  his  proper  distance, 
and  inferior  position.  Friend,"  said 
Eatcourt  calmly,  "•  I  may  seem  to 
you  bitter  —  contem ptuous  —  still 
agitated  by  that  memory  and  in- 
iiM^tic^  i  'Tis  not  so— see  my  face, 
bow  very  calm  it  is.  I  narrate 
clearly,  that  is  all,  and  I  no  longer 
feel  eitber  hatred  or  indi&;nation, 
aucth  as  I  cannot  deny  I  then  folt. 
All  tliat  is  past  now — the  grave 
covers  it — I  pass  on  in  my  story. 

•*  Willerton,  as  1  have  said,  treat- 
ed me  with  cold  and  haughty  arro- 
gance and  as  Francis  gazed  from 
my  shabby  figure  to  his  own,  so 
ri«*h  and  splendid,  I  fancied  that  a 
•pecies  of  flitting  shadow  in  her 
eycA,  betrayed  a  sentiment  toward 
me  somewhat  similar  to  that  exhi- 
bited by  her  companion.  Certain 
it  ia  that  her  manner  was  constrain- 
ed, and  scarcely  more  cardial,  I 
thouglit,  than  it  would  have  been 
toward  a  servant  who  had  rendered 
prompt  and  valuable  assistance. — 
6he  did  not  call  me  cousin — in  fact 
•oaroely  spoke  to  me — and  when 


the  storm  finally  grew  less,  and 
less,  and  gradually  disappeared, 
leaving  the  heavens  again  clear— =- 
and  she  took  her  departure,  accom- 
panied by  the  cold  and  formally 
polite  young  gentleman,  she  invited 
me  to  Bolton  with  a  coldness  which 
betrayed,  I  thought,  very  little  de- 
sire to  have  me  accept  the  invita- 
tion. 

''Nevertheless,  I  went  This 
course  was  the  result  of  a  long  and 
agitated  conflict  in  my  mind — a 
conflict  which  commenced  as  the 
two  forms  disappeared,  and  only 
terminated  forty-eight  hours  after- 
wards. My  pride  was  stung,  out- 
raged, thoroughly  aroused,  and 
strung  for  the  conflict  'Defeat 
this  arrogant  rival  f  said  this  pride. 
*  Make  her  love  you  1'  said  my  heart 
Two  hours  afterwards  I  had  passed 
over  the  ten  or  fifteen  miles  which 
separated  me  from  Bolton. 

•'  Mr.  Dew  received  me  with  a 
sort  of  frosty  welcome,  which  was 
neither  cordiality  nor  neglect — it 
was  all  I  had  expected.  I  deter- 
mined to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
affection  of  the  young  girl  first — 
afterwards  to  attack  the  stony  cita- 
del of  her  uncle's  will.  I  was  cere* 
moniously  polite,  and  the  hard  fea- 
tured old  gentleman  seemed  even 
a  little  flattered  by  my  deferential 
bearing.  I  had  no  regard  for  him 
— but  I  was  in  love  with  his  nie^e, 
and,  like  lovers  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  truckled  and  smiled,  and  de- 
ferre<l  to  the  keeper  of  the  keys  to 
my  treasure. 

*'  The  old  man  said  he  hoped  I 
would  occasionally,  from  time  to 
time,  call  at  Bolton  and  see  them — 
they  were  plain  people,  but  did  not 
wish  to  seem  cold — I  had  grown  a 
a  good  deal  since  my  travels — and 
after  this  pretence  of  ignorancje, 
Mr.  Dew  went  on  with  his  reading. 

'^  As  he  finished  speaking,  I  heard 
the  rustle  of  a  dress  behind  me, 
and  turning  round,  saw  Francis. 
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"*  My  niece,' sa^d  Mr.  Dew,  in  a 
chilling  tone,  as  he  retired  to  attend 
to  some  farm  ocxiupation. 

"  I  bowed  with  oatm  courtesy, 
but  did  not  move.  The  young 
lady's  cheek  colored,  and,  with  a 
hesitating  raoTeraent,  she  held  out 
her  hflnd. 

"  *  Are  yon  offended,  cousin  ?'  she 
said. 

**  *No,  indeed,'  I  replied,  smiling, 
*  at  what  could  I  be?' 

**  *  At  my  coldness  lately — at  your 
houfle — pray  pardon  me;  I  was 
confused  and  embarrassed.  Indeed, 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  cold.' 

"  I  declared,  smiling,  that  it  was 
really  nothing. 

"  *  Then,  as  we  have  made  friends,' 
she  said,  reliant  with  smiles,  *  sup- 
pose we  take  a  stroll,  cousin.' 

**  I  offered  my  arm,  and  she  laid 
one  finger  upon  my  coat  cuff. 

"  'That  is  too  formal  for  cousins, 
I  think,'  she  added,  as  we  issued 
forth  upon  the  lawn,  *  will  you  take 
my  hnnd?' 

"You  may  imagine  my  emo- 
tions, Gilbert,  when  I  felt  thus  in 
my  own  the  soft,  warm  hand  of  the 
woman  whom  I  loved.  For  an  hour 
I  think  I  held  that  hand,  and  no- 
thing ofwurred  to  mar  my  happi- 
ness. We  wandered  over  the  beau- 
tiful sward,  and  beneath  the  great 
old  oaks,  laughing,  speaking  gaily 
of  a  thousand  thing5j — and  those 
beautiful  and  dangerous  eyes  per- 
fected the  conquest  of  my  heart, 
which  they  had  commenced  two 
days  before.  I  have  seen  many 
women  in  many  lands  since— but 
never  have  I  encountered  a  face 
half  as  lovely.  Well!  well!  let 
me  pass  on — events  hasten  rapidly. 

"  We  had  reached  the  outer  gate, 
when  I  saw  a  sudden  color  come  to 
the  girl's  cheek,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofe,  ra- 
pidly approaching.  I  turned  my 
head,  and  saw  Willerton  coming  up 


(he  road  at  agaHop^-moanted  iipott 
a  splendid  and  mettled  cooreer. 
llie  young  gentleman  was  soperbly 
clad — indeed,  his  costume  wan  one 
mass  of  silk,  velvet,  and  rich  em- 
broidery, such  as  was  twenty  yeara 
ago  more  the  fashion  than  at  pre- 
sent— and  thus  decorated,  with  all 
the  bravery  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
gallant,  I  felt  what  a  dangerous 
rival  he  must  prove  in  the  affecttooa 
of  a  yoang  woman,  however  disiD- 
terested ;  for,  friend,  let  it  be  said 
simply,  a  woman  is  alwa3ra  a  wob 
man.  We  deify  them  when  we 
love,  but  they  are  angels  only  in 
our  fancy.  To  go  cfl,  however. — 
Willerton  came  on,  splendid  and 
aristocratic — with  an  air  of  victo* 
nous  superiority  which  not  sel- 
dom characterizes  the  parvenn  ^ho 
knows  the  power  of  his  wealth — ^ 
glance  from  his  form  to  my  own, 
revealed  the  immense  difference 
between  us.  /  was  clad  in  a  worn 
suit  of  brown  cloth — my  boots 
were  dusty  and  in  holes— there  was 
a  rent  in  my  coat,  and  not  a  paiti- 
cle  of  powder  upon  my  hair.  In 
this  costume  I  was  to  dispnte  the 
love  of  the  dannsel  at  my  side,  with 
a  knight  armed  capa-pie  in  all  the 
glory  of  rich  purpoint  and  golden 
waistcoat  Was  it  not  rather  dia- 
couraoring  ? 

"Willerton  did  not  see  ns  at 
first,  and  had  not  recognized  me  it 
seeme<i,  when,  after  securing  his 
horse,  he  drew  near  the  spot  where 
we  were  standing.  I  still  held  the 
young  girl's  hand,  and  I  think  I 
never  felt  an  emotion  of  so  much 
haughty  pleasure  as  when  Willer- 
ton suddenly  flushed  to  the  templeSi 
and  almost  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  ra<re  as  he  recognized  me. 

"•Good  morning,  Miss  Franoea^^ 
he  said,  bowing  with  lofty  respeet| 
but  with  a  curling  lip.  *  I  find  you 
pleasantly  engaged.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  young  lady, 
coloring  at  the  covert  sneer  in  the 
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words,  *my  oouein  and  myaelf  walk- 
ed out  to  take  the  air/ 

** '  Your  cousin  I'  exclaimed  Wil- 
lerton  unc^niKnously,  but  suddenly 
rememberinGf  himself,  he  turned 
and  made  me  an  ironical  Ik>w. 

•*  *  My  cousin,  Mr.  £stcourt,'  said 
the  young  lady,  ^  if  you  are  not 
acquainted,  let  me — ." 

**'  ^  Useless  my  dear  cousin,'  I  said, 
*Mr.  Willerton  knows  me  perfectly, 
and  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing 
him.  You  know  the  old  adage — 
peril  levels  all  distinctions  I  Well, 
the  storm  made  us  acquainted-^eh, 
Mr.  Willerton?' 

•*  I  have  rarely  seen  such  an  ex- 
pression of  concentrated  rage,  as 
was  visible  in  Willerton's  eyes,  as  I 
thus  spoke,  and  I  think  the  calm- 
ness of  my  tone  enraged  him  even 
more  than  the  words.  Had  I  grown 
angry,  embarrassed,  confused — had 
I  colored,  and  blurted  out  some 
mde  hostility,  he  might  have  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  the  natural  hau- 
teur of  his  character,  and  replied 
to  me  with  an  arrogant  stare.  But 
this  was  impossible,  and  I  had  fore- 
seen that  it  would  be.  Willerton 
found  his  calmness  forsake  him — 
be  flushed  with  anger,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

^*I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
your— of  Mr.  Estcourt's  acquaint- 
ance!' 

"  I  could  not  forbear  smiling,  for 
I  had  humiliated  my  rival.  He 
had  betrayed  his  character — it  was 
plain  that  he  cherished  convictions 
of  the  most  vulgar  aristocracy,  if  I 
may  so  speak — that  a  shabby  fel- 
low like  myself  should  speak  to 
him  like  an  equal,  instead  of  tak- 
ing off  my  hat  and  lowering  my 
voice  1  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
this  young  man  actually  betrayed 
all  this  in  his  countenance;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  an  hour — it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  the  con- 
versation— he  departed,  he  was 
sullen,  and  cold,  unable  to  collect 


his  forces,  or  make   any  contest 

"  I  shall  not  linger  upon  tliis  in- 
terview further — I  departed.  On 
the  next  day  I  met  Willerton  at  an 
Ordinary  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  saw  that  his  anger  had  deepened. 
As  I  approached,  he  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  friends — 
and  when  I  lounged  up,  with  my 
gun  in  my  hand,  his  figure  detach- 
ed itself  from  the  group,  and  came 
toward  me. 

"  *  You  insulted  me,  sir  I '  he  said, 
coloring  with  rage,  *  you  shall  an- 
swer it!' 

*"  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  sir,'  I 
replied  as  calmly  as  I  am  now 
speaking,  Gilbert,  for  I  really  dis- 
pised  this  man. 

" '  You  may  thank  me  for  the 
favor!'  cried  Willerton,  with  in- 
creasing rage,  'I  generally  address 
myself  to  gentlemen  alone ! ' 

*"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Willerton,  I 
replied,  'I  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness. Where  shall  we  meet — and 
the  weapons?' 

" '  Those  of  a  gentleman  ! '  cried 
Willerton,  turning  pale  with  rage, 
'  that  is,  if  you  know  anything  of 
such ! ' 

**  My  coolness  began  to  give  way 
— ^in  the  space  of  half  a  minute 
this  man  had  insulted  me  twice, 
and  I  felt  my  teeth  begin  to  clench, 
and  my  chest  to  swell — a  sure  sign 
with  me.  How  to  wound  my  ad- 
versary? to  resent  his  scoff  ade- 
quately ?  bow  to  sting  him  ?  These 
questions  passed  like  lightning 
tnrough  my  mind,  and  1  am  sorry 
that  my  internal  rage  prompted  me 
to  a  course  which,  in  cooler  mo- 
ments, I  should  not  have  adopted 
— to  an  unworthy  course. 

***!  suppose  you  refer  to  the 
sword,'  I  said,  as  his  friends  Hocked 
to  the  spot,  and  surrounded  us,  ^  I 
have  learnt  to  use  it  tolerably 
sir ." 

^  And  the  place  I — fix  it  at  once  I 
I'll  have  no  delay!' 
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*•  Anger  quite  overcaine  me,  but 
as  I  grew  more  fiery,  my  voice  be- 
came even  calmer — a  common  phe- 
nomena. 

'* '  The  place  ? '  I  said,  *  yon  then 
permit  me  to  fix  the  place  ? ' 

"  *  Yes !  you  are  challenged ! ' 

"*WeIl,  Mr.  Willerton,*  I  said, 
'  what  say  you  to  the  field  by  the 
Birch  Lodge?  Your  grandfather 
lived  there  once,  as  my  own  grand- 
father's overseer — ^you  know  how 
the  Lodge  passed  to  him — little  pe- 
cuniary affairs,  involving  usury  and 
knavery  1  Come !  let  it  be  the 
Birch  Lodge !  An  excellent  place 
for  you  and  myself  to  meet  1 ' 

"  Willerton  threw  himself  toward 
me  with  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast — 
his  bloodshot  eyes  glaring — his 
lips  actually  foaming  with  mad 
rage.  But  he  was  as  suddenly  held 
back  by  his  friends,  who  wished  me 
to  be  killed  in  another  way.  An 
hour  afterwards,  we  stood  in  h  little 
glade  with  bare  arms  and  short 
swords  in  our  hands — and  at  a  sig- 
nal struck  out  furiously  at  each 
other.  He  was  an  excellent  swords- 
man, and  at  the  third  pass,  his 
weapon  passed  like  a  burning  wire 
through  my  side — at  the  same  in- 
stant my  own  buried  itself  in  his 
sword  arm.  Hb  fainted  upon  my 
body  I  was  told,  but  I  did  not  re- 
member further.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  I  was  lying  pale  and  faint  in 
my  cottage — that  was  all.  My  old 
nurse  sat  by  me  weeping. 

"  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  wound 
and  my  recovery.  One  thing  I 
may  mention,  however.  She  came. 
Alone,  on  horseback,  and  with  the 
marks  of  tears  upon  her  face,  she 
sought  my  poor  cottage,  and  there 
first  I  found  that  she  loved  me. 
When  I  rose  from  my  be<l,  quite 
well  again,  and  went  to  Bolton,  her 
gaze  dwelt  upon  me  with  irrepres- 
sible afifection,  and  her  cheek  cx>l- 
ored   when  our  eyes   met.    The 


grave  covers  all  that  light,  and  joy^ 
and  love  now — ^I  am  alone ! '  mur- 
mured Estc^mrt,  his  head  Junking^ 
on  his  hands,  *  she  is  dead  now — 
gone  into  the  dust  so  long ! — ^flow- 
ers grew  from  her  maiden  boeom 
and  have  faded  years  ago ! — she 
lives  but  in  memory — she  who 
loved  me  with  such  deep,  absorb- 
ing love — whose  face  lit  up  at 
my  approach — whose  dying  lips 
breathed  my  name,  as  they  breathed 
it  in  the  prayer  they  offered  up  for 
me,  she  told  me,  when  I  lay  in  pain 
and  weakness  on  my  cou(*h !  Yes ! 
she  loved  me,  Gilbert  1 — loved  roe 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul ! — and 
yet — oh,  my  God!  why  has  it 
seemed  good  to  thee  to  make  us — 
well,  well,  well  I  I  break  out  into 
a  cry  of  anguish — it  is  but  labor 
lost !  And  yet  the  echoes  of  thai 
beautiful  and  touching  voice,  ring- 
ing in  my  memory,  seem  real  as  I 
listen ;  but  they  die  away — slowly, 
they  die  away — alas  1  I  am  alone 
again ! 

**Well,  well — in  brief  words,  I 
loved  and  was  loved  again.  Hea- 
ven seemed  to  have  dowered  my 
life  with  a  glory  by  which  the  whole 
world  was  changed.  I  entered  upon 
another  existence,  and  left  the  old 
lonely  time  behind  me,  as  a  ser- 
pent sheds  his  dingy  and  worn  skin, 
to  come  forth  in  a  coat  of  flashing 
splendor.  As  you  may  fancy,  I 
did  not  achieve  this  deli<^ious  tri- 
umph of  love  and  pride  in  a  day, 
or  a  month.  The  heart  of  this 
woman  gradually  unfolded  before 
my  eyes — the  wrappings  of  eti- 
quette, and  prejudice,  and  mai«len 
modesty  were  one  by  one  laid  aside 
— ^it  was  only  after  many  months 
of  assiduous  approach,  that  the  last 
drapery  was  removed,  and  the  flut- 
tering heart  throbbed  visibly  be- 
neath my  eyes — for  me,  me  alone  I 
Thinking  now  of  that  interview  at 
twilight  on  the  great  portico,  when 
to  my  whispered  words  she  could 
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not  Tep\j  even  in  a  whisper — and 
when,  with  tears  and  sobs,  her  head 
rested  on  my  bosom,  as  it  had  done 
on  the  day  of  the  storm — thinkin/sr 
of  that  moment,  now,  and  the  rush 
of  delirious '  joy  which  filled  my 
pulse  with  flame,  as  I  clasped  her 
to  my  heart — I  doubt  if  heaven  has 
not  measured  joy  and  pain  for  me 
in  equal  balances  1 — if  any  a^ny 
can  overcome  that  rapture  and  su* 
preme  happiness  1 

"  Do  I  rhapsodize  ?  If  so,  par- 
don me,  Gilbert;  did  not  the  love- 
liness of  this  exquisite  being  plead 
my  excuse — the  events  which  fol- 
lowed in  due  time,  mij^ht  pardon 
my  present  rapture.  When  those 
after  days  came,  there  was  little  to 
make  me  joyous — the  momin(r 
which  dawned  so  pure  and  beauti- 


ful, nnd  mounted  toward  its  noon 
without  a  cloud  almo$%t  in  the  se- 
rene heaven,  was  destined  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  stormy  evening — by 
heavy  clouds  from  which  burst  at 
last  that  thunderbolt  which  struck 
roe  to  the  earth.  As  I  come  to 
this  period,  Gilbert,  my  heart  sinks 
— I  retain  my  calmness  with  diflS- 
culty.  But  I  have  promised  you 
my  whole  history,  and  you  shall 
have  it" 

Estcourt  paused  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  deep  sighs  slowly  issued 
from  his  lips,  as  he  gazed  with  the 
expression  of  one  who  dreams, 
throuprh  the  window,  upon  the 
moonlit  trees.  Gilbert  did  not  in- 
terrjipt  his  reverie,  and,  after  a  long 
silence,  he  proceeded  calmly  m& 
his  narrative. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


IN  ACCOUNT  WrrH  THE  DEAD. 


•*'I  am  afraid,'  continued  Est- 
court, *  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
convey  to  you,  an  entirely  distinct 
impression  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  scenes  already  related — 
for  these  events  were  shaped  by  the 
singularly  mixed  characters  of  the 
actors. 

*^  Su<;h  is  the  difference  between 
real  life  and  fiction.  In  romances, 
as  you  know,  all  comes  forth  from 
beneath  the  author's  pen,  vivid, 
distinct,  picturesque  and  dramatic, 
as  the  new  phrase  hath  it ;  the  hero 
ban  undoubted  heroic  individual — 
the  villain  is  portrayed  in  the  black- 
est colors;  the  false  and  the  virtu- 
ous, the  true  and  the  knavish — all 
is  clearly  and  accurately  delineate^l, 
for  the  r6le  of  the  composer  is  to 
present  vividly  defined  contrasts. 
The  true  maiden  clings  to  her  true 
lover — the  rogue  has  no  spark  of 
goorl  feeling — the  bad  is  entirely 
bad— £he  good  excellently  good, 


and  so  the  romance  plays  its  part 
before  you,  and  you  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  there  is  nought  in  existence 
but  absolute  light  and  absolute 
shadow — that  the  Almighty  never 
permits  them  to  be  mingled. 

"  Such  is  the  convenient  theory 
of  the  dramatists  and  romancers, 
but  real  life  orders  otherwise  I  The 
vilest  are  not  all  vile,  and  alas  !  the 
truest  are  not  true  to  the  death, 
through  all  trials!  This  woman 
whom  I  loved  and  who  loved  me, 
was  a  beautiful,  a  noble  charater, 
but  she  was  still  a  woman,  that  is  to 
say,  she  loved  the  vnnity  of  the 
eyes — the  glitter  of  wealth — the 
sheen  of  jewels,  and  silks,  and  laces, 
and  they  made  her  a  coward  I  If 
I  slander  her,  may  a  just  Heaven 
forgive  me ! — but  my  narrative  will 
show. 

"You  understand  how  I  was 
placed,  then — ^you  see  the  elements 
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which  entered  into  my  existence, 
and  my  future. 

**I  loved  a  woman  who  loved 
me,  and  who  was  loved  by  a 
wealthy  rival,  I  being  utterly  poor. 
That  was  it,  so  far.  The  other  ele- 
ment was  an  avaricious  and  reduc- 
ed uncle  ;  there  was,  lastly,  mixed 
up  terribly  with  the  whole,  a  man 
whose  name  was  Grafton. 

"  But  let  me  not  anticipate  my 
narrative. 

"  I  went  to  Bolton  at  last,  to  de- 
mand the  hand  of  Frances  in  mar- 
riage, and  found  Mr.  Dew  in  an  ex- 
cellent humor.  He  greeted  me 
with  unusual  favor,  and  when  I 
announced  my  wish,  his  surprise 
was  not  nearly  so  great  as  I  had 
anticipated. 

***But  you  have  no  mpans  of 
support,'  he  said,  *  marriage  in  your 
condition  is  out  of  the  question.' 

"  *I  shall  have,  sir,'  I  replied,  'I 
do  not  ask  the  hand  of  your  niece 
at  this  moment,  and  only  wish  to 
secure  your  assent  to  our  ultimate 
union.  I  have  already  enrolled 
myself  as  a  student  of  law  with  a 
barrister  of  Williamsburg,  and  he 
assures  me  that  I  may  obtain  per- 
mission to  pursue  the  practice  in 
the  General  Court,  by  one  year's 
assiduous  study,  or  even  in  nine  or 
ten  months  if  I  apply  myself  close 
ly  to  the  books.  What  I  ask  is, 
that  in  the  event  of  my  success  at 
the  bar  within  one  year  after  being 
enrolled,  you  will  then  grant  your 
permission,  as  guardian,  to  my 
union  with  Frances.' 

"  He  listened  to  me  in  silence, 
and  I  think  my  boyish  ardor  had 
some  effect  upon  the  old  hard  heart. 
He  had  known  and  loved  my  father 
well,  as  long  as  he  was  prosperous, 
and  I  think  a  touch  of  pity  came 
to  the  stony  brain  and  surprised 
the  citadel. 

*'  *  I  will  consider  your  proposi- 
tion, Edmund,'  he  said  at  length, 
*  return  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  then 


give  you  an  answer.  You  might 
be  of  much  service  to  me  in  the 
law,  and  many  persons  have  made 
fortunes  at  it.  Return  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  have  decided.' 

'*  I  went  and  spent  an  hour  with 
Frances — sought  then  my  cottage, 
and  on  the  morrow  was  again  at 
Bolton. 

"  *  I  have  no  objection  to  grant- 
ing my  consent,  if  Frances  is  wil- 
ling,' was  Mr.  Dew's  reply  to  my 
question,  *  in  two  years  understand 
— so  let  us  end  the  subject' 

"You  may  imag^ine  my  outburst 
of  thanks— my  delight — my  inter- 
view with  Frances.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  them.  For  three  roooths 
I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  eo- 
stacy  almost,  and  perhaps  this  was 
the  most  happy  period  of  my 
life.  I  assiduously  pursued  ray  law 
studies  in  Williamsburg,  and  rega- 
larly  went  to  Bolton  on  Saturday 
of  each  week — thus  I  say,  passed 
three  months. 

"  It  was  upon  one  of  these  visits 
that  I  first  saw  the  man  Grafton, 
He  was  a  money-lender  of  the 
county,  and  had,  I  thought,  a  vil- 
lainous face.  He  was  coming  out 
of  Mr.  Dew's  back  room,  where 
the  old  gentleman  did  business,  and 
I  thought  I  never  had  seen  such 
an  expression  of  triumph  upon  any 
human  face.  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  father,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  had  been  the  means  of  ex- 
pelling this  man  from  a  club  of 
country  gentlemen,  who  met  at 
each  other's  houses,  statedly,  to 
dine  and  converse — and  that  Graf- 
ton never  forgave  the  injury,  as  he 
deemed  it  I  had  never  recognized 
him  as  an  acquaintance,  but  I  was 
aware  that  he  knew  me  perfectly, 
and  as  he  issued  forth  from  Mr. 
Dew's  now,  as  I  entered,  I  expe- 
rienced a  vsgue  impression  of  dan- 
ger— some  hostile  influence  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  commenced  its 
work  upon  my  life. 
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**'  Crafton  passed  roe  without 
bowing,  and  I  entered  Mr.  Dew's 
room.  His  brow  was  dark,  and 
hia  lips  were  set  with  an  expression 
of  sullen  anger. 

**  *  Good  morning,*  he  said,  cold- 
ly» '  you  come  in  good  time.' 

** '  I  do  not  understand,  sir,' 

" '  Well,  I'll  explain  I  There  are 
mj  obligations  for  ten   thousand 

?istoles,  or  the  memorandums,  and 
m  to  pay  promptly.  This  fellow 
refuses  to  grant  further  delay.' 

***!  am  very  sorry,  sir — truly 
sorry  that  my  poverty .' 

"  *  Yes,  your  poverty  !  that's  the 
word,  sir ! ' 

"  The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  so 
harsh  and  insulting  that  my  face 
flushed. 

**  *  I  do  not  consider  poverty  a 
crime,  sir,' I  said,  with  some  haught- 
iness I  fear,  *  I  simply  regretted  that 
I  could  not .' 

*** Assist  me!  Yes!  I  want 
none  of  your  assistance ! ' 

"'lam  sorry  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  insult  me,  sir,'  I  said,  as 
coolly  as  I  could,  *I  will  not  fur- 
ther annoy  you  with  my  presen(?e.' 

**  Frances  was  playing  upon  the 
harpsichord  in  an  adjoining  room 
as  I  spoke,  and  rising,  I  was  about 
to  enter  it,  leaving  Mr.  Dew  to 
himself.  But  before  I  could  place 
my  hand  upon  the  knob  he  started 
to  his  feet,  and  stood  between  me 
and  the  door. 

** '  Stop,  sir ! '  he  said,  *  you  hold 
DO  fiirther  conversations  with  my 
niece  !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  weak- 
ness in  permitting  you  to  pay  her 
your  addresses — but  my  eyes  are 
opened  at  last  to  your  goings  on  I 
Your  place,  I  find,  is  to  drive  off 
other  gentlemen,  your  betters,  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  ! — you  fancy 
that  what  you  lack  in  estate  you 
will  make  up  by  bravado  and  ma- 
nceuvring !  I  am  no  lon^rer  igno- 
rant of  your  conduct,  sir!  and  I 
forbid  you  to  approach  my  niece 


again  ;   understand,  sir !   I  forbid 
you,  and  you  do  it  at  your  peril !' 

"He  had  worked  himself  gradu- 
ally into  a  rage  as  he  went  on;, 
and  as  he  now  concluded,  his  eyes 
flashed,  his  lips  trembled  with  pas- 
sion, his  cheeks  were  flushed ;  and 
in  the  excess  of  anger,  he  stamped 
his  foot  until  the  windows  shook. 

"  As  for  myself,  had  a  thunder- 
bolt dazzled  my  eyes  from  a  cloud- 
less April  sky  I  could  not  have  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  profounder 
astonishment  I  could  not  dream 
of  any  reason  for  this  sudden  rage 
upon  the  part  of  the  old  man — how 
his  liability  to  discharge  at  once 
debts  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
pistoles  connected  itself  with  my 
marriage,  I  could  not  possibly  di- 
vine. In  cooler  moments  I  should 
instantly  have  understood,  as  doubt- 
less you  do,  but  I  was  convulsed  at 
the  time  with  anger  and  pain. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  reply  I 
should  have  made,  had  not  another 
actor  appeared  all  at  once  upon  the 
stage. 

'*  The  door  opened,  and  Frances 
entered  the  apartment,  pale,  with 
eyes  full  of  a  wild  fright,  and  hold- 
ing one  hand  upon  her  heart,  as 
though  to  restrain  its  tumultuous 
throbs. 

"I  cannot  describe  the  scene 
which  followed.  1  think  I  should 
again  grow  pale  with  anger  as  I 
did  at  the  time — it  would  move  me 
too  deeply.  Enough,  that  ten  min- 
utes after  Frances  entered,  she  was 
lying  in  a  fainting  fit  upon  the 
lounge,  and  that  I  was  galloping 
back  to  my  ,<tottage,  rankling  under 
a  dastardly  insult — profoundly  con- 
vulsed with  rage,  shame,  love,  des- 
pair— all  the  wildest  and  most 
stormy  emotions  which  can  tear 
the  human  breast 

'*I  remember  sitting  down  and 
trying  to  collecjt  my  thoughts;  for 
a  long  time  it  was  a  vain  attempt 
At  last  I  succeeded,  however,  and 
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the  consequence  was  that  I  fell  into 
a  second  ra^sre,  which  made  me  re- 
semble a  madman.  Despair  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  lay  almost  inanimate 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  morning  that  I  could 
calmly  survey  my  position,  and  spe- 
culate upon  the  causes  of  what  had 
happened.  The  consequence  of 
my  reflection  was,  that  I  carefully 
arranged  my  poor  attire,  mounted 
my  lean  pony,  and  went  straight 
to  Mr.  Grafton's  house.  To  my  de- 
mand at  the  door,  a  servant  replied 
that  Mr.  Grafton  was  not  then  at 
home.  There  was  something  in 
the  man's  manner  which  convinced 
me  that  he  was  repeating  a  false- 
hood dictated  to  him,  and  I  thrust 
him  aside,  and  strode  into  the 
house.  An  abrupt  entrance  into 
two  or  three  rooms  ended  in  no- 
thing, and  I  mounted  my  horse 
again  and  rode  away  with  greater 
rage  than  before— for  as  t  disap- 
peared at  a  corner  of  the  road,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  window  shutter 
on  the  second  floor  open,  and  the 
face  of  Grafton  peering  out  I 
afterwards  learned  that  I  had  not 
been  mistaken,  and  even  heard  his 
defence.  I  was  a  young,  rash  man, 
he  said,  with  a  fancy  that  he  had 
done  me  some  wrong — any  inter- 
view would  have  been  labor  lost, 
and  perliaps  might  have  terminated 
in  violence  under  the  circumstances. 
This  was  Mr.  Grafton's  view,  and 
he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  sur- 
mise. 

**  With  a  fiery  heart  and  throb- 
bing pulse,  I  next  proceeded  to 
Willerton  Hall.  I  was  met  with 
a  similar  intimation,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
lerton was  not  at  home.  The  well 
fe<l  and  ric'h  liveried  servant  gazed 
wifh  an  air  of  decided  condescen- 
sion at  my  miserable  attire,  and 
seemed  to  ask  with  his  eyes  what 
possible  business  his  master  could 
have  with  a  person  of  my  condi- 
tion.   At  another  time  I  should 


have  chastised  him  with  my  horse- 
whip, but  I  had  no  anger  for  small 
game.  Making  him  repeat  that 
his  master  was  out — and  I  saw  tbat 
he  was  telling  the  truth — I  depart- 
ed as  I  came.  In  half  an  hour  I 
was  at  Bolton. 

"The  old  family  servant  who 
always  admitted  me,  said  that  Miss 
Frances  was  sick,  and  his  master 
had  forbidden  him  to  admit  ma 
Where  was  Mr.  Dew  ?  In  his 
study,  and  thither  I  accordingly 
proceeded.  An  hour  afterwards,  I 
issued  forth,  perfectly  calm,  and 
returned  to  my  house.  The  inter- 
view with  the  stony  and  immove- 
able old  man  had  ended  all  hope. 
My  reproaches,  entreaties,  indigna- 
tion, anger — all  had  broken  upon 
the  rock  of  his  avarice,  like  idle 
waves.  I  went  away  with  a  dizzy 
feeling  about  my  brain — silent,  al- 
most fatuitous ;  and  I  did  not  re- 
cover from  this  attack  for  three 
days  and  nights.  Then  I  had  a 
fever,  which  confined  me  to  my  bed 
for  six  delirious  months.  The  first 
intelligence  which  I  received  after 
ray  convalesirence  was,  that  Frances 
and  Willerton  were  married. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  hear  the  expla- 
nation, Gilbert?  I  discovered  every- 
thing, detail  by  detail,  and  soon  the 
whole  history  was  complete ;  no 
link  wanting ;  the  tragedy  was  peiv 
feet 

"  Grafton,  the  money-lender,  had 
as  I  have  said,  never  forgiven  my 
father  for  the  injury  done  him,  io 
causing  his  expulsion  from  the 
country  gentlemen's  club.  Aspir- 
ing to  rank  with  the  good  society 
of  the  county,  these  aspirations  had 
been  all  overthrown  at  a  single 
blow,  and  it  was  not  in  Grafton's 
nature  to  forgive  either  the  agent 
of  this  disappointment  or  any  one 
connected  with  him.  During  my 
father's  lifetime  he  had  never  dar- 
e<l  to  proceed  to  overt  hostilities, 
and  his  thirst  for  vengeance  had 
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acxx>rding1y  remained  entirely  un- 
gratified — but  it  still  existed.  It 
was  not  until  Grafton  chanced  to 
receive  intelligence  of  my  affair 
with  Miss  Dew  that  he  discovered 
any  mode  of  paying  off  the  old 
score  which  had  so  long  been 
chalked  up  in  his  memory  against 
the  name  of  Estcourt.  My  |)Over- 
ty  and  obscurity  had  been  a  pleas- 
ing reflection  to  him,  and  ho  had 
offien,  I  now  remembered,  leaned 
from  his  fine  chariot,  to  look  at  my 
cabin  by  the  roadside — but  I  think 
my  contented  existence,  though  in 
such  poverty,  galled  him.  Certain 
it  is,  that  finding  now  an  opening 
for  fiarther  '  proceedings  in  my  case,' 
he  ardently  embraced  the  occasion, 
and  acted  at  once.  To  break  my  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Dew — to  render 
me  miserable — to  overthrow  all  my 
dreams,  and  forever  prevent  me 
from  again  becoming  an  influential 
person  in  the  county,  this  was  Mr. 
Grafton's  scheme,  and  he  carried  it 
out,  with  great  acumen  and  vigor. 
**  He  bought  up  Mr.  Dew's  obli- 
gations to  the  extent  of  ten  thou- 
sand pistoles,  and  presented  them 
for  payment  The  old  man  looked 
aghast,  and  replied  that  the  holders 
of  those  obligatioEs  had  (Hslinctly 
promised  to  grant  any  time  whico 
he  desired,  and  not  call  upon  him 
for  years— to  all  of  which,  Grafton 
answered,  pay  me.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  Mr.  Dew  was  whol- 
ly unable,  and  thus  he  could  dic- 
tate. He  would  hear  of  no  delay 
— he  needed  money — he  had  no 
conditions.  He  did  not  mind  say- 
ing that  reports  touching  Mr.  Dew's 
&mily  affairs  had  caused  him  to 
present  the  bonds — the  projected 
onion  between  his  niece  and  a 
young  man  who  would  squander  all 
that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  who 
insulted  and  fought  every  gentle- 
man in  the  county,  and  would  ruin 
any  estate.  He  wanted  the  money 
for  the  bonds — ^pay  him. 


"  I  need  not  linger  upon  this  in- 
terview or  trace  the  steps  of  the 
wily  negotiator.  In  due  time,  he 
came  ito  say  that  a  marriage  be- 
tween Miss  Frances  and  Mr.  WH- 
lerton,  a  gentleman  of  high  stand- 
ing and  great  wealth,  would  mate- 
rially change  the  face  of  affairs, 
and  finally  he  promised,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  marriage,  that  the 
bonds  should  not  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  obligor.  So 
completely  impossible  was  it  for 
the  old  man  to  pay  the  liabilities, 
and  so  strongly  did  the  idea  of 
having  the  rich  Mr.  Willerton  for 
the  husband  of  his  niece  work  upon 
his  avarice,  that,  after  a  two  hour's 
interview  he  promised  to  use  his 
authority;  and  it  was  after  this 
interview  that  I  saw  him,  passing 
Grafton,  you  will  remember,  as  I 
entered. 

**  Of  the  woful,  terrible,  repulsive 
details  of  the  old  man's  interviews 
with  his  niece,  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
speak.  I  heard  all,  long  afterwards, 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  illu- 
sion of  life  disappeared — all  confi- 
dence in  human  nature  left  me — I 
saw  abysses  which  I  had  not  dream- 
ed of,  and  thenceforth  I  saw  them 
always.  Beneath  the  green  flower- 
enameled  meadow,  I  saw  the  roots 
of  the  grass  and  the  flower  knitting 
around  mouldering  bones  and  awful 
corruption  ;  beneath  the  fairest  and 
brightest  face,  I  never  afterwards 
failed  to  divine  the  seeds  of  false- 
hood and  horrible  faithlessness. 

•*  For  this  woman  whom  I  loved 
and  who  loved  me,  yielded  at  last 
to  threats  and  solicitations — to  fear 
and  the  gaudy  dreams  of  wealth 
and  splendor.  The  young  heart 
was  silenced — the  womanly  faith 
dethroned — the  grandest  and  love- 
liest nature  I  have  ever  seen  trem- 
bled before  a  miserable  menace, 
and  yielded  to  a  gilded  chariot  I 
Awful,  terrible  proof  of  human  in- 
firmity and  weakness!  This  woman, 
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who  had  Iain  upon  my  bosom  with 
eyes  swimming  in  tenderness,  too 
deep  for  words ! — who  had  clung 
to  me  when  I  would  go,  as  though 
she  lived  alone  in  my  presence  1 — 
this  nature  whose  every  throb  and 
emotion  and  sensation  seemed  con- 
nected with  my  life — who  pledged 
an  eternal  love  and  pledged  it  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  of  her  heart — 
this  woman's  strength  gave  way — 
her  faith  was  broken — she  shrunk 
from  an  angry  brow,  and  cowered 
at  the  door  of  gold !  She  was  fore- 
sworn I ' 

Estcourt  paused  to  wipe  his 
streaming  brow,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments he  seemed  unable  to  proceed 
with  his  narrative.  He  breathed 
heavily,  and  his  contracted  brow 
gave  evidence  of  the  deep  and 
rankling  pain  which  these  recollec- 
tions caused  him. 

**  Well,  well,"  he  said  at  length, 
**I  agitate  myself  vainly;  'tis  gone 
— why  recall  it?  The  ember  is 
cold — why  tear  it  asunder  to  get 
at  the  ^fire  which  still  lingers  ?  It 
is  enough,  my  dear  Gilbert,  that  I 
was  made  miserable  by  the  act  of 
a  poor  child  who  had  not  nerve  to 
resist  incessant  threats  and  the  glit- 
ter of  splendid  objects.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Willerton,  and  on 
my  sick  bed,  turning  and  tossing 
with  delirium,  I  did  not  even  know 
when  the  morning  dawned  or  night 
descended,  all  those  weary  months 
— nothing  but  the  assurance  of  my 
poor  old,  faithful  servant,  made  me 
aware  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

"Let  me  not  further  allude  to 
that  period — ^I  shall  pass  over  a 
year,  and  bring  my  tedious  narra- 
tive rapidly  to  an  end.  I  was  sit- 
ting one  day  in  the  apjtrtment 
which  we  now  occupy,  when  one  of 
ifty  servants  announced  to  me  as  a 
,piece  of  indifferent  news,  that  Mrs. 
Frances  Willerton,  the  widow  who 
lived  in  the  small  house  in  the 
woods,  had  died  the  night  before. 


"This  summary  conclusion  of 
my  long  and  minute  narrative  sur- 
prises you,  does  it  not,  friend  I  The 
explanation  is,  however,  very  sim- 
ple. And  first  as  to  myself.  Three 
weeks  after  rising  from  my  bed  of 
fever,  I  was  notified  that  by  the 
death,  without  a  will,  of  my  cou^n, 
Mr.  Walters,  I  was  the  legal  owner 
of  his  estate  of  Fairfield  here,  and 
T  proceeded  at  once  to  take  posses- 
sion. A  month  afterwards  I  read 
in  the  *  Virginia  Gazette,'  the  first 
number  of  which  had  then  just 
appeared,  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Bolton  Dew,  Esquire,  of 
Bolton,  and  I  incidentally  learned 
that  he  died  a  bankrupt 

"  Now,  for  the  inmates  of  Wil- 
lerton Hall.  You  may  have  ob- 
served that  changes,  like  misfor- 
tunes, nevpr  come  singly.  One  week 
afterwards,  I  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Willerton's  creditors  had  re- 
fused any  longer  to  endure  his  wild 
extravagances,  and  had  forced  him 
to  sell  his  estate,  which  paid  just 
two-thirds  of  his  liabilities.  On 
the  day  of  the  sale,  to  crown  every- 
thing, Mr.  Willerton,  while  under 
the  effect  of  wine,  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  falling  upon  rough 
ground,  had  struck  his  temple 
against  a  stone,  which  caused  his 
dissolution  forty-eight  hours  after- 
wards. 

"Let  me  finish — I  shall  do  so 
very  briefly.  His  widow  and  her 
child  went  to  reside  at  a  cottage  in 
the  forest  yonder,  which  you  have 
entered  with  me;  and  here  she 
died  very  suddenly  of  a  singular 
disease  which  they  called  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  -  I  know  not, 
more  particularly,  its  nature,  I 
had  never  visited  the  lady — indeed, 
had  constructed  a  new  road,  which, 
by  a  detour,  joined  the  highway 
beyond,  leading  to  the  capital ;  but 
a  rumor  had  obtained  credence 
that  formerly  I  had  been  the  widow 
lady's  friend,  and  thus  I  was  applied 
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to  on  the  occasion.  She  had  in- 
deed sent  me  a  short  note,  which  I 
may  show  you.    I  have  kept  it.*^ 

As  he  thus  calmly  spoke,  fist- 
court  opened  a  drawer,  and  took 
from  it  a  discolored  piece  of  paper. 
Upon  it  were  traced  the  following 
words,  in  the  broken  and  trembling 
handwriting  of  one  about  to  die. 

"  I  dare  not  ask  to  see  you— I  dare  not 
call  you — Edmund.  Oh,  Edmund !  I 
am  broken  hearted,  and  dying!  I  have 
cruelly  wronged  you — ^I  feel  that  you 
despise  me,  but  think  of  me  only  as  a 
poor  wretched  girl,  who  repents  of  her 
wickedness,  and  is  dying.  Oh,  me !  how 
can  I  write  to  you—but  I  must.  It  is 
Frances  who  writes  to  you,  Edmund — 
who  kneels  at  your  feet  and  asks  you  to 
protect  her  child.  In  a  few  hours  he 
will  be  alone  in  the  world — I  shall  be 
gone— as  you  loved  once  the  poor  bro- 
ken-hearted creature  who  speaks  to  you, 
Edmund,  take  care  of  my  poor,  poor, 
little  boy ! 

"  My  sight  is  failing  me — ^my  hand — 
Edmund — ferewell — my  pooi>-poor — 
*•  Fb ." 

"  You  see,"  said  Estcourt,  as  pale 
as  death,  and  vainly  endeavoring 
to  suppress  a  shudder  which  ran 
through  his  frame,  **  you  see,  she 
was  unable  to  sign  her  name  in 
full,  but  two  letters  being  written. 
Doubtless  she  died  or  tainted  in 
the  effort.  See,  the  direction  is  in 
a  different  hand — doubtless  that  of 
her  physician." 

And  with  a  low  moan,  the  speak- 
er rested  his  face  upon  his  hand, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  silent 
At  last,  however,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  by  an  immense  effort  controlled 
his  anguish.  Slowly  returning  the 
paptir  to  the  drawer  from  which  he 
had  taken  it,  he  drew  forth  a  small 
casket,  which  he  opened.  Within 
the  lid  was  a  miniature,  the  reduced 
Cac^simile  of  the  portrait  in  the 
cottage. 

^  1  have  gone  so  far,"  said  fist- 
court  calmly,  now,  **  that  I  may  as 


well  tell  you  all.  I  purchased  the 
small  dwelling  of  the  deceased, 
Mrs.  Willerton,  and  by  my  express 
orders,  everything  was  suffered  to 
remain  as  she  left  it  The  book 
she  had  been  reading  lies  open  still ; 
in  the  lace  which  she  was  working 
the  needle  still  remains — 'tis  my 
fancy,  you  see.  The  child  whom 
she  intrusted  to  me  you  know  under 
the  name  of  Frank  Hay — my  fancy 
again,  this  change  of  names. 

**  And  now  do  you  see  this  cas- 
ket, Gilbert?  It  contains  the  vouch- 
ers for  the  young  man's  support 
and  education,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  liberal.  You 
see  this  memorandum  is  head^ 
*  Edmund  JSslcourt  in  account  with 
Frances  Dtw^ 

"I  have  told  you  all.  I  some- 
times think  of  these  past  scenes, 
and  sometimes  revisit  tiiat  house — 
indeed,  I  shall  go  thither  to-morrow 
evening. 

**  And  n^w,"  added  Estcourt,  ris- 
ing, **  let's  to  bed,  Gilbert.  I  have 
told  you  a  sad  tale,  have  I  not — 
unrolled  before  your  eyes  a  picture 
full  of  gloom  and  shadow?  But 
suoh  has  been  my  past  To  some, 
life  is  full  of  laughter — to  others,  of 
sighing.  Mine  has  been  the  latter 
— but  let  it  pass.  I  think  I  grow 
more  calm  as  the  years  roll— at 
last,  I  shall  become  contented  and 
cheerful." 

A  sad  smile  touched  the  fine  face 
of  Estcourt  as  he  spoke,  and  with- 
out suffering  Gilbert  to  reply,  he 
led  the  way  to  his  chamber. 

On  the  next  morning  the  painter 
in  vain  sought  the  traces  of  Est- 
court's  profound  emotion  on  the 
night  before.  His  face  presented 
its  habitual  expression  of  collected 
calmness,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
Gilbert  mounted  his  horse;  and  nod- 
ding simply,  set  out  for  Williams- 
burg. 
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Oil !  dost  thou  flauer  falsely,  Hope  !^  BWeet  Hope  f 
The  day  hath  scarcely  pfetssed  that  saw  thy  birth, . 
Yet  thy  white  wings  are  plumed  to  all  their  scope, 
And  hour  by  hour  thine  eyes  have  gathered  light, 

And  grown  so  large  and  bright 
That  my  whole  future  life  unfolds  what  seems, 

Beneath  their  gentle  beams, 
A  path  that  leads  athwart  some  guiltless  e&rth, 
To  which  a  star  is  dropping  from  the  night ! 

Not  many  moons  ago, 
But  when  these  leafless  beds  were  all  aglow 
With  Summer's  dearest  treasures,  I 
Was  reading  in  this  lonely  garden  nook  ; 
A  July  noon  was  cloudless  in  the  sky, 
And  soon  I  threw  my  shallow  studies  by : 
Then  sick  at  heart,  and  angered  by  the  book, 
(Which,  in  good  sooth,  was  but  the  long  drawn  sigli 
Of  some  one  who  had  quarreled  with  his  kind,) 
Vexed  at  the  very  proofs  for  which  I  sought, 
And  all  annoyed,  while  all  alert  to  find 
A  plausible  likeness  of  my  own  wrong  thought,—* 
I  cast  me  down  where  I  am  lying  now. 
And,  with  my  hand  upon  a  throbbing  brow. 
Watched  lazily  the  shadows  of  my  brain. 
That  feeble  tide  of  peevishness  went  down, 
And  left  a  dreary  waste  of  dullest  pain. 
That  seemed  to  clog  the  blood  in  every  vein  t 
The  world  of  course,  put  on  its  darkest  frowa» 
In  all  its  realms  I  saw  no  mortal  crown 
Which  did  not  crush  or  brand  some  restless  head, 
And  Hope,  and  Will,  and  Motive-~all  were  dead. 
So,  petrified  to  stone,  I  sank  too  low 
To  claim  a  kindred  with  the  humblest  flower ; 
Even  that  would  bare  its  bosom  to  a  shower, 
Whilst  I  should  henceforth  take  no  pains  to  live, 
Nor  put  myself  where  I  might  feel  or  give 
A  single  impulse  whence  a  wish  could  grow. 
There  was  a  tulip  scarce  a  gossamer's  Sirow 
Beyond  that  Platanus.     A  pretty  child, 
Most  dear  to  me,  looked  through  the  fence,  and  smiled 
Her  will  that  I  should  pluck  it  for  her  sake. 
Ah,  me  !  I  trust  I  was  not  well  awake ! 

The  voice  was  very  sweet, 
Yet  a  weak  languor  held  me  in  my  seat. 
I  saw  a  pouted  lip,  a  toss, — and  heard 
Some  soft  expostulating  tones,  but  stirred 
Not  even  a  leafs  length.     So,  the  graceful  Fay, 
Wondering,  and  half  abashed  at  her  own  feat. 
Climbed  the  low  pales  and  laughed  my  gloom  away. 

And  here  again — ^but  led  by  other  powers — 
A  morning  and  a  golden  afternoon. 
These  happy  stars,  and  yonder  setting  moon, 
Have  seen  me  lose  unreckoned  and  untasked 

Some  very  idle  hours ! 
Oh !  here,  where  in  that  Summer  noon  I  basked 
And  strove  with  logic  frailer  than  the  flowen, 
To  justify  a  life  of  sensuous  rest, 
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A  aaettion  dear  as  home  or  heaveo  was  asked, 

Ana  without  lan^age  answered;  I  was  blest ! 

A  vague  delight  as  yet  is  all  I  know, 

A  joy  so  boundless,  it  is  almost  pain, 

And,  like  a  trouble,  drives  me  to  and  fro, 

And  will  not  pause  to  count  its  own  sweet  gain. 

I  am  so  happy !  that  is  all  my  thought ! 

To-morrow  I  will  turn  it  round  and  round, 

And  seek  to  find  its  limit  and  its  ground  ; 

To-morrow  I  will  task  my  heart  to  learn 

The  duties  which  shall  spring  from  this  dear  seed, 

And  whera  it  must  be  sown,  and  how  be  wrought. 

But,  oh !  this  shadowy  bliss  is  bliss  indeed  ; 

But  it  was  sought  so  long,  and  found  so  late. 

That  for  one  day  I  choose  to  seal  the  urn. 

Wherein  is  shut  the  problem  of  my  fate. 

Nor  have  I  wholly  hushed  a  certain  fear ! 

Love  to  his  own  dear  self  is  sometimes  coy, 

And  in  the  doubts  which  chasten  mortal  joy, 

Almost  Tve  feared  to  give  that  joy  a  tongue. 

Lest  in  the  definite  sound,  its  knell  be  rung, 

And  I  awake  with  that  old  aching— Aere. 

Meanwhile  I  give  my  fancy  all  it  craves ; 

Like  him  who  showed  the  world  this  Sunset  Land, 

Now,  I  but  see  the  lights  along  the  sand. 

But  trust  when  morn  looks  down  upon  the  waves. 

To  find  them  rippling  up  a  golden  Strand ! 

Hath  there  not  been  a  softer  breath  at  play 
Isk  the  long  woodland  aisles  than  daily  sweeps 
At  this  rough  season  thro'  their  solemn  deeps,-* 
A  gentle  Ariel  sent  by  gentle  May, 

Who  knew  it  was  the  mom 

On  which  a  hope  was  bom. 
To  greet  the  flower  ere  it  was  fully  blown, 
And  nurse  it  as  some  lily  of  her  own ! 
And  wherefore,  save  to  grace  a  happy  day. 
Did  the  whole  West  at  blushing  sunset  glow 
With  clouds  that,  floating  up  in  bridal  snow. 
Passed  with  the  festal  sun,  ruse-crowned,  away. 
And  now,  if  I  may  trust  my  straining  sight. 
Yon  Heaven  appears  with  added  stars  to-night. 
And  deeper  depths,  and  more  celestial  height 
Than  hath  been  reached  except  in  dreams  or  death .' 
Hush !  sweetest  South !  I  love  thy  delicate  breath. 
But  hush !  methought  I  felt  an  angel's  kiss — 
Oh !  all  that  lives  is  happy  in  my  bliss ! 
That  lonely  fir  which  always  seems 
As  though  it  locked  dark  secrets  in  itself, 

Hideth  a  gentle  elf. 
Whose  wand  shall  send  me  soon  a  frolic  troop 
Of  rainbow  visions  and  of  moonlit  dreams. 
Can  joy  be  weary  that  my  eyelids  droop  T 
To-night  I  shall  not  seek  my  curtained  nest. 

But  even  here  find  rest. 
Who  whispered  then  T    And  what  are  they  that  peep 
Betwixt  the  foliage  in  the  tree-top  there  T 
Come,  Fairy  Shadows !  for  the  mora  is  near 
When  to  your  sombre  pine  ye  all  must  creep ; 
Gome,  ye  wild  pilots  of  the  darkness .'  ere 
My  spirit  sinks  into  the  gulf  of  sleep— 
Bven  now  it  circleth  round  and  xvund  the  deep  ! 

Appear!  appear! 
VOL.  1.  21 
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A  ridge  running  from  the  Pyre- 
Deefl  into  the  northern  part  of  Cata- 
lonia, terminates  abruptly  in  an 
immense  cliff,  which  rises  many 
hundred  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  First  among  its 
iDountain  compeers,  it  is  honored 
by  the  earliest  sunlight,  and  the 
last  rays  of  the  luminary,  as  if 
reluctant  to  abandon  that  lofty 
eminence,  convert  it  into  a  point  of 
fire,  which  glimmers  long  after 
darkness  has  invested  the  peaks 
below. 

At  the  period  of  the  crusades 
there  stood  upon  the  eminence  we 
have  mentioned,  one  of  the  most 
impregnable  castles  in  Christen- 
dom. Its  owner  was  a  mysterious 
man,  very  much  suspected  by  his 
enlightened  neighbors  of  witch- 
craft, and  a  general  improper  ac- 
quaintance with  the  devil.  His 
character  not  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  the  priesthood,  pro- 
cured him  the  delicate  attention  of 
the  Inquisition,  several  of  whose 
officers,  with  the  proper  certificates, 
visited  his  stronghold,  inviting  him 
to  appear  before  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor at  Thoulouse.  But  Don  Eman- 
uel Gregorio  entertained  a  contempt 
for  the  church,  and  ventured  upon 
a  step  which  we  presume  no  gentle- 
man of  that  age  had  ever  ventured 
upon  before, — that  is,  he  forcibly 
dismissed  the  Grand  Inquisitor's 
messenger,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner  possible. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  ac(*.ount  of 
this  bold  and  unparalleled  measure, 
and  a  suspicion  of  approaching 
punishment,  that  Don  Gregorio,  a 


few  weeks  after,  bec4ime  a  sudden 
convert,  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  vassals  to  join  the 
crusaders.  He  looked,  however, 
as  several  observant  individuals 
remarked,  more  like  a  soldier  of 
Satan,  than  a  champion  bound  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. As  if  to  confirm  this  im- 
pression, Don  Gregorio  was  never 
known  to  fail  in  any  undertaking 
whatsoever.  He  was  foremost  in 
the  field,  dreaded  in  the  council, 
and  a  leader  wherever  he  thought 
proper  to  exert  the  strange  power 
of  his  will  and  genius.  No  man 
was  ever  more  hated,  and  at  the 
same  time  respected  by  his  com- 
peers. Dark  and  bloody  were  the 
deeds  of  which  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  was  accused,  but  they 
could  never  be  substantiated.  Ap- 
pealing .  to  the  combat  whenever 
thus  arraigned,  he  overthrew  every 
champion  that  opposed  him,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  times  declared  to 
be  innocent  of  the  crimes  with 
which  he  had  been  charged.  In 
this  manner  two  years  elapsed,  and 
Don  Gregorio  rose  in  the  estima- 
tion of  men.  At  length,  however, 
he  suddenly  left  Palestine.  His 
five  hundred  cavaliers  had  dwindled 
to  a  few  score,  and  even  these  fol- 
lowed him  reluctantly,  for  he  was 
feared — some  said  detested  by  his 
retinue. 

It  was  on  a  cool  evening  in  Octo- 
ber, that  Don  Gregorio,  with  his 
handful  of  retainers,  labored  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  his  castle,  that  had 
been  guarded  during  his  absence  by 
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«n  aged  seneecbal  and  a  couple  of 
-ancient  matrons,  bis  fit  companions. 
That  no  one  seized  upon  tlie  stronj^- 
hold,  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  its 
situation,  which  would  have  en- 
abled a  few  defenders  to  baffle  a 
thousand  men.  The  Don  toiled 
wearily  up  to  the  gales  of  his  for- 
tress, which  looked  as  melancholy 
and  deserted  as  a  lonely  eyrie  left 
to  decay  upon  some  grey  solitude. 

Long  and  loud  the  trumpet 
aounded  before  the  portcullis  was 
lifted  and  the  drawbridge  lowered 
to  receive  the  war-worn  company, 
to  whom  repose  offered  many 
charms  after  their  protracted  and 
hazardous  career. 

^  Juan,'' exclaimed  Don  Grego- 
Tio  to  the  aged  eeneschal,  without 
any  further  greeting,  *•  prepare  me 
the 'eastern  turret,  and  tnat  instant- 
ly. My  crucibles  and  a  fire  to  work 
'by;  thou  knowest  the  customary 
arrangements." 

Juan  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  mortification 
and  impatience,  but  immediately 
•departed  upon  his  master's  errand. 
The  eastern  turret  was  the  gloomi- 
^est  portion  of  the  castle.  Super- 
atiiion  located  many  foul  deeds  in 
its  chambers,  and  Don  Gregorio,  it 
was  firmly  believed,  there  held 
nightly  communication  with  the 
Evil  One.  Weeks  pa6<>ed,  and  not 
a  single  hour  of  the  day  and  but 
few  hours  of  the  night  found  him 
absent  from  this  dreaded  apart- 
taent.  At  last  it  was  observed  that 
he  grew  pale  and  abstracted.  Some- 
times his  page  would  propose  to 
hUn  th«)  indulgence  of  field  sports, 
hut  he  dismissed  the  proposition 
with  a  frown.  The  nerves  that  had 
never  quailed  in  the  tourney  or  the 
i>attle,  nv>w  became  trenmlous  and 
weak.  The  hand  whose  grasp  had 
once  been  like  an  iron  vice,  grew 
feeble  as  the  hand  of  a  child ;  and 
the  Ute  eagle  eye,  whose  glaooes 


had  struck  like  a  sharp  sword,  look- 
ed lustreless  and  dim. 

"What  hath  comcTto  our  Lord!" 
said  Ginesta,  the  page  to  Juan  the 
seneschal.  "Gramercy!  but  he  is 
changed  sorely  for  the  worst  sinee 
^e  abandoned  the  stout  blows  and 
glorious  excitement  of  the  wars  for 
ftis  accursed  old  tower,  which  is  fit 
•only  for  owls  and  old  women." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Juan,  shaking  his 
head,  "  the  matter  lies  deeper  than 
that,  master  Ginesta;  those  who 
witt  deal  in  forbidden  lore,  what 
can  they  expect?  There  was  the 
Doctor  Domingo  Abbad  Huerta, 
who  got  into  such  practi/'es  in  the 
old  Lord^s  time,  and  who  being  dis- 
covered, was  carried  to  the  execu- 
tion at  Thoulouse,  and  was  to  have 
been  burnt  alive  before  the  people, 
but,  St.  Francis  defend  us !  the  Doc- 
tor Domingo  had  compounded  with 
the  foul  €end,  and  when  the  faget 
was  ap]]4ied  to  the  pile,  be  vanished 
with  a  great  noise  and  a  smell  of 
sulphur,'^  and  Juan  crossed  himself 
devoutly. 

But  the  fears  of  his  attendants 
•did  not  influence  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  conduct  of  Don  Eman- 
uel Gregorio.  Regularly  every 
night,  until  the  iron  bell  of  the 
castle  tolled  with  a  hollow  sound 
the  hour  of  one,  his  light  might  have 
been  seen  twinkling  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  eastern  turret,  with  a 
^lare  that  was  ominous  and  un- 
earthly. 

The  guard  was  once  heard  to  de- 
clare that  a  gleam  resembling  light- 
ning not  imirequently  flashed  from 
the  summit  of  the  mysterious  tur- 
ret ;  and  finally,  the  impression  that 
Don  Gregorio  held  supernatural 
intercourse,  became  so  general,  that 
half  of  his  few  reraaininff  followers 
abandoned  him.  He  did  not  heed 
their  desertion,  for  he  was  wrapped 
in  speculations  which  excluded  the 
outward  world.    He  believed  him- 
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self  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  grand 
discovery.  Thought,  invention,  the 
intense  specnlationB  of  a  lifetime, 
( speculations,  however,  founded 
upon  reason  and  investigation)  had 
been  brought  to  elucidate  a  pro- 
found chemical  experiment,  the 
successful  prosecution  of  which 
would  have  changed  the  whole  as- 
pect  of  national  relations,  and  for 
the  brute  rule  of  musclt^  and  sinew 
— the  dynasty  of  the  strong  arm — 
have  substituted  an  agency  less  tan- 
gible, and  yet  how  inconceivably 
august ! 

The  momentous  evening  when 
the  truth  of  the  sage's  dream  was 
to  be  proved,  at  last  arrived.  The 
careless  sunlight  passing  away  into 
dusk  flicker^  over  the  solitary 
crag,  and  the  still  more  solitary 
castle  of  the  anxious  student.  He 
walked  out  upon  the  battlements 
and  surveyed  the  scene,  flooded 
with  subdued  light,  and  beautiful  in 
its  gentle  repose. 

"God  1"  exclaimed  Don  Grego- 
rio,  with  mournful  fervour,  '*  how 
insignificant  is  the  boasted  toil  of 
man,  how  trifling  the  greatest  re- 
sults at  which  he  is  capable  of 
arriving,  when  compared  with  those 
inconceivable  secrets  which  we 
know  that  nature  has  locked  in  her 
breast,  never,  probably,  to  be  reveal- 
ed to  our  race.  And  yet  here  am 
I,  struggling  in  a  maze  of — phan- 
tasies shall  I  call  them — ho!  we 
win  soon  discover  that." 

And  with  an  unnatural  gleam 
burning  in  his  sunken  eyes,  Don 
Gregorio  betook  himself  to  his  ac- 
customed retreat 
.  It  was  midnight,  when  a  slow 
flame  might  have  been  seen  coiling 
like  an  immense  snake  about  the 
foundations  ofthe  castle,  and  mount- 
gradually  to  the  upper  apartments. 
In  an  hour  the  whole  building  was 
ablaze,  all  save  the  eastern  tower, 
against  which  the  huge  forks  of 


fire  plunged  madly,  bat  in  vain. 
The  spectators  who  witnessed  the 
prodigy  were  dumb  ^ith  araaae- 
ment  Having  hitherto  almost 
burst  their  lungs  in  supplications  to 
Don  Gregorio  to  come  forth  and 
save  himself^  they  now  became  pro- 
portionally silent,  seeing  that  that 
worthy  gentleman  appeared  to  have 
the  power  of  defying  the'  elements, 
at  least  the  one  element  of  fire. 
And  now  every  beam  of  the  castle 
had  been  laid  low  except  the  east- 
em  tower,  which  rose  more  gaunt 
and  appalling  than  ever,  from 
amidst  the  encircling  ruin.  The 
next  morning,  urged  by  an  invinci- 
ble curiosity,  Juan,  accompanied 
by  the  page  Ginesta,  proceeded  to 
the  dreaded  chamber,  where  Don 
Gregorio  had  remained  so  calm 
during  the  progress  of  the  confla- 
gration. 

After  much  hesitation,  they  open- 
ed the  door,  but  it  was  only  to  start 
back  with  cries  of  horror,  and  a 
precipitate  move  towards  a  retreat 
A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
reinstated  the  courage  of  the  page 
Ginesta,  who  again  entered  the 
chamber,  dragging  the  seneschal 
after  him.  Here  they  found  Don 
Gregorio  bolt  upright  in  his  chair, 
grasping  a  huge  parchment  of  un- 
known characters,  upon  which  he 
was  staring  with  an  intense  and 
very  singular  expression.  This  ex- 
pression was  «o  peculiar  that  the 
mtruders  shuddered  as  they  gazed. 
At  length  the  page  ventured  to  ad- 
dress him.  He  was  not  favored 
with  a  reply.  Then  Juan,  thinking 
perchance  that  his  grey  hairs  might 
be  respected,  spoke  in  soothing  and 
respectful  words,  but  he,  also,  was 
disregarded. 

^'  Our  Lord  is  ill,"  said  the  aene- 
schal. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  page  bad 
laid  his  hand  upon  Don  Gregorio'a 
arm. 
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•*  You  are  wron^,"  said  Ginesta, 
"our  Lord  »  dead." 

That  aflemoon  a  committee  of 
religious  inquiry  from  a  neighbor- 
ing convent  marched  solemnly 
acroes  the  threshold  of  Don  Ore- 
gorio*8  studio,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate the  contents  of  the  room. 
They  found  a  variety  of  chemical 
preparations,  several  rude  siderial 
maps,  and  the  huge  parchment  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  still  firmly 
grasped  in  the  liands  of  the  de- 


••  Holy  mother  r'  exclaimed  the 
Father  Bernardo,  "verily  hath  this 
man  been  polluted  by  Satan ;  see 
the  heathen  mixtures  which  he 
hath  concocted,  and  the  impious 
chart  by  which  he  interrogated  the 
stars !  What  horrid  preparaUon  is 
thisf*  continued  the  holy  father, 
examining  a  bottle  full  of  a  brig^ht 
red  fluid"  resembling  blood.  The 
problem  was  soon  solved,  for  the 
excellent  Bernardo,  whose  curiosity 
overcame  his  prudence,  poured  a 
few  drops  of  Uie  fluid  upon  the 
table,  where  coming  in  contact  with 
some  inflammable  substance,  it  blaz- 
ed into  a  flame  that  flew  into  his 
reverence^s  face,  to  the  serious  mar- 
ring of  his  rubicund  and  comely 
▼isage.  This  catastrophe  acted 
upon  the  clerical  crew  like  magic ; 
they  all  tumbled  down  stairs  toge- 
ther in  deadly  terror  and  confusion, 
counting  their  beads  and  mutter- 
ing aves  and  exorcisms  with  a  fer- 
vency they  had  probably  never  ex- 
hibited before.  Nevertheless,  Don 
Gregorio  was  not  suflererl  to  rest  in 
peace ;  he  was  anathematized  as  a 
neretic,  and  Christian  burial  de- 
nied him — and  wherefore!  Be- 
cause Don  Gregorio  had  ventur- 
ed in  advance  of  his  age,  had  en- 
tered the  realms  of  science  with 
the  high  dream  of  exploring  her 
arcana,  and  endowing  mankind 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  myste- 


ries. Because,  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  with  ceaseless  en- 
thusiasm and  resolve,  he  had  toiled, 
yea,  suffered  a  great  intellectual  tra- 
vail, in  order  that  he  might  sum- 
mon knowledge  from  her  depths, 
and  electrify  the  world  with  the 
light  of  new  discoveries.  And  if 
from  a  necessarily  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  materials  with  which 
he  worked,  he  fell  a  victim  to  one 
of  his  own  chemical  inventions, 
should  his  labors  have  been  the 
less  respected  ?  They  buried  him 
in  a  ditch,  anathematized  as  a  sor- 
cerer and  a  magician.  The  very 
fact  that  the  tower  in  which  he 
died  had  escaped  the  flames,  was 
considered  as  proof  positive  of  the 
infernal  protection.  If  the  deluded 
bigots  had  thought  proper  to  ex- 
amine, they  would  have  ascertained 
that  this  tower  was  built  partly  of 
iron,  and  was  consequently  imper- 
vious to  fire.  But  there  is  no  mer- 
cy for  the  great  who  rise  intellec- 
tually above  their  contemporaries. 
Charges  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery 
may  no  longer  be  hurled  against 
them,  but  Envy  and  Calumny  and 
Littleness  (the  eager  hounds)  open 
upon  their  prey  with  the  instinct  of 
brutes,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  nobler  animal.  Therefore  con- 
gratulate thyself,  oh,  honest  me^lio- 
crity  1  when  thou  goest  to  the  bank 
or  the  customs,  the  counter  or  the 
counting  house,  wrap  thyself  up  in 
the  consciousness  that  thou  art  one 
reffim  siirpis,  a  child  of  earth's  roy- 
alty, whom  fortune  clothes  in  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,  and  elevates  in 
thy  golden  maturity  to  mayoralties 
and  corporations,  and  the  inspec- 
torship of  public  works.  Thou 
hast  nothing  about  thee  like  the 
unfortunate  scroll  of  Don  Gregorio, 
(which  was  simply  a  petition  for 
patronage  to  the  King  of  Naples,) 
written  in  an  unknown  tongue. — 
Thou  art  plain  Smith  or  Brown,  or 
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Wilflon  or  Jenkins.    Thou  <»mpre-  But  genius,  poor  disregai^ed,  stmgw 

bendest  stock ;  to  wat'^h  the  flucttt*  gliug    in   its    mortal    generation^ 

ation   of  consols  is  thy  delight ;  maj  we  not  liken  it  to  a  majestic 

thou    art    always  successful ;    the^  cataract,  the  sound  of  whose  waters- 

everlasting  favorite  of  thy  earthly  only  swells  upon  the  ear  in  falling! 

divinities.    Exoelleot,   sleeky   com-  From  the  cold  rocks  of  death  th» 

fortable  mediocrity  I  work,  prosper,  tide  of  its  renown  thrills  strangely 

die,  and  be  forgotten.     Th^  life  is  on  die-  hearing  of  posterity,  and 

Kke  an  eddy  on  the  ocean^  indivi-  thus  to  the    loftiest    intelligence^ 

dual  for  a  moment  only,  then  lost  lifers  ending  is  the  beginning  of  tm 

forever  in  the  great  waste  of  waves,  immortality  on  earth.. 


£oy£  8  logic;. 

And  if  I  ask  thee  for  a  kiss, 

I  ask  no  more  tHam  this  sweet'breexe,. 
With  far  less  title  to  the  bliss, 

Steals  every  minute  at  hra  ea/tc : 
And  yet  how  placid  is  thy  bruw ! 

It  seems  to  woo  the  bold  caress. 
While  now  he  takes  his  kiss,  and  now 

All  sorts  of  freedoms  with  thy  dressv  • 

Or  if  I  dare  thy  hand  to  touch. 

Hath  nothing  pressed'its  palm  before  V 
A  flower,  I'm  sure,  hath  done  as  much. 

And  ah  l  some  senseless  diamond  move.-. 
It  stakes  soey.love,  the  very  rings 

Now  sparkling  on  this  hand  of  "thine,. 
Gould  tell  some  tmly  startlmg  things 

If  they  had  tongues  or  touch  like  mine  . 

Ihdeed,  indeed,  I  do  not  know, 

Of  all  that  thott  hast  power  to  grant,. 
A  boon  for  which  I  could  not  show 

Some  pretty  precedent  extant. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  I  shouKi  clasp 

Thus»  sor  and  thus,  thy  slencfer  waist^ 
Lw6uld  not  hold  within  my  grasp 

More  than  this  loosened  zone  embraced.- 

Oh  put  the  anger  from  thine  eyes ! 

Or  shut  then»  if  theyt  still  must  frown,. 
Those  lids,  despite  yon  garish  skies. 

Can  bring  a  timely  darkness  down. 
Then  if  in  that  convenient  night. 

My  lips  should  press  thy  dewy  movth,. 
The  touch  shall  be  so  soft,  so  light, 

Thou'lt fancy  it— thisgipntle  Souths 
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WHAT  IS  POXTRT  ? 


What  ii  Poetry T     What  constitnteB  the  poetic  Character? 

What  are  the  distiiictive  features  of  the  School  of  Engliah  Poets  f  £ 


These  inquiries  are  short,  but 
they  cover  a  large  space.  We  will 
confine  oar  present  article  to  the 
first — to  the  question,  what  is 
Poetry! 

Can  any  question  be  more  com- 
mon-place ?  To  ask  what  is  prose 
would  hardly  be  more  so.  Who  is 
unable  to  answer  either  the  one  or 
the  other?  In  the  multitude  of 
books,  what  reader  is  at  a  loss  to 
determine  which  one  is  poetry  and 
which  prose  ?  Yet,  if  we  judge 
from  the  number  and  vagueness  of 
the  discriptions  of  poetry  which  we 
frequently  hear,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  is  the  most  dijQScult  of  all 
things  to  understand  or  define.  It 
is  a  mysterious  power.  Everybody 
admires  it,  but  nobody  cx>ndescend8 
to  tell  what  it  is.  Poet  and  philos- 
opher, orator  and  critic,  have  all  in 
turn  exalted  it  with  equal  zeal,  if 
not  equal  knowledge,  and  have  so 
clothed  it  in  robes  of  purple  and 
fine  linen,  as  to  induce  us  to  regard 
it  as  something  supernatural  and 
divine. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the 
Poet  should  magnify  his  calling. 
His  craft  in  his  eyes  is  something 
more  than  human.  It  gives  to 
airy  nothings  local  habitations  and 
names.  It  is  the  gift  of  a  celestial 
power.  The  Muse  speaks  throusfh 
the  Poet  and  inspires  his  song.  He 
never  opens  bin  lips  without  suppli- 
cating her  aid.  Homer  invokes 
her  to  sing  the  wrath  of  his  hero 
and  its  dire  evils  to  the  Grecian 
host  Virgil  supplicates  all  the 
divinities  of  earth  and  heaven  to 
help  him  while  he  instructs  the 
husbandman  in  the  science  of  sow- 
ing and  reaping,  of  planting  the 


vine  and  olive,  of  managing  beea 
and  cattle.  Milton  asks  the  Hea- 
venly Muse^s  aid  when  he  essays 
things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme.  It  is  a  divinity  always  that 
sings,  the  poet  is  the  instrument 
only.  He  himself  has  about  bin* 
something  that  is  divine.  No  vul- 
gar joys  or  employments  command 
attention  with  him  on  whom,  at 
his  birth,  Melpomene  has  looked 
with  favoring  eyes.  He  is  prophet 
as  well  as  poet — sacer  vatee.  He 
belongs  to  the  sanctuary.  Let  the 
multitude — the  profanumtmlgu* — 
stand  apart  and  afar.  His  com- 
munings are  with  Gods  or  Celestial 
Spirits.  He  is  borne  aloft  by  no 
earthly  win^ — rum  usitata  penna — 
and  his  head  is  among  the  stars. 

We  submit  ourselves  to  these 
voices  of  tbe  oracle  and  our  minds 
are  filled  with  vast  and  vague  con- 
ceptions of  the  character  of  the 
Poet  and  the  nature  of  his  art 
Now  8nd  then  an  infidel  is  rude 
enough,  perhaps,  to  question  their 
divinity.  Ocx^asionally  a  barbarian 
may  be  found  savage  as  Coleridge's 
Schoolmaster,  old  Bowyer,  when 
an ima<] verting  on  the  performances 
of  his  young  bards  whose  verses 
were  filled  with  Lyres,  Pierian 
Springs  and  inspiring  Muses. — 
''  Lyre,  harp  1 "  he  would  say ;  poh, 
boy,  you  mean  pen  and  ink ;  **  Pie- 
rian Spring!"  ah,  true,  the  pump 
in  the  Cloister  yard ;  **  the  Muse  P 
— ^yes,  yes,  I  understand,  you  are 
thinking  of  your  nurse's  daughter. 
But  such  cuirping  spirits  are  out- 
side barbarians  and  evidently  come 
within  the  meaning  and  limita  of 
Horace's  "  odi  profanum  vulgun  et 
arceoP    Those  of  gentler  training 
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hold  a  better  faith  aod  cherish  de- 
vout and  indefinite  conceptions  of 
the  artist  and  the  sacred  art — 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 
It  is  their  attention  that  the  Poets 
invokes  in  his  ^faveie  Unguis^  and 
not  that  of  the  incredulous  and 
profane. 

But  if  the  Poet  glorifies  his 
calling,  the  Orator  is  hardly  be- 
hind him  in  doing  it  reverence.  In 
the  exuberance  of  his  rhetoric  he 
forcrets  or  scorns  all  the  requisitions 
of  logic  or  sober  thought  How 
the  Roman  orator  expatiates  on  the 
divine  arts,  in  his  defence  of  the 
poet  Archias !  ^  Other  arts,  he 
tells  us,  are  dependent  on  learning, 
practice,  persevering  efforts,  but  the 
Poet  derives  his  power  from  nature 
alone ;  he  is  self-dependent ;  there 
breathes  through  his  soul  a  certain 
divine  spirit,  the  peculiar  gifts  of 
the  Gods."  Hence,  he  says,  our 
Ennius,  the  old  Roman  bard,  called 
the  Poets  sacred.  Among  the 
most  refined  and  cultivated  nations, 
their  name  is  hallowed.  No  peo- 
ple is  so  barbarous  as  not  to  rever- 
'ence  it  Rocks  and  deserts  echo 
the  Poef  8  song.  Gruel  wild  beasts 
stand  still  arrested  by  the  charms 
of  his  voice.  CHties  and  States 
contend  for  the  honor  of  being  his 
birth  place.  What  are  the  glorious 
exploits  of  the  hero  if  he  fails  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  sacred  bard, 
who  alone  can  give  them  immor- 
tality." The  wonderful  deeds  of 
his  own  consulship,  the  wisrlom, 
the  eloquence,  the  statesmanship, 
which  saved  the  great  republic  and 
crushed  the  conspiracy  of  Oataline, 
would  have  been  incomplete,  and 
without  their  crowning  glory  in 
his  eyes,  had  the  Muse*s  votary, 
whose  cause  he  was  defending, 
withheld  the  expected  eulogy. 

Grave  Philosophers  take  up  the 
subject  with  almost  equal  enthu- 
siasm. If  Plato  banished  the  Poets 
from  his  ideal  republiC|  it  was,  per- 


haps, an  indirect  compliment  to 
the  seductive  powers  of  their  art 
which  overshadowed  the  Philoso- 
pher's less  alluring  dreams  and 
visions.  But  one  at  least  equal  to 
Plato,  does  all  honor  to  the  gentle 
craft.  No  more  noble  sketch  of 
the  limits  and  purposes  of  poetry 
can  be  conceived  than  that  which 
Bacon  gives  in  the  **  Advancement 
of  Learning,"  nor  is  there  one  that 
more  severely  rebukes  the  low  and 
vile  purposes  to  which  the  art  of 
poetry  has  been  sometimes  degrad- 
ed by  its  unworthy  votaries.  He 
makes  it  to  be  ofiice  of  Poetry  to 
repair  the  inequalities  of  fortune, 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  virtUH,  to 
introduce  us  into  a  higher  world  of 
beingf,  to  cheer,  purify  and  elevate 
the  heart 

The  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philoso- 
phers may  exalt  the  divine  art  ex- 
travagantly, but  they  are  honest  as 
well  as  earnest  in  their  praise.  Their 
commendations  do  no  harm  if  they 
are  received  with  a  discreet  and 
proper  spirit  We  are  not  able  to 
say  as  much  for  the  Critics.  Their 
zeal  is  not  always  attendant  on 
knowledge.  They  love  refinements 
and  subtle  specolations.  They  are 
not  content  with  seeing  through  a 
millstone  no  better  or  farther  than 
other  people.  They  make  poetry 
not  divine  only;  but  unintelligible. 
They  embody  the  eulogies  of  rhe- 
torician and  poet  in  canons  and 
definitions.  In  discussing  the  na- 
ture of  poetry,  they  do  what  Sel- 
den  says  the  Catholic  does  in  the 
question  of  transubstantiation  — 
tney  turn  rhetoric  into  logic,  not 
without  evil  consequences.  Poetry 
becomes  transmuted,  in  their  hands, 
into  an  indefinable  something,  which 
is  neither  prose  nor  verse,  but 
which  may  be  found  indifferently 
in  either.  Poets  and  Orators,  ex- 
alt poetry  vaguelv  by  extravagant 
figures  of  spee<;h.  The  Cndca 
turn  these  figures  into  ourioos  diflr 
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tincdons  and  definitions,  until  at 
last  w6  are  puzzled  to  know  where 
poetry  or  prose  begins  or  ends. — 
l^oetry  becomes  prose  and  prose 
becomes  poetry.  The  confusion  of 
ideas  and  langua^re  is  end  1  era,  and 
we  talk  of  prose  poems  and  poetic 
prose,  as  if  these  terms  were  not 
as  incongruous  as  the  phrases,  round 
square  and  oblong  circle. 

These  vague  conceptions  natur- 
ally lead  to  false  theories.  They 
are  numerous  .  accordingly.  One 
Critic  announces,  authoritatively, 
what  he  calls  the  invariable  princi- 
ples of  poetry,  and  according  to 
these,  gives  judgment  on  all  poems 
and  poets.  Another  decides  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  delineation 
of  the  fonns  of  external  nature  or 
of  passion  and  emotion,  subjects  it 
to  the  terms  of  a  corresponding 
definition,  and  thus  limits  the  art 
to  one  only  of  its  numerous  depart- 
ments. So  Aristotle,  if  one  may 
venture  to  introduce  so  great  a 
name,  defines  poetry  to  be  an  imi- 
tative art  He  had  in  his  mind, 
probably,  that  province  of  poetry 
which  exhibits  to  the  eye,  on  the 
stage,  a  mimic  representation  of 
the  actions  and  passions  of  man- 
kind, and  which  makes  so  large  a 
part  of  the  glory  of  Athenian  lite- 
rature. To  this  alone  the  defini> 
tion  seems  properly  a^licable.  So 
every  Critic  has  liis  bed  of  justice 
in  the  shape  of  theory  or  canon, 
and  poetry  is  cramped  or  curtail- 
ed to  suit  its  length,  breadth  and 
depth. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing,  in 
their  way,  than  these  fanciful  stan- 
dards of  criticism,  and  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  sometimes  lead. 
One  Critic,  in  conformity  with  his 
essential  principles  of  poetry,  de- 
termines that  certain  classes  of 
poets  are  no  poets  at  all.  They  are 
not  conversant  with  that  order  of 
subjects  to  which,  by  his  essential 


principles,  all  poetiy  is  confined. 
He  excludes  the  Satirists,  for  exam- 
ample,  from  the  precincts  of  Par- 
nassus. The  satires  of  Juvenal, 
Horace,  Dryden,  Churchill,  are  not 
poems.  Mr.  Harnay  thinks  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  doubt  as 
to  their  claims  shows  the  accuracy 
of  the  theory  by  which  they  are 
excluded.  His  inference  ought  to 
be  that  the  absurdity  of  the  con- 
clusion proves  the  falsity  of  the 
theory.  The  doubt  exists  no  where 
except  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
maintain  the  opinion  that  produ- 
ces it. 

Poets,  termed  critics,  like  Bowles 
and  Wordsworth,  are  as  prone  as 
others  to. false  speculation  and  er- 
roneous judgments.  Wordsworth 
began  his  career  with  a  creed  of 
essential  principles.  In  those  days 
he  disparaged  Virgil,  thought  slight- 
ingly of  Gray's  elegy,  repudiated 
Pope,  and  could  see  nothing  admi- 
rable in  Johnson's  magnificent  imi- 
tations of  Juvenal.  He  lived  to 
renounce  his  theory,  at  least  in 
practice.  Indeed,  he  freely  con- 
fessed, when  older  and  wiser,  that 
he  once  talked  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  was  willing  his  friends  should 
entirely  forget  Yet  he  was  tena- 
cious of  his  creed.  He  did  not 
often  praise  the  works  of  other 
poets.  He  was  unlike  Walter  Scott 
in  that  respect  He  was  also  un- 
like him  in  being  always  ready  to 
defend  his  own.  In  one  of  these 
defences,  contained  in  a  letter  to  an 
American  friend,  who  had  ventured 
to  hesitate  dislike  to  the  simple 
beauties  of  the  '*  Idiot  Boy,"  he  re- 
plies to  the  criticism  in  these  words : 
**  You  begin  what  you  say  upon 
the  '  Idiot  Boy,'  with  the  observa- 
tion that  nothing  is  a  fit  subject  for 
poetry  which  does  not  please.  But 
here  follows  a  question  :  Does  not 
please  whom!  Some  have  littie 
knowledge  of  natural  imagery  of 
any  kind  and,  of  course,  little  rel- 
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ish  for  it ;  some  are  diRgusted  by 
the  very  mention  of  the  words  pas- 
toral poetry,  sheep  or  shepherds ; 
some  ('.annot  tolerate  a  poem  with 
a  ghost  or  any  supernatural  ajs^ncy 
in  il.  ♦  ♦  *  *  Others  are 
disgusted  with  the  naked  language 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
passions  of  men  because  it  is  inde- 
licate or  gross  or  vulgar,  as  many 
fine  ladies  could  not  bear  expres- 
sions in  the  "Mother"  and  the 
"  Thorn,'*  and  as  in  the  instance  of 
Adam  Smith,  who  could  not  endure 
the  ballad  of  '  Clym  of  the  Olough,' 
because  the  author  had  not  written 
like  a  gentleman.  *  ♦  *  *  I 
return  then  to  the  question,  please 
whom  or  what  ?  I  answer,  human 
nature,  as  it  has  been  and  will  be. 
And  where  are  we  to  find  the  best 
measure  of  this  ?  I  answer,  from 
within." 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  it  is 
precisely  because  it  is  true  that  we 
see  so  great  a  variety  on  the  poe* 
try  of  all  nations.  Because  tastes 
are  different,  therefore  poetry  as- 
sumes a  diversity  of  forms,  applies 
itself  to  all  subjects,  addresses  itself 
to  all  minds,  and  becomes,  like 
them,  multiform  in  shape  and  char- 
acter. The  resources  of  the  poets 
for  pleasing  must  be  as  various  as 
the  tastes  to  be  pleased.  If  there 
are  "Idiot  Boys"  there  must  be 
"  Londons,"  and  "  Rapes  of  the 
Lock,"  and  "Elegies  in  Country 
Chur.jh  Yards."  If  we  have  Words- 
worths,  we  must  have  Virgils  and 
Popes  also.  The  diversity  in  taste 
growing  out  of  the  difference,  men- 
tal and  moral,  of  human  minds,  is 
natural  and  unavoidable.  It  is  this 
variety  that  is  alone  consonant  to 
what  Wordsworth  calls  the  "  eter- 
nal nature  and  great  moving  spirit 
of  things."  Each  class  of  readers 
has  its  favorite  subjects  and  poets, 
and  admires  and  prefers  them  with 
equal  reason. 

These  varieties  in  taste  and  judg- 


ment meet  as  at  every  tnm.  There 
is  hardly  a  poem  in  the  Englisia 
language,  or  we  suppose  in  any- 
other,  which  is  not  differently  val— 
uefi  by  different  classes  of  readem. 
Ossian  was  onc«  almost  universally^ 
admired.  Blair  gives  it  a  higk 
place  among  poems.  The  great 
Napoleon  was  addicted  to  reading 
it  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  treated  scornfully  the  ghostly 
creations  of  the  Northern  bard, 
and  the  same  divereity  of  apprecia- 
tion still  exists,  with,  perhaps^  a 
diminished  number  in  the  ranks  of 
his  admirers. 

The  old  dramatic  writers  have 
been  at  one  time  neglected,  at  ano- 
ther eulogized  without  limit. 

The  ancient  ballad  poetry,  once 
almost  forgotten,  has  again  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  The 
ruder  and  more  uncouth  the  lan- 
guage and  the  metre,  the  greater 
the  admiration.  Chevy  Chaoe 
modernized  as  criticized  by  Addi- 
son, was  not  judged  to  be  equal  to 
the  old  rough  original.  Everybody 
read,  ei'ery  body  imitate*!  or  ad- 
mired. Still  there  were exceptioiia. 
The  sturdy  old  master  of  vigorous 
common  sense  ridiculed  hallads  and 
imitators.  He  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  any  one  may  write  such 
verses  all  day  long.  He  sustained 
theory  by  eiftimple.  Boswell  gives 
us  a  specimen  of  an  extemporized 
imitation  produced  to  prove  the 
assertion.  It  reminds  us  of  Gold- 
smithes  Edwin  and  Angelina,  al- 
though not  quite  as  pathetic  : 

Hermit  hoar  in  solemn  cell 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray. 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 

Where  is  bliss  and  which  the  way ; 
Thus  he  said,  and  saying,  sighed. 

Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear, 
When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 

Come  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer. 

A  very  pleasant  termination  cer- 
tainly, and  much  more  natural  than 
that  of  Chevy.  Chace,  where  men 
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Ibuglit  mom  tbeir  BtunipB  when  de- 
privetl  of  their  legs ! 

When  their  legs  were  smitten  off 
They  fought  upon  their  stumpi. 

The  "Ancient  Marinere,*^  the 
womler  of  hallada,  createB  the  same 
diversity  of  judgment  with  diflfer- 
ent  cla&ses  of  readers.  Some  think 
it  the  moAt  channing  poem  in  the 
langua^,  and  are  delighted  with 
its  ghasdy  dead  men,  putrid  Reas, 
and  crawling  ahominationsw  Others 
judge  it  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  weari- 
some length ;  its  liideous  images 
produce  disgust  at  last  instead  of 
Caving  them  pleasure ;  they  regard 
it  as  offending  against  the  first 
principle  of  good  poetry,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Coleridge  him- 
self—the principle  that  every  poem 
should  be  common  sense  at  least 
They  insist  that  whatever  amount 
of  rhyme  it  may  contain,  there  is 
DO  reason  whatever  in  a  poem 
which  represents  a  wedding  guest 
as  caught  by  a  lunatic  on  his  way 
to  a  kingsman^s  marriage,  held  by 
bis  button,  during  the  night,  with- 
in sight  and  hearing  of  the  merri- 
ment, and  made  to  listen  to  the 
long  yarn  of  an  old  sailor,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  get  away.  They 
believe  that  the  glittering  eye,  in- 
stead of  fixing  the  guest,  would 
asBurerlly  have  induced  him  to  run 
away  or  call  for  th^  help  of  the 
nearest  police  officer,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  mutth  more  in 
conformity  with  probability  to  make 
the  seizure  of  the  unfortunate  lis- 
tener happen,  not  before,  but  after 
the  festival,  when  being  filled  with 
wine  and  wassail,  the  maudlin  ca- 
rouser  would  have  been  a  fit,  and 
perhaps  a  willing  auditor,  to  the 
lunatic  old  Salt. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  often  as  he 
read  the  '*  Vanity  of  human  expec- 
tations," shed  tears  of  sympathy 
and  delight  over  the  noble  and  pa- 
thetic picture  of  common  disap- 
pointroeat    and    sorrow;    Words- 


worth could  find  notbing  in  it  wor- 
thy of  remark,  except  a  clumsy 
personification  at  the  begining. 

The  world  of  readers  admire 
Shakspeare  enthusiastically.  Cole- 
ri^lge  thinks  it  as  impossible  to  dis- 
place advantageously  a  single  word 
in  his  poetry  as  it  is  to  push  out  a 
stone  from  one  of  the  pyramids 
with  one^s  hand,  although,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  commenta- 
tors have  been  pushing  these  words 
out  and  in,  with  their  pens,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  Other  critics, 
like  Voltaire,  describe  him  as  a 
barbarous  violater  of  the  unities 
and  other  principles  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama,  and  Byron  and  Rogers^ 
to  say  nothing  of  inferior  names, 
are  cold  in  their  devotions  to  the 
Bard  of  Avon. 

We  regard  Milton  as  supreme  ii> 
sublimity  and  beauty,  **  his  soul  is 
like  a  star  that  shines  apart ; "  some 
of  the  German  critics  class  him 
with  Klopstock  and  the  Paradise 
Lost  with  the  Messiah. 

Tennyson's  last  poem,  which,  to 
some  readers,  is  Ten nyson*s  **Maud,'' 
to  others  is  Tennyson's  "  Maudlin." 

On  the  night  of  his  attack  on 
the  heights  above  Quebec,  while 
silently  dropping  down  the  stream 
with  mufSefl  oars,  beneath  the  over- 
hanging shadows  of  its  dark  and 
lofty  banks,  under  all  the  excite- 
ment of  a  dangerous  military  move- 
ment, on  the  eve  of  a  battle  which 
changed  the  fortunes  of  a  conti- 
nent. General  Wolfe  slowly  repeat- 
ed the  elegy  in  a  country  churcb 
yard ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  he  said, 
on  concluding,  I  would  rather  be 
the  author  of  this  poem  than  to  be 
the  victor  in  a  great  battle.  Others 
find  in  it  nothing  but  borrowed 
phrases  ingeniously  dovetailed.-^ 
They  think  the  Curfew  bell  was 
tolled  by  the  poet  at  an  improper 
hour,  and  consider  the  charge  on 
the  owl,  of  complaining  against 
intrusion  on  her  solitary  reign^  as 
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flignally  unjust  to  that  sweet  singer 
of  t]ie  night  season,  as  Wordsworth 
considers  her  to  be.  Coleridge  pro- 
fessed to  prefer  Collins  to  Gray, 
whom  he  affected  to  believe  a  man 
of  taste  and  learning  only,  without 
imagination.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
if  such  chimeras  as  the  Marinere 
.  or  Ahyssinean  maid  had  presented 
themselves  to  Gray's  pure  taste,  he 
would  have  run  away  from  them 
with  horror  and  disgust 

No  writer  writes  to  all  minds. 
No  preacher  is  able  to  reach  all 
hearts.  Even  Wordsworth  himself 
affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  substantially 
his  own.  He  has  been  unduly  de- 
preciated— he  has  been  as  unrea- 
sonably praised.  Some  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  his 
age,  others  talk  of  him  with  slen- 
der reverence.  They  are  even  dis- 
posed to  think  that  as  the  •*  curse 
of  Kehama,"  and  "Madoc,"  and 
"Thalaba,''  have  passed  away  and 
been  forgotten,  the  **  Prelude  "  and 
the  ** Excursion,"  the  ** Idiot  Boy" 
and  the  "  White  Doe  of  Rylestone," 
will  follow  on  the  same  road  to  ob- 
livion ;  that  in  professing  to  disco- 
ver a  new  or  better  way  to  the  hill 
of  the  muses,  he  really  bewildered 
himself  in  the  fogs  at  its  base;  and 
that  he  came  into  the  community 
of  Poets  ungraciously  and  ungrace- 
fully, with  the  air  of  a  quack  doc- 
tor in  possession  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine, and  not  like  a  regular  bred 
son  of  the  craft.  Coleridge  him- 
self, althoujQ^h  the  most  partial  of 
critics,  admits  that  there  are  lines 
in  his  friend's  verses  absolutely  in- 
tolerable— lines  introduced,  it  would 
seem,  as  he  says,  for  no  purpose  but 
to  vindicate  his  peculiar  principles 
of  art  We  may  naturally  expect 
to  find  something  hard  and  me- 
chanical in  the  man,  and  in  his 
works,  who  would  set  out  to  make 
poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
eodformity  with  a  certain  newly 


invented  theory.  And  just  so  it  ia. 
He  was  a  sort  of  verse  making 
machine  all  his  life.  He  lived  to 
manufacture  verses.  His  morning 
and  evening  walks  were  taken  to 
levy  poetical  black  mail  from  every 
stock  and  stone,  every  shrub  and 
flower,  every  bird  and  butterfly.— 
The  daisy  that  to  Peter  Bell  was  a 
daisy  and  nothing  more,  was  to 
Wordsworth  a  very  different  and 
much  more  important  object — it 
was  a  peg  to  hang  verses  upon. 
He  turned  over  every  pebble  in  his 
path  to  see  if  there  might  not  be  a 
stanza  lurking  beneath  it  If  he 
sat  down  on  an  occasional  bench  it 
produced  a  poem.  If  he  visited  a 
river  it  was  made  to  rhyme.  If  he 
returned  again  to  its  banks  it  was 
forced  to  do  double  duty.  Not  an 
old  thorn  bush  in  his  neighborhood 
escaped  the  general  tax.  Every  crea- 
ture within  reach,  asses  and  idiots, 
pedlars  and  prostitutes,  brought 
grist  to  his  indefatigable  mill.  He 
wrote  with  a  sort  of  malice  pre- 
pense. He  walked  to  make  verses. 
He  traveled  to  make  verses.  He 
never  thought  of  his  bills  but  only 
of  his  rhymes.  He  looked  on  na- 
ture as  a  kind  of  poetical  milch 
cow,  which  he  was  never  tired  of 
milking — a  mass  of  raw  material 
to  be  made  up  into  metrical  dresses. 
He  interrogated  her  without  ceas- 
ing, examined  her  minutest  details, 
and  turned  every  discovery  to  a 
rhyming  purpose.  He  deals  with 
her  as  a  task  master  requiring  his 
work  to  be  done.  He  hunts  up 
the  daffodil  or  daisy,  he  does  not 
stumble  on  them  accidentally  like 
Burns,  when  he  turns  one  up  with 
his  plough.  See,  accordingly,  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  the 
two  writers — the  words  of  Burns 
seem  to  gush  from  his  heart,  warm, 
fresh,  touching  in  their  tenderness 
and  beauty.  Wordsworth's  utter- 
ances are  mechanical,  as  if  he  had 
walked  a  mile  with  a  trowel  in  his 
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band  and  dug  up  the  flower  over 
which  he  makes  his  lamentations 
with  the  express  purpose  to  make 
thera.  There  is  about  his  poems 
what  Coleridge  calls  ^*  a  matter  of 
^tness,'*  and  which  he  imputes  to 
the  over  minuteness  of  the  descrip- 
tions. But  Coleridge  has  not  asked 
himself  what  this  over  minuteness 
proceeded  from.  It  was  itself  an 
effect,  not  a  cause.  The  whole 
sprunfiT  from  the  trade  like  spirit  of 
bis  fnend's  poetry.  Not  that  he 
wrote  for  gain.  He  wrote  to  write. 
It  was  his  business,  his  occupation, 
bis  trade.  He  wrote  from  the  eye 
and  the  head,  and  not,  like  Burns, 
from  the  heart.  The  verses  came 
from  him  not  like  a  stream  flowing 
from  a  fountain,  but  like  water 
pumped  into  and  from  a  reservoir. 
The  objects  producing  them  were 
not  ready  witnesses  volunteering  a 
willing  testimony,  they  were  drag- 
ged into  court  and  tortured  into 
confession.  He  regarded  his  sub- 
jects and  characters  in  the  manner 
of  a  spe(;tator  ab  extra — to  use 
another  phrase  of  Coleridge  con- 
eeming  him ;  he  feels  for  them,  not 
with  them.  He  looked  on  nature 
as  capability  Brown,  the  great  land- 
scape gardener,  was  accustomed  to 
look,  only  to  see  what  could  be 
made  of  her  in  reference  to  his  art. 
Each  of  them  valued  her  as  a  means 
to  accomplish  an  end.  What  is 
here  to  make  a  garden,  asked  one  ; 
what  can  I  turn  into  a  poem  was 
the  inquiry  of  the  other. 

In  this  infinite  diversity  of  taste 
and  judgment  so  obvious  to  all,  if 
a  poet's  claims  to  be  free  of  the 
corporation  of  poets  are  disputed 
by  some  theoriser  in  essential  prin- 
ciples, we  may  reply,  therefore,  to 
the  assertion,  that  he  does  not 
please  as  a  poet,  by  asking  Words- 
worth's question — does  not  please 
whom?  The  minds  are  infinitely 
varied  to  whom  poetry  is  addressed. 
Poetry  itself  is  endless  in  its  forms 


and  in  its  grades  of  merit  Par- 
nassus is  .not  a  hill  of  precipitous 
rocky  sides,  like  the  stone  moun- 
tain in  Georgia,  with  a  narrow 
summit,  affording  scanty  accommo- 
dation to  a  few  great  masters  of 
song,  as  some  who  know  nothing 
about  it  affect  to  think.  It's  sides 
are  sloping  woodlands  resonant 
with  melodies  and  harmonies  va- 
rious as  the  songs  of  birds,  from 
the  chirping  of  the  sparrow  to  the 
warbled  notes  of  the  nightingale  or 
mocking  bird,  each  one  of  them 
with  a  charm  of  soothing  and  de- 
light for  some  one  or  other  among 
the  listeners.  The  great  masters 
of  song  alone  may  occupy  the  sum- 
mit, but  every  thicket  and  dell  and 
bosky  bourne  from  side  to  side,  has 
ils  attendant  melody.  Let  them 
all  be  enjoyed  according  to  the 
hearer's  taste,  and  carefully  and  re- 
verently cherished,  but  let  no  ras- 
cal marauder  enter  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts to  murder  or  maim  the  bum- 
blest  and  gentlest  of  its  inmates. 
The  least  pretending  of  the  poets 
gives  pleasure,  and  helps  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  sweet  sounds  ac- 
ceptably to  some  indulgent  and  at- 
tentive ear.  One  makes  nature  his 
subjept,  hill  and  valley,  grove  and 
field,  flowers  and  trees  and  running 
streams,  and  the  thousand  sights 
and  sounds  that  she  presents  in 
summer  and  winter,  spring  or  au- 
tumn. Another  delineates  the  pas- 
sions that  agitate  the  heart — love, 
fear,  hate,  revenge.  Others,  as  By- 
ron says,  *'  rise  to  truth  and  moral-, 
ize  their  song,"  not  stoop  to  truth, 
as  originally  written,  and  array 
their  moral  teachings  in  sonorous 
and  attractive  verse.  Others  scourge 
the  vices  of  their  times  with  indig- 
nant rage  and  scorn,  like  Juvenal, 
or  with  playful  severity,  like  Horace. 
Another  is  the  poet  of  refinement, 
of  wit,  sense  and  polished  society, 
and*  condenses  the  maxims  of  life 
in  pointed,  brilliant  and  harmon- 
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ious  verse.  And  so  on  without  end, 
sll  deserve  and  may  receive  admi- 
ration and  applause,  and  we  may 
prefer  one  or  the  other  without  de- 
rogating from  the  claims  of  either 
to  nis  own  proper  measure  of  honor 
and  reward.  All  this  is  plain 
enough,  so  long  as  we  are  free  from 
the  bewildering  phantoms  of  a 
theory.  But  let  the  criiic  once  set 
up  liis  peculiar  standard  of  poetry, 
founded  on  what  he  considers  the 
invariable  principles  of  art,  and  no 
one  can  tell  at  what  conclusions  he 
may  arrive.  Instead  of  sound  and 
catholic  taste  co-extensive  with  art 
and  nature,  he  substitutes  some  nar- 
row judgment  as  limited  as  his 
own  views.  He  excludes  himself 
from  the  length  and  breadth  of  na- 
ture and  poetry  to  wall  himself  up 
in  some  corner  of  their  domain, 
insisting  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond his  own  boundaries. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  specula- 
tions and  refinements  on  what  is 
fiupposed  to  be  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  poetry  and  their  mischievous 
consequences,  let  us  try  to  arrive 
at  a  more  homely  and  common 
sense,  as  well  as  comprehensive 
and  logical  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  we  began — the  .  ques- 
tion, what  is  poetry  ? 

It  will  help  us  in  knowing  what 
it  is,  to  determine  first  what  it  is 
not.  It  is  not,  then,  the  nature  of 
the  thoughts  expressed  that  makes 
a  book  a  poem.  It  is  not  beauty 
of  imagery,  nor  play  of  fancy,  nor 
creative  power  of  imagination,  nor 
expression  of  emotion  or  passion, 
nor  delineation  of  character,  nor 
force,  refinement  or  purity  of  lan- 
guage, that  constitutes  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  poetry.  Because  it 
is  evident  that  there  are  passages 
in  prose  capable  of  being  compar- 
ed, in  all  these  properties,  not  dis- 
advantageously,  with  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  ancient  or 'mo- 
dern muse.    Take,  for  an  example 


of  beandful  imagery,  the  often 
quoted  passage  from  Milton's  Trac- 
tate on  Education,  where  he  expa- 
tiates on  the  delights  of  learning, 
**I  will  lead  you  to  a  hill  side  labo- 
rious, indeed,  on  the  first  ascent, 
but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full 
of  goodly  prospects,  and  raelodioos 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp 
of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charm- 
ing," or  Burke's  eulogy'  on  the  ad- 
venturous hardihood  of  the  seamen 
of  Ameri<ta,  or  his  description  of 
the  French  Queen,  radiant  with 
hope  and  joy,  at  whose  slightest 
need  the  sword  of  every  gallant 
gentleman  should  have  been  ready 
to  fly  from  its  scabbard.  Where 
in  poetry  shall  we  find  invention, 
fancy,  imagination,  more  abundant- 
ly exhibite<i  than  in  the  writings  of 
Defoe  or  Fielding,  or  Scott  or 
Dickens!  What  poet  excites  more 
readily  than  they  do  the  emotions 
of  pity  or  love,  contempt  or  ha- 
tred, anger  or  fear.  And  yet,  un- 
less it  be  metaphorically  only  or  to 
sustain  a  theory,  no  one  calls  Tom 
Jones  or  Robinson  Crusoe  or  Iran- 
hoe  a  poem.  The  grandest  exam- 
ple of  the  sublime  is  the  simple 
{)a8sage  from  Genesis,  **  God  «ud 
et  there  be  light  and  there  was 
light."  The  roost  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful of  all  ethical  teaching  is  from 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  ^Ye 
have  heani  that  it  hath  been  said, 
thou  shalt  love  thy  friends  and  hate 
thy  enemies,  but  I  say  unto  you, 
love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you  and  abuse  you, 
that  ye  may  be  the  child  i*en  of 
your  Father  in  Heaven,  for  He 
maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  But  all  this  is  plain  prose 
nevertheless.  A  prose  translation 
of  the  Illiad,  containing  every  sen- 
timent and    description  ^ithfully 
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expre6R6d,  would  not  be  a  poem. 
The  passage  from  Milton,  if  turned 
into  Lis  own  sonorous  verse,  would 
be  as  genuine  poetry  as  the  Comus 
or  Paradise  Lost  Turned  into 
metrical  form  by  the  commonest 
hand  even,  the  prose  is  changed 
into  poetry,  the  words  remaining 
the  same. 

W«  lead  your  footsteps  to  a  mountain's 

side, 
Laborious  on  the  first  ascent,  but  else 
So  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 

sights, 
And  sounds  melodious,   that  the  harp 

itself. 
Or  soDg  of  Orpheu.f  not  more  charming 

seemed. 

<Bat  if  it  is  not  the  thought,  sen- 
timent, imagery,  either  grand  or 
beautiful,  that  makes  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  poetry,  what  is  it 
that  does?  If  the  distinguishing 
property  be  not  in  the  substance, 
it  must  be  in  the  form  of  the  work, 
if  not  in  the  conceptions  it  must  be 
in  the  words  that  express  them. 

But  the  words  of  a  language  are 
common  to  poetry  and  prose. 

It  must,  then,  be  in  the  form  of 
arranging  words,  tliat  we  find  the 
peculiar  something  that  constitutes 
poetry.  Coleridge  defines  prose  to 
be  "words  in  their  best  order,"  and 
poetry,  the  "  best  words  in  the  best 
order.**  If  he  had  made  tlie  dis- 
tinction to  consist  in  the  order,  and 
not  in  the  words,  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth.  For  certainly  the  "  best 
words"  are  as  fully  the  property  of 
fine  parages  in  prose  as  they  are 
of  poetry.  It  is  m  the  order,  then, 
and  m»t  in  the  words,that  the  point 
of  distinction  is  to  be  found. — 
Poetry  must  be  defined,  not  from 
the  ideas  expressed,  nor  from  the 
words  expressing  them,  but  from 
the  form  m  which  these  words  are 
arranged.  This  may  be  illustrated 
very  clearly  from  the  passage  of 
Milton  alreatjy  quoted.  A  slight 
change  in  the  order  of  tlie  words 
changes  it  from  prose  to  poetry. 


As  all  language  is  the  articulate 
expression  of  thought  or  emotion, 
so  every  language  recognizes  two 
forms  of  expressing  them — one  more 
free  and  loose  called  prose,  and  one, 
more  restricted  and  subjected  to 
certain  rules,  called  poetry.  This 
is  the  universal  law  of  expressing 
thought  in  all  languages.  Poetry 
is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
grand  divisions  of  articulate  sounds, 
found  among  all  cultivated  nations, 
and  designated  by  similar  terms. 
There  are  but  two,  and  so  Milton 
asks  the  muse  to  aid  him  in  telling 
things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme,  meaning  tnat  they  had 
never  been  attempted  in  any  form 
at  all.  The  certain  rules  to  which, 
as  we  say  above,  the  poetic  form 
of  expressing  thought  or  emotion 
is  subjected,  are  rules  of  metre  and 
rythm.  They  exist  in  similar  forms 
in  all  languages.  We  may,  there- 
fore, define  poetry  to  be  the  expres- 
sion, by  words,  of  thought  or  emo- 
tion, in  conformity  with  metrical 
and  rythmical  laws. 

Each  of  these  great  divisions  of 
language  is  co-exteusive  with  the 
limits  of  human  thought  and  emo- 
tion. The  whole  compass  of  man's 
mind  and  heart  is  within  the  reach  . 
of  either.  Poetry  is  confined  to  no 
such  whimsical  boundaries  as  those 
of  Mr.  Bowles.  It  is  true  there  are 
subjects  more  suitable  to*one  mode 
of  expression  than  the  other,  and 
it  would  indicate  a  want  of  taste 
and  judgment  to  mistake  in  the 
use  of  one  or  the  other  as  the  topic 
may  require.  But  the  error  would 
in  nowise  touch  the  validity  of  the 
distinction  between  them.  It  may 
be  true,  for  example,  that  prose  is 
more  suitable  than  poetry  for  the 
exposition  of  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem, and  Lucretius  may  have  been 
injudicious  in  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus  in  any  other  form 
than  prose;  but  no  one  ever  doubts 
that  his  work  is  a  poem.    It  may 
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be  said  that  the  fine  descriptive 
passages,  and  not  the  metaphysics, 
constitute  the  poetry.  But  no 
critic  has  yet  undertaken  to  main- 
tain that  certain  portions  of  the 
work  are  not  poetry  at  all.  And 
yet,  if  we  abandon  the  only  solid  and 
true  distinction  between  prose  and 
poetry,  and  discriminate  between 
this  and  that  passage  as  poetry  or 
not  poetry,  in  reference  to  the  ideas 
expressed,  and  not  to  the  form  of 
expression,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  cut  up  this  and  every  long  poem 
into  slips  of  alternate  poetry  and 
non -poetry,  according  to  the  images 
and  thoughts  which  we  find  in 
them.  The  Illiad  will  then  be  a 
poem,  where  Achilles  shoiits  from 
the  ramparts,  and  puts  to  fiight  the 
advancing  and  victorious  Trojans 
by  the  terrors  of  his  voice  alone ; 
Or,  where  Helen  is  represented  on 
the  walls  of  Troy,  describing  to 
Priam,  and  naming  the  chiefs  of 
the  Grecian  hosts  arrayed  on  the 
plain  below ;  but  it  will  be  no  poem 
where,  in  the  catalogue,  the  names 
of  tribes,  cities,  chiefs  and  countries, 
are  enumerated.  The  Paradise 
Lost  will  be  a  poem  whore  Satan 
calls  to  his  fallen  multitudes,  wel- 
tering in  the  fiery  gulf  confounded, 
though  immortal — or  where  the 
charms  of  Paradise  or  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  Eve  are  described; 
but  not  where,  in  long  discussions, 
the  poet  makes  ^*6od  the  father 
turn  a  school  divine."  And  so  of 
every  long  poem  in  every  language. 

So,  too,  in  all  the  great  prose 
writings  of  every  country,  we  shall 
find  long  passages  which  are  to  be 
considered  poetry,  the  purpose  of 
the  authors  to  write  prose  only,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  those  who  are  jealous  of  the 
dignity  of  poetry,  and  who  carry 
in  their  memories  and  imaginations 
the  brilliant  rhetorical  descriptions 
of  the  art  found  among  poets  and 
orators,  are  not  content  with  being 


told  that  the  art  of  poetry  is  a 
mere  form  of  expressing  thougfaL 
And  yet  what  higher  account  can 
be  given  of  poetry  than  this,  that 
it  is  the  noblest,  most  refined,  point- 
ed and  energetic  of  the  two  modes 
by  which  among  all  people,  thought 
and  emotion  are  expressed  by  lan- 
guage. Language  itself  is  some- 
thing wonderiul.  It  is  the  gift  of 
God.  All  that  poets  and  orators 
say  of  poetry  may  be  said  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  divine  art,  and  of 
this  divine  art  the  poets  are  mas- 
ters of  the  highest  form.  The 
greater  the  artist,  the  greater  his 
mastery  in  this  instrument,  by 
which  he  r#Ies  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  Homer  paints 
with  a  word.  Virgil's  style  or  dic- 
tion is  inimitable.  To  Horace  be- 
longs the  curioia  felicitas  of  words. 
In  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  aocotd- 
ing  to  Coleridge,  you  cannot  alter 
a  word  without  spoiling  a  line.  To 
be  the  master  of  this  wonderful 
power  in  any  form,  divinely  im- 
parted as  it  is,  confers  high  distinc- 
tion— to  be  its  master,  in  its  no- 
blest form,  makes  the  poet's  honor 
and  constitutes  his  art 

If  we  are  met  with  the  ques- 
tion, what,  then,  are  we  to  consider 
as  poetry  the  metrical  lines,  assign- 
ing its  number  of  days  to  each 
month,  or  shall  we  class  the  stan- 
zas extemporized  by  Johnson  as 
such  ?  We  would  meet  the  one 
question  by  another — are  we  to 
regard  the  chat  at  a  comer,  or  the 
plain  talk  of  a  laborer,  or  the  slang 
of  a  pot  house,  as  prose  ?  In  either 
case  there  is  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  lowest  and  highest  spe- 
cimens of  the  two  divisions  of  lan- 
guage—between the  doggerel  and 
Comus,  between  the  slang  and 
Burke — but  not  more  so  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.  The  question 
as  respects  both  refers  not  to  the 
triviality  of  the  thing  expressed, 
but  to  the  form  of  expression,  and 
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the  answer  in  both  mast  be  the 
same. 

But  it  is  said  again,  the  ordinary 
phrases  of  conversation  intimate  a 
difference  between  poetry  and  mere 
verse — we  say  of  a  clumsy  poet, 
that  he  is  a  mere. versifier,  and  of  a 
dull  poem,  that  it  is  no  better  than 
prose.  But  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand this  as  meaning  that  the  wri- 
ter is  not  a  poet  and  his  work  not 
a  poem.  Such  phrases  mean  only 
that  the  poet  and  poem  are  defi- 
cient in  vivacity  or  vigor,  or  refine- 
ment and  finish.  It  is  a  rriticism 
which  touches  the  execut:on  and 
not  the  form  of  the  work^  We 
say  of  a  tedious  talker  that  he  is 
prosy  or  a  proser,  but  we  do  not 
mean  that  he  is  speaking  some- 
thing dififerent  from  prose.  So,  we 
say  of  a  man  that  he  is  efifeminate 
or  womanlike,  or  an  ass,  or  a  mule 
or  a  fox,  or  a  tiger,  but  in  no  case 
do  we  intend  to  say  that  he  is  not 
a  man.  We  propose  only  to  desig- 
nate the  qualities  or  character  of 
the  party,  and  not  the  sex  or  genus 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  critic, 
however,  seizes  on  these  figurative 
expressions,  in  reference  to  poetry, 
and  turns  the  whole  subject  into 
confusion  by  mistaking  and  con- 
founding two  questions  essentially 
different — the  one  asking  to  what 
category  of  expression  a  work  be- 


longs, the  other  what  degree  of 
merit  it  may  possess;  one  inquir- 
ing into  its  nature,  the  other  mto 
its  merits. 

When  from  asking  whether  a 
book  is  a  poem,  we  turn  to  exam- 
ine into  its  faults  and  beauties,  the 
whole  province  of  inauiry  is  chang- 
ed. Tne  critic  may  lavish  upon  it 
any  amount  of  disparaging  names 
that  his  nomenclature  happens  to 
include.  It  may  be  dull,  stupid, 
prosaic,  but  he  can  by  no  means 
convert  it  into  prose.  We  can 
allow  him  any  latitude  of  censure, 
but  we  protest  against  his  giving 
point  to  his  censure  by  confound- 
ing all  logical  distinction  in  the 
modes  of  expressing  thought.  A 
bad  poem  is  still  a  poem,  the  most 
excellent  prose  is  still  prose,  and 
the  landmarks  roust  remain  un- 
disturbed by  the  conflicting  parties. 

The  department  of  literature  to 
which  a  writer  belongs,  will  not 
depend  on  the  subject  treated,  but 
on  the  form  of  expression  iA  which 
he  treats  it ;  in  making  poetry  to 
consist  in  the  noblest  form  of  lan- 
guage, itself  so  noble  a  distinction 
of  man,  we  in  no  respect  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  art,  it  is 
the  noblest  form  of  that  noble 
faculty  without  which  thought  itself 
would  perish  or  be  deprived  ef  its 
wings. 


▼OL.  I. 


THK  BOUL. 

The  90u\,  which  is  the  needful  propeitj 

Of  manhood,  should  be  sovereign  o'er  the  thonghti. 

Which  ever  more  should  work  for  wing  to  fly ! 

Men  only  live  in  power  as  they  have  wrought— 

And,  working  for  the  soul,  can  never  die. 

Even  when  Uiey  err  with  blindness,  or  with  will, . 

Made  stubborn  by  passion,  or  wild  vanities. 

Tie  lack  of  the  soul-working  which  doth  kill :. 

The  working  soul  is  that  which  never  dies ; 

80  lives  it,  in  the  incessant  and  brave  strife,, 

When  soul-world  is  the  only  world  of  Ule. 

22 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  SOUTHERN  CIVILIZATION. 


Before  proceeding  with  our  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  well  to  give  with 
BOinc  definiteness,  the  meaning  we 
wish  to  fonvey  in  the  word  intel- 
lect. Like  all  popular  terms,  it 
has  almost  as  many  shades  of 
meaninjQT  as  there  are  pursuiu,  we 
had  almost  said  as  there  are  indi- 
viduals. Even  were  we  to  appeal 
to  the  philosophers,  though,  per- 
haps, there  might  not  be  the  same 
variety  in  significations  in  their 
employment  of  the  word,  yet  we 
should  find  ourselves  limited  to 
distinctions,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  artificial,  and  often  more 
applicable  to  the  objects  to  which 
mind  is  applied,  than  to  the  mind 
itself. 

When  we  speak  of  the  soul,  we 
include  in  its  idea  not  only  the 
perceptive  or  thinking  faculty,  but, 
also  all  the  forces  which  operate 
upon  and  impel  the  spiritual  being 
in  different  directions,  we  con- 
sider not  only  the  spiritual  exis- 
tence of  man  in  his  present  limited 
earthly  condition,  but  our  thoughts 
instinctively  turn  also  to  eternity 
and  immortality.  The  word  soul 
suggests  the  past,  present  and  ever- 
lasting future  of  our  spiritual  be- 
ing, and  implies  not  only  the  forces 
to  which  they  are  at  pi'esent  sub- 
jected, and  the  faculties  we  now 
enjoy,  but  brings  to  mind  that  hid- 
den part  of  our  natures,  not  subject 
to  the  exploring  eye  of  our  in- 
ward consciousness,  but  of  whose 
existence  we  feel  assured,  as  of  an 
untrodden  field,  whose  richness 
may  yield  we  know  not  what,  of 
new  capacities  and  powers  in  the 
phases,  to  pass  over  us  in  the  cycles 
of  immoitality. 

The  word  mind  would  also  be 


ill  adapted  to  our  purpose,  on  ac- 
count of  its  exceeding  vagueness 
and  the  circumstance  that  it  haa 
all  the  inclusive  character  of  the 
word  soul,  with  the  exertion  that 
it  suggests  only  what  is  immedi- 
ately phenomenal  in  our  spiritual 
existence,  and  does  not  specially 
look  to  the  life  after  death,  nor  to 
the  powers  yet  to  be  developed 
in  UK 

We  have,  therefore,  chosen  the 
word  Intellect,  as  one  to  which,  at 
least,  it  would  not  be  so  difiScult  to 
join  a  definite  and  limited  idea,  as 
it  would  be  to  the  other  two.  Wo 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  this  word, 
also,  is  open  to  objections,  as  every 
popular  term  will  and  must  be, 
when  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  subjects  demanding  a  strong 
and  distinct  outline,  as  artists 
would  say,  in  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion we  employ.  But  we  choose 
this  word  as  the  least  objectionable, 
not  as  a  perfect  exponent  of  our 
meaning. 

Intellect,  in  our  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  the  faculty  of  forming 
and  multiplying  ideas  and  trains 
of  ideas  or  thoughts.  We  intend 
to  include  here,  every  class  and 
kind  of  ideas,  as  well  ideas  of  ma- 
terial as  of  immaterial  things — 
from  this  general  power  we  exclude 
none  of  them — nay  even  the  moral 
ideas,  the  conscientious  perceptions 
of  moral  distinctions,  are,  iu  this 
view,  all  attributable  to  this  com- 
prehensive faculty.  We  are  far 
from  denying,  that  this  intellectual 
unit  has  its  parts,  that  it  is  subdi- 
vided into  powers  which  may  pro- 
perly receive  distinctive  names; 
but  these  faculties — Hmbs  and 
senses,  as  we  might  call  them  of 
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the  intellectual  man,  all  a^ree  in  cer- 
tain general  characteristica  which 
enable  us  thus  to  view  them  as 
they  really  tfre,  a  collective  unit 

We  alao  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  including  under  this 
one  expression  all  the  Attributes  of 
mind.  The  passions,  the  ifistinc- 
tive  tendencies  and  proclivities  of 
the  soul,  are  not  so  much  powers 
of  its  own,  as  forces  which  t)perate 
upon  and  compel  it  in  certain  di- 
rections. They  are  like  tlie  chem- 
ical affinities  of  atoms,  which  con- 
pel  them  to  certain  combinations 
under  given  circumstances.  And 
«ince  they  are  many,  the  general 
tone  of  the  mind  ivsulta  from  t^^em 
collectively,  though  often  influ- 
enced by  some  one  which  becomes 
paramount.  That  force  wiiich 
compeht  human  progress,  and  to 
which  we  have  ali^ady  referred,  is 
undoubte^Jly  one  of  these,  and  op- 
erates no  less  upon  the  individual 
than  the  masses;  for  man  is  al- 
ways striving  either  to  gain  what 
is  new,  or  to  keep  the  old  from 
falling  into  decay,  and  though  his 
progress  in  the  latter  case  is  like 
that  of  the  poor  beast  on  the  tread- 
mill, always  moving  as  if  to  ad- 
vant«,  but  never  advancing  in 
reality,  still  the  effort  to  progross 
is  always  making,  and  there  must 
he  some  counter  force  in  play, 
where  progress  is  not  the  resuU. 

If  it  be  asked  wliether  a  pro- 
gressive development  may  not  be 
traced  in  these  Sf)ul-directing  forces, 
that  fix  tlie  orbit  of  human  mind, 
by  no  means  do  we  deny  that  such 
a  pltenomenon  may  be  disclosed 
in  the  history  of  mind,  but  it  is 
a  progress  not  so  much  in  the  de- 
gree of  strength  of  these  forces  as 
in  the  introduction  of  new  combi- 
nations of  them,  and  the  calling 
into  active  life  those  of  them 
which  ordinarily  remain  dormant 
And   this  progress  is  consequent 


upon  the  progress  of  ideas,  that  is, 
the  intellectual  progress. 

To  give  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  our  position,  that  civiliza- 
tion is  progressive  intellectual  de- 
velopment, would  require  a  history 
of  the  culture  of  each  nation  ac- 
knowledged to  be  civilized,  and  to 
show  that  its  progress  was  one  of 
ideas.  We  believe  such  a  work 
]>erfectly  possible,  but  confined  as 
we  are  to  narrower  limits,  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  proof  must  be  adop- 
ted. Three  Europeans  of  distinc- 
tion, who  have  made  profound 
studies  of  this  question,  have  also 
given  «s  definitions  of  the  term, 
succinct  expressions  of  what  they 
believed  essentially  characteristic 
of  civilization.  These,  though  sim- 
ilar in  some  respects,  are,  on  the 
wliole,  quite  different,  one  from  the 
other.  Yet  truth,  of  some  kind, 
is  to  be  found  in  each  of  them, 
and  if  we  can  show  that  in  each  case 
those  particulars  wherein  the  defi- 
nition makes  civilization  to  consist, 
necessarily  presuppose  as  a  com- 
mon principle,  a  progressive  intel- 
lectual development,  we  can  con- 
clude, that  this  principle  will 
hannonize  their  diversities,  and 
that  in  truth  it  is  that  motive  pow- 
er, whose  working  takes  so  many 
forms,  that  each  regarding  its  re- 
sults only  from  his  particular  point 
of  view,  will  be  led  to  describe  it 
differently  from  his  neighbors. 

We  shall,  therefore,  devote  some 
space  to  a  consideration  of  the  de- 
finitions by  Guizot,  Wilhelra  von 
Humboldt,  and  de  Gobineau,  notic- 
ing afterwards  that  of  Mr.  Hotz, 
who,  with  some  verbal  differences, 
takes  exactly  the  same  view  of  the 
nature  of  civilization  as  ourselves. 

The  definition  given  by  Guizot, 
distinguished  no  less  as  a  practical 
politician  than  as  a  philosophic 
writer,  first  claims  our  attention. 
If  we  turn  over  the  general  discus- 
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rion  in  the  firet  volumo  of  his  His- 
toire  de  la  Civilization,  wherein  he 
investijD^ates  the  nature  and  causes 
of  civilization,  ii?hat  do  we  find  but 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  agency  of 
ideas,  (their  origin,  existence  and 
ffradual  development,)  in  produc- 
ing the  phenomena  of  civilized 
society.  "The  first  idea,"  says 
Guizot,  "comprised  in  the  word 
civilization,  is  the  notion  of  pro- 
gress, of  development."  It  then 
becomes  the  inquiry  what  is  this 
progress — this  development?  He 
considers  it  as  consistinfi;  in  the 
gradual  melioration  of  £e  social 
condition,  and  in  **the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  life,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind  and 
its  faculties  the  development  of 
man  himself." 

These,  then,  are  the  two  ele- 
ments of  civilization, "the  progress 
of  society  "  and  **  the  progress  oi 
individuals;"  "the  mehoration  of 
the  social  system,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mind  and  faculties  of 
man." 

Here,  then,  is  the  full  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  facul- 
ties, is  at  least  one  of  the  elements 
of  civilization.  We  think  that  it 
is  the  sole  element  For  it  sliould 
not  be  overlooked,  that  there  is  an 
associate  as  well  as  individual  intel- 
lect of  Humanity,  of  the  Races — of 
Nations.  There  are  mental  im- 
pulses, ideas  and  intellectual  striv- 
ings, which  are  not  the  property  of 
individuals  merely,  but  which  be- 
long to  and  characterise  masses  of 
men.  And  these  have  not  an  exis- 
tence merely  in  the  mind  of  the 
feneralizer  and  closet-philosopher, 
ut  an  active  and  etiectual  exis- 
tence in  society,  producing  results 
which  no  other  agencies  could. 
Sueh  was  tie  idea  and  striving  for 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
which  bad  been  gradually  develop- 
ing itself  during  the  middle  ag^ 


and  which  burst  into  life  with  m> 
much  brilliancy  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Such  was  the 
idea  of  and  strife  for  a  freer  fbroi 
of  government  in  the  religious  rev- 
olution in  England,  and  such  were 
the  ideas  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Colonies  in  America, 
.by  English  and  French  refugees. 
And,  indeed,  every  effort  at  8o<*ial 
n»elioration,  at  improvement  in  the 
form  or  condition  of  the  social 
fabric,  is  the  result  of  a  want,  in- 
tellectually perceivei^l,  of  an  intel- 
lectual impulse  to  satisfy  it-«and 
this  perception  often  is  awakened 
in  the  individual  mind  before  it  ie 
developed  in  the  mind  of  the  roasa^ 
and  with  its  attendent  impulaesy 
producing  the  restless  and  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  often  exists  in  tlie 
mind  of  the  nvaas  long  before  its 
general  drift  and  ultimate  tenden- 
cy is  understood  by  any,  the  moal 
powerful  and  contemplative  of  in- 
dividual minds.  Even  11^  assigning 
causes  of  barbarism,  M.  Guizot  ac- 
knowledges tliis  truth  and  appeals 
to  the  intellectual  condition.  *' Cer- 
tainly," says  he,  "  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  whatever  may  be  the 
course  of  external  affairs,  it  is  man 
himself  who  makes  our  world.  It 
is  according  to  the  ideas  the  senti- 
ments, the  moral  and  intellectual 
dispositions  of  man  himself,  that 
the  world  is  regulated,  and  march- 
es onward.  It  is  upon  the  intet" 
lectual  state  of  man,  tbiit  the  visi- 
ble form  of  society  depends."  Ta 
the  fact  that  there  the  intellectual 
horizon  is  narrowed  to  the  bounds 
of  self,  he  attributes  the  imperfec- 
tions of  a  barbarous  society— -and 
as  main -springs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization^ 
designates  the  four  following  men- 
tal phenomena :  firsts  the  instinct 
which  impels  man  to  the  effort 
of  inriproving  himself^  the  society 
in  which  he  lives,  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  is  surrounded; 
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second,  the  treasured  recollections 
of  Roman  civilization  and  its  com- 
parative blessings ;  third,  the  intel- 
ie<;tuHl  activity  kept  alive  by  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  fourth,  the 
appearance  of  great  men.  These 
four  primal  and  fostering  causes  of 
a  striving  after  better  thing^  show, 
in  the  case  of  European  civiliza- 
tion at  least,  that  its  origin  was  an 
intellectual  one,  and  that  in  itself 
it  was  and  is  an  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  con- 
sume time  and  spai'e  in  multiplying 
instances  of  the  direct  or  indirect 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  this 
masterly  mind,  of  the  mtellecttual 
origin  and  and  character  of  civili- 
£ation.  His  whole  work  is  a  great 
and  perhaps  an  unintentional,  and 
therefore,  more  trustworthy  wit- 
ness to  this  truth,  and  were  we 
asked  for  a  demonstration  of  it,  we 
could  only  say  read  and  re-read, 
and  read  again  Guizot's  History  of 
the  Civilization  of  Modern  Europe. 
From  prudential  considerations, 
Guizot  avoids,  as  much  as  possible, 
a  ilefinition  of  the  term,  Civiliza- 
tion, and  attempts  rather  to  treat 
it  as  a  fact  affording  material  for 
description.  In  this  form  and  at 
great  length,  he  lays  it  before  his 
readers,  and  his  very  able  analysis 
has  been  the  result  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  true  nature  of  a  definition,  as 
applied  to  any  otlier  than  mathe- 
mntical  truths,  that  he  has  dreaded 
the  trusting  of  his  views  to  such  a 
ehannel  of  communication.  A 
definition  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  condensed  verbal  expression, 
of  the  ultimate  generalization  at- 
tained by  the  mind  is  its  investiga- 
tion of  a  given  subject  In  math- 
«mHtics  where  knowledge  of  the 
truths  defined,  may  be  absolutely 
complete,  so  also  may  be  the  defi- 
nition— while  in  the  moral  and 
physical  sciences,  where  knowledge 


though  voluminous,  is  never  com- 
plete in  the  mathematical  sense, 
the  definition  of  truths  is  never 
absolutely  perfect,  but  improves 
with  the  gradual  growth  of  know- 
ledge, always  approaching  perfec- 
tion, and  almost  certainly,  we  may 
add,  destined  never  to  attain  it 
Still  definitions  as  succinct  expres- 
sions of  the  sum  of  truth  already  at- 
tained, are  extremely  useful  and  con- 
venient, and  it  is  only  through  a  too 
jealous  reganl  to  one^s  reputation, 
or  a  want  of  sufBc^ient  information, 
or  a  small  attempt  to  gain  plaudits 
from  the  pit  and  gallery  of  the 
world's  theatre,  by  "slighting  the 
pretensions  of  a  science,  which  to 
be  precise  must  be  exclusive,  that 
an  able  thinker,  could  resolutely 
avoid  them.  None  of  these  could 
finally  influence  M.  Guizot,  and  ao- 
conlingly  we  find  in  a  note,  the 
following  definition : 

'*  Civilization,  in  its  most  general 
form,  is  an  improved  condition  of 
roan,  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  social  order,  in  place  of 
the  individual  independence  and 
lawlessnoM  of  the  savage  or  barba- 
rous  life.'* 

The  gradual  establishment  of 
social  order,  he  elsewhere  shows, 
is  the  result  of  inteliectual  effort  of 
masses  and  individuals  in  that  di- 
rection, and,  hence,  still  the  whole 
rests  upon  the  intellectual  basis 
which  we  consider  its  origin  and 
essential  element  "'  It  may  exist 
in  various  degrees;  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  continual  progress;  and, 
henc^,  the  History  of  Civilization 
is  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  towards  realizing 
the  idea  of  humanity,  through  the 
extension  and  perfection  of  the  so- 
cial relations,  and  as  affecte<l,  ad- 
vanced or  retarded,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  various  political  and 
civil  institutions  which  have  ex- 
isted.**  The  whole  sense,  here, 
turns  upon  the  meaning  attached 
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to  the  phrase, "  the  idea  of  human- 
ity." On  this  idea  of  humanity, 
directly  of  indirectly,  how  many 
▼olumfes  have  been,  how  many 
might  be  written.  But  here  it  is 
M.  Guizot*8  understanding  of  it, 
which  is  important  In  his  mind 
it  seems  to  be  closely,  necessarily 
connected  with  the  "  destination 
for  rational  development"  which 
he  as<M'ibes  to  man  in  a  paragraph 
just  pi'eceding  that  quoted.  How 
then  are  we  to  understand  his  '*  ra- 
tional development?"  We  think 
he  can  only  mean  the  growth  of  a 
sound  wisrlom,  from  the  sober  mea- 
sured advances  of  a  gradual  intel- 
lectual development.  How  far 
man  may  be  destined  to  attain  in 
such  an  onward  progress,  is  a  se- 
cret of  Providence ;  but  this  we 
know,  the  progress  exists,  and  in 
it,  not  in  its  distant  future  as  yet 
undesoribed  jEToal,  may  we  find  the 
the  thing  called  civilization. 

We  turn  now  to  a  definition 
emanating  from  a  very  diflerent 
point  of  view — we  mean  that  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  The 
Frenrhman,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
the  Roman  element  of  his  ancestry, 
finds  the  State  every  thinij,  and  de- 
rives his  definition  simply  from  a 
review  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
most  complete  civil  society  has 
been  formed.  His  definition,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  civilization,  viewed 
in  its  political  aspeijt.  The  young- 
er Humboldt,  though,  also,  high 
in  political  station,  was  a  German, 
one  of  a  people  pre-eminently  indis- 
posed to  politics,  whose  life,  whose 
worM  is  comparatively  domestic, 
to  whom  a  work  of  art  or  science, 
gradually  moulded  in  retirement 
and  privacy,  is  a  far  more  congenial 
labor,  than  the  more  public  and 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  man 
of  the  world.  The  definition  of 
Humboldt  is  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  him,  first  as  a  German, 
and  then  as  a  man  of  science,  more 


especially  as  a  Philologist  Tt  is  in 
the  form  of  an  explanation  of  the 
distinct  meaning  of  the  three  Ger- 
man synonvms,  Civtlization,  Cut- 
tur  and  Bildung^  and  is  found  in 
the  introduiitory  essay  of  bis  great 
work  on  the  Kawi  language,  the 
ancient  tongue,  in  which  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Javanese  are  written^ 
It  reads  as  follows  : 

*^  Civilization  is  the  hnmaniza- 
tion  of  peoples  in  their  outward 
regulations  and  customs,  and  is 
the  inward  dispasitions  which  de- 
pend thereon.  Culture  joins 
to  this  improvement  of  the  EO<*ial 
condition,  science  and  art  But 
when  in  German,  we  use  the  word 
Bildung,  we  mean  something  high- 
er and  more  inly,  namely,  the 
feeling  for  truth,  which,  from  the 
knowle<^lge  and  consciousness  of 
the  collective  intellectual  and  moral 
strivings,  harmoniously  pervades 
th«*  feelings  and  character." 

The  first  part  of  this  definition, 
is  extremely  like  that  of  Guizot, 
but  differs  from  it  in  being  not  so 
inclusive.  It  confines  the  meaning 
of  civilization  to  a  particular  moral 
and  social  condition,  wherein  man 
has  learnt  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  neighbor  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, and  to  treat  him  as  a  fellow- 
being,  so  that  the  general  sense 
and  intelligence  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  this  respect  and  this 
treatment,  and  its  partiirular  pre- 
cepts embody  and  enjoin  these 
obligations  in  the  form  of  laws^ 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  which, 
whether  expresses]  or  understood, 
is,  that  man  should  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
gradual  progress  of  society,  to- 
wards realizing  this  maxim  in  tem- 
poral things  ;  of  society,  in  a  more 
particular  sense,  than  of  individ- 
uals, for  the  common  inlelle<'t  of 
society,  often  more  fully  realizes 
certain  truths  and  moral  obliga- 
tions, than  the  selfish  instincts  and 
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strivings  of  individuals  permit 
them  to  do.  But  this  huraaniza- 
tion,  we  suppose  no  one  would 
contend,  ever  has  been  or  any- 
where now,  is  complete.  In  truth 
it  can  only  be  viewed,  like  all  other 
phenomena  of  human  society,  as 
progression,  a  ojradual  development 
never  stationary  but  always  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  of 
progress.  Of  what  nature  then  is 
this  progressive  development,  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  what  powers 
does  it  pre-suppose?  We  think 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  col- 
lective intellect  of  a  people,  its  pro- 
gress from  one  perception  of  what 
is  good  and  salutary  to  another, 
until  at  last  its  march  reaches  that 
point  where  experience  teaches  a 
l)ody  of  social  doctrine,  as  to  what 
is  best  for  the  individual  and  the 
community  which  contains  as  its 
fundamental  maxim,  the  golden 
rule. 

This  part  of  our  definition,  there- 
fore, is  the  same  as  that  of  Gui- 
zot,  with  the  exception,  that  it 
looks  in  a  more  especial  degree  to 
the  private  social  life,  as  well  as  to 
the  public  or  political  fabric  of  a 
people.  It  regards  more  the  effect 
of  the  general  intellectual  progress 
in  matters  that  relate  to  social 
happiness,  as  it  is  evinced  in  the 
private,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
social  aspect  But  whichever 
view  be  assumed,  we  think  the 
fundamental  principle  Is  the  same 
—a  progressive  intellectual  de- 
velopment. 

To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
terra  Culture,  (die  Cultur,)  espe- 
cially of  its  relation  to  progressive 
development,  we  may  consider  the 
analogous  case  of  individual  devel- 
opment. When  the  human  mind 
has  progressed  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  without  labor, 
it  begins  to  be  more  reflective, 
more  distinctly  conscjious  of  itself 
and   of   its  own  workings,  weak- 


nesses and  capacities.  It  perceives 
that  more  is  to  be  done,  that  the 
field  still  lies  but  partly  explored, 
that  the  prospect  still  opens,  and 
that  there  are  allurements  to  ad- 
vance— more  than  all  the  instinct 
of  motion,  which  is  independent  of 
us,  and  which  is  never  inactive, 
spurs  it  onward  willingly  or  unwil- 
lingly. But  to  proceed,  now,  is  no 
longer  so  easy ;  the  things  imme- 
diately about  us  have  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  experience,  and  if 
the  mind  would  contemplate  those 
dimly  discerned  in  the  horizon  of 
thought,  it  must  rifie,  shake  off 
sloth,  carefully  examine  its  own  ca- 
pa<^ities,  prepare  itself  to  encounter 
difficulties,  and  then  set  out  reso- 
lutely a  spiritual  champion  to  con- 
quer  spiritual  spoils  and  treasures. 
Now  it  is  this  study  and  preparation 
of  itself,  this  proving  and  sharpening 
of  its  own  powers,  this  mailing 
and  fortifying  itself  against  contin- 
gences,  which  constitutes  what  we 
call  Culture.  It  is  the  effort  of 
the  mind  to  fit  itself  for  further 
effort  It  produces  self-conscious- 
ness, self-study,  it  knocks  at  the 
doors  of  Experience  and  demands 
the  use  of  all  her  stores;  it  arrang- 
es, it  classifies,  it  reduces  to  order, 
it  inquires  what  is  the  use,  the 
beauty  and  the  significance  of  each 
portion  of  material  already  atr 
tained ;  it  allows  nothing  to  be 
out  of  place,  it  moulds  the  old 
materials  into  new  forms  of  useful- 
ness and  beauty — in  a  word,  it 
analyzes  with  system,  it  applies  a 
masterly  synthesis  based  upon  the 
universal  principles  of  natural  af- 
finities and  harmonies.  This  anal- 
ysis, this  synthesis,  what  are  they 
but  Science  and  Art  ?  And  it  is 
thus  that  the  collective  as  well  as 
the  individual  intellect,  attain  that 
phenomenon.  Culture,  which  in 
the  words  of  Humboldt,  adds  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  social  con- 
dition, science  and  art 
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But  it  is  to  my  purpose  here  tp 
remark,  that  the  great  Humboldt^ 
has  used  these  words  Scieuce  and 
Art,  in  a  vague  sense ;  in  fact  in 
their  half-defined,  vulgar  sense. 
He  seems  to  mean  by  Science, 
those  only  which  have  received 
.  the  name,  and  by  Art,  perhaps, 
though  I  may  do  him  wrong,  only 
the  fine  Arts.  Else  would  he  not 
have  separated  these  from  that 
Science  and  that  Art  of  Sociality, 
the  Science  of  human  nature  and 
the  Art  of  dealing  with  men,  whoso 
results  are  the  tone  of  a  gradual 
humanization.  Of  course  in  this 
science  is  included  the  science  of 
political  history  and  law,  and  in 
this  art,  the  art  of  government, 
and  of  the  condu(!t  of  commercial 
relations.  Of  the  latter,  we  may 
give  the  single  instance  of  the 
Credit  system,  which  has  grown  to 
such  gigantic  proportions,  testify- 
ing to  a  gradual  progress  in  the  art 
of  dealing  with  men.  Nor  should 
even  the  private  social  relations 
be  excluded  from  those  subjects, 
wherein  an  intellectual  progress,  a 
progress  of  ideas  is  possible — nor 
yet  can  we  exclude  politeness  and 
refined  manners  from  a  position 
among  the  fine  arts. 

We,  therefore,  regard  in  a  more 
practical  light  the  ideas  expressed 
by  the  great  Philologist,  than  de 
Gobineau  has  thought  it  possible  to 
do.  We  think  the  social  phenom- 
ena, civilization  and  culture,  so  ex- 
pressed, have  not  only  a  visionary 
existence,  but  that  they  are  gene- 
ral definitions  of  an  elevated  cast, 
of  realities  which  have  existed  and 
«till  do  exist  in  human  societies. 
Whether  looking  at  the  relations 
of  these  two  phenomena,  indepen- 
dently of  their  connection  with 
particular  words  in  particular  Ian- 
gusges,  we  would  separate  them 
one  from  the  other,  is  a  question  of 
another  sort  Certainly  we  should 
not    For  the  culture  here  spoken 


of,  to  us  appears  only  one  of  the 
higher  phases  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment And  in  our  treatment 
of  the  subject  ^^  collect  under  the 
common  term  civilization,  not  onlj 
his  civilization  and  culture,  but  the 
idea  attached  to  his  third  term 
"  Bildung,"  for  which  we  can  find 
no  exact  equivalent  in  English, 
but  to  the  meaning  of  which  an 
approximation  may  be  made  ia 
our  word  finish,  when  used  in  its 
most  e1evat*fd  sense,  and  applied 
to  an  inward  condition  of  the  cul- 
tivated intellei*.t,  ratlier  than  to  its 
external  visible  accomplishments. 

In  this  sense  the  idea  so  con- 
tained is  not  so  nearly  important 
to  our  purpose,  for  it  has  its  exem- 
plification rather  in  particular 
geniuses,  than  in  the  collective 
mind  of  a  community.  It  is  that 
general  intellectual  tone,  that  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  all  truth,  that 
acute  sensitiveness  of  the  percep- 
tive faculty,  which  is  the  crowning 
result  of  culture,  and  which  grad- 
ually imparts  to  the  mind  a  char- 
acteristic elevation  and  refinement 
Yet,  also,  in  less  striking  degrees, 
it  actually  exists  in  the  collective 
mind  of  a  civilized  people,  and  im- 
parts to  its  intellectual  develop- 
ment its  aspiring  universality  of 
scope,  direction  and  adaptiveness. 

Now  if  our  imperfect  analysis 
of  this  exposition  be  substantially 
true,  the  ideas  expressed  by  Hum- 
boldt so  evidently  and  so  necessa- 
rily, presuppose  an  intellectual  de- 
velopment as  the  moving  cause  of 
the  results  indicated  in  the  three 
synonyms,  that  it  seems  to  us  un- 
ne<^eRsary  to  prove  by  argument, 
that  it  is  an  unavoidable  deduction. 
No  one,  we  think,  contends  that 
humanization,  culture  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  and  more 
inly  senses  of  the  soul,  are  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  a  so« 
ciety  in  which  no  intellectual  do- 
velopment  has  taken  place — nor^ 
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on  Hm  other  hand,  could  one  be 
ibimd  to  deny  that  an  intellectual 
development,  not  of  one  or  two 
indiviiiuale  onlj,  but  of  a  commu- 
nity, a  progress  of  ideas  pervading 
a  Mx^iety,  a  collective  body  of  hu- 
man IjeingR,  is  implied,  as  the  ante- 
cedent of  these  three  phases  of 
civilisation. 

So  we  will  now  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  a  definition  ema- 
nating; from  a  diplomatist,  and 
conceived  in  the  spirit  at  once  of 
the  historian  and  the  man  of 
Bcient*^.  In  an  essay,  remarkable 
for  its  temperate  tone,  wide  learn- 
ing, originality  of  thought  and 
treatment,  no  less  than  for  the  phi- 
losophic feeling  which  pervades  it. 
Count  de  Gobineau  has  endeavored 
to  prove  the  intellectual  and  moral 
diversity  of  the  various  races  of 
men.  So  vast  a  subject  must  ne- 
cessarily inrJude  a  consideration  of 
the  question  we  are  here  discuss- 
ing, and  de  Gobineau,  though  we 
think  he  has  fallen  short  of  the 
true  solution,  has  brought  to  the 
task  of  unravelling  its  difficulties, 
no  little  strength  of  limb  and  deli- 
cacy of  sense.  We  have  already 
given  his  definition  and  expressed 
our  belief  that  it  seize^l  what  was 
only  the  necessary  condition  and 
matrix  of  civilization,  and  left  un- 
obsen-efl  the  living  principle  it- 
self, which  there  underwent  devel- 
opment But  this  is  true  of  his 
definition  only,  for  one  who  reads 
the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of 
bis  Esaay,  finds  that  the  argument 
is  this — the  civilization  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  are  diverse,  therefore^ 
tlieir  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties are  also  diverse ;  necessarily 
implying  the  premises  that  the  civ- 
ilizations of  different  races  are  so 
intimately  and  inseparably  connec- 
ted with  their  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics,  that  one  can- 
not vary  without  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  other.     Looking 


upon  civilization  as  essentially  con- 
sisting in  the  development  of  the 
social  system,  he  defines  it  ^a 
state  of  comparative  stability,  in 
which  a  large  collection  of  individ^^ 
ttals  strive  by  peaceful  means  to 
satisfy  their  wants  and  refine  their 
intelligence  and  manners^  And  at 
the  close  of  the  chapter  on  civili- 
zation, he  says,  *^  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  all  intellectual  or 
moral  activity  results  from  the  com- 
bined action  and  mutual  reaction 
of  these  two  tendencies"  (the 
speculative  and  utilitarian,)  "•  and 
that  the  social  system  can  arrive 
at  that  development  which  entitles 
it  to  the  name  of  civilization,  only 
in  races  which  possess  in  a  high 
degree,  either  one  of  the  two  with- 
out being  too  much  defirient  in 
the  other."  Here  again  very 
plainly,  we  have  civilization  as  a 
certain  state  of  development  of 
the  so^*,ial  system,  and  this  state  de- 
pendent on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  status  of  the  races. 

To  show  that  de  Gobineau  is 
wrong  in  taking  simply  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  question,  will  be 
unnecessary  after  what  wt)  have 
already  urged  in  treatinsr  of  the 
two  former  definitions.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  social  system,  ileces- 
sarily  implies  a  progress  of  ideas 
and  intellectual  development — and 
such  could  hardly  exist  having  for 
its  end  and  aim,  merely  the  im- 

Erov*)ment  of  the  social  structure, 
ut  would  at  the  same  time  ihow 
itself  frequently  in  many  other 
channels.  **  So  much,"  says  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  Answers  to  Politi- 
cians, ^^so  much  is  manifest,  that 
the  Romans  never  ascended  to  that 
height  of  Empire,  till  the  time 
they  had  ascended  to  the  height  of 
oUier  arts,"  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  political  progress  is  never 
the  sole  progress  a<*.hieved  by  the 
march  of  intellect,  may  be  proved 
by  merely  calling  to  mind  any  of 
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those  civilizations  which  have  al- 
ready existed  and  passed  away. 
Besides  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  are  present  always  to  the 
mind  of  every  educated  European 
and  Anglo  American  we  may  sum- 
mon to  answer  our  question,  E«^ypt 
and  Assyria,  Phenicia,  Mexico  and 
Peru — and  passing  to  those  which 
may  be  still  said  to  exist,  though 
with  the  weight  of  heaped-up  cen- 
turies uf)on  them,  we  may  take 
India,  China  and  Japan,  and  then 
coming  to  our  own  quarter  of  the 
Globe,  and  the  civilizations  of  mod- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States, 
— we  risk  nothing  in  asserting  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  disc^over  a 
single  instance  where  amelioration 
of  the  political  condition,  has  been 
the  only  form  of  progress,  but  that 
every  where  the  intellect  excited  to 
progress,  advances  also  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  rapidity  and  vigor 
ill  the  development  of  those  arts 
and  sciences,  which  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  politics,  the 
social  relations  and  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. 

From  the  consideration  of  defi- 
nitions emanating  from  these  high 
European  authorities,  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  pass  in  connection  with 
the  last  of  them,  to  a  definition, 
modestly  advanced  by  an  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Hotz,  in  the  able  and 
highly  interesting  analytical  intro- 
duction to  his  translation  of  de 
Gobineau^s  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Divei-sity  of  the  Races,  after  expos- 
ing the  insufficiency  of  the  defini- 
tion of  that  author,  liimself  propo- 
ses the  following  :  ^*  Civilization  is 
the  continuous  development  of 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  pow- 
ersP  This  definition  we  claim,  is 
essentially  identical  with  that  we 
have  proposed,  and  since  our  ideas 
on  this  subject  and  our  definition 
were  formed  before  our  acquain- 
tanre  with  those  of  Mr.  Hotz,  and 
probably  in  the  course  of  a  some- 


what different  path  of  thought,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  conform- 
ity even  in  language  between  the 
two,  as  very  pleasant  confirmaiioii 
of  the  truth  of  our  common  view. 
When  two  travelers,  ignorant  of 
each  others  movements,  fet  out  for 
the  same  country,  and  reaching  it 
by  somewhat  different  paths,  re- 
turn home  each  with  a  des<:ription 
of  it,  not  only  conveying  the  same 
ideas,  but  couched  in  nearly  iden- 
tical language,  we  may  consider 
this  coincidence  as  tlie  best  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  their  reports. 

But  while  we  feel  sure  that  the 
ideas  entertained  by  Mr.  Hotz,  are 
the  same  as  our  own — we  would 
not  have  used  exactly  his  lanoraage 
in  defining  them,  and  since  the  dif- 
ference between  us  in  this  respe^^t, 
involves  the  consideration  of  points 
of  some  importance,  a  few  re- 
marks upon  it  will  tend  to  make 
our  own  meaning  more  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

**  Civilization  is  the  continuous 
development  of  man^s  intellectual 
and  moral  powers."  We  have 
said,  that  civilization  is  the  pro- 
gressive intellectual  development 
of  human  society.  Now  we  may 
suppose  a  community  fharacter- 
ized  by  su(;h  social  unity,  that  the 
formation  of  a  collective  intellect 
is  possible;  that  this  cx)llective  in- 
tellect is  formed,  and  at  once  takes 
up  its  march  of  progress,  develop- 
ing as  it  advances  its  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities,  and  already  at- 
taining after  the  lapse  of  aufficient 
time,  no  small  distinction  for  polit- 
ical stability,  social  order  and  re- 
finement, commercial  or  agricultu- 
ral prosperity  and  the  growth  of 
some  of  the  higher  sciences  and 
arts.  But  as  yet  it  is  comparative- 
ly at  the  outset  of  its  career,  and 
just  then  ocx;urs  one  of  those 
many  events  which  operate  to  re- 
tard civilization.  Depopulation  by 
even  successful  warfare,  may  have 
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diminished  the  nuraerioal  rtrenglh 
of  the  collective  intellect,  or  it  may 
have  been  dispersed  by  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  extensive  uninhab- 
ited territory,  which  must  be  oc- 
cupied— or  the  equally  sudden 
iDgress  of  foreign  hordes  as  con- 
querors, may  have  destroyed  for  a 
time  the  unity  of  the  collective  in- 
tellect, •  In  each  of  these  cases, 
and  others  which  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  to  minds  familiar 
with  the  subject,  a  pause  must  take 
place  in  the  development,  a  transi- 
tion period,  during  which  the  ef- 
fects of  depopulation  or  dispersion, 
are  to  be  overcome,  or  a  new  amal- 
gamation of  elements,  the  forma- 
tion anew  of  a  collective  intellec- 
tual unity,  embracing  the  foreign  . 
element,  has  to  be  effected,  su<'h  a 
period  must  supervene  and  so  break 
for  a  time,  and  partially  only,  (for 
we  do  not  mean  to  suppose  the 
worst  cases,)  the  continuity  of  de- 
velopment But  would  we  con- 
sider this  civilization  as  dead  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  interrupted  ?  It 
has  been  retarded,  it  may  even  have 
retrograded  somewhat,  but  should 
no  fresh  impediment  he  thrown 
it  its  way,  its  march  will  again  be 
taken  up  at  that  point  where  it 
was  che«ked,  and  proceed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  new  results,  to 
the  evolution  of  new  characteris- 
tics, perhaps  to  receive  yet  another 
retardation,  and  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  progress,  before  its 
full  his! 017  has  been  enacted. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  continuous  development, 
is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  his- 
tory of  most  civilizations.  Every 
such  history  viewed  as  a  whole,  is 
a  progressive  development,  that  is, 
one,  wherein,  how  many  soever  the 
temporary  interruptions  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected,  we  may  still 
observe  that  at  intervals,  though 
irregular,  successive  strides  of  pro- 
gress have  borne  it  through  the 


phases  of  an  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  that  this  history  like  the 
life  of  individual  man,  from  the 
death-like  quiet  of  that  eariiest 
chamber  wherein  "  the  bones  do 
grow,"  to  the  quiet  of  death  itself 
in  his  '*last  home,"  has  no  one 
period  which  in  all  its  characteris- 
tics is  identical  with  those  which 
go  before,  or  with  those  that  follow 
it.  Such  a  gradual  unfolding  of 
new  phases  from  infancy  through 
youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
to  the  confirmeil  characteristics 
and  decaying  powers  of  old  age,  is 
what  we  mean  by  a  progressive  de- 
velopment. We  do  not  mean  that 
thd  achievements  of  a  civilized 
people  at  any  one  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence, must  necessarily  be  greater 
than  its  achievements  at  any  for- 
mer period  of  its  history,  and  less 
than  those  of  its  subsequent  stages, 
but  that  its  whole  history  however 
interrupted,  will  evince  a  gradual 
progress  in  the  development  of  its 
intellect,  and  that  this  constitutes 
its  civilization. 

Mr.  Hotz  also  includes  as  a  sep- 
arate element,  concerned  in  this  de- 
velopment, "  the  moral  powers,^ 
We  have  also  included  progress  in 
moral  ideas  and  distinctions  as  part 
of  progressive  intellectual  develop* 
ment.  The  difference  between  our 
author,  therefore,  and  ourselves, 
here  is,  again,  not  so  much  in  our 
notions  of  civilization  and  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  its  progress 
as  in  something  anterior  to  these, 
namely,  the  relations  of  these  ele- 
ments. The  distinction  between 
moral  and  intellectual  powers,  re- 
cognized by  Mr,  Hotz,  is  the  usual 
one,  and  is  no  doubt  very  convenient 
in  all  the  practical  employments 
and  processes  of  thought.  It  also 
has  a  real  existence,  but  not  one  of 
the  kind  its  use  in  such  connection 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  For  the 
moral  powers  do  not  differ  more 
from  the  intellectual,  than  the  in- 
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tellectual  powers  severally  differ 
from  each  other.  The  perception 
of  ri^U  and  wrong,  differs  from 
the  perceptions  of  heauty  and  un- 
fiightiiness  of  harmony  and  discord, 
of  symmetry  and  deformity,  of  c^use 
and  effect,  by  a  quantity  no  greater 
than  that  by  which  these  differ 
from  the  mathematical  perceptions 
of  position,  length,  surface  and  so- 
lidity, or  the  perceptions  of  quan- 
tity and  of  the  relations  of  num- 
bers. In  fact,  all  of  these,  percep- 
tive fa<;ulties  are  not  more 
essentially  distinct  from  each  other 
than  are  the  senses  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  taste  and  touch.  Yet 
we  class  all  of  these  together'  as 
the  matenal  senses,  and  never 
dream  of  confusion  while  we 
know,  that  they  may  all  be  consid- 
ered as  modifications  of  a  general 
sense  of  touch,  whose  common 
law  is  that  the  thing  to  be  per- 
ceived and  the  organ  of  sense  must 
be  brought  together  in  forcible 
contact,  and  the  impression  so 
made,  communicated  to  the  soul, 
we  know  not  how,  to  tell  its  own 
story.  Precisely  analogous,  is  the 
law  of  the  non-material  senses — 
there  must  be  an  encounter  of  the 
thing  to  be  perceived  and  the  per- 
ceptive faculty — the  result  is  an 
impression,  a  sensation — and  this, 
when  analysed,  distinguished  into 
its  parts,  or  compared,  distinguished 
from  other  sensations,  and  referred 
to  the  object  which  produced  it,  be- 
comes an  idea.  These  ideas  have 
relations  to  each  other  in  the  mind 
corresponding  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  things  which  produced 
them — at  last  these  relations  be- 
come themselves  the  causes  of  a 
new  order  of  ideas,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  consciousness,  that 
sense  by  which  mind  becomes  cog- 
nizant of  its  own  workings.-  Now 
it  matters  not,  whether  the  idea  be 
A  moral  one,  or  an  aesthetic,  mathe- 


matical or  physical  one,  the  gene- 
ral laws  which  govern  its  inception, 
relation  and  retention  by  tlie  mind 
are  the  same,  and  though  we  may 
very  naturally  suppose  from  anal- 
ogy, that  as  the  physical  or^ran  ht 
the  perception  of  the  undulations 
of  sound  differs  in  structui^  from 
that  for  the  perception  of  the  un- 
dulations of  light,  so  the  spir- 
itual sense  for  the  perreptioa 
of  one  class  of  truths  differs  in 
something  analogous  to  structure 
from  the  sense  adapted  to  Uie  per- 
ception of  another  class  of  truths, 
yet  we  cannot  say  we  know  in 
what  that  difference  consists:  but 
this  we  do  know  that  just  as  we 
can  class  together  all  the  senses 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  and 
touch,  as  material  senses — so  we 
may  bring  together  under  a  «'om- 
mon  term  all  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  and  that  t<^ether 
they  constitute  a  whole  consisting 
of  parts.  This  whole  we  denomi- 
nate Intellect, 

And  in  order  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, we  must  recur  again  to 
the  distinction  we  have  already 
drawn  between  Intellect,  this  per- 
ceptive faculty  and  the  Passions, 
the  instinctive  tendencies  and  affin- 
ities of  the  soul  which  are  called 
into  action  by  the  contact  of  those 
objects  wiiich  produce  ideas  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  percep- 
tive faculty.  These  forces  may 
also  be  to  some  extent  developed 
by  civilization,  but  tlieir  develop- 
ment, where  it  does  take  place, 
being  mainly  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  perceptive  faculty,  is  a  whol- 
ly secontlary,  not  essential  part  of 
the  actual  progress  of  civilization. 
And  thus  it  is  that  in  an  undoubt- 
edly civilized  society,  the  standard 
of  morals  may  be  high,  the  pro- 
gress of  moral  ideas  may'  have 
been  considerable,  hut  still  if  we 
reganl  such  a  society  as  a  whole 
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we  may  find  that  the  actual 
strength  of  the  corresponding  im- 
pulse to  choose  what  is  morally 
good  and  shun  what  is  morally 
evil,  is  no  greater  than  in  an  un- 
ci rilized  society  where  the  stand- 
ard is  lower,  where  the  same  pro- 
gress of  ideas  has  not  appeared. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  so  far 
»  FDorals  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
gress is  one  of  intellect ;  more  ele- 
vated ideas  of  what  is  right,  not 
only  exist  in  the  minds  of  individ- 
Dala,  but  become  current  in  society, 
yet  it  is  at  least  very  questionable 
whether  the  whole  amount  of  good 
actually  realised  is  proportionally 
greater.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
the  worst  vices,  the  most  aban- 
doned populations  as  well  as  the 
highest  virtues,  the  purest  society 
are  to  be  found  in  civilize<.l  commu- 
nities. But  the  actual  amount  of 
good  and  evil  is  not  improbably 
nearly  ecjually  balanced  in  the  same 
community,  at  nearly  every  stage 
of  its  progress.  The  pHnciple 
from  which  this  results,  however, 
we  must  leave,  until  we  have  op- 
portunity to  speak  of  the  law  of 
development 

Casting  back  a  glance  upo/i  the 
ground  we  have  b^n  over,  we  have 
seen  that  sociality  is  a  belonging 
of  all  animals,  and  that  even  the 
organized  forms  of  it  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  that  when  we  are 
led  to  enquire  into  the  essential 
nature  of  civilization,  we  must  look 
to  some  element  of  human  nature 
other  than  strong  social  tendency. 
That  which  is  essential  to  civiliza- 
tion, we  have  contended,  id  pro- 
gressive intellectual  development — 
and  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
those  phenomena  which  have  been 
considered  its  characteristics  by  the 
ablest  minds,  all  necessarily  pre- 


suppose this  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  their  necessary  antecedent. 
When  we  reach  this  point  of 
our  investigation,  so  many  and  so 
various  are  the  questions,  which 
rise  before  us,  that  it  is  difficult,  to 
make  choice  between  them.  The 
law  of  development,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  particular  civilizations,  the 
actual  projs^ress  of  man  from  the 
time  of  his  creation,  the  rela- 
tion of  Cliristianity  to  civilization 
and  its  influence  upon  it,  each  of 
these^  questions  has  a  charm  and  an 
importance  peculiar  to  itself.  Then 
comes,  also,  the  awful  presence  of 
that  grander  question  suggested  by 
words  of  Ouizot,  whether  the  life 
of  human  society,  unlike  the  lives 
of  the  souls  which  compose  it,  is 
limited  to  this  world  and  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  time.  Are  those 
instinctive  tendencies  which  knit 
soul  to  soul  in  the  love  of  country, 
in  friendship,  and  the  closer  ties  of 
home,  to  slumber  forever  in  the 
tomb  of  that  earthly  civilization  in 
which  we  live?  Is  that  develop- 
ment of  collective  intellect,  which 
here  has  but  a  limited  progress  at 
best,  is  it  a  growth  which  cannot 
thrive  on  the  new  earth  and  under 
the  new  heaven  of  eternity?  Is 
its  final  object — the  great  goal  to 
which  it  tends,  attaint  on  earth  ? 
Is  there  a  probation  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  individuals,  and  will 
each  have  to  answer  for  the  use  or 
abuse  of  the  talents  confided  to  it  f 
Ours  is  not  the  province  and  this  is 
not  the  plac;e  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions. But  let  each  one  who  has 
in  his  hands  the  power  to  mould 
the  progress  of  society,  or  to  add 
to  it  even  an  humble  contribution, 
consider  what  more  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility may  attach  to  the  enr 
joyment  of  such  a  power. 
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MT   NEIGHBORS   ROOSTER* 


AN  BZTRAYAGANZA. 


**  And  hark  again !  the  crowing-  cock ! 
How  Insttly  he  crew!  ^^^ChrisUtbeL 


My  name  is  Kicbard  Rask,  I 
am  sixty-two  years  old.  For  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  it  was  my 
fortune  to  serve  as  Teller  in  the 
Great  Rock  Rail  Road  Bank  in 
the  flourishiug  city  of  Babbleboro'. 
Some  time  ago  I  retired  from  busi- 
nesSf  upon  the  moderate  income  of 
eighteen  hundred  per  annum.  Real 
estate  was  at  that  period  below  par. 
I  purchased  for  a  mere  song  a  cot- 
tage in  the  suburbs,  three  hundred 
yards,  at  least,  from  any  other 
dwelling,  with  a  snug  little  portico 
in  front,  and  a  lovely  cabbage  gar- 
den in  the  rear.  My  temperament 
is  wonderfully  equable  upon  all 
points  but  one.  I  detest  noise,  and 
particularly  that  kind  of  noise 
which  proceeds  from  farm  yards 
and  nursei-ies.  Of  course  I  am  a 
bachelor.  A  roan  who  begins  life 
upon  a  capital  of  poverty  and 
phlegm  is  not  likely  to  fall  into 
the  matrimonial  noose.  So,  I  have 
accomplished  ray  destined  deve- 
lopment more  placidly  perhaps 
than  most  other  human  vegetables. 
An  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
Buri(tular  nerves  has  been  my  only 
source  of  annoyance — but,  good 
Heavens!  what  an  annoyance!! 
Conceive  of  an  everlasting  chronic 
earache,  rising  upon  provocation 
into  acute  spasms,  accompanied  by 
a  tintinabulation  like  the  throbbing 
of  a  liundred  brazen  bells !  In  my 
fortieth  year  a  celebrated  auriculist 
visited  Babbleboro'.  Six  deaf  gen- 
tlemen and  three  deaf  old  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance  were  restored  by 
him  to  hearing  in  the  course  of  a 
week's  treatment 


Now,  thought  I,  if  Dr.  — ^  bas 
so  readily  suareeded  in  making 
these  people  hear,  why  shouhrnt 
he  succeed  in  making  me  deafl 
This  logic  seemed  invincible — so  I 
went  to  the  Doctor  and  propound- 
ed my  cAse. 

He  looked  very  grave,  and  con- 
fessed that  the  case  was  an  unusual 
one,  and  required  consideration.  I 
told  him  by  all  means  to  consider, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  understand 
that  I  was  willing  to  submit  ioanf 
operation,  however  painful.  He 
looked  graver  still,  and  observed, 
after  a  pause,  that  he  knew  of  but 
one  certain  remedy,  and  that  reme- 
dy I  might  possibly  consider  as 
worse  than  the  disease.  Nothing, 
I  said  warmly,  could  be  worse  than 
THAT.  "  Well  then,"  rejoined  the 
man  of  science,  "  you  must  agre« 
to  the  amputation  of  both  your 
ears-^ — 1" 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  I,  du- 
biously, "  do  you  not  perceive  that 
I  am  growing  bald.  How,  suppos- 
ing that  I 'undergo  the  operation 
you  suggest — how  am  I  to  conceal 
the  loss  of  my —  ah  I  my — or- 
gans  !  It  would'nt  be  pleas- 
ant, you  know,  to  be  taken  for  a 
for  a  malefactor,  or  any  vulgar 
thing  of  that  sort 1 " 

"  Certainly  not  1  but  you  forget 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  wigs,  and 
besides,"  added  he,  opening  the 
drawer  of  a  cabinet,  and  carefully 
unrolling  something  which  had 
rested  therein,  '*  besides,  art  is  all 
powerful — look  here!"  and  the 
Doctor  held  up  a  pair  of  exquisite- 
ly colored  caoutchouc  ears,  which 
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looked  ffo  white,  flesh-like,  and  na- 
tural that  for  a  moment  I  was  de- 
c€ive<l,  imagining  them  to  he  hu- 
man aures  which  had  somehow 
been  man^ellously  preserved.  I  ex- 
ami  neil  these  curious  works  of  art 
with  breathless  attention.  They 
resembled  their  fleshy  prototypes 
in  the  most  minute  particular,  and 
were  so  contrived  as  to  flt  upon 
each  Fifle  of  the  head  in  a  really 
graceful  and  genteel  manner. 

I  was  so  delighted  with  their 
appen  ranee  that  I  consented  to  lose 
my  own  ears  instanter,  and  had 
actually  settled  myself  for  the  ope- 
ration, when  the  six  deaf  gentle- 
men, and  the  three  deaf  old  ladies, 

whom  Dr. had  dismissed  as 

cured,  precipitately  entered  the 
roonf  together  —  deafer — twenty 
times  deafer — than  ever  they  had 
been  l>efore,  and  set  up  such  a  cla- 
mor of  denunciation  that  I  fled 
from  the  si'ene  agliast. 

With  the  morning  my  better 
reason  returned,  and  I  really  felt 
thankful  that  my  ears,  (however 
poignant  the  anguish  they  caused 
me)  had  not  been  sacrificed.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  succeeding 
this  adventure,  many  other  cele- 
brated auriculists  came  to  Babble- 
boro'.  But  I  did  not  consult  them. 
It  had  at  length  occurred  to  me 
that  the  only  alleviation  of  my  pe- 
culiar wretchedness  was  to  be  found 
in  se^.'lusion.  Therefore,  I  retired 
to  the  suburbs.  My  family  ar- 
rangements were  unostentatious, 
the  household  consisting  of  but 
two  seri'ants,  and  a  bull -dog,  who 
would  bite  but  never  growled. 

My  cook  was  an  ex-patriated  mute, 
whose  sympathy  with  his  patrons 
during  an  active  professional  career, 
had  engendered  a  habit  of  contin- 
uous, but  subrluedj  weeping,  which 
prove<l  so  soothing  to  my  feelings 
tliat  I  paid  him  extra  wages  in  con- 
sequence. My  butler  had  belonged 
to  the  detective  police^  and  moved 


about  the  house  with  the  stealthy 
pace  of  a  cat,  always  walking  on 
tip-toe,  and  speaking  considerably 
under  his  breath.  In  the  midst  of 
such  an  establishment,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  peace  ?  But,  alw  !  this  pleasant 
state  of  things  did  not  continue. 

The  town  of  Babbleboro'  had  of 
late  years  been  made  the  terminua 
of  three  difierent  Rail  Roads,  and 
as  the  authorities  thought  proper 
to  build  a  dep6t  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood,  of  course  the  place 
became  suddenly  populous.  New 
houses  rose  like  mushrooms  in  every 
direction,  and  soon  my  modest 
dwelling  was  completely  surround- 
ed. All  minor  causes  of  annoy- 
ance were,  however,  swallowed  up 
at  last  in  one  mammoth  evil, 
which  threatened  to  drive  me  mad. 

The  house  directly  in  front  of 
mine  was  a  flashy  edifice  of  red 
brick.  Its  owner  was  a  poulterer, 
who  devoted  his  premises  to  the 
raising  of  geese,  fowls,  ducks,  tur- 
keys, guinea  hens,  and  various  other 
domestic  birds.  I  have  seen  three 
hundred  of  these  feathered  fiends 
congregated  in  his  backyard  at  the 
same  moment,  presided  over  by  a 
flaming  peacock,  with  a  tail  like 
the  train  of  last  year's  comet.  Mrs. 
Nickson,  the  poulterer's  wife,  a  fat 
vulgarian,  one  of  whose  eyes  had 
been  put  out  by  a  game  rooster, 
with  whom  she  had  had  an  "  affair 
of  honor,"  was  in  the  habit  of  feed- 
ing the  vast  assemblage  four  times 
every  day.  She  called  them  toge- 
ther by  performing  '*lhe  devil's 
tattoo  "  on  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pan, 
and  then  the  diabolical  tumult 
which  arose  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
my  feeble  pen  to  depict.  1  can  only 
liken  it  to  an  unmentionable  place 
let  loose,  and  declare  that  under 
the  acx;nmu1ated  horrors  of  gob- 
bling, quacking,  clucking,  crowing 
and  screaming,  overtopped  by  the 
one  eternal  shriek  of  the  accursed 
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'  peacock,  I  was  continually  on  the 
verge  of  frenzy,  and  acted  when 
more  than  usually  aggravated  in  so 
frantic  a  manner,  than  once  I  saw 
the  ex-policeman  make  a  sign  to 
the  ex-mute,  which  I  knew  sig- 
nified straight  waist-coat,  where- 
upon the  ex-mute  wept  with  more 
silent  copiousness  and  looked  fifty 
times  more  dismal  than  ever. 

But  my  suflTerings  had  not  yet 
reached  the  last  point  of  intensity. 
About  the  period  to  which  I  refer, 
one  of  those  extraordinary  manias 
which  suddenly  seize  upon  whole 
communities,  leading  to  the  wildest 
dreams,  the  most  unwarrantable 
ho]>e8,  attacked  the  whole  army  of 
speculators  in  the  town  of  Babble- 
lK)ro\  threatening  to  divert  the  cur- 
rents of  legitimate  business,  and  to 
addle  past  alleviation,  or  remedy 
the  brains  of  the  soberest  citizens. 

I  refer  to  The  Cochin  China 
AND  Shanghai  Fowl  ExcrrEMENT, 
that  unparalelled  frenzy  which  spar- 
ed neither  sex  nor  age,  and  in  whose 
brilliant,  but  delusive  dreams,  the 
goose  that  laid  golden  eggs  was  de- 
throned to  make  way  for  regiments 
of  long-legged  feathered  Titans, 
who,  multiplying  from  tens  to  hun- 
dreds, and  from  hundreds  to  thou- 
sands, filled  the  air  with  strange 
noises,  the  only  intelligible  burden 
of  which  was,  ten  per  cent !  twenty 
per  cent!  fifty  per  cent!  according 
as  the  voices  proceeded  from  the 
frail  fledgling,  but  a  few  days  re- 
leased from  the  shell,  or  from  sono- 
rous cocks  begirt  with  gorgeous 
wattles,  and  marching  solemnly  in 
the  midst  of  their  hareeras. 

Nickson  was  the  first  man  in 
Babbleboro'  who  succumbed  to  this 
foul  disflitee.  He  disposed  of  his 
poultry  at  cost,  and  with  the  pro* 
ceeds  bought  thirty  pair  of  Shang- 
hais, and  as  many  Cochin  Chinas. 

These  were  conveyed  to  his 
house  in  three  immense  woorlen 
cages,  accompanied    by  a    body- 


guard of  all  the  ragged  and  worth* 
less  little  bla(;kguards  in  the  neigh* 
borhood.  For  several  nijgrhts  pre- 
vious, I  had  erjoyed  a  blessed  calm. 
This  was  during  the  interrecn^nm 
which  occurred  between  the  dispo* 
sal  of  the  old  stock  of  fowls  snd 
the  installation  of  the  new.  Bot 
as  the  three  wooden  cages  tlirong- 
ed  with  S(^reeching  inmate%  whose 
dirty  yellow  legs  gleamed  duUj 
between  the  bars  came  full  into 
view,  my  spirit  sank  within  roe  I 
It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in  July,  and 
the  sight  made  me  faint  and  sick. 

I  contrasted  the  recent  heavenly 
repose  in  which  I  had  luxuriated 
with  the  approaching  Pandemo- 
nium, and  bitter,  dangerous  thoughts 
took  possession  of  my  soul ! 

Meanwhile  the  cages  had  been 
carried  to  Nickson^s  back-yard, 
and  the  Shanghais  and  Cochin  Chi- 
nas set  at  liberty.  I  watched  the 
proceeding  with  deadly  disgust, 
which  changed  into  a  thrill  of  fear 
as  my  eye  rested  upon  a  colossal 
Cock,  the  imperious  sultan  of  the 
brood,  who  stepping  from  his  cage 
with  the  air  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood — the  richert  sangue  atula — 
shook  his  broad  wings  with  a  state- 
ly triumph,  and  exerted  his  lunga 
in  one  harrowing  pmlonged,  sten- 
torian crow!  I  knew  from  the 
very  first  that  this  Rooster  was  my 
fate.  A  "  voice  you  cannot  hear," 
compounded  of  a  sigh  and  a  groan, 
said  to  me  with  mournful  empha- 
sis, "•  Richard  Rask,  thou  art  bull- 
necked,  and  rubicund  of  visage. 
Thou  should'st  be  devoted  like  thy 
worthy  ancestry,  to  the  demon  of 
apoplexy;  but,  Richard,  it  shall 
not  be  so — thou  must  die  of  atro- 
phy, of  exhaustion  of  the  vital  for- 
ces, sapped  by  long  irritation,  and 
lo  1  Richard,  the  cause  Is  before 
thee  I "  Yes !  there  be  stood,  the 
merciless,  arrogant,  insufierable 
cockscomb  1  At  any  rate,  if  I  am 
to  be  sacrificed,  thought  ^  it  shall 
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not  be  in  cow»?d1y  submission  to 
destiny.  FII  dra(^  mj  enemy  down 
with  me — ^we shall  perish  together! 
Whereupon,  m  if  in  scorn,  the 
cock  crew  more  defiantly  than  be- 
fore. Henceforth,  this  cock  was 
individualized.  Amongst  a  throng 
of  his  fellows,  he  stood  peerless  and 
alone — the  arch  fiend  of  his  race 
and  generation. 

From  that  period  the  great  con* 
flict  of  ray  life  began. 

With  ihe  exception  of  ^v^  brief 
honre,  viz:  from  8  o*clock  at  night 
to  1  in  the  morning,  my  existence 
resolved  itself  into  a  continuous 
intolerable  sense  of  nerve  agony,  a 
kind  of  universal  set-on-teeth  edgi- 
tiveness,  worthy  of  the  lowest  cir- 
cle in  Dante 's  '*  Inferno."  At  one 
o'clock  punctually,  the  Shanghai 
shook  off  the  dews  of  slumber,  and 
gave  his  preparatory  crow.  It  was 
short,  shrill,  and  snappish.  It  said 
plainly,  ^  I  hav*nt  yet  got  my  pipes 
m  tune,  but  wait  a  oit  Richard 
Bask,  and  see  if  I  don't  sting  you 
directly  1 "  Two  more  preparatory 
crows  and  he  has  surmounted  his 
hoarseness.  Then,  the  imp  pours 
forth  his  notes,  volley  upon  volley, 
not  with  the  sonorous  uniformity 
of  ordinary  cocks,  but  with  all  pos- 
sible variations  of  tormenting  sharp- 
ness. There  was  quite  as  much  of 
the  parrot  as  the  rooster  about  this 
bird,  and  rather  more  of  the  devil 
than  of  either. 

For  nineteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  the  Shanghai  kept  up 
his  discord.  At  last,  I  came  to  re- 
gard him  in  the  light  of  one  of 
diat  malignant  race  of  Hobgoblins 
fidsely  supposed  to  be  extinct,  who 
can  assume  any  shape,  (excepting 
that  of  humanity,)  for  purposes  of 
ruthless  toKure. 

Even  in  sleep  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  my  Familiar.  He  perched  on 
my  bed-post,  and  a  ghostly  cock  a- 
doodle^oo  caused  me  to  writhe 
upon  the  pillow.  He  would  next 
TOJU  1.  %% 


deliberately  alight  upon  my  abdo- 
men, and  proceed,  with  a  grave 
business  like  air,  to  drill  my  body 
with  his  sharp  bill,  until  I  was  rid- 
dled through  and  through,  ami  be- 
gan to  fear  that  unless  somebody 
plugged  me  up,  I  should  certainly 
catch  my  death  of  cold.  Then,  he 
would  rise  slowly  alofl,  and  flap  his 
heavy  wings,  which  distilled  the 
quintessence  of  all  abominable 
odors  until,  half  sufifocated,  I  woke 
with  a  shriek. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  ac- 
cumulated agonies,  I  lost  both 
health  and  hope.  Twenty  times; 
at  least,  I  endeavored  to  poison  my 
tormentor.  But  arsenic,  prussic 
acid  and  vitriol  were  powerless  to 
work  him  harm.  That  Shanghai 
was  no  ordinary  cock — ordinary! 
he  was  not  mortal.  I  tried  to  crush 
him  with  weights,  to  shoot  him 
with  silver  bullets,  to  entangle  his 
wattles  in  a  poisoned  fish  hook,  but 
he  avoided  ail  the  snares,  and  re- 
garding me  askance  with  his  fiery, 
spiteful  eyes,  set  up,  after  each  es- 
cape, such  a  fiendish  s<^ream  of 
triumph,  that  bafiSed,  and,  raging, 
I  could  only  curse  the  hour  where- 
in the  creature,  whether  rooster, 
imp,  or  the  bon&fide  "  old  Scratch  " 
himself, had  been  hatched, and  com- 
missioned by  some  malign  power 
to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the 
God's  a^inst  me. 

My  constitution  grew  more  and 
more  enfeebled.  The  by  no  mea)i8 
too  solid  flesh,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  hanging  ^  like  a  lady^s 
loose  gown  ^  about  me,  melted  ra- 
pidly away,  dissolving  in  torrents 
of  cold  sweat,  accompanied  by  ague 
fits  and  a  strong  desire  to  dance  off 
into  nothingness.  This  last  singular 
symptom  reached  at  length  to  the 
dignitv  of  a  passion,  so  that  when- 
ever the  cock  crew  I  dashed  into  a 
whirlwind  of  motion, going  through 
more  antics  than  Harlequin  in  the. 
circus^  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  my  vio- 
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lent  performances,  breaking  the  fur- 
niture to  pieces,  and  slamming  the 
doors  with  such  fury  that  soon  not 
a  sounrl  hinge  or  lock  remained  in 
the  whole  establishment.  Of  course 
it  was  impossible  that  this  sort  of 
thing  should  continue.  I  began  to 
borrow. the  striking  phraseology  of 
N.Parker  Willis,  to  experience  a  no- 
tion of  n o- legged n ess,  succeeded  by 
an  acute  pit-ofthe-stomac.h-rheu- 
matic-sensationality,  and  a  general 
savage  impulse  in  the  direction  of 
chaotic  pitch-a-head-a-tiveness. — 
The  faculty  could  do  nothing  for 
me.  My  cAse  was  desperate — wcu^ 
nay!  is  desperate!  I  moved  from 
the  town  of  Babbleboro'.  I  came 
here  to  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
territory— on  the  remotest  confines 
of  civilization,  preferring  the  dan- 
gers of  storm,  sack,  scalping,  and 


even  the  terrific  war  whoop,  to 
the  horrors  of  my  former  home. 
But  those  horrors  are  with  me  still. 
My  neighbor's  rooster  may  to  other 
people  be  fifteen  hundred  miles 
away,  but  to  roe  miserable,  he  i» 
eternally  present.  I  see  him  flap 
his  heavy  wings,  I  hear  his  trium- 
phant crow  as  he  escapes  from  shot, 
steel  and  poison,  I  feel  his  sharp 
bill  drilling  me  through  like  the 
bill  of  the  Vulture  of  Caucasus 
and — and— oh  !  Beelzebub,  that 
I  should  tell  it!  I  feel  that  the 
demon  has  possessed  me  utterly; 
an  overmastering  impulse  urss^es  me 
on,  and  from  "  interior  depths  pro- 
found," where  henceforth  the  Fiend 
is  enthroned  in  state,  there  rushes 
to  ray  frenzied  lips  acock-adwh 
dle-doodle-doodley  cock-a'-doodle- 

DOO  ! 


"^ 


SONG IMPROVISATION. 


Take  the  assurance,  sweet,  from  me, 
All  the  lovely  thin/^s  I  see. 
Arc  but  counterfeits  of  thee ; 
Poorly  imitative  creatures, 
Only  worthy,  as  they  be, 
Faint  reflexes  of  thy  features, 
Which,  enshrined  in  memory, 
Make  the  heart  look  forth  in  seeking 
For  thy  brighter,  better  speaking. 

Beauty  is  in  the  earth  and  sky, 

But  to  bring  it  to  the  eye, 

Much  it  needs  the  heart  to  share, 

In  the  delicious  search  of  sight. 

The  heart  still  keeps  the  rich  and  rare. 

The  love  in  the  soul  is  the  source  of  light; 

Thou  in  possession  of  all  of  mine. 

Oh !  I  find  beauty  on  land  and  sea, 

And,  with  a  wing  forever  exploring, 

I  am  soaring  ever  to  worlds  divine, 

Soaring  and  sinking,  dreaming  adoring, 

With  an  eye  to  lead  me  that  looks  like  thine. 
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DEPARTURE    OF   YOUTH, 


At  what  time  of  life  does  youth 
«iid  ?  We  lately  heard  this  ques- 
tion discussed  by  parties  of  various 
ages  and  experience.  One  assigned 
one  period — another,  another — 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty.  All 
differed,  and  we  think  all  were 
wroncr,  Tiie  truth,  of  course,  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  pre- 
cise limits  to  the  period  of  youth  ; 
that  it  varies  with  character  and 
circ^urastance ;  and  that  in  many 
cases  it  melts  so  imperceptibly  into 
manhood,  that  no  survey,  however 
thoucrlitfal  or  minute,  can  trace  the 
dividing  line.  As  boyhood  ends 
with  the  first  blush  of  love,  so  at 
any  acre,  grief,  misfortune,  may 
close  the  gates  of  youth  upon  us 
forever.  In  su(;h  instances  i\\^  tran- 
sition is  marked  and  sudden,  like 
the  fall  of  tropic  night.  Qut  amid 
quiet  scenes  and  happy  fortunes, 
tue  mintl  matures  with  the  slow 
process  of  a  vegetable.  Unreflect- 
ing persons  let  the  years  go  by  liko 
tnile-stones  which  they  are  too  in- 
dolent to  reckon.  As  a  ship,  under 
the  influence  of  a  gentle  breeze,  is 
lifted  along  the  sloping  curreiit  of  a 
river  to  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  so,  unconscious 
and  observant,  these  people  glid»3 
softly  from  youth  to  manhood,  from 
manhood  to  old  ajre  1  Some  start- 
ling change  in  themselves — perhaps 
the  growth  of  more  than  one  lus- 
trum, yet  unnoted  till  its  comple- 
tion— awakes  them,  like  a  blow,  to 
the  conscriousness  of  approaching 
grey  hHirs. 

The  life  of  boyhood  is  not  less 
busy  and  stirring  than  that  of  man- 
hood. The  rivalries  in  strhool  and 
out  of  it — the  ambition  an«l  the 
struggle — the  success  and  tlie  dis- 
disiippoiniments — the  friendships, 
heart-burnings,  and  enmities — the 


boisterous  sport,  and  the  bitter  ridi- 
cule—call forth,  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree only,  the  same  passions  which 
tear  the  heart  and  stir  the  spirit  on 
tlie  larger  theatre  of  the  world. 
And  between  these  two  states— like 
an  Indian  summer  with  its  atmos- 
phere of  dreams — comes  th«  most 
delicious  period  of  all.  The  fever 
of  boyhood  is  over,  the  ripe  pur^ 
poses  of  the  man  yet  undeveloped. 
It  is  a  time  of  vague  longings,  in- 
definite wishes,  visions  of  poetry 
and  love!  It  is  a  passage  througa 
a  fairy  land,  where  as  in  the  *'  field 
Elysian." 

**  Largior  bic  campoi  ether  et  Itimine 

vestit 
Purpareo;    Bolemqae   Mium   8«a    sidera 

norant. 

When  these  vague  longings  begia 
to  concentrate  into  a  single  pas- 
sion, we  are  approaching  manhood. 
As  often,  youth  ends  with  a  disap- 
pointment which,  like  tl)«  shock  of 
cold  water  in  the  morning,  startles 
us  from  our  dreams,  and  compels 
us  to  think  of  action. 

The  Romans  continued  to  call  a 
man  ^^adoiescens^^  at  forty.  Such 
an  epithet  applied  at  this  day  to 
one  of  thirty,  would  suggest  to  us 
the  garland  on  the  ears  of  Bottom, 
However,  the  custom  speaks  vol- 
umes in  favor  of  the  wholesome  ha- 
bits of  the  early  Romans.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  one  might  die 
an  old  man  at  thirty- five. 

It  is  melanclioly  to  see  how 
rapidly  we  contrive  in  America  to 
get  over  the  golden  period  of  youth. 
In  the  life  of  not  a  few  individuals, 
we  believe  there  is  actually  no  youth 
at  all !  What  a  loss  !  Whenever 
we  look  upon  a  man  of  twenty,  (ho 
is  known  at  a  glance,)  we  are 
reminded  of  a  story  whi<h  we  have 
read  somewhere,  in  whi(*h,  to  pun- 
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isb  some  cold-hesrted  and  practical 
plodder,  a  good  spirit  deprives  him 
of  the  beautihil  faculty  of  dreaming. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  youthful 
always,  it  is  not  impossible  to  carry 
many  of  our  youthful  feeh'ngs  into 
manhood,  and  even  into  age.  We 
ourselves  have  just  stepped  into  the 
responsibilities  of  maturity,  but  we 
hope  to  see  for  a  long  time  yet, 

**▲  gimcf  iir  tlie  gn«,  a  iplendor  in  ttie  flower.^ 

Life  ia  worth  something  even  when 
youth  is  past ;  and  none  but  persons 
of  unimaginative  temperaments  will 
find  it  alt<^ether  insipid.  Though 
it  be  a  desef  t,  overhead  are  a  ^y 
aad  starsl 


In  a  vague  recollection  of  die 
emotions  of  childhood  and  youth, 
(and  undoubtedly  of  dreams  also,*) 
we  find  an  eiplanation  of  the  feeU 
ing  of  preexistenc^.  A  mounug 
or  a  sun -set  sky,  a  leaf^  a  flower,  & 
soft  touch  of  the  breeze,  wake  some 
old  but  long,  silent  chord  in  our 
bosoms;  and  alas!  years  of  busi- 
ness or  sorrow  have  put,  in  effeot  at 
least,  so-  many  centuries  between 
ourselves  and  childhood,  we  stand 

**  At  such  a  distBBce  from  our  youth  iv 

sin," 

that  we  refer  their  dimly  remem- 
bered emotions  to  another  and  ioK 
po6»ble  life  I*' 


ADIKtr  I  THE  SAIIr  X»  SPRBAiK 

I'm  weary  of  the  tame  hlue  arch, 

The  same  bright  stars'  unchanging  ray^ 

I  long  to  see  their  radiant  march 
In  skies  that  glitter  far  away. 

I  long  to  leave  the  tiresome  shore, 
From  homely  haunts  abroad  to  stray^ 

And  see  and  hear  the  swell  and  roar 
Of  ocean  suvges,  far  away . 

The  deep  blue  surge,  where  flitting  wingr 
Of  fiymg-fish  and  dolphins  play, 

The  sea,  in  stomr  and  calm*,  that  brings- 
The  bark  to  rogion»  far  away. 

To  isles  of  balmy  breath  that  know 
No  season  but  an  endless  May, 

Where  citron  flowers  and  orange  bloWr 
And  scent  the  breeies,  far  away. 

To  Nile's  old  shores,  Ausonia's  strand,- 
To  Greece,  yet  glorious  in  decay. 

And  Judah's  hills,  a  holy  land 
For  Jew  and  Christian,  far  away. 

The  tide  is  fxAl,  the  anchor  weighed. 
The  whispering  breeaes  chide  delay,- 

Till  now  my  steps  have  never  strayed 
To  stranger  regions,  far  away. 

But  now  adieu !  the  sail  is  spread 
Above  the  bannered  stars  display 

Their  guardian  sheen — ^my  heart  is  led 
To  travel's  joys— *awayr  away. 
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MT     rATHSB*8     GHOST. 


On  a  stonny  March  evening,  in 
die  year  17 — ,  T  found  myself  be- 
nighted upon  a  lonely  road,  which 
ran  through  one  of  the  most  f^parce- 
ly  Bettied  districts  of  North -East- 
em  Virginia.  The  clouds,  which 
had  been  lowering  all  the  after- 
noon, gathered  at  twilight  into 
tem)>estuous  masses,  which  swept 
madly  before  an  east  wind,  and 
aoon  overspread  the  entire  heavens 
with  one  impenetrable  veil  of 
gloom. 

The  rain  rushed  down  in  torrents 
and  so  blinded  was  I  by  its  force, 
that  I  literally  could  not  see  the 
head  of  my  horse  in  whose  sagaci- 
ty and  sure-footedness,  however,  I 
was  ready  implicitly  to  f»onfide. — 
The  storm  raged  for  three  hours 
with  uninterrupted  furv,  and  I  be- 
gan to  despair  of  finding  shelter 
for  the  night,  when  a  feeble  glim- 
mer on  the  left,  proceeding  appar- 
ently from  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  apprized  me  of  the  vicinity  of 
a  human  dwelling.  At  the  same 
moment,  my  animal  quickened  his 
pace,  and  in  a  short  time  stood 
panting  before  the  entrance  of  a 
nouse,  which,  in  the  imperfect  light 
of  a  lantern  that  swung  in  the  front 
passage,  seemed  to  be  of  conside- 
rable size  and  pretension.  I  dis- 
mounted, and  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door.  There  was  no  answer. 
After  a  pause  I  knocked  again. — 
Still,  no  answer.  Were  the  inmates 
dead,  or  had  they,  like  myself,  lost 
their  way  in  the  storm  !  For  full 
five  minutes  I  pounded  the  panels 
of  the  heavy  oak  door,  shouting  at 
intervals  until  I  was  quite  hoane 
and  exhausted.  At  last  there  was 
a  stir  within.  The  stairway  creak- 
ed ander  the  footsteps  of  some  per- 


son descending  to  the  first  story. 
The  movements  were  slow  and  cau- 
tious, as  of  one  who  anticipated 
meeting  with  a  foe.  In  a  moment 
or  two  they  ceased  altogether — 
everything  was  silent  as  before.  I 
now  grew  impatient,  and  taking 
the  butt  of  my  riding  whip,  which 
was  bound  with  iron,  struck  against 
the  door  furiously  and  without  in- 
termission. **  Who  are  you  ? "  said 
a  quavering  voice  from  the  inte- 
rior. **What  do  you  want?  go 
away — ^go  away.  I've  nothing  to 
give  you — go  a-w-a-y."  Never  be- 
fore or  since  have  I  listened  to  tones 
which  denoted  such  an  abyss  of 
abject  terror.  Here's  some  wretch- 
ed miser,  thought  I,  who  tears  aa 
inroad  upon  his  iron  chest  1  I  ex- 
plained my  position,  and  besought 
•shelter  and  hospitality  until  room- 
ing. The  bolts  were  slowly  with- 
drawn, and  to  my  amazemet  there 
stood  before  me  a  hale  and  stalwart 
man  of  about  sixty,  habited  in  a 
faded  dressing  gown,  and  slippers, 
but  whose  face,  as  revealed  by  the 
candle  which  he  carried  in  his 
trembling  hand,  was  as  pale  as  the 
face  of  death. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  an  evidently 
Herculean  effort  to  recover  his 
composure,  "  I  beg  your  pardon— 
this  is  a  wild  neighborhood — bur- 
glaries are  common — and — and — 
in  short,  I  did  not  know  I  should 
have  to  deal  with  a  gentleman. — 
You're  welcome  sir,  walk  in." 

I  followed  my  host,  who,  with  a 
singularly  uncertain  gait,  (not  the 
gait  of  an  intoxicated  man^  led  me 
up  one  flight  of  stairs  to  an  apart- 
ment whi<:h  I  presumed  to  be  the 
drawing  room.  If  so,  it  had  evi- 
dently not  been  put  to  its  legiti- 
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mate  uses  for  a  very  long  period. 
Heavy  layers  of  dust  rested  on  the 
ehairs  and  otton>ans,  and  the  ri<;h 
carpet  upon  which  we-  walked,  de- 
faced rather  by  neglect  than  age, 
gave  out  a  dry  musky  odour,  ex- 
cessively pungent  and  disagreeable. 
The  mirrors,  of  which  there  were 
four  of  extraordinary  size,  were 
completely  mil-dewed,  and  a  huge 
chandelier  depending  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  enveloped  by  several  thin 
wrappers  of  gauze,  looked  wholly 
dim  and  lustreless. 

The  ceiling  itself  was  of  most 
remarkable  construction.  It  was 
concave,  very  lofty  in  the  centre, 
and  adorned  in  several  parts  with 
elaborate  bas-reliefs  by  no  means 
martisticfilly  conceived.  Two  tall 
wax-  candles,  in  ponderous  silver 
candlesticks,  s*ood  upon  the  mantle 
piece.  Hastening  to  light  one  of 
these,  my  condu(!tor  happened  to 
stumble.  The  lamp  fell  from  bis 
hand,  and  was  instantly  extinguish- 
ed. This  simple  aixjident  appeared 
to  give  him  the  most  intense  con- 
cern. I  could  hear  his  teeth  chat- 
tering in  the  dark,  and  he  fumbled 
so  long  about  the  floor  attempting 
to  regain  the  lamp,  that  I  was 
forced  to  come  to  his  assistancje.  I 
had  a  box  of  matches  in  my  pock- 
et a  few  of  which  were  dry,  and 
with  one  of  these  I  succeeded  in 
illuminating  the  room.  The  face 
of  my  companion  was  even  more 
ghastly  than  it  had  been  before. 

I  tried  to  re-assure  him  by  as- 
suminor  a  gay  and  frank  manner. 

"  What  a  noble  old  mansion,  sir, 
yours  seems  to  be!  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  such  an  establish- 
ment in  the  back- woods." 

The  man  mumbled  something  in 
reply,  pulled  the  bell  rope  with  vio- 
lence, and  then  fell  languidly  back 
into  a  seat. 

I  followed  his  example,  and  for 
five  minutes  neither  of  us  spoke. 
During  this  interval,  I  repeatedly 


observed  that  ray  companion's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me  in  a  furtive, 
suspicioas  manner.  He  was  dread- 
fully nervous  and  uneasy,  shifling 
his  position  every  moment,  and 
looking  from  time  to  time  keenly 
towards  the  door.  At  length,  a 
brawny  negro,  his  servant,  I  pre- 
sumed, entered,  and  to  his  charge 
I  was  instantly  committed.  The 
master  slunk  rather  than  walked 
away,  simply  honoring  me  with  a 
hasty  bow  as  he  left.  My  curiosity 
w^is  aroused,  and  I  addressed  a  few 
leading  questions  to  the  servanty 
who  replied  in  a  manner  whirh  led 
roe  to  fancy  that  the  fellow  wa» 
idiotic.  I  could  absolutely  extract 
but  a  single  intelligible  sentence 
from  him,  anrl  that  embo<lied  the 
information  that  my  horse  had 
been  carried  to  the  stable  and  wa» 
comfortably  provided  for. 

I  observed  that,  having  ridden 
thirty  miles  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  I  was  both  hungry  and  weary, 
and  that,  therefore,  supper  and  a 
bed  would  be  immediately  accepta- 
ble. The  ne^rro  signified  his  com- 
prehension of  my  wishes  by  a 
grunt,  left  the  room  with  some  ala- 
crity, and  returned  in  a  short  time 
bearing  a  waiter  loader!  with  cold 
ham,  and  two  deiianters  of  wine. 

I  made  a  considerable  meal,  and 
was  then  shown  into  a  snugly  fui^ 
nished  chamber,  enlivened  by  a 
roaring  fire,  and  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance of  comfort,  and  even  lux- 
ury. 

Oppressed  by  fatigue  as  I  waSy 
it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
sleep  would  have  visited  me  unbid- 
den. But  no  sooner  had  I  thrown 
myself  upon  the  bed  than  a  strange 
restlessness  took  possession  of  every 
limb.  The  mattress  on  which  I 
lay  was  soft  and  downy,  and  yet  I 
corld  not  have  been  more  uneasy 
had  I  re< -lined  upon  a  couch  of 
thorns.  Exhausted  to  the  last  de- 
gree, but  unable  to  close  my  eyea 
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for  a  raomftnt,  I  lossed  and  tossed 
for  hours,  until  I  became  aware  by 
the  burninsr  heat  of  my  hands  and 
forehead,  and  a  parched  feelinty  in 
the  throat,  that  I  had  contracted  a 
raging  fever.  I  was  constitution- 
ally liable  to  this  disease,  which 
never  failed  sooner  or  later  to 
affect  the  brain,  and  I  now  knew 
by  a  ringing  in  my  ears  that  I  was 
about  to  be  attacked  by  delirium. 
Grarlually,  my  fancies  grew  fantas- 
tic. Unearthly  faces  grinned  out 
from  the  embers.  The  flickering 
shadows  on  the  wall  leaped  up 
towanls  me,  waving  what  I  ima- 
gined to  be  the  tawny  arms  of  sav- 
ages, performing  a  furious  war 
dance.  Then,  from  amid  this  mot 
ley  group,  there  rose  a  low  wailing 
sound,  which  resembled  the  cry  of 
8om»i  tortured  viwtim,  pleading  for 
release  and  mercy.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  quickly-swaying  sav- 
ages and  the  grotesquerie  of  their 
wild  movements,  I  entertained  that 
half  consciousness  of  illusion  which 
seldom  deserts  us  either  in  delirium 
or  in  dreams,  but  the  wailing  sounds 
I  profoundly  felt  to  be  real.  The 
dancing  became  more  rapid  and 
reckless  ;  the  weird  figures  increas- 
ed prodigiously  in  bulk  and  outline, 
until  suddenly  they  seemed  to  dart 
towards  the  door,  through  which 
they  disap|)eared,  doubtless  in  chase 
.  of  their  victim,  who,  as  I  thought, 
was  making  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  escape,  rending  the  air  with 
shriek  on  shriek  as  he  retreated. — 
In  a  state  of  unbounde<l  excite- 
ment, 1  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
rushed  madly  after  the  shadows. 
A  light  was  still  burning  dimly  in 
the  reception  room,  which,  let  me 
observe,  was  in  immediate  proxim- 
ity to  my  chamber.  I  dashed  up 
and  down  tliis  apartment,  crossing 
the  floor  at  every  possible  angle, 
for  the  phantoms  were  all  around 
roe,  and  the  victim  still  waile<l 
more  pitiably  than  ever.     I  have 


said  that  at  the  very  acme  of  my 
madness  I  knew  the  sounds  of  la- 
mentation and  terror  to  be  reaL 
Well,  as  I  ran  frantically  about  the 
room,  I  was  arrested  imme<Iiately 
beneath  the  muffled  "brilliants" 
of  the  chantlalier  by  a  wonderful 
increase  of  distinctness  in  these 
sounds.  Previously  there  had  been 
no  definite  syllabification,  but  now 
I  could  catch  the  meaning  of 
wort  Is,  pronounced  in  a  plaintive, 
}»eseeching  manner,  accompanied 
by  deep  groans,  and  the  occurrence 
at  intervals  of  what  I  took  to  be 
the  blows  of  some  dull  and  weighty 
instrument.  Under  the  instinctive 
conviction  that  I  was  about  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  what  was 
actual  and  tangible,  the  delirium 
which  possessed  me  became  at  once 
intensified  and  systematic.  I  de- 
termined to  penetrate  the  myste- 
ries by  which  I  was  surrounded, 
and  pspei-ially  to  decipher  the  rid- 
dle of  the  blows  and  wailings,  which 
grew  louder  and  more  painful  every 
instant.  Evidently,  they  issued 
from  the  room  above  me,  and  this 
ro<im  I  now  determined  to  find. 
Stealing  cautiously  into  the  corri- 
dor, I  crept  with  a  swift  and  quiet 
pace  up  the  stairway,  and  speedily 
rea<'hed  the  door  of  the  apartment 
whence  the  singular  noise  proceed- 
ed. I  was  now  enabled  to  hear 
everything  which  passed  within. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
cruel  personal  chastisement  was 
being  inflicted  upon  some  one. — 
Groans  of  deep  anguish  and  hoarse 
petitions  for  pardon  were  interrupt- 
ed only  by  the  repeated  and  regu- 
lar strokes. 

Fever  developed  into  frenzy  as  I 
listened.  It  was  easy  to  persuade 
myself  that  nothing  less  than  mur- 
der was  about  to  be  committed. 
That,  of  course,  it  was  my  duty  as 
a  man  and  a  Christian  to  prevent. 
So  I  seized  the  handle  of  the  door, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  yielded  to 
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the  pressure,  and  quickly  entered 
the  room. 

,  The  specUcle  which  met  my  eye 
was  certainly  most  strange  and 
startling.  Grovelling  at  the  foot 
of  a  rough  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin,  lay  the  man  whom  I  sup- 
posed to  be  the  master  of  the 
house,  gathered  up  into  a  heap, 
with  a  leathern  thong  held  loosely 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  blood 
flowing  freely  from  his  side  and 
shoulders,  which  were  perfectly 
bare.  He  was  motionless,  and  I 
perceived  upon  approaching  nearer 
that  he  had  fainted  away.  A  taper 
was  burning  on  the  table  before 
him,  in  the  blaze  of  which  lay  a 
mysterious  looking  scroll,  marked 
at  the  top  with  a  cross,  wrought,  I 
imagined,  with  red  ink.  No  soon- 
er had  I  perceived  this  scroll  than 
all  care  for  the  condition  of  odv 
host  was  superseded  by  a  burning 
desire  to  possess  myself  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper.  I  snatched  up 
tlie  first  page  and  glanced  greedily 
over  it.  Incapable  of  reading  con- 
secutively, for  J  was  dizzy  and  dim 
of  sight,  the  document  before  me 
resolved  ilself  somewhat  into  the 
following  shape : 

,  August  20th,  17 — . 

This  is  the  confession  of . 

I  have  done  the .     He  is 

d ^  and   by  the   arbour 

-,  near  the  enclosure 
It  was  all  


marked 


foot 


to  foot  — 

was  sh 

What   - 
Oh !  God 
confess 


,  but  his 

I    knew 

■   say    to 


Thus  far  had  I  deciphered  the 
scroll,  which  was  blotted,  worn,  and 
in  parts  almost  illegible,  when  I 
heard  a  faint  rustle  behind  roe.  My 
host  had  recovered,  and  was  stand- 
ing bolt  upright  by  his  chair.  His 
figure  was  as  rigid  as  the  figure  of 
a  corpse.    The  muscles  of  the  face 


were  drawn  down,  and  his  eyas 
rested  with  a  stony  glare,  not  upon 
the  scroll^  which  I  held  in  my  right 
hand,  but  on  the  folds  of  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  saturated  with  eau 
de  cologne^  which  I  had  mechani- 
cally  bound  around  my  forehead 
to  soothe  the  raging  headache  of 
fever. 

Into  the  substance  of  this  hand- 
kerchief the  initials  of  my  name 
were  distinctly  worked  in  black 
and  blue  thread.  The  intensity  of 
the  man^s  gaze  fettered  roe  as  with 
invisible  chains.  At  length  with  a 
moan,  not  of  pain  or  anger,  bnt  of 
deadly  suspense,  he  bounded  up  to 
me,  tore  the  handkerchief  from  my 
forehead,  and  staggered  with  it  to 
the  light  He  held  the  initials  in 
every  possible  position,  repeating 
them  to  himself  in  a  tone  of  ab- 
stracted inquiry.  All  at  once  his 
manner  changer]  to  an  air  of  the 
wildest  terror.  Springing  up  like 
a  madman,  he  waved  me  off  with 
outstretched  arms,  shrieking  out^ 
"Have  you  come  to  torment  me 
before  the  time  ?  Fiend  that  yoa 
are,  would  you  drag  me  to  a  lower 
hell  than  this  ?  I  will  not  go^no 
— n<»— I  will  not  go !  I  defy  you  !** 
he  shouted,  apparently  gaining 
courage  from  the  very  extremi^ 
of  his  despair.  "  I  defy  you,"  and 
then  in  a  lower  key  he  muttered 
idiotically  some  old  Latin  exorcism, 
"  Conjnro  te — scelestissima — ini' 
quissima — atqua  miserrima — co»- 
juro  te !  conjuro  te!  f^ 

In  one  of  those  fantastic  changes 
of  mood  so  common  under  the  in- 
fluence of  delirium,  I  now  grew 
heartily  tired  of  the  scene,  about 
which  I  thought  there  was  a  vast 
deal  of  mummery,  so,  tossing  the 
scroll,  which  I  had  all  along  re- 
tained, scornfully  from  me,  I  reeled 
back  to  my  chamber.  Towards 
morning  I  was  visited  by  a  deep, 
but  unrefreshing  slumber.  It  was 
late  in  the  day  when  I  awoke,  ra- 
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tioQAl,  but  f^reaJdj  exhaasted.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  attribute  the 
events  of  the  night  to  diitorder  and 
excitement  of  brain.  I  knew  from 
experience  how  startling  and  vivid 
a  fever-dream  might  be,  but  in  the 
present  instancre  a  trivial  circum- 
stance demonstrated  that  I  had  not 
been  moving  altogether  in  a  region 
of  phantasy.  The  cambric  hand- 
kerchief no  longer  enveloped  my 
hea«i.  nor  could  I  find  it  either  be- 
neath the  bed  clothes  or  in  any 
quarter  of  the  <;h amber.  Now  I 
was  absolutely  certain  that  I  had, 
last  after  retiring,  made  use  of  the 
handkerchief  for  the  purpose  I 
have  specified,  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  there  stood  the  uncorked 
bottle  of  cologne  upon  a  chair 
within  reach  of  the  bedstead.  My 
speculations  were  disturbed  by  the 
unceremonious  entrance  of  the  ne- 
gro wlio  had  served  me  on  the 
evening  before.  He  brought  in  an 
^cellent  breakfast,  which  he  ar- 
ranged on  a  side  tabe  of  mahog- 
any, presenting  at  the  sanie  time 
bis  master's  compliments,  with  the 
hope  that  my  fever  had  subsided  ! 
How,  I  asked,  did  his  master  know 
that  I  had  suffered  from  fever? 
The  fellow  of>ened  his  eyes  in  the 
extremity  of  astonishment,  inform- 
ing me  that  I  had  been  sleep-walk- 
ing, and  had  come  nigh  murdering 
my  host  in  the  entry.  The  expla- 
nation satisfied  me.  I  really  then 
had  irommitted  certain  extravagan- 
ces, which  were  materially  exagge- 
rated by  an  inflamed  imagination. 
After  the  necessary  apologies,  and 
thanks  which  I  charged  my  atten- 
dant, (who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
the  htupid  creature  I  had  supposed 
him,)  to  convey  to  his  master,  I 
partook  sparingly  of  the  meat  and 
oread  before  me,  making  up  for 
this  neglect  of  the  substantials  by 
copious  draughts  of  coffee. 

Somewhat  refreshed,  I  sunk  back 
upon  my  couch.    By  degrees  a 


strange  lethargy  crept  over  me. 
The  window  curtains,  stirred  by  a 
faint  wind,  and  waving  to  and  fro 
with  a  monotonous  motion,  stole 
upon  my  senses  with  the  effect  of 
low,  regular  and  mournful  mu- 
sic. Soon  all  consecutiveness  of 
thought  was  lost,  and  I  lapsed  into 
a  condition  of  absolute  and  rayless 
oblivion. 

«        •         «         •         • 

When  next  I  woke  to  a  sense  of 
life,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  awful 
depression — a  sensation  of  almost 
suicidal  gloom.  Darkness  was  all 
around  me — thick,  palpable  dark- 
ness. The  atmosphere  was  cold 
and  damp,  chilling  me  to  the  very 
soul.  I  attempt^  to  move,  but 
imagine  my  horror  and  dismay, 
when  the  dull  clank  of  chains  in- 
formed me  that  I  had  been  bound 
hand  and  foot.  My  brain  was  diz- 
zy and  vacant,  and  the  effort  to 
penetrate  the  dreadful  mystery  of 
my  situation,  resulted  into  a  se- 
cond attack  of  delirium  in  which 
the  darkness  suddenly  became  lu- 
minous with  blue  and  red  meteors, 
and  winged  serpents  flying  towards 
me  with  tongues  of  flame.  Then 
occurred  another  spell  of  total  un- 
consciousness. 

I  was  aroused  at  length  by  a 
slight  sound  above  ray  head.  Upon 
glancing  upward  I  perceived  a  ray 
of  light  glimmering  from  the  ceil- 
ing. It  gra^lually  increased  until 
an  aperture  like  that  of  a  trap  door 
was  discemable,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  a  pale  human  face  peering 
anxiously  down  into  the  dungeon. 
I  recognized  my  host,  and  saw  at 
the  same  moment  that  a  rough 
wooden  ladder  communicated  with 
the  apartment  above.  My  first 
foolish  impulse  was  to  call  for  aid 
and  deliverance,  but  I  instantly  sub- 
dued it,  and  determined  to  resort 
to  stratagem.  I  lay  perfectly  still, 
scarcely  breathing.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  minutes,  the  ladder  com- 
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menned  to  creak,  and  I  observed 
my  host  descending  cautiously  and 
pausi nor  upon  every  round. 

Havinor  reached  the  j3oor,  he 
groped  towards  the  place  where, 
recIininQT  at  full  lenorth,  I  rested  as 
one  dead.  He  felt  my  limbs,  which 
were  rigid  and  ('laramy,  and  then 
ventured  to  stoop  towards  ray  face. 
With  a  quick,  furious  motion  I 
.threw  my  arms  about  his  nec^k^and 
pulled  him  violently  down  beside 
me.  I  had  expected  a  savage 
atrugorle,  but  the  man  seemed  }>ar- 
alized  with  surprise  and  terror.  I 
held  him  in  the  firm  grasp  of  des- 
peration. 

"  Villain,  scoundrel !  demon  1 " 
said  I,  tifjhleninjQ:  my  fingers  upon 
his  throat,  until  his  breathing 
changed  into  a  short  spasmodic 
hiss,  **I  have  you  now!  Either 
release  me  this  moment,  without 
one  second's  delay,  or,  by  the  Eter- 
nal, I  shall  strangle  you  on  the 
spot !  "  ^  Let  me  go ! "  he  replied, 
"you  are  killing  me — only  let  me 
go,  and  you  are  free !  " 

I  bounded  to  my  feet,  still  re- 
taining a  strong,  though  less  pain- 
ful grasp  upon  my  jailor,  threaten- 
ing to  brain  him  without  the  slight- 
est ado,  if  he  ventured  to  escape. 

"Now,  sir!  release  me!"  The 
wretch  took  a  small  iron  key  from 
the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
unlocked  the  manacles  with  which 
I  had  been  confined. 

So  soon  as  I  felt  myself  at  liber 
ty,  I  seized  my  companion  more 
fiercely  than  before,  and,  although 
he  was  a  person  of  powerful  frame, 
dragged  him  bodily  up  from  the 
wine-vault,  as  I  afterwards  discover- 
ed my  pla'-e  of  durance  to  be,  and 
confronting  him  in  the  honest  day- 
light which  flashed  cheerily  upon 
me,  sternly  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  the  treatment  to  which  I 
had  been  subjected.  The  man^s 
answer  was  strange  enoujjh. 

"  Is  that  your  property  ? "  he  in- 


quired, pulling  a  cambric  handker- 
chief from  his  bosom,  and  extend- 
ing it  towards  me. 

"  It  18  my  property,"  I  replied. 

"And  the  initials — the  initials! 
what  do  they  signify  ?  Your  n;«nie, 
sir,  for  God's  sake  your  name  !" 

*'My  name  is  La  Roi-he — Agus- 
tus  Edward  La  Ro<he  !  " 

The  effe<:t  of  this  announcement 
seemed  to  me  miraculous.  The 
tall,  athletic  man,  to  whom  I  had 
made  so  natural  a  communication, 
started  back  with  an  indcs^'ribable 
gesture  of  fear  and  loathin*^,  and 
uttering  one  sharp  shriek  of  an- 
guish, fell  at  my  feet,  rigid — ^inani- 
mate—^eorc?. 

The  explanation  of  this  myste- 
rious narrative,  which,  let  me  as- 
sure the  reader,  is  not  a  fiction^  for 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  every  word  of 
it,  was  revealed  to  me  sonie  days 
subsequent  to  the  singular  catas- 
trophe which  I  have  recorded. — 
The  explanation  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

Many  years  before  the  date  of 
my  story,  a  gentleman  of  French 
extraction  owned  the  gloomy  old 
mansion  in  which  I  accidentally 
sought  shelter  on  the  tempestuous 
March  evening  of  1 75-.  The  pro- 
prietor's father  was  a  certain  Mon- 
sieur Auguste  La  Roche,  who  had 
left  his  country  upon  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Burning  with  a  sense  of  the  ty- 
ranny from  which  he  had  esi-aped, 
M.  La  Roche,  with  a  ret-kless  de- 
sire to  leave  the  despotisms  of  con- 
vention, and  (so  calle^l)  legitimate 
monarchy  far  behind  him,  pene- 
trate<l  into  the  back  woods  and 
with  the  remains  of  a  regal  for- 
tune, settled  moodily  down  amid 
the  solitude  of  a  remote  and  savage 
wilderness.  His  family  <ionsisted 
of  twin  children,  both  of  them 
boys,  and  the  {infant  daughter  of  a 
dear  triend,  who  had  perished  in 
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the   civil    wars  of  that    unhappy 
period. 

Madame  La  Roche  hail  died 
some  months  before  her  husband's 
departure  from  Francie.  The  young 
La  Roches'  grew  up,  tflll,  vigorous, 
and  manly,  well  skilled  in  wood- 
craft, and  with  considerable  gener- 
al information  derived  from  their 
father,  who,  himself  a  s(*holHr,  faith- 
fully grounded  them  in  the  "  hu- 
manities," and  whatever  else  was 
then  considered  necessary  to  the 
education  of  a  gentleman. 

Emily  Montaign,  the  old  man's 
ward,  matured,  as  the  years  passed, 
into  a  maiden  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Louis  and  his  brother  Augustus 
Blward  La  Roche  both  very  natur- 
ally fell  in  love  with  her.  In  the 
course  of  time  what  liad  been  a 
mere  boyish  fancy  assumed  the 
most  passionate  strength  and  earn- 
estness. The  brothers  became 
deadly  rivals,  and  the  hatred  which 
grew  up  between  them,  it  was  ter- 
rible to  witness.  As  for  the  fair 
Emily,  she  could  not  conceal  her 
preference  for  Agustus,  and  that 
the  girl's  love  was  sincere  will  at 
on<'e  be  conceded  when  I  mention 
that  Louis,  being  by  a  few  hours 
the  senior,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
heir  of  his  father'^  estate.  Upon 
tlie  death  of  his  parent  which  oc- 
curred about  the  period  to  which 
I  now  refer,  Louis  formally  offered 
his  hand  to  Emily  Montaign,  and 
was  respectfully,  but  firmly,  refus- 
ed. He  extorted  from  her  a 
haughty  confession  of  her  attach- 
ment to  Augustus,  wliose  cham- 
ber he  instantly  sought,  subject- 
ing him  to  an  unheard  of  indig- 
nity. 

**  Were  you  fifty  times  my  bro- 
ther," exclaimed  the  insulted  party, 
snati-hing  his  rapier  from  the  wall, 
"you  should  answer  for  this!— 
Come  with  me,  sir,  if  you  be  a 
man  !*'  And  Augustus  rushed  out 
of  the  house  like  a  maniac.    Louis 


followed  him  more  calmly,  but 
with  a  deadly  purpose  in  his  soul. 
They  met  in  an  adjacent  garden, 
and  a  ferocious  conflict  took  place. 
At  length,  Agustus  fell,  pierced 
through  the  body,  and  apparently 
quite  dead.  Horrified  by  the  crime 
he  had  committed,  the  survivor 
fled  from  the  scene.  He  aliandon- 
ed  his  home  for  months,  and  when, 
with  partially  disordered  reason,  he 
ventured  to  return,  it  was  only  to 
find  that  Emily  had  disappeared^ 
and  that  his  '^  house  was  left  unto 
him  desolate." 

Led  on  by  a  resistless  fascination 
he  sought  the  garden  in  which  the 
fatal  confli(!t  had  occurre<i,  and 
there,  the  tender  grass  just  sprout- 
ing upon  the  mound,  he  beheld  a 
new-made  grave,  with  a  rude  head- 
stone of  wood,  bearing  the  familiar 
initials  A.  E.  L.,  deeply  carved,  and 
colored,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
dead  man's  blood.  Thenceforth, 
Louis  be(*ame  a  misanthrope.  A 
more  utterly  wretched  creature  ex- 
isted not  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  renounced  his  father's 
faith,  and  espoused  the  strictest 
tenets  of  Romanism.  In  vain  he 
sought  to  exorcise  the  fiend  within 
him  by  fasts,  vigils,  and  cruel  bodi- 
ly torture. 

What,  meanwhile,  had  become 
of  Emily  Montaign  ?  Impelled  by 
a  presentiment  of  evil,  she  sought 
the  garden  not  long  after  the  en- 
counter,  and  there  discovered  her 
bleeding  and  senseless  lover.  Agus- 
tus, although  desperately  wounded, 
still  retained  some  signs  of  life. 
She  used  certain  simple  restora- 
tives, staunched  bis  wounds  as  well 
as  circumstances  admitted,  and 
after  great  difiSculty,  succeeded  in 
conveying  him  to  a  cottage  which 
was  near  at  hand. 

There,  she  nursed  him  until  he 
was  convalescent,  when  they  were 
privately  married.  A  day  or  two 
after  they  left  the  neighborhood^ 
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fiousrht  the  nearest  sea-port,  anci, 
ehiefly  by  the  sale  of  the  wife's 
jewels,  obtained  money  sufficient 
to  carry  them  to  England.  They 
settled  in  Liverpool,  where  Agiis- 
tusi  by  great  good  fortune,  obtain- 
ed a  mercantile  position  sufficient- 
ly profitable  to  yield  a  support  to 
himself  and  his  wife.  Sometime 
in  the  autumn  of  173 — ,  I,  Agus- 
tus  Edward  La  Roche,  the  younger, 
was  born.  At  my  own  request,  I 
was  eriucated  as  an  engineer,  and 
bad  just  attained  my  majority  when 
both  my  parents  died.  After  vain- 
ly trying  to  obtain  any  lucrative 
employment  in  my  native  land,  I 
sailed  for  Virginia,  and  was  engag- 
ed in  a  professional  tour,  when  the 
events  of  this  narrative  occurred. 
I  was  strikingly  like  my  father, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  matter 
of  wonder  that  Louis  La  Roche 
ehould  have  taken  me,  his  nephew, 
for  the  ghost  (permitted  to  reassume 
Its  mortal  body)  of  the  brother, 
whom  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  he 
ha<]  slain  thirty  years  before. 

Everything  tended  to  strengthen 
Lis  suspicions,  and  when  at  length 
I  revealed  my  name  to  his  urgent 
questioning,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  the  catas- 
trophe which  ensued.  Why  I 
should  have  been  dragged,  and 
then  incarcerated,  I  cannot  divine. 


Who  can  account  for  the  vagmriei 
of  a  madman  ? 

A  few  more  points  remain  to  be 
unriddled.  My  father  never  whol- 
ly recovered  from  his  wound.  It 
left  him  with  shattered  nerves  and 
a  morbid  dread  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  now  looked  upon  as  a 
hardened  villain  capable  of  any 
atroiity.  He  determined  to  let 
him  live  in  the  awful  convictioa 
that  he  had  murdered  his  nearest 
kinunan,  and  therefore  he  caused 
a  mound  to  be  erected,  renembling 
the  packed  earth  of  a  grave,  head- 
ed by  the  wooden  cross  which  I  have 
described  as  bearing  his  initials. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
enter  more  minutely  into  my  fami- 
ly history,  or  specially  refer  to  the 
sources  whence  these  various  start- 
ling facts  have  been  derived,  and 
whereby  they  were  finally  combin- 
ed into  a  consistant  record. 

I  would  merely  observe,  in  con- 
clusion, that  /  am  now  the  sole 
proprietor  of  my  uncle^s  once 
gloomy  mansion,  and  that  if  any 
of  my  readers  would  like  further 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth 
of  this  story,  they  have  only  to 
address  a  letter  to  me,  care  of  Geo. 
Washington  Skittleflint,  R<wi.,  box 

8,068,  P h  P.  O.,  and  I  shall 

be  happy  to  give  them  all  the  addi- 
tional information  in  my  power.* 


*  We  are  indebted  for  the  preceding  story  to  the  courteous  attention  of  A^  B. 
La  Roche,  a  grand-son  of  the  gentleman  who  was  mistaken  for  his  father's  ghost. 
Mr.  L.  is  now  residing  in  Portsmouth,  ya.-~[£D. 
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TBOCGHTB   OK    COAL — Alfl>  ITB   FUTTRK   IMPORTANCX. 


Dx  QuiNCXY  says,  in  some  one 
of  his  moUitudinouft  disquisitions, 
tluU  "^the  ancient  test  of  bardi- 
liood  was  tbe  tolerance  of  heat,  as 
in  modern  times  we  consider  it  to 
b«  die  endurance  of  eold,^  It  is 
our  private  opinion,  that,  whether 
this  assertion  be  true  or  iK>t — a 
point  upon  which  we  bate  not 
made  up  our  minds,  nor  do  we  re- 
collect whether  tbe  old  gentleman 
^▼es  satisfactory  authority  for  it— ' 
it  is  our  opinion  that  there  can  be 
alleged  sound  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference* 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  early 
Jews  or  the  primitive  heathens,  had 
aoy  thermometers,  any  methods  of 
roeasnring  heat;  we  wish  they  had 
kad^   (an  awkward    but  correctly 
grammatical   phrase,)  for  we  are 
pefBuaded  that  our  world  is  getting 
steadily  colder,  and   it  would   be 
well  to  be  able  to  prove  it  clearly 
if  it  is  so.    But  one  must  think 
that  the  fire  of  youth  is  gradually 
dying    out  in  this  aged    planet; 
there  is  less  water  and   more  ice 
than  even  in  recent  historical  or 
traditional  times;  there  are  fewer 
active  volcanoes  and  more  extinct 
onea,  and  none  of  the  former  are 
ouite  so  rampant  as  they  used  to  be ; 
Uiere  are  no  living  elephants  with- 
in many  degrees  of  latitude  of  the 
spot,  where  Pallas  found  one  stand- 
ing in  hide  and  hair,  preserved  in 
frozen   snow,  or  of  the  grand  ac- 
cumulation of  tusks    in    Siberia, 
whence  the  Russian  traders  have 
for  so  long  been  bringing  away 
their  profitable  masses  of  ivory,  an 
apparently    inexhaustible    source. 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  fossil 
proo&  existing  in  every  museum  of 
the  residence  of  tropical  animals 
and  plants,  in  regions  now  infinite- 
ly too  cold  for  them. 


It  is  fortunate  that  Morton,  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  hero 
Kane,  saw  the  "  icy  sea  "  wide  wel- 
tering near  the  pole  still  capable 
of  waves  and  motion.  We  will 
wager  an  anM>unt  equal  to  the  paid 
subscriptions  to  RusselPs  Magazine, 
that  the  next  pair  of  eyes  which 
shall  overlook  the  same  Arctic 
space,  will  gaze  upon  a  shining, 
smooth  and  steady  surface,  as  hard 
as  rock  crystal. 

We  are  sorrowful  when  we  con- 
template  the  future  woes  of  our 
coming  posterity.  A  long  and 
dreary  winter  impends  over  them 
all.  The  Esquimaux,  already  fast 
diminishing  under  frost  and  fam- 
ine, will  first  perish  before  it;  the 
Icelander  will  be  astonished  to  find 
the  boiling  water  of  his  Geysers 
losing  its  heat,  until  at  last  it  will 
freeze  in  tbe  midniffht  air,  an  enor- 
mous columnar  iciele ;  the  Laplan- 
der and  the  Reindeer  will  starve 
for  want  of  the  nourishing  moss 
which  sustains  the  one,  and  enables 
it  to  support  with  milk  and  flesh 
the  life  or  the  other ;  and  the  "  ex- 
iles of  Siberia  *'  sharing  the  fate  of 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  his 
sailors,  will  be  found  b^  some  fu- 
ture explorer,  congealed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  various  avocations 
and  duties,  or  like  the  skeletons  of 
Pompeii,  cowering  and  hiding 
away,  not  from  overwhelming 
clouds  of  fiery  dust,  but  from  the 
keen  north  winds  and  the  blinding 
sleet  and  snow.  They  will  be 
found,  that  is,  if  those  doubly  des* 
olate  regions  are  ever  hereafter 
traversed  by  some  hardy  adven- 
turer, who  shall  flounder  thither 
under  the  auspices  of  his  reckless 
government  in  those  times, .as  lav- 
ish of  life  and  wealth  for  some 
then  seductive  and  shadowy  object 
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as  those  of  our  own  generation 
have  been  in  Bear'»h  of  a  northwest 
passage,  which,  if  discovered,  will 
prove,  like  the  complicated  corri- 
dors and  passages  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  mysterious  novels,  to  ^  lead 
to  nothinff." 

"ileat  18  life  and  cold  is  death," 
says  the  Solomon  of  the  American 
system  of  Medicine,  a  truth  too 
obvious  to  be  gainsaid.  Animal 
life  will  grail ually  concentrate  it- 
self more  and  more  toward  the 
tropics,  deserting  the  polar  extrem- 
ities entirely,  and  in  process  of 
time  leaving  even  the  temperate 
zones,  as  they  are  now  called,  to 
the  cheerless  dominion  of  old  Bo- 
reas, with  his  mist  and  hail.  These 
zones  indeed  are  already  beginning 
to  be  almost  uninhabitable  by  man 
and  the  domesticated  creatures 
which  accompany  him  every  where, 
and  without  whom  he  cannot  sub 
sist  During  the  two  past  winters, 
these  have  perished  miserably  in 
vast  numbers,  even  when  tended 
and  sheltered  as  well  as  their 
wretched  masters  could  afford. 
When  the  Esquimaux  eat  their 
dogs,  they  must  die  out  themselves. 
When  our  western  brethren  can 
no  longer  feed  their  cattle  and 
hogs,  thousands  of  whom  have 
sunk  directly  under  the  cohl  of  un- 
exampled bitterness,  ami  thousands 
more  starved  from  its  indirect  ef- 
fect in  lessening  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  nourishment,  they  must  re- 
treat and  emigrate  to  warmer 
regions.  It  is  questionable  wheth- 
er any  portion  of  the  European 
continent  will,  by  and  bye,  be  ten- 
able ;  the  nations  will  all  be  driven 
together  upon  the  low  flat  and 
sunny  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  Southern  America,  leaving  the 
mountains  every  where,  to  lifl.  their 
heads  in  the  solitary  glory  of  their 
glitteiing  glaciers.  Yet  men  will 
make  ijood  fight,  doubtless,  against 
the  ineffable  terrors  of  the  North 


wind,  and  will  persist  in  adhering 
to  to  their  native  homes  as  long  as 
they  can  keep  warm.  In  this  strug- 
gle they  must  have  fuel,  however, 
or  they  will  be  promptly  defeate-l 
"Coffee  is  an  excellent  restorative 
to  a  man  <-hiIleJ  by  exposure,"  says 
Cooper  the  novelist;  but  then  it 
roust  be  hfft  coffee,  and  how  djail 
we  heat  it  without  fire.  Strong 
drink  will  revive  him  that  is  **  rea- 
dy to  perish"  with  cold;  but  it 
cannot  be  distilled  without  fire,  an«i 
a  fire  cannot  be  made  without  fuel. 
Men  will,  therefore,  be  forced  to  con- 
centrate wherever  the  great  store^i  of 
combustible  material  are  <-ollecleJ, 
for  even  the  Sun  of  the  Elquatnr 
will,  in  those  days,  prove  insuffi- 
cient and  ineffectual. 

We  surely  neefl  not  rennind  our 
reader,  of  course  well  informed 
and  readily  apprehensive  of  our 
train  of  thought,  that  the  circum- 
ambient heat  so  indis}>ensahle  to 
our  existence,  does  not  depend  ex- 
clusively by  any  means  upon  the 
great  luminary  from  which  we  de- 
rive so  palpably  a  largo  ^hare  of 
our  warmth  and  light.  We  are 
nearer  to  him  in  winter  than  in 
summer;  we  wer«  quite  as  near  to 
him  last  winter  and  the  winter  pre- 
ceding as  usual ;  he  is  so  many 
millions  of  miles  away,  that  he 
might  almost  as  well  be  nowhere, 
for  certain  portions  of  our  planet 
We  cannot  trust  to  him  as  the  sole 
or  even  as  the  principle  sonrce  of 
our  supply  of  caloric.  He  will 
often  leave  us  shivering  in  the  dark 
if  we  do.  We  must  finti  or  con- 
trive fuel ;  we  must  make  lamps  or 
gas ;  we  must  manufacture  arttfi<:ial 
heat  and  light 

The  materials  fit  for  these  ur- 
geut  nst^s,  combustible  subisUinces, 
are  of  very  different  nature  and 
quality.  They  are  all  denvctl  ulti- 
mately from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  arrange  themselves  under 
two  general   heads  of   Wood  aud 
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Coal,  which  are,  however,  more 
nearly  allied  than  tni^ht  appear  at 
first  sisrht  Peal  and  Turf,  and  the 
few  animal  matters  that  have  been 
in  a  limited  way,  employed  as  fuel, 
are  of  no  great  importance  in  our 
present  discussion. 

The  amount  of  wood  now  grow- 
ing or  to  grow  hereafter  on  the 
earth^s  surface,  is  destined  to  be 
rapidly  consumed  wherever  a  dense 
population  shall  collect  itself;  the 
demand,  un<ler  such  circums!ance8, 
as  maltlius  maintained  of  food  must 
soon  outrun  the  supply.  In  some 
hot  countries  to  be  sure,  the  exube* 
rant  fresh  vegetation  seems,  at  the 
present  day,  to  present  an  exhaust- 
less  resource.  But  observers  in- 
form us  that  the  desert  is  every 
'where  spreading  its  barren  sands ; 
the  prairies  are  extending  them- 
selves in  all  directions ;  a  fire  in 
the  woods  will,  in  a  few  hours  de- 
stroy acres  and  square  miles  of 
tree-life,  and  this  desolation,  some- 
times permanent,  is  always  of  slow 
remedy,  defying  the  efibrts  of  years 
to  restore  what  was  lost  in  a  day ; 
nay  some  affirm  that  such  resora- 
tion  never  occurs. 

If  we  inquire  farther  wo  shall 
find  that  rivers,  even  of  the  largest 
size,  can*y  less  tribute  to  the  ocean 
than  of  old;  that  in  all  inhabited 
countries,  the  smaller  streams  are 
known  to  have  diminished  in  depth 
and  breadth,  as  the  trees  are  cut 
away  upon  their  banks,  the  forests 
waste  away  near  them  for  want  of 
water  at  their  roots;  the  terraces 
and  lower  shores  of  our  great  lakes 
show  that  they,  also,  are  subsiding 
and  rains  are  becoming  less  and 
less  abundant  every  lustrum.  Thus 
in  a  regular  series  of  causes  and 
and  effects,  we  tra<*e  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  wood  and  water 
from  the  Globe  who«e  surface  they 
vivify  and  adorn.  The  time  will 
come,  no  matter  how  remote,  when 
the  chill  and  and  plains  of  Hin- 


dostan  will  be  stripped  of  their 
jungles,  and  the  vast  deltas  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus  and  the  Bur- 
ram  pooter,  resemble  the  bare 
heaths  or  the  mosses  and  peat  bogs 
of  Scotland  and  Norway.  Unfur- 
nished with  the  hemlo(!k,  pines  and 
firs,  which  still  linger  in  the  inhos- 
pitable North  and  will  not  bear 
migration,  the  children  of  the 
equator  will  be  driven  to  depend 
on  the  few  hardy  classes  of  plants, 
found  under  the  line,  such  as  the 
ferns  and  grasses;  for  the  baobab 
and  the  palm,  the  leak  and  the 
mohogany,  will  soon  disappear  for 
want  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
their  extermination  will  not  be  long 
delayed. 

We  confess  that  we  look  forward 
with  profound  regret  and  serious 
misgivings  to  the  period  when  all 
the  wood  shall  have  been  burnt  up. 
That  period,  we  know  must  come ; 
delayed  in  some  regions  by  the  re- 
sisting character  of  the  native 
trees;  protra<!(ed  in  others  by  eco* 
nomical  foresight  and  prudent  care, 
but  inevitable  everywhere.  It  is 
true,  there  are  other  resources  of 
which  we  shall  speak  below,  but  we 
are  reluctantly  driven  to  them. 
We  delight  in  the  pictures  of  the 
"days  that  are  past"  when  the 
yule  log  of.  our  forefathers  was 
dragged  by  the  strength  of  stout 
hands,  and  with  the  loud  shouts  of 
happy  voices,  into  the  great  chim- 
ney, where  its  burning  cin<lers  dif- 
fused a  glow  over  the  wide  circle 
of  merry  Christmas  revellers. — 
And  in  the  great  hall  fireplace  in 
the  country,  what  pleasure  to  hear 
the  welcome  of  the  roaring  blaze, 
and  see  every  face  around  gleam- 
ing in  the  fierce  flame  with  hearty 
hospitality.  There  is  no  fuel  on 
earth  to  compare  with  the  hard 
and  heavy  pine  knot,  rich  and  res- 
inous, whose  flashing  red  and  yel- 
low fire  carries  with  it  such  intense 
illuminating  power,  with  such  ve* 
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hement  and  ^niftl  warmth.  No ! 
there  is  nothing  like  the  fat  light- 
wood.  If  we  were  sure  of  a  con- 
stant and  abundant  supply  of  it 
on  the  voyage  or  the  journey,  we 
should  be  '*  ready  and  willing "  to 
accompany  CapL  McClure  or  Dr. 
Rae,  in  the  projected,  but  hopeless 
and  irrational,  expedition  in  search 
of  the  possibly  discoverable  relics 
of  Sir  John  Franklin^s  party. 

But  when  all  the  forests  of  the 
earth  are  reduced  to  ashes,  hickory, 
chesnut,  oak  and  pine,  and  the  last 
turf  peat  has  mouldered  away,  there 
will  still  remain  for  fuel  unmeas- 
ured and  perhaps  immeasureable 
beds  of  Coal,  some  of  which  will 
probably  remain  unconsumed  to 
swell  the  glories  of  the  last  great 
conflagration.  From  these  will  be 
derived,  meanwhile,  the  resources 
destined  to  sustain  the  declining 
existence  of  the  human  race,  then 
past  its  culminating  point  and  sink- 
ing in  universal  decay.  In  their 
efforts  to  avoid  extinction,  they  will 
collect  over  and  around  the  coal 
beds,  the  vast  mines  of  combusti^ 
ble  material  which  will  furnish 
them  the  means  of  living.  The 
'  oourse  of  improvement,  civilization 
and  ^progress"  so-called,  has  al- 
ready shewn  a  tendency  to  prepare 
for  this  emergency,  of  which  we 
have  been  warned  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  blind  but  infallible  in- 
stinct. England  has  almost  be- 
come independent  of  climate  and 
season.  The  triumphant  success 
of  the  hot  house  gardens,  gives  her 
wealthy  citizen  the  pine  apple  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  peach  of  Per- 
sia and  the  grape  of  Damascus,  in 
the  most  luscious  excellence,  forced 
at  will  under  her  dim  sun  and  in 
her  foggy  atmosphere.  The  vine 
land  of  the  Berserkers,  our  "  down 
east  ^  country,  whose  bleak  winds 
are  fatal  to  almost  all  fruit,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  which,  if  we  be- 
lieve old  stories,  it  produced  in 


such  glory,  as  to  give  name  to  its 
now  cold  and  barren  ^orea,  fbr^ 
nishes  artificially  under  glasR,  and 
by  well  adjusted  and  properly  di^ 
fused  air  heated  by  coal  firesi,  such 
clusters  as  would  put  to  shame  the 
trophies  brought  by  the  spies  from 
the  promised  land. 

1l>o  not  these  familiar  facts  fore- 
shadow the  coming  future  both  in 
its  gloom  and  sunshine  f  We  re- 
member the  time,  in  our  long-faded 
youth,  alas !  when  the  air  of  spring 
was  redolent  here,  where  we  are 
writing  this  bleak,  chilly,  dreary 
June  day,  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  sweet  orange  flower.  Here,  too, 
leaning  from  our  window,  we  have 

{>luck6d  from  amidst  the  dark  fb- 
iage  of  the  tree  its  rich,  ripe,  jai<^, 
golden  globes  in  autumn.  How 
different  the  case  now  1  how  sadly 
has  the  climate  deteriorated  I  Even 
in  Florida  the  groves  are  perishing 
with  quick  and  irreversible  decay  ; 
the  tree — ^native  there,  was  it  not! 
— *has  lost  so  much  of  its  original 
vigour  that  it  can  no  longer  con- 
tend against  the  ravages  of  a  petty 
parasite,  incapable  of  inflicting  in- 
jury upon  a  healthy  and  sturdy 
trunk.  Let  us  suppose  this  gra- 
dual encroachment  of  inclemency 
of  climate  to  go  on  with  unchecked 
steadiness,  exterminating  one  after 
another  the  vegetable  tnbes,  in  the 
successive  ratio  of  their  hardinesB 
or  capacity  of  resistance  to  cold  or 
dependence  upon  genial  degrees  of 
heat.  It  matters  not  how  long 
a  series  of  years^  of  centuries,  or 
of  ages  the  process  may  require. 
The  period  will  at  last  arrive,  a 
million  of  yean  or  a  million  of 
hours  hence,  (all  measurements  of 
time  count  for  litUe  in  eternity,) 
when  men  must  subsist  entirely 
upon  artificial  heat^  if  upon  any 
terms  they  are  permitted  to  pro- 
tract the  duration  of  the  race.  Not 
only  will  their  peaches,  pine  i^ 
pies,  pears^  oranges  and  strawber. 
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lies  be  f^irced  under  careful  shelter 
and  in  hot  houses,  but  their  verj 
breadstuifs,  their  wheat,  rye  and 
maize,  their  sauces,  condiments, 
spices  and  sugars,  their  potatoes, 
peanuts,  beans  and  cabhsges  will 
be  made  to  grow  in  great  crystal 
pala<^  or  immense  Sydenham 
winter  gardens,  or  fields  heated  by 
subterranean  fires,  factitious  imita- 
tions of  the  Solfaterra,  where  fat 
aheep  shall  he  fed  on  forced  turnip, 
for  their  wool  and  mutton,  and 
cowa  for  their  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  on  forced  grass  and  hay. 

How  long  the  world  will  be  able 
to  get  along  on  these  terms,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  say.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  but ''  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,''  and  the  in- 
genuity of  our  Yankee  bretheren 
will  exult  in  such  a  wide  field  to 
expatiate  in.  Coal  is  heavy  and 
trans[K>rtation  costly,  and  th^^e 
will  be  much  contest  for  propin- 
quity to  Newcastle,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Cumberland,  Cloverhill,  Potts- 
ville,  Mauch' Chunk  and  Deep 
River, but  as  knowledge  and  science 
improve,  locomotion  and  transpor- 
tation must  become  more  and 
more  easy,  and  thus  the  circles 
crowding  around  these  coal-depos- 
ites  will  be  larger  and  better  ac- 
commodated than  we  can  now  con- 
ceive to  be  possible. 

We  take  for  granted  that  our 
readers  know  as  well  or  better  than 
we  do  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
coal  beds  and  **  coal  measures,''  and 
coal  deposites.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  comprehend  how  ferns  and  other 
vegetable  matters  came  to  be  char- 
red in  these  immense  masses  and 
long  drawn  out  veins;  nor  how 
and  under  what  pressure  they  came 
to  be  so  tightly  packed,  so  hard 
and  heavy  as  we  find  them  now. 
A  question  arises  as  to  the  differ- 
ence of  quality  in  these  several 
collections,  and  whether  there  was 
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in  the  original  materials  the  same 
variety  as  we  find  now  in  the  de- 
grees of  combustibility.  Some  coal 
we  know  is  almost  as  slow  to  take 
fire  and  bum  as  slate.  All  anthra- 
cites catch  very  reluctantly,  and  go 
out  readily  unless  in  a  strong 
draught.  That  which  is  found  in 
Rhode  Island  is,  indeed,  called  coal 
by  courtesy  merely,  as  being  some- 
what less  incombustible  than  asbes- 
tos, and,  indeed,  might  be  made 
use  of  for  the  furnace,  hearth,  vent 
and  chimney  of  a  volcano.  On 
the  other  hand  the  bituminous  spe- 
cies makes  a  very  good  torch,  and 
cannel  coal  especially  blazes  at 
once  when,  held  near  a  flame.  We 
have  often  inquired  its  etymology; 
unde  derivatur  cannel  ?  Is  it  not 
a  vulgarism  for  **  candle  ? " 

We  have  been  long  observant 
of  the  changes  and  subsiitutions 
of  «ne  kind  of  fuel  for  another  in 
this,  our  ancient,  well-beloved,  na^ 
tive  city  of  Charleston.  We  re- 
collect the  time — alas  I  for  our 
gray  hairs — when  we  did  not  know 
of  any  other  than  a  wood  fire. 
Then  our  level  hearths  glowed  with 
the  fat  li^htwood,  and  the  brightly 
burning  nickory  and  the  slow  con- 
suming oak.  Then  the  axe  gave 
employment  to  hundreds  of  sturdy 
negroes  in  the  neighboring  forests, 
and  the  saw  and  ^  horse  "  afforded 
occupation  and  support  to  the  aged 
and  comparatively  feeble  at  our 
doors  and  within  our  enclosures. 
Then,  the  chill  morning  air  rung 
all  around  with  the  musical  cry  of 
the  chimney  sweep,  now  so  seldom 
heard  comparatively,  as  *'  crawling 
like  snail  reluctantly"  along  he 
sought  for  a  job,  or,  having  found 
and  half  completed  one,  "crowed 
like  Chanticleer,"  perched  upon 
the  outlet  of  some  tall  chim- 
ney. 

The  ships  that  came  hither  from 
Great  Britain  for  our  cotton  and 
rice,  soon  fell  into  the  custom  of 
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bringing  us,  partly,  at  least,  as  bal- 
last, and  at  no  very  high  rate  of 
cost,  the  "  sea  coal "  of  old  Eng- 
land, always  the  favorite  fuel  of  the 
emigrant  from  the  old  country.— 
The  use  of  this  valuable  article 
Boon  became  common.  •  All  houses 
of  any  pretension  in  the  city  were 
furnished  with  grates;  and  the 
cheerful  blaze  and  genial  and  very 
manageable  fire  which  it  made, 
recommended  it  to  all  who  could 
afford  it.  But  for  the  distance  of 
the  supply  and  its  occasional  and 
increasing  irregularity,  it  would 
have  grown  into  universal  and  ex- 
clusive use.  Our  lamentable,  per- 
haps unavoidable,  commercial  de- 
pendence upon  New  York,  and  the 
consequent  uncertainty  of  direct 
voyages  from  England  to  this  port, 
augmented  the  price  of  the  article, 
and  shook  the  confidence  of  thi) 
housekeeper.  Wood  fires  were 
never  abandoned,  therefore,  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  resumed  more 
generally  again  after  a  time,  when 
the  discovery  or  invention  of  easy 
and  economical  modes  of  burning 
anthracite,  which  was  found  in  pro- 
digious abundance  and  of  good 
quality  in  Pennsylvania,  brought 
this  cheerless  but  convenient  varie- 
ty of  fuel  into  our  houses.  Of  late 
it  has  constituted  our  principal 
supply,  and  thousands  of  tons  are 
employed  annually  in  our  houses 
and  kitchens. 

We  cannot  help  approving  of 
anthracite,  but  we  do  not  take  to 
it.  We  are  fond  of  blaze,  fiame, 
and  crackle.  We  dote  on  domes- 
tic pyrotechny.  Like  good  Catho- 
lic Oh  ristians,  civilized  Chinese,  and 
simple  children,  #e  take  delight  in 
fireworks  of  all  lively  kinds  from 
the  flashes  of  summer  midnight 
lightning  or  the  sublime  flame  jets 
of  a  volcano,  or  the  casting  of  a 
bed  plate  for  an  ocean  steamer,  or 
the   festal  illumination  of  Pisa  or 


of  St.  Petei^B  at  Rome,  down  to  a 
Bengal  blue  light,  or  a  line  of 
torches  at  a  Mississippi  wood  pile, 
a  sky  rocket,  a  serpent,  or  a  Cathe- 
rine wheel. 

A  dull,  changeless,  reddish  glare, 
hot  and  dry,  fanned  into  existence 
by  the  dark  suffocation  of  a 
"  blower,"  which,  when  taken  offj 
is  sure  to  bum  the  carpet  or  scorch 
somebody^s  fingers,  and  once  set 
agoing  keeps  itself  up  at  a  weari- 
some and  monotonous  average,  ex- 
citing no  attention  and  requiring 
no  care  for  some  long  hours — this 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  "red  ash" 
fire.  If  it  goes  out  unhappily  by 
your  forgetful ness,  a  thing  not  un- 
likely, as  it  demands  so  little  cur- 
rent notice,  you  will  have  a  hard 
fight  to  get  it  alight  again — freez- 
ing before  you  succeed  and  sim- 
mering when  you  have  succeeded. 
Nor  will  you  find  it  easy  to  man- 
age the  degree  of  heat  to  your 
wish  in  moderate  weather,  being 
forced  to  comply  with  the  exigen- 
cy that  requires  a  considerable 
mass  to  be  burnt,  together  with  a 
fierce  draught,  or  resort  to  the  use 
of  a  small  stove  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  ventilation  without 
which  there  can  be  neither  health 
nor  comfort. 

We  never  understood  the  com- 
mercial reasons  that  prevented  our 
resorting  to  the  mines  which  sup- 
ply Richmond  and  Baltimore  with 
their  bituminous  coal,  while  we  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  and  even 
from  Nova  Scotia,  an  article  not 
at  all  preferable.  We  ourselves 
with  some  delay  and  difficulty,  ob- 
tained it  from  both  the  sources 
named,  and  found  it  of  admirable 
quality.  But  there  was  no  one 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  our 
opportunities  of  procuring  it  were 
few  and  far  between.  It  seemed 
to  us  nearly  as  good  as  the  best 
English  Cannel  and  far  inferior  to 
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it  in  price,  while  It  was  decidedly  se  as  to  bom  eitber  slowly  or  fast 

superior  to  all  other  trans- Atlantic  as  yoa  choose   to  let  in  air  with 

varieties.  the  poker ;  and  is  very  decent,  leav- 

Quite  recently  an  excellent  coal  ing  very  little  cinders  or  ashes.     It 

iias  been  discovered,  or  rather  re-  makes  a  very  choice  cake,  too,  and 

discovered    by  the    geolo^rists  of  is  well,  adapted  for   culinary  pur- 

Korth   Carolina.     It    seeras    that  poses. 

the  existence  of  coal  in  the  conn-       Best  of  all,  perhaps,  it  lies  very 

ties  acljoining   our  own   State  on  accessible  to  ns,  and  the  line   of 

the  Pee  Dee  and  in  the  neighbor-  rail  road  from  Cheraw  to  the  de- 

bood   of  Deep  River,  was  known  posites,  projected  and  about  to  be 

to  our  anti-revolntionary  masters,  bailt,  will   bring  it  to  us  in  any 

who  were  about  to  avail  themselves  amount,  and  at  a  rate  of  cheapness 

-of  the  knowledge  when  the  war  of  that  will  altogether  set  aside  any 

independence  broke  out    This  coal  from   Anthracite,  Orrel   or    New- 

is  highly  bituminous  and  very  free  castle.    Our  forests  will  henceforth 

"trom    sulphur ;    catches    quickly,  be  spared  to  adorn  the  landscape 

•even   at  the   flame  of  a  candle ;  and  furnish  warmth  to  the  dwell- 

^ums  brightly  with  cheerful  flame  ings  of  the  rustic  poor  aud   the 

«Mid  g>ewrng  heat;  cakes  readily,  isolated  planter. 


RETIRBMENT. 

The  truth  is  trHe  'upon  &  thotisand  lips, 
That  wisdom  is  a  child  of  sorrfiw ;  but 
How  few  (iivioe,  that  she  as  often  smiles 
■Upon  the  bosom  of  a  thotightfnl  bliss; 
My  gentle  fViend  !  I  hold  no  creed  so  fahe 
As  that  which  dares  to  teach  that  we  are  bom 
«For  battle  only,  and  thilt  in  xhb  life. 
The  soul  if  it  would  bftm  with  star-like  poweK» 
Must  needs,  forsooth,  be  kindled  by  the  sparks, 
Struck  from  the  shock  i3f  clanhing  httman  hearts. 
Oh!  come!  oar  lonely vhome  is  waiting  there— 
Nor  praise,  nor  blame  shall  reach -us,  save  what  lev* 
Of  knowledge  for  itself,  shall  haply  wake 
In  our  Own  bosoms:  come.'  and^we  will  build 
A  wall,  of  qaiet  aims  and  pleasant  books, 
Betwixt  us  and  the  hard  and  bitter  world. 
•At  times— for  need  we  ndl  be  anchorkes— 
•Some  healthful  magakine,  and  now  and  then. 
An  old'Gazette-^no  partican  of  coarse— 
■Shall  light  our  pipes  and  candles;  bat  to  wars, 
Whether  of  words  or  weapons,  we  shall  be 
Deaf-'^o,  we  twain  shall  pass  away  our  time, 
\Bven  as  a  pair  of  happy  lovers,  who. 
Alone,  within  some  tranquil  garden  bower. 
With  a  clear  night  of  stars  abi^e  their  heads 
Just  hear,  between  their  kisses  and  their  talk. 
The  tumult  of  a  tempest  rolling  tbroagh 
A  chain  of  neighboring  mountains— 4hey,  awhile 
Pause  to  admire  a  flush,  tliat  only  shews 
The  smile  upon  their  faces,  but  fall  soon, 
Turn  with  a  quick,  glad  impulse,  and  perhaps, 
A  conscious  wile  that  brings  them  closer  yet. 
To  dally  with  their  own  fond  hearts,  and  play 
With  the  sweec  flowers  that  blossom  at  their  feet. 
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How  rich  and  glowing,  and  full  of 
nddy  life,  is  this  delicioos  season  T  this 
pause,  as  it  were,  between  the  buoyant 
maidenhood  of  Junor  and  the  more  set-- 
tied  and  matronly  splendor  of  the  volup- 
CUOU8  Aagost !  Let  utr  divesC  oarselves, 
gentle  reader,  of  the  yokes  of  toil  and 
custom,  let  as  leave  the  tamultnouA  city 
with  its  din  of  Mammon,  and  jargon  of 
sharp  tongues  behind  us,  and  under  the 
shade  of  grey  hospitable  oitks,  or  by  the 
brink  of  shadoiived  streams  and  secluded 
fountains,,  catch  somewhat  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  our  first  youth  frvim  communion 
with  the  full  youth  of  nature.  Hate 
yeu  ever  b<^  clearly  realised  before  that 
nature  is  indeed  our  mother?  Imper* 
iect  symoRthies  she  may  have  awakened 
in  us  by  her  soblimer  moods  and  aspects,- 
bat  it  is  only  throagh  the  currents  of  the 
genial  Summer,  that  she  thrills  us  with 
die  deep  love  of  her  living  heart.  We 
are  drawn  to  her  bosom  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  maternal  passion.  The  hard 
scales  of  conventi<m  fall  from  off  otir 
eyes,  and  with  ** purged  vision"  we  are 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  holy  myste* 
ries,  and  ear  ears  attuned  Co  the  music  of 
sweetest  hopesr  Life  anddeath !  how  im- 
penetrable a  veil  envelopes  their  solemn 
secrets,  while  we  move  only  among  our 
fellow  men,  but  it  is  not  all  dark  and 
cold,  and  mournful  to  Him,  for  whom 
the  '"kills  have  a  language,  and  the  stars 
harmonious  influences,"  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  said, 

—  '•'The  pulse  of  ^w  upon  the  grass 
keeps  his  within  its  number^ 

And  silent  shadows  from  the  trees  re- 
fresh him  like  a  slumber." 

Last  autumn  we  stood  beneath  these 
very  trees,  the  earth  a  carpet  of  withered 
leaves,  aid  the  hursh  North-western 
winds  surging  among  the  heavy  branches ^ 
and  blighting  whatlittle  of  life  and  verdure 
had  lingered  thus  long  upon  the  scene. 
Could  we  have  imagined  aught  more 
desolate  7  And  here  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months  we  stand  again,  surrounded 
by  a  chorus  of  glad  voices,  the  voices  of 
bird,  and  breeze,  and  stream,  and  forest, 
refreshed  by  the  odors  of  wild  roses,  and 
the  queenly  laurel  flowers,  great  canopies 
of  green  rustling  above  our  heads,  and 
all  earth  and  heaven  flushed,  teeming, 
radiant  with  vitality,  tempered   by  the 


hazy  air  which  hangs  over  the  whole  like 
an  atmosphere  of  dreams.  la  a  laxory 
of  quiet  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  poleaC 
spell  of  the  season,  and  muse  and  moral' 
ize,  and  walk  among  visions  tha-t  rise  uih 
bidden,  and  commime  with  phantasies  of 
Che  past,  or  the  unformed  akape»  which 
flit  raii*ty  and  pallid  about  the  depths  of 
the  time  tn  come.  Whom  the  worid  would 
sting  with  its  sharpest  satire,  that  unfor' 
tuTiate  it  calls  a  dreamer ;^  but  there  is  wiff' 
dom  even  in  a  day-dream,  flinci  in  the  patk» 
of  aimless  speculation,  truth  someuoie* 
strays  lovingly  beside  us,  and  whispers 
strange  words  of  peace  and  joy* 

In  Autumn  we  think  of  the  graves  of 
our  beloved,  and  the  ""Conqueror  WonA^** 
writhes  cunningly  into  our  fancies,  trail-' 
ing  the  mould  and  gleaming  through  the 
dull  glow  of  the  chamel;  but  now  it  it 
upon  the  "  resurrection  and  the  life,"  the 
re-vivification  and  renewal  of  the  beauty 
that  has  vanished"— and  the  sonl-crvasures 
of  fidth  and  tenderness  that  vaniabed 
with  it,  that  we  delight  to  pAnder,  till 
hope  grows  strong,  and  winged  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  belief,  and  from  the  land 
of  ciuud  and  shadow  we  gather  a  vigor, 
and  trust,  and  freshness  of  the  spirit^ 
which  the  beaten  highways  of  the  worid 
can  never  give. 

"Man  doth  not  yield  him  uoto  the 
angels,  nor  unto  death  utterly,  save 
throagh  the  weakness  of  his  feeble  will,'^ 
but  shall  we  yield  ourselves  unto  the 
angels  of  dark  thoughts,  or  to  despon- 
dency, which  IB  the  deaih  of  aspiratioBf 
while  even  in  the  gloom  and  decay  of 
nature,  we  can  look  forward  with  a  con- 
fidence that  laughs  at  ruin,  to  the  ever^ 
lasting  revival  of  the  seasons^  to  the 
gush  and  splendor,  and  gladness  of  the 
present  time,  typified  hi  which  we  per' 
ceive,  not  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  al' 
most  face  to  face  thai  glory  which  never 
wanes  into  autumnal  shadow,  over^old- 
ing  like  the  wings  of  the  Spirit  of  Mercy, 
the  fields  of  immiortal  life^ 


Scarcely  had  we  finished  writing  the 
preceding  sentence,  when  an  exceedingly 
dapper  gentleman,  dressed  in  exquisite 
taste,  with  a  very  silky  moustache,  and 
an  air  of  interesting  langiwr,  strolled 
leisurely  into  our  ofAc^t  and  having  in- 
troduced himself  by  gracefuUy  oSeriog 
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hi*  finiff-box,  handed  us  the  harrowing 
nanrative  which  follows  t 

8DMM1ER ITS    ORBATB8T    i.VN03r- 

ANCE. 

(Ifluatrated  by  em  Adventure.) 

Tt  is  melancholy  at  thist,  the  turning 
point  of  the  seasons,  to  think  upon  the 
loiseries  xhat  await  us  in  the  dreary  sum- 
mer months.  The  hot  days  and  the  en- 
ervating nights,  the  cl<xuds  of  dust  and 
tbe  swarms  of  mosquitoi^^,  the  flies*  the 
bugs,  and  the  vermin  generally,  that  turn 
out  about  July  and  August  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  ihe  power  of  petty  annoyances, 
and  force  upon  us  the  Scripture  injunc- 
tion of  not  despising  "  the  day  of  small 
rfiings."  Were  this  all,  however.,  it 
might  be  borncu  But  it  is  ju>/  alL  Mos- 
quitiies  are  doubtless  less  pleasing  than 
madcal :  flies — though  interesting  under 
a  microscope,  are  offensive  on  a  table, — 
and  bugs,  unless  they  are  gentiine  Sear- 
mbteij  have  but  slight  claims  to  our  re* 
^ard;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  alto- 
gether, inaufierable.  We  have  the  phil- 
osophy to  endure  them, — but  who  can 
^nk  of  the  dog  days,  and  the  cause  that 
originated  the  term,  without  shuddering* 
To  reHect  dvit  thc4"e  nre  hundreds  of  the 
•canine  species,  permitted  in  (ioiiancc  u£ 
iaw  to  wander  about  our  street:^,*  with 
the  iiahility  of  going  mod  at  any  moment 
of  the  day  or  night !  It  is  distressing. 
Our  readers  probably  cannot  appreciate 
the  danger.  Tkey  may  never  have  been 
pursued  by  an  insane  dng.  We  have 
been ;  and  can  assure  xhem  that  the  po- 
sition (if  such  a  word  can  be  appHt'd  to 
a  retreat)  is  terrific.  Imagine  a  gentle- 
man, fond  of  quiet  and  contemning  ex- 
citemcnts^  walking  forth  in  the  cool  of 
a  summer  afternoon  to  enjoy  his  cigar 
and  the  sunset.  What  a  magnificent 
bank  of  clouds  lie  along  the  horitoni 
bow  beautiful  the  sky  1  how  balmly  the 
air  {  how  fi-agrunt  the  earth,  redolent  of 
the  first  dews  of  the  evening !  After  the 
*"  burden  and  heat  of  the  aay,"  this  is 
the  time  for  relaxation,  repose,  revery, 
dreaming.  You  look  at  the  clouds,  and 
foncy  them  anything  you  please — angels^ 
winjrSf  or  the  crown  of  the  sun,  er  spir- 
itual palaces,  or  sublime  armies,  or  the 
night-cap  of  the  Genii— in  short,  what^ 
ever  your  imagination  may  suggest. — 
Then  a  delightful  sensation  of  peace  be- 
gins to  steal  over  you.     Your  thouglKs 


involuntarily  revert  to  Dickens^  deserip- 
tiun  of  his  feelings  aft  Niagara,  though 
as  regards  Niagara  itself  you  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  Dickens 
would  have  described  the  **  nest  pump 
better."  Nevertheless,  as  a  description 
of  peace,  and  apart  from  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  the  occasion  you  confess  to 
the  beauty  of  his  reflections,  because,  at 
the  time,  you  ecporience  something  like 
them  yourself.  Yon  become  poetical.  A 
complete  stanzas  arranges  itself  in  your 
brain.  The  divine  aJUUuM  expands. 
That  "  fine  phreniy,"  jhe  common  herd 
cannot  understand,  takes  possession  of 
your  faculties.  Yon  sit  down  on  a  green 
IcnoU  by  the  side  of  the  mill  pond,  and 
having  produced  a  note  book  and  pencil, 
proceed  to  chnmicle  your  thoughts.  Yon 
are  in  the  middle  f»f  a  sentence*— a  very 
fine  sentence-^when  a  dreadful  cry 
arises  in  the  rear.  What  can  it  be? 
Looking  back  along  the  lane  you  have 
just  traversed,  you  descry  a  miscellane- 
ous crowd  with  sticks  and  pokerb,*pur- 
suiog  something— yon  can't  see  exactly 
what.  The  crowd  is  headed  by  a  man, 
with  a  musket.  As  it  comes  nearer,  the 
cries,  from  a  **  breexy  bass  "  to  a  ehrill 
fiilsetto,  inform  you  that  the  miserable 
bruro  in  front,  tlw5  subject  of  this  hue 
nnA  cnismotion,  is  a  marl  dog.  With 
hair  bristling  and  tongue  drooping,  and 
tail  erect,  and  eyes  burning  like  red  hot 
copper  coins,  the  wretched  animal  dash- 
es towards  you— groivinir  in  size  nnd  fe- 
rocity every  instant,  until  you  are  ready 
to  swear  that  the  cub  of  n  lion  has 
escaped  from  the  menagerie.  Good 
heavens !  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Retreat 
is  cut  ofl*— for  the  mill  pond  is  on  the 
left,  and  the  lane,  already  thronged  to 
overflowing,  stretches  away  to  the  right. 
The  fences,  too,  in  the  neighborhood,  are 
alarmingly  high.  In  the  present  nervous 
state  of  yo«ir  system,  it  is  impossible  to 
leap  them.  Your  pencil  goes  one  way, 
your  note-book  another — and  you  look 
in  agony  to  see  «'hether  you  cnnnot  go  a 
third.  But  the  thing  is  out  of  the  qnes- 
tinn.  By  this  time  the  dog  is  within 
forty  steps  of  the  little  knoll  near  the 
water,  where  a  minute  before  you  had 
been  -under  the  influence  of  the  *'  divine 
afllatus.*'  Lord  deliver  us !  what  is  that 
man  with  the  musket  about  7  The  wretch 
has  absolutely  lifted  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  though  you  are  precisely  in  a 
line  with  him,  (a  mathematician  conld'nt 


•  Nora.— Of  conns  U  1i  wot  to  ths  sfty  of  Charleston,  that  (bo  wrftor  rofbra.  Wo  tske  plossnro  in 
booring  witnoos  to  tho  cflkdeney  of  onr  poHoo  in  tkis  p«rcien]»r,  slnoo  wo  have  had  two  valnablo  dogi,  to 
whom  wo  woro  tonderl^r  atisohod.  roorderod  in  the  neatait  and  mn#t  latlvfactory  manner.  Modern  set- 
«iioo  having  eetflbtSebod  Che  fact,  that  the  old  notion  of  hydrophobia  1i  a  nero  inporstitlon,  wo  eannot  too 
maunalj  adnlrs  ftho  •sismiiiatinf  spirit  maaifeotsd  bjr  oar  eitjr  aaihoriiiss.— [£a. 
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diaw  It  fltraighter,)  and  is  on  Ae  peint  of 
pulling  the  trigger.  Yo»  fitll  on  yo«r 
hands  and  knees,  and  the  bnllet  whistles 
over  you.  There  1  your  la»t  hope  is 
gone !  The  accarsed  cur  (don't  s»pp«se 
die  brute's  species  was  discovered  an  til 
afterwards,)  still  mces  towards  you, — 
just  as  if  Providence  had  placed  yon  on 
that  spot  for  his  especial  behoof  and  ad- 
vantage. Yon  throw  a  last,  hurried,, 
convulsive  glance  around.  How  dread- 
ful to  be  made  dog's  neat  of  I  Is  there 
no  means  of  avoiding  it  7  None  L  nona ! 
•—since,  if  you  junp  into  the  pond,  not 
knowing  how  to  swim,  you  will  be 
drowned — and  if  you  attempt  (he  fences^ 
you  have  an  inward  conviction,  amount- 
ing to  certainty,  that  the  dog  will  seize 
you,  somewhere  about  the  coat  tails,  be- 
fore you  can  get  half  way  over.  You 
run  up  and  down  the  narrow  knoll, 
scarcely  less  mud  than  your  canine  ene- 
my. Now  he  is  upon  you!  Fii-st  he 
rushes  at  the  left  leg — you  lift  it  nimbly 
in  the  air.  Secondly,  he  rushes  at  the 
right— that  is  saved,  also,  by  a  similar 
graceful  and  active  movement.  Lastly ^ 
with  concentrated  fury,  he  assails  both 
legs  at  once.  You  perceive  that  a  bolder 
man«Buvjre  than  the  other  is  necessary  to 
save  you  now.  You  gather  up  you 
strength.  By  an  immense  mascular  ex- 
ertion, you  leap  over  the  dog's  bark,  and 
the  animal,  unable  to  stop  under  the 
crowd  of  steam  natural  to  his  condition^ 
rolls  over  into  the  pond>  and  perishes  in 
the  deep  waters. 

Do  you  wonder,  respected  readers  !— 
•nr  female  readers  especially,  whose 
sympathies  are  always  active— do  you 
wonder  that  after  such  an  adYenture  as 
this,  we  sbould  dread  the  approach  of 
summer  1  That,  after  the  S8tb  of  June, 
we  are  apt  to  resolve  the  '^various 
voices"  of  the  stree«:  into  the  awful 
shouts  of  *'  mad  dog ! — clear  the  way  ! 
—shoo I  him  ! — don't  mind  the  people  in 
front !"  and  other  horrible  vociferations, 
more  worthy  (particularly  the  last  reck- 
less remark)  of  a  heathen  mob,  than  an 
enlightened  congregation  of  Christians  t 
It  does  not  at  all  nflect  our  feelings  in 
this  matter,  that  the  dog,  whose  death 
we  have  described,  was  proved  after* 
wards  to  have  been  in  the  perfect  pos- 
session of  his  senses.  "  How  the  people 
came  to  chase  him,"  said  his  owner  to 
us,  a  day  or  two  after  his  demise,  "  I 
can't  imagine,  unless  indeed  in  his  fond- 
ness (poor  follow  I)  for  worrying  cats,  he 
was  seen  racing  along  the  paventent,  and 
some  timid  person  mistook  his  native 
eagerness  after  game  for  madness.  He 
was  the  best  catter  and  mouse r  I  ever 


bad."    *"  And  the  best  m(jf^,'^  said  ««,. 
feeliag  our  inexpressibles. 


We  are  not  inclined  to  allude  to  our- 
selves, or  to  the  large  measure  oC  fiivor» 
which,  up  to  the  present  time*  J^stnelTa 
Marazme  has  received.  But  the  nddcea 
of  the  June  issue  are  so  numerous  and 
cordial,  and  display  so  deep  an  interest 
ia  our  success,  that  we  feel  bound  again 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  the  press,  and 
to  declare  our  resolution  to  render  the 
Maguxine  still  more  worthy,  as  well  of 
public  support,  as  of  critical  approba^ 
tion. 

The  religious  journals  have  geoeraUj 
been  as  kind  in  their  commendation  as 
the  periodicals  devoted  to  politics,  or 
literature. 

Among  the  notices  of  ovr  last  number, 
we  find  an  article  in  the  Stn^Un  Bap-- 
tuty  fVom  which  we  quote  the  following : 

"  The  present  number  has  a  variety  of 
timely  and  readable  articles.  The  lead- 
er,—on  the  Aggressive  Nature  trf  Chris- 
tianity,— i$  worth  the  price  of  the  gear's 
tubxription^  Though  seemingly  theo- 
logical, it  is  in  the  style  and  spirit  admi- 
rably befitting  a  purely  literary  oi^pui; 
and  is  the  product  of  a  mind  of  the 
highest  order." 


"  Laugh,"  says  a  judicious  journalist., 
who  had  probably,  been  subjected  to 
nrare  impertinence  from  contemporaries^ 
wise  in  their  own  absurd  conceits,  than 
any  man  of  his  age, 'Ma^gh  at  the  tri- 
fling afironts  of  the  literary  eamaiUe,  who 
would  push  themselves  into  notice  by 
the  wanton  depreciation  of  men,  whose 
only  answer  to  them  ma<4t  be— contempt  1 
Jwlge  of  yourself  by  that  respect  you 
have  voluntarily  paid  you.  by  indiriduals 
of  undoubted  integrity  and  discernment, 
and  who  have  no  interest  to  flatter  you. 
Do  not  make  yourself  unhappy,  if  you 
fail  to  meet  with  the  honor  you  deserve 
from  those  whose  esteem  is  worthless  1'* 


Why  are  the  old  dramatists  so  shame- 
fully neglected?  While  everybody  of 
the  slightest  literary  taste  reads  and  pro* 
fcnet  to  admire  Shakspeare— 'his  great 
contemporaries— men  who  are  not  utter- 
ly dwarfed  even  by  comparison  with 
"  the  prodigy  of  our  race,'  have  (allea 
into  disrepute,  and  almost  total  neglect. 

We  propone  occasionally  to  bring  to 
light  in  our  ^*  Editor's  Table,"  specimens 
of  the  vigor,  feeling, and  passion  of  these 
old  writers. 
'    Let  us  begin    with    Beaumont   and 
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Fletcher,  of  whom  Leigh  Hunt  well 
•ays,  "  they  were  possessed  of  a  noble 
mnd  tender  imagination,  of  great  fancy 
•ad  wit,  and  although  they  had  not  the 

Salience  to  construct  a  play  like  Ben 
onson,  yet  tbeir  sen^dbility  and  purer 
vein  of  poetry,  have  set  them  above  him 
even  as  dramatists.  By  the  side  of  merely 
conventional  and  artificial  poets,  they 
are  demi-gods.  They  show  themselves 
of  ethereal  race,  and  as  lyrical  poeU  they 
surpassed  even  Shakspeare." 

And  as  lyrical  poets  we  propose  to  in- 
troduce them.  In  the  midst  of  the  ribald- 
ry, and  downright  folly  of  the  play  en- 
titled **  The  Woman  Hater,'*  occurs  this 
delicious  8ong~H&  song  which,  as  Mr. 
Rttssel  Lowell  would  say,  "  has  a  smack 
of  ambrosia  about  it  :*' 

"  Come  Sleep,  and  with  thy  sweet   de- 
ceiving, 
Lock  me  in  delight  awhile ; 
Let  some  pleasant  dreams  beguile 
AH  my  fancies,  that  from  thence 
I  may  feel  an  influence 
All  ray  powers  of  care  bereaving ! 

II. 
'•  Though  but  a  shadow — but  a  sliding, 
Let  me  know  some  little  joy ! 
We  that  suffer  long  annoy, 
Are  contented  with  a  thought 
Through  an  idle  fancy  terought : 
Oh  I  let  my  joys  have  some  abiding." 

And,  again,  shall  we  not  accept  the 
pathos  of  the  verses  which  follow,  "  as 
we  would  accept  actual  sorrow,  or  the 
tight  of  artless  tears:'* 

"  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yew, 
Maidens  !  willow  branches  bear; 

Say  I  died  true. 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  burled  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth.** 

the  exquisite  cadence  of  which  reminds 
OS  of  Barry  Cornwall's  "  Touch  us  gent- 
ly, gentle  Time.*' 

Here  is  a  beautiful  fragment  of  dm- 
logue  from  the  drama  of  "  Philaster.'* 
Philaster  says  to  Bellario,  who  has  just 
made  an  allusion  to  death : 

Phi. — "  Oh !  but  thou  dost  not  know 

What  'tis  to  die. 

Bel. — Yes  .'  I  do  know,  ray  lord  ; 

'  Tia  less  than  to  be  bom  ;  a  lasting  sleep ; 

A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy  ; 

A  thing  we  all  pursue.     I  know^  besides, 

It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game 

Which  must  be  lost." 


In  the  same  play  we  find  a  description 
of  a  certain  class  of  people— a  promi- 
nent class  we  fancy  everywhere — suf- 
ficiently striking  and  eloquent  to  be 
palmed  off  as  Shakspeare's : 

"They  feed     upon     opinions,   errors, 

dreams. 
And  make  *em  truths — they  draw  a 

nourishment 
Out  of  defamings,  grov  upon  disgraces. 
And  when  they  see  a  viriue  fortified 
Strongly  above   the  batteiy  of  their 

tongues. 
Oh  I  bow  they  cast  to  sink  it ;    and 

defeated, 
[Suul-sick   with    poison,]    s^rt^  the 

monummts, 
Where  noble  names  lie  sleeping — till 

they  sweat. 
And  the  cold  marble  melt:'     *         * 

What  can  be  more  intense  and  pas- 
sionate, yet  tender  and  maidenly  withal, 
than  this  description  of  a  first  love  7 

"  My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue,  and  as  I  did 

grow 
More   and  more  apprehensive,  I  did 

thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  praised ;  but  yet  all 

this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found,  till  sitting  in  my  win- 
dow. 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a 

god, 
I  thought,  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our 

gates; 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  aa 

fast 
As  I  had  puffed  it  forth,  and  sucked 

it  in 
Like  breath.     Then  was  I  called  away 

in  haste 
To  entertain  you.     Never  was  a  man 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre, 

raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I.    You  left  a  kise 
Upon  these  lips  then,  whtch  I  mean  to 

keep 
From  you  forever;    I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above   singing.     After  you  were 

gone 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and 

searched 
What  stirred  it  so ;  alas !  I  found  it— 

love.'' 


Our  clever  contemporary  the  "  York- 
ville  Enquirer,**  alluding  to  the  "  Edi- 
tor*s  Table  **  in  the  June  number  of  this 
magazine,  observes : 

*'  The  defence  of  Bulwer  in  the  Edi- 
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tor's  Table  of  Rasseirs  Magrine  is  just, 
as  it  wa«  deserved.  The  idea  of  com- 
paring^ Thackeray  with  Bultoer  is  simply 
ridtcvlous.  The  cnarao  humor  and  buf- 
foonery  of  the  former  can  never  compare 
with  the  %nvid  wit,  the  eloquence,  &c.,  of 
Balwer's  latest  novels.  "  The  Caxtons" 
IS  worth  nil  «>f  Thackeray's  works  with  his 
lectures  and  admirers  thromn  in .'" 

Now  it  may  possihly  be  inferred  from 
theKe  srntences  that  the  Editors  of  Rus- 
seWs  Magazine  had  themselves  instituted 
a  comparison  between  Thackeray  and 
Bulwer,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  Vanity  Fair."  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  purpose  of  the  arti- 
cle to  which  the  Enqvirer  alludes,  was 
the  emphatic  condemnation  of  all  odious 
compari.^ons  between  the  claims  of  dis- 
tinj^uiiihcd  writers  occupying  wholly  dif- 
ferent fields  of  art.  To  magnify  the 
reputation  of  bne  great  man  by  depre- 
ciating the  powers  «if  another,  is  more 
than  "  simply  ridiculous,"— it  is  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  critical  misdemeanor.  Thin, 
the  Yarkville  Enqvirer^  in  the  face  of 
••our"  earnest  protest  to  the  contrary, 
has  deliberately  proceeded  to  do.  The 
writer  has  in  consequence  committed  a 
monstnius  injustice,  besides  placing 
himself  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the 
aettled  judgment  <if  the  best  portion  of 
the  literary  world.  To  say  that  one  of 
Bulwer's  novels,  (exquisite  as  we  admit 
•'  the  Caxtons  "  to  be,)  is  '*  worth  all  of 
Thackeray's  works — trith  his  admirers 
thrown  in,**  is  certainly  a  bold  assertion. 
Who  arc  Thackeray's  **  admirers  T" 
Any  one  acquainted  the  current  litera- 
ture and  criticism  of  the  times,  must  be 
aware  that  at  one  period  or  another  of 
the  great  satirist's  career,  he  has  extort- 
ed the  deference  and  praise  of  the  wisest 
among  his  contemporaries,  an^  that,  un- 
less all  past  literary  history  is  a  lie,  his 
position  and  immortality  are  assured. 
Were  it  possible  to  "throw"  nil  the 
"admirers"  of  Thackeray  into  any  bal- 
ance established  to  determine  his  place 
in  English  literature,  we  should  have  a 
vnoit  formidable  company,  led  on  by 
Miss  Bronte  and  Fonblanque,  in  England, 
by  Whipple  in  America,  by  all  the  sound- 
er German  critics,  and  by  enlightened  lit- 
erary judgment  everywhere.  Place  these 
"  admirers  "  (to  amplify  the  Enquirers 
■imile,)  together  with  the  pirofound  sa- 
tires of  their  favorite  within  one  scale  of 
the  Balance,  and  "The  Caxtons,"  or 
any  other  single  novel  published  during 
the  present  century  within  the  other,  and 
who  can  reasonably  doubt  as  to  which 
side  would  kick  the  beam? 

Ill  endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  Bui- 


wer,  who  hot  been  foolishly  and  falarlj 
assailed  by  the  ooithem  press,  the  edi- 
tors of  "  Russell's  Magazine ''  must  not 
be  understood  as  anxious  to  abate  '^  one 
jot  or  tittle "  of  the  renown  which  be- 
longs to  his  great  contemporary. 

Every  true  literary  artist  occnpies  bia 
own  domain.  That  domain  should  be 
sacred  from  all  attacks  which  hinge  apoa 
the  poor  logic  of  invidious  comparison. 
The  fabric  of  no  man's  reputation  can  be 
strengthened  by  the  wanton  destructicm 
of  another's  fame.  This  was  the  truth 
which  the  editors  of  "  RuKseirs "  at- 
tempted to  enforce.  Until  it  is  more 
generally  recognised,  how  can  we  expect 
our  periodical  criticism  to  be  cither  just 
or  genial  ?  It  will  continue  to  alternate, 
as  it  always  has  done,  between  detrac- 
tion and  deification. 


There  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world 
whose  religion  is  despair,  and  who«e 
worship  consists  of  an  eternal  wail. 
Whether  visited  by  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity, in  sunshine  or  in  shadow,  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  in  the  chamber  and 
the  market-place,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
forum,  in  bed  or  at  board,  at  the  bridal 
or  the  funeral,  these  long-visaged  gentry 
darken  the  air  with  their  lamentations, 
and  affront  hope,  and  will,  and  energy, 
and  manhood,  and  reason,  with  the  en- 
feebling notes  of  their  wretched  and 
cowardly  snivelling.  They  walk  amongst 
their  blithesome  and  cheerful  fellow 
creatures  the  sombre  prophets  of  wo 
and  disaster.  If  they  relax  their  mus- 
cles, it  is  only  in  a  ghastly  smile.  Their 
laugh,  (if  they  ever  laugh,)  is  convulsive 
and  lugubrious.  When  invited  to  a 
merry-making,  or  a  wedding  festivity, 
they  come  with  down-cast  countenance 
and  dark  mien,  rendered  perhaps  more 
effective  and  inspiriting  by  a  few  ominous 
tears,  which  are  dried  by  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief bordered  with  black.  They 
will  seldom  relieve  you  of  their  pestilent 
presence  until  they  have  fully  exhausted 
their  vast  resources  of  foreboding,  and 
made  y»u — if  possible — as  wretched  a» 
themselves.  It  would  bo  a  "  crowning 
mercy"  if  these  scarecrows  of  society 
could  be  removed  to  some  desolate  island 
in  a  desolate  ocean,  frequented  sole- 
ly by  communities  of  bats,  owls,  newts, 
and  such  like  congenial  companions. 
What  right  have  these  eraasculnie  blas- 
phemers against  the  dignity  and  faith  of 
manhood  to  hang  about  the  energies 
and  cripple  the  action  of  the  brave,  and 
the  steadfast,  who  arc  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  progress  under  the  eye  of  Gad  ? 

Heaven  knows  the  actual  difficultiea-*^ 
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the  present  and  imminent  danf^r*  which 
beset  humanity — are  sufficiently  complex 
and  mighty,  without  being  strengthened 
by  the  defection  of  traitors  from  the 
camp.  We  have  all  a  work  to  perform ; 
let  it  be  accomplished  ere  the  darkness 
come,  wherein  no  man  can  work. — 
"  Recklessness,"  says  an  eloquent  writer 
npon  this  same  theme,  '*  is  a  bad  quality, 
and  so  is  blind  and  extravagant  hope, 
but  neither  is  so  degrading  as  inglorious 
and  inactive  despair."  We  object  to 
the  sniveller,  because  he  presents  the 
anomaly  nf  a  being  toko  has  the  power  of 
motion  without  postering  life  His  insi- 
pid languor  is  worse  than  tumid  strength. 
Better  that  a  man  should  rant  than 
whine.  The  person  who  has  no  bound- 
ing and  buoyant  feelings  in  him,  whose 
check  never  flushes  at  anticipated  good, 
whose  blood  never  tingles  and  fires  at 
the  contemplation  of  a  noble  aim,  who 
hat  no  aspiration,  and  no  great  object  in 
life,  is  only  fit  for  the  hospital  or  the 
band-box.  Into  the  very  blood  and 
brain  of  our  youth  there  should  be  infus- 
ed  eneigy  and  power. 

And  we  would  say  to  the  poor  snivel- 
ler, whether  he  dawdles  in  a  drawing- 
room  or  tottles  in  a  tavern,  in  the  words 
of  the  sagacious  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  : 

"  Produce  !  produce  !  wore  it  but  the 
pittfulcgt  infinUe»imal  fraction  of  a  pro- 
dvd,  produce  it  in  God's  name.  *Tis 
the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee,  out  with 
it  then.  Up !  up !  whatsoever  thy  hand 
findetb  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 


Somebody  has  lately  contributed  to 
the  Newark  Mercury  the  ensuing  pathe- 
tic and  irresistible  lines  on  "  the  death 
of  a  favorite  cat."  Where  is  the  indivi- 
dual so  hard  of  heart,  so  dead  to  all  na- 
taral  sensibility  as  to  be  able  to  read 
them  with  dry  eyes  T 

"  She  died  when  earth  was  fair  beyond 

all  price; 
When  hearts  were    warm  as  her  own 

coat  of  silk ; 
When  people's  houses  seemed  the  homes 

of  mice. 
And  when  life's  cup,  for  her,  overflowed 

with  milk. 
Reared  tenderly,  she  spent  her  few  brief 

years, 
Like  cuts  in  Egypt— sacred,  free  from 

fears- 
Weep  not  for  her ! 

"  Weep  not  for  her !  she's  had  a  peace- 
ful time. 

She  might  have  been  a  sausage  long 
agc»— 

A  muff,  a  fiddle-string ;  but  to  her  prime 


She  hath  arrived  with  an  unniffied  brow; 
Shielded  as  if  she  had  but  one  sweet  life 
Instead  of  nine — kept  from  all  care  and 
strife — 
Weep  not  for  her ! 

"Weep  not  for  her!  she's  now  a   cat 

with  wings: 
Perhaps  a  dweller  in  the  milkyvftiy  ;% 
Purring  with  joy,  amid  nil  purring  things ; 
No  longer  blinded  with  the  light  of  day; 
Where   boys   are   not,   nor   stones,  nor 

tears,  nor  sighs — 
All  dogs  forever  banished  from  her  eyes— 
\Veep  not  for  her ! 


The  masses  at  the  North  read  more 
than  we  do,  but  what  can  be  more  vi- 
cious than  their  literary  taste  ? 

Pn)bably  the  most  popular  book — al- 
ways excepting  the  immaculate  "  Uncle 
T<im  " — which  has  been  iii^ued  from  the 
Northern  press  during  the  lest  three 
years,  is  that  queer  compound  of  vulgar- 
ity and  superficial  smartness,  whirh  bears 
the  title  of  *'  Fern  Leaves  !  "  Here  is 
a  sitecimen  of  the  "  Fern  "  style.  **  Fan- 
ny" is  expressing  her  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  for  saying  thnt'*a  husband 
mny  kill  his  wife  graHunlly,  and  iw  no 
more  questioned  than  the  grand  Seignor 
who  drowns  a  %lave  at  midnight." 

*'  I'm  on  the  marrow  bones  of  my  soul 
to  you,  A#r.  Thackeray — I  honor  you  for 
*  turning  State's  e\'idenre  '  against  your 
own  culprit  sex.  If  there's  any  little 
fa%'or  I  can  do  for  you,  such  as  getting 
you  naturalized,  (for  you  are  a  sight  too 
cute  and  clever  for  an  Englishman,)  I*U 
fly  round  and  get  the  documents  made 
out  for  you  to-morrow." 

The  ingenious  conceit  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  *'  Pm  on  the  marrow  bones  of 
my  soul  to  you"  &c.,  would  certainly 
delight  Thackeray  if  he  could  see  it,  as 
would  also  the  polite  assurance  that  he 
(Thackeray)  is  "  a  sight  too  cute  and 
clever  for  an  Englishman^"  which  decla- 
ration, we  take  it,  is  the  Hcmc  of  deli- 
cate and  considerate  compliment.  The 
*'Fem  style  "  has  sometimes  been  called 
**  unique,"  and  sometimes  *'  witty."  Per- 
haps it  may  possess  both  these  qualities, 
but  we  fear  it  will  be  more  appreciated 
in  the  end  by  gentlemen  of  the  *'  Dum- 
mie  Dunnaker"  school,  than  those  who 
move  in  less  enlightened  circles.  "  I'm 
on  the  marrow  bones  of  my  soul "  is  cer- 
tainly elegant  enough  to  be  spoken  in 
the  renowned  "  Mug"  tavern  itself, 
where — in  "  Dummie's  "  own  words— 
"  arter  all,  though  you  'as  a  mixture  like, 
I  does  not  know  a  halehouse  where  a 
cove  is  better  hentertained,  nor  meets  of 
a  Sunday  more  illegant  company." 
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The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte^  antJutr  of 
"  Jane  Eyre,"  "  Shirley,"  and  "  VU- 
lette,"  By  E.  C.  Ga«kell,  author  of 
"  Mary  Barton,"  "  Ri^h,"  JfC,  in  2 
vol*.  D.  Apple/on  Jjr  Co.,  New  York. 
This  work  displays  the  rare  uoi<)n  of 
consrientiousncsM  and  of  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  rumos  before  us  not  as  a  Eulo- 
gist, amiably  partial,  and  in  consequence 
blinded  and  inconsistent,  but  as  an  up- 
right and  truthful  Biographer,  who, 
while  extenuating  nothing,  has  at  the 
same  time  by  the  force  of  womanly  ap- 
precinrion  and  insight  into  character, im- 
parted to  her  touching  narrative  the  glow 
of  mingled  love  and  veneration.  And 
that  narrative  is  one  of  the  mo4t  extra- 
ordinary and  affecting  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  public  It  is  a  Trage- 
dy of  sombre  hue.  It  reveals  the  exis- 
tence of  social  conditions,  fearful  to  con- 
template, and  of  individual  suffering  no 
less  foHrful.  One  lays  down  *the  story 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  and  unrelieved 
sadness.  In  it,  we  are  introduced  to 
natures  moulded  after  the  noblest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  type,  so  circumstanced 
that  life  becomes  to  them  one  long 
a^ony— a  hopeless  siege  of  wretched 
cares,  of  sharp  pri%'ations,  of  brooding 
anxieties,  endurable  only  through  that 
rigid  sense  of  duty,  which,  although  it 
may  be  a  sustaining,  ii  also  an  exhaust- 
ing power. 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  born  at  Thorn- 
ton, Bradford  Parish,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
21st  April,  1816.  Her  father  was  an 
Irishman— her  mother  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall. The  former,  who  was  curate  of 
the  parish,  strikes  us  as  being  a  rather 
stern  and  selBsh  man,  although  energetic, 
and,  in  the  main,  conscientious.  The 
wife,  possessed  of  ev«ry  womanly  vir- 
tue, was  delicate,  yielding,  loveable,  and 
seems  to  have  inspired  her  husband  with 
the  only  passionately  demonstrative  at- 
tachment of  his  life.  She  bore  him  six 
children  in  rapid  succession,  then  sick- 
ened, and  after  a  year  or  two  of  terrible 
suffering,  borne  with  the  calm  heroism  of 
a  martyr,  **  yielded  herself  unto  the 
Angt'ls."  A  boy  and  five  girls,  t\te  eld- 
est of  whom — Maria— could  only  have 
been  a  few  months  more  than  six  years 


old,  were  now  left  to  the  undivided  care 
of  the  father,  a  man,  in  some  respects, 
eminently  unfitted  for  the  trust.  He 
was  not  fond  of  children— he  did  not 
sympathise  with  their  little  joys  and  soi^ 
rows,  and  thus  the  young  Brontes  were 
left  very  much  to  their  own  guidance 
and  resources,  that  is,  in  all  matters 
which  did  not  come  strictly  within  the 
8))here  of  religious  and  moral  obserr* 
ance.  From  Thornton,  Mr.  Bronte  had 
removed  in  1820  to  Ha  worth,  a  town  in 
the  Wesl-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  place  and  neighborhood, 
with  much  of  the  old  Scandanavian 
blood  in  their  veins,  have  retained  in  a 
wonderful  degree  the  savage  traits  of 
their  ancestors.  No  part  of  England 
appears  to  have  so  stoutly  resisted  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  civilisation. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  furnishes  us  with  some  ca- 
rious illustrations  of  the  fact. 

While  riding  in  company  with  her 
husband  through  the  streets  of  Adding- 
ham,  a  village  not  far  from  Haworth.  the 
following  incid<*nt  occurred.  We  give 
her  own  account  of  it : 

"  We  were  driring  along  the  street, 
when  one  of  those  ne^er-do-well  lads  who 
seem  to  have  a  kind  of  magnetic  power 
for  misfortunes,  having  jumped  into  the 
stream  that  runs  through  the  place,  just 
where  all  the  broken  glass  and  bottles 
are  thrown,  staggered  naked  and  nearly 
covered  with  blood  into  a  cottage  before 
us.  Besides  receiving  another  bad  cut 
in  the  arm,  he  had  completely  aid  open 
the  artery,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
bleeding  to  death — which,  one  of  his 
relations  comforted  him  by  saying,  would 
be  likely  to  *save  a  deal  o'  trouble.* 

"  When  my  husband  had  checked  the 
effusion  of  blood  with  a  strap  that  one 
of  the  bystanders  unbuckled  from  his 
leg,  he  asked  if  a  surgeon  had  been  sent 
for. 

'Yoi,'  was  the  answer,  'but  we  duana 
thinV  he'll  come.* 

'Why  not?* 

'He's  owd,  yo  seen,  and  asthmatic, 
and  it's  up-hill.* 

"My  husband,  taking  a  boy  for  his 
guide,  drove  as  fiist  as  he  could  to  the 
suigeon's  house,  which  was  about  three 
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quarters  of  a  mile  ofT,  and  met  the  aunt 
of  the  wounded  lad  leaving  it. 

'  1(1  he  coming?  *  inquired  my  husband. 

'  Well,  he  dinna'  say  he  wouldna' 
come.' 

'  But  tell  him  the  lad  may  bleed  to 
death.' 

•I  did.' 

*  And  what  did  he  say  T  * 

•  Why  only  *  D n  him,  what  do  I 

care?' 

*•  It  ended,  however,  in  his  sending  one 
of  his  sons,  who,  though  not  brought  up 
to  *  ihe  surgeon  trade,'  was  able  to  do 
what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  ban- 
dages and  plasters.  The  excuse  made 
for  the  surgeon  was,  that  *  he  was  near 
eighty,  and  getting  a  bit  doited,  and  had 
had  a  matter  of  o*  twenty  childer.' 

"Among  the  most  unmoved  of  the 
lookers  on  was  the  brother  of  the  hoy  so 
badly  hurt :  and  while  he  was  lying  in  a 
pool  of  blood  on  the  flag  floor,  and  cry- 
ing out  how  much  bis  arm  was  *  warch- 
ing,'  his  stoical  relation  stood  coolly 
smoking  his  bit  of  black  pipe,  and  utter- 
ed not  a  single  word  of  either  sympathy 
or  sorrow." 

They  had,  says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  their  vir* 
toes,  which  the  modem  Yorkshireman  has 
not  failed  to  inherit.  Although  his  ha- 
tred is  the  hatred  of  a  fiend,  which  finds 
expression  in  a  local  proverb  to  the 
effect,  "  Keep  a  stone  in  thy  pocket 
■even  y<»ar,  turn  it,  and  keep  it  seven  year 
longer,  that  it  may  be  ever  ready  to  thy 
hand  when  thine  enemy  draws  near"-^ 
still  "  they  are  faithful  and  persevering 
In  following  a  good  purpose,"  and  are 
*'  a  powerful  race  for  good  as  well  as  for 
evil."  And  yet,  judging  from  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  Biography  on  this  point, 
we  should  say  that  "  Evil  \  be  thou  my 
good  "  was  an  abiding  rule  of  action  in 
the  minds  of  the  coarse  Wesi-Ridingers, 
and  that  the  systematic  De%'il,  who  is  the 
Hero  of  "  Wuthcring  Heights,"  is  a  life- 
like portrait  of  an  original  not  a  whit 
exaggerated. 
Among  these  semi-Barbarians,  Charlotte 
Bronte  spent  the  greater  portion  of  her 
life.  Though  seldom  brought  in  direct 
personal  contact  with  the  people,  she 
knew  all  the  traditions  of  the  county, 
and,  with  the  keen  perceptions  of  genius, 
seized  upon  what  was  salient  about'them 
to  be  reproduced  at  a  later  date  in  those 
remarkable  novels  which  have  perhaps 
more  thoroughly  possessed  the  world's 
imagination  than  any  works  of  fiction, 
(with  three  or  foar  exceptions  only)  since 
the  publication  of  **  Waverly." 

The  Bronte  children  exhibited  a  mar» 
velloiis  degree  of  precocity.  In  a  letter 
communicated  to    Mrs.  Gaskell,  while 


engaged  in  preparing  her  Biography  of 
Charlotte,  Mr.  Bronte  says : 

"  When  mere  children,  as  soon  as  they 
could  read  and  write,  Chariotte  and  her 
brother  and  sisters  used  to  invent  and 
act  little  plays  of  their  own,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  my  daughter 
Charlotte's  hero,  was  sure  to  come  off 
victorious;  when  a  dispute  would  not 
unfreqoently  arise  amongst  them  regard- 
ing the  comparative  merits  of  him,  Bo- 
naparte, Hannibal,  and  Caesar. 

When  the  argument  got  warm,  and 
rose  to  its  height,  as  their  mother  was 
then  dead,  I  had  sometimes  to  come  in 
as  arbitrator,  and  settle  the  dispute  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 
Generally  in  the  management  of  their 
concerns  I  thought  that  I  discovered 
signs  of  rising  talent  which  I  had  seldom 
or  never  before  seen  in  any  of  their  age. 
*  *  *  *  A  circumstance  now  occurt 
to  my  mind  which  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion. When  my  children  were  vejry 
young,  when,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
the  oldest  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  about  four,  thinking 
they  knew  more  than  I  had  yet  discover 
ed,  in  order  to  make  them  speak  with 
less  timidity,  I  deemed  that  if  they  were 
put  under  a  sort  of  cover  I  might  gain 
my  end,  and  happening  to  have  a  mask 
in  the  house,  I  told  them  all  to  stand 
and  spe%k  boldly  from  under  cover  of 
the  mask. 

"  I  began  with  the  youngest  (Anne, 
afterwards  Acton  Bell,)  and  asked  what 
a  child  like  her  most  wanted.  She  an- 
swered, "  age  and  experience."  I  asked 
the  next,  Emily,  (afterwards  Ellis  Bell,) 
what  I  had  best  do  with  her  Brother 
Barnwell,  who  was  sometimes  a  naughty 
boy?  She  answered,  "  reason  with  him, 
and  when  he  wen't  listen  to  reason,  whip 
him."  I  asked  Barnwell  what  was  the 
best  mode  of  knowing  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  intellects  of  men  and  women  t 
He  answered,  "  By  considering  the  dif- 
ference between  them  as  to  their  bodies." 
I  then  asked  Chariotte  what,  was  the 
best  book  in  the  world  ?  She  answered, 
"  The  Bible."  And  what  was  the  next 
best?  She  answemd,  "The  Book  of 
Nature."  I  then  asked  the  next,  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  education  for  a 
woman  7  She  answered,  "  that  which 
would  make  her  rule  her  house  well." 
Lastly,  I  asked  the  oldest  which  was  the 
best  mode  of  spending  time,  "  By  laying 
it  out  in  preparation  for  a  happy  eter> 
nity." 

How  laii?e  *'  a  piece  of  childhood  must 
have  been  thrown  away  "  before  these 
very  philosophical  answers  could  have 
been  suggested    to  the  minds  of  the 
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Bront«  diildren,  vre  cannot  pretend  to 
«ay.  Their  isolated  portion  tending  to 
the  development  of  self-consciousness 
and  the  subjective  nature,  bore  bitter 
fruits  to  all  of  there  in  after  life. 

But  we  have  not  time  to  follow  the 
career  of  the  varions  raembers  of  the 
family.  Let  us  say  briefly  that  the  bro- 
ther Barnwell,  a  brilliant,  but  weak 
young  man,  turned  out  an  opium-eater 
and  a  sot,  and  perished  miserably  in  his 
prime.  The  two  elder  sisters,  Elizabeth 
and  Maria,  died  many  years  before  from 
die  effect  of  hardships  they  were  com- 
pelled to  undergo  in  a  certain  pub- 
lic school,  which  is  held  up  to  the 
execration  of  the  world  in  some  of 
the  most  trenchant  chapters  of  "  Shir- 
ley." 

The  three  remaining  sisters  begun  life 
as  governesses,  and  for  several  years  saw 
bnt  little  of  each  other.  At  length, 
Emily  and  Charlotte  returned  to  their 
home.  About  this  period  they  thought 
of  convening  one  section  of  the  parson- 
age into  a  school  house,  and  in  order  to 
acquire  the  accomplishments  essential  to 
good  teachers,  they  went  together  to  the 
school  of  M.  and  Madame  IWger,  at 
Bnisdells.  After  all,  the  plan  failed. 
They  could  procure  no  scltolars. 

In  1846,  the  literary  career  of  the 
Brontes  commenced.  Under  %he  names 
of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  they 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  the 
success  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
differ*»nt.  But,  nothing  daunted,  the  sis- 
ters determined  to  test  their  abilities  in 
another  line.  Each  of  them  wrote  a 
novel.  Chariotte's  was  entitled"  The  Pro- 
fessor ;"  Emily's,  '*  Wuthering  Heights," 
and  Anne's,  "  Agnes  Gray."  But  for 
none  of  these  works  could  the  authors 
immediately  fird  a  publisher. 

Charlotte,  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
theory  that  it  "  was  quite  possible  to 
make  a  heroine  as  plain  and  small  as 
herself  interesting,"  now  undertook  the 
composition  of  "Jane  Eyre."  Many 
parts  of  it  were  written  with  great  eager- 
ness and  rapidity ;  it  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don on  the  24th  of  Aagust,  1847,  was 
accepted  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder,  and 
issued  on  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  October. 
Of  the  all  but  unparalleled  success  of 
this  work,  w«  need  not  speak.  In  the 
winter  of  1848  Emily  Bronte  died,  and 
in  the  May  of  *49,  Anne,  (who  seems  to 
have  been  the  gentlest  of  the  sisters,) 
followed  her  to  rfie  tomb. 

Charlotte  was  now  alone  with  the  stem 
old  father,  in  the  desolate  parsonage, 
•ituatcd  in  the  'midst  of  a  grave  yard, 
«B  ihe  borders  of  the  *'  purple  black  " 


melancholy  moors.  StOl  she  labored. 
"  Shirley  "  was  finiidied  about  the  end  of 
the  year  '49,  and  its  popularity  establish- 
ed her  reputation-  "  Villette,"  her  l&st 
production,  was  given  to  the  public  three 
years  after. 

In  '54,  Charlotte  was  married  to  her 
father's  curate,  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  for  a 
few  brief  months  her  life  was  all  aaii- 
shine.  But  the  final  shadow  came  on 
apace.  Joy  and  household  peace,  and 
the  delights  of  maternity  were  not  re- 
served for  her.  Sombre  and  weary  bad 
been  her  pilgrimage,  sudden  and  dark 
was  its  close.  She  sickened,  and  sooa 
could  not  rise  from  her  bed.  ^¥ritin^  to 
a  friend,  she  says :  "  No  kinder,  better 
husband  than  mine,  it  seems  to  mr,  there 
can  be  in  the  world.  I  do  not  want  now 
for  kind  companionship  in  health  and  the 
tenderest  nursing  in  sickness.  Deeply  I 
sympathise  in  all  you  tell  me  about  Dr. 
W.,  and  your  excellent  mother's  anxiety. 
I  cannot  write  more  now,  for  I  am  muc^ 
reduced  and  weak.  God  bleas  yoa 
all." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  says  Mrs.  Gaskell* 
"  that  she  ever  wrote  a  line  again.  Long 
days  and  longer  nights  went  by ;  still  the 
same  relentless  nausea  and  faintsess,  and 
still  home  on  in  patient  trust.  Abont 
the  third  week  in  March,  there  was  a 
change;  a  low,  wandering  delirium  came 
on ;  and  in  it  she  begged  constantly  for 
food  and  even  for  stimulants.  She  swal- 
lowed wigcrly  now.  It  was  too  late. 
Wakening  for  an  instant  from  this  stu- 
por of  intelligence,  she  saw  her  husband's 
woe-worn  face,  and  caught  the  fiound  of 
some  murmured  words  of  prayer  that 
God  would  spare  her,  "  Oh ! "  she  whi^ 
pered,  *'  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I  ? 
He  will  not  separate  us— we  have  been 
so  happy I " 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  March 
31st,  the  solemn  tolling  of  Haw^orth 
church  bell,  spoke  forth  the  fact  o£  her 
death  to  the  villagers,  who  had  known 
her  from  a  child,  and  whose  hearts  sfaiT- 
ered  within  them,  as  they  thought  of  the 
two  sitting,  deserted  and  alone,  in  the 
old  grey  house." 

And  there  we  fancy  they  still  linger 
together  in  the  dim  rooms  of  Haworth 
parsonage-^the  gentle  hearted  husband 
and  the  indomitable  old  father,  who,  one 
by  one,  has  seen  his  offstpring  pass  from 
him  into  the  *^  Silent  Land,"  and  whose 
soul,  stern  and  untamable  as  it  apneara 
to  have  beeii,  is  now,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, scarcely  less  dreary  and  bopeleas 
than  the  winter  aspect  of  the  graves,  ia 
the  'midst  of  which  "  his  dwelling  is  leh 
unto  him  desolateu*' 
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Enghtk  and  SeMish  BallacU.     Selected 

and  Edited  by  Francis  James  Child^  in 

6  vois.    LiUle  Brown  Sf   Co.,  Boston^ 

1857. 

The  first  four  volnmes  of  this,  the 
most  complete  collection  of  old  British 
Ballads  ever  contemplated  in  this  coan- 
try  or  in  England,  have  recently  been 
i«8aed,  and  are  now  before  us.  The  se- 
ries of  the  English  Poets  to  which  this 
edition  belongs  we  have  before  intro- 
duced to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Edited  with  great  critical  skill,  and  em- 
bracing the  widest  possible  range  of 
available  materiel,  it  is  destined  to  sur- 
pass all  otiier  collections  of  the  sort  in 
reliability  and  convenience  of  reference, 
aa  well  as  in  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  Ballads,  we  permit 
the  accomplished  editor,  Prof.  Francis 
J.  Child,  of  Cambridge  University,  to 
speak  for  himself: 

"  The  compilation  now  offered  to  the 
public  will  be  found  more  comprehen- 
sive in  its  plan  dian  any  of  its  kind 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  in- 
cludes nearly  all  that  is  known  to  be  left 
Co  us  of  the  tincient  ballads  of  England 
and  Scotland,  with  a  liberal  selection  of 
those  which  are  of  later  date.  Of  tm- 
ditional  Ballads  preserved  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  all  the  important  versions  are 
given,  and  no  genuine  relic  of  olden 
minstrelsy,  however  mutilated  or  debas- 
ed in  its  descent  to  our  times,  has  on 
that  account  been  excluded,  if  it  was 
thought  to  be  of  value  to  the  student  of 
popular  fiction." 

The  editor  has  made  the  following  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  Ballads, 
ibereby  avoiding  the  confusion  which 
is  so  annoying  io  most  other  cooftpila- 
tioDs: 

Book  Ist,  contains  Bomances  of  Chi- 
valry and  Legends  of  the  Popi:riar  lie* 
loes  of  England. 

Book  2nd— ^Ballads  involving  various 
superstitions,  as  of  Fanes,  Elves,  Magic 
and  Ghosts. 

Book  3d — Tragic  Love  Ballads. 

Book  4th— Other  Tragic  Ballads. 

Book  5th— Love  Ballads,  not  tragic. 

With  regard  to  the  texts,  the  editor 
fays  "  that  after  selecting  the  most  au- 
thentic copies,  he  has  carefally  adhered 
to  the  originals  as  they  stand  in  the 
printed  collections,  sometimes  restoring 
a  reading  which  had  been  changed  with- 
out reason,  and  in  all  cases  indicating 
deviations,  whether  his  own  or  those  of 
others  in  the  margin." 

The  typographical  appearance  of  these 
volumes  is  most  tasteful  and  elegant. 
The  work  will  be  completed,  the  editor 


hopes,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ; 
the .  concluding  volume  will  contain  an 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Balkid  Poetry, 


New  Biographies  of  Illustrious  Men.  By 
Thos.  Babington  Macaulay,  Henry 
Rogers,  Thos.  Martin,  ifC.  Whitte^ 
more,  Niles  4>  HaU,  Boston,  1857. 
These  Biographiert  contain  as  much 
valuable  matter  as  it  is  possible  to  com' 
press  into  so  limited  a  space,  and  as  a 
popular  manual  the  work  will  doubtless 
answer  a  good  purpose.  But  we  have 
long  learned  to  distrust  these  brief  bio« 
graphics.  Though  composed  by  tiie 
ablest  and  most  honest  men,  they  neces- 
sarily present  the  mere  skeleton  of  facts, 
or,  in  essaying,  to  be  philosophical,  im' 
portant  details  are  almost  wholly  neg-^ 
lected.  Even  the  Livxs  in  so  volumi" 
nous  a  work  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan* 
nica  are  not  completely  satisfactory — 'at 
least  to  the  earnest  and  inquiring  stu-^ 
dent.  Still,  we  may  properiy  commend 
the  collection  under  review  as  very  supe-^ 
rior  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  as  a  book  of 
reference  the  present  publication  is  in-' 
valuable. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Gerald  Massey 
(in  I  vol.)  Tieknor  4*  Fields,  Boston, 
1857. 

The  characteristic  of  these  poems^ 
that  which  throws  every  other  quality 
they  may  possess  into  the  shade,  is  a 
rich,  luxuriant,  overflowing  fancy.  The 
author  riots  in  goij^eous  imagery,  he 
sings  in  a  world  of  glow  and  color,  and 
tropic  fragrance.  His  muse  *'  has  a  look 
southward,"  but  is  not,  we  fear,  "  open 
to  the  whole  noon  of  nature."  Not  un- 
frequently,  a  thought  instinctively  beau- 
tiful or  vigorous,  is  crushed  utterly  be- 
neath the  weight  of  jewelled  similes.^ 
This  affluence  of  fancy  is  at  once  the 
charm  and  curse  of  Mr.  Massey's  wri" 
tings,  their  charm,  when  it  is  embodied 
in  some  of  the  delicate  and  melodious 
lovelyrics  scattered  through  his  volume/ 
but  a  curse  when  elaborated  (as  in  the 
blank  verse  of  his  longer  poems,)  into 
ingenious  conceits,  which  tax  and  weary 
the  attention,  without  in  the  slighest  de-* 
gree,  touching  the  soul  or  the  imagina-^ 
tion  of  the  reader.  Many  of  his  ambi- 
tious descriptions  of  nature,  are  simply 
illuminated  catalogues  of  the  various  oIk 
jects  in  a  landscape,  (witness  the  do' 
scription  of  Dawn  in  Craigcrook  Castlof 
p.  161,)9unpervaded  by  that  thought 
which  endows  the  material  world  with 
the  subtle  forces  of  the  spirit.  Only  as 
a  lyrist  has  Mr.  Massey  yet  made  good 
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his  claim,  to  be  eonsidered  a  poet. 
6ome  of  his  songs  are,  in  every  respect) 
admirable.  Thev  treat  of  tv^o  themes 
chiefly^  love  and  the  wrongs  of  the  people. 
Of  the  latter  he  sings  Vrith  all  the  eam» 
estness  of  one  who  has  himself  saffered 
from  the  fearful  inequality  of  social  con* 
ditions^  which  exists  in  philanthropic 
England)  whose  keen  eyes  fixed  upon 
Vii^nia  and  Boriboolah)  Gha^  are  hap* 
pily  unconscious  of  Manchester  facto* 
lies,  and  the  coal  mines  of  Cornwall. 

Can  we  doubt  that  thousands  of  the 
^'  white  slaves  "  of  England,  are  ready 
to  echo  this  passionate  burst  < 


**  The  tearless  are  dnink  with  our 
they  have  driven 
The  God  of  the  poor  man  mad  I 
For  we  weary  of  waiting  the  help  of 
heaven> 
And  the  battle  goes  still  with  the  bad. 
O !  but  death  for  death)  and  life  for  life) 

It  were  better  to  take  and  give 
With  hand  to  throat)  and  knife  to  knife^ 

Thau  dif  out  as  thousands  live  t 
For  our  fathers  are  praying  for  pauper^ 
pays 
Our  mothers  with  death's  kiss  are 
white ; 
Our  sons  are  the  rich  man's  serfs  by  day; 
Our  daughters  his  slaves  by  nighu" 

As  a  specimen  of  Mn  Massey's  lyrical 
facility  and  feeling,  we  quote  The  Unbe^ 
ioPeiL     It  is  very  tender  and  musical  i 

**  Like  a  tree  beside  the  river, 

Of  her  life  that  runs  from  me) 
Do  I  leun  me,  murmuring  ever) 

My  fond  love's  idolatry ; 
And  I  reach  out  hands  of  blessingt 

And  I  stretch  out  hands  of  prayer) 
And  with  passionate  caressing) 

Waste  my  life  upon  the  air» 
In  my  ears  the  Syren  river 

Sings  and  smiles  up  in  my  face ; 
But  forever,  and  forever 

Runs  from  my  embrace. 

^'  Spring  by  spring)  the  branches  duly 

Clothe  themselves  in  tender  flower) 
And  for  her  sweet  sake  as  truly 

AJl  their  fruit)  and  fragrance  shower) 
But  tlie  stream  with  careless  laughter 

Runs  in  merry  beauty  by, 
And  it  leaves  me  yearning  after-— 

Lone  to  weep,  and  lone  to  die ! 
Li  my  ears  the  Syren  river 

Sings  and  smiles  up  in  my  face ; 
But  fort  ver,  and  forever 

Runs  from  my  embiuce. 

**  I  stand  'mar6d  in  the  moonlight) 
O'er  its  happy  face  to  dream, 
X  axn  parched  in  the  noonlightf 


By  that  cool  and  brimming  stream  ( 
I  am  dying  by  the  river 

Of  her  life  that  runs  from  me  I 
While  it  sparkles  by  me  ever, 

With  its  cool  felicity ! 
In  my  ears  the  S^ren  river 

Sings  and  smiles  tip. in  my  face: 
But  forever,  and  forever 

Runs  from  my  embrace*'^ 

Were  we  to  undertake  a  candid  critic 
cism  of  the  faults  of  Mr.  Massey's  «^jf^ 
the  task  would  be  endless.  It  is  fall  of 
the  aifectations  of  the  very  worst  school 
of  modern  Bngliah  poetry.  Among  these 
we  are  particularly  struck  by  legions 
of  uncouth  double  words,  by  intolerably 
awkward  inversions  and  by  unnaiural 
conceits  of  expression,  which  are  the 
more  provoking,  as  it  is  evident  the  poet 
has  chosen  them  with  elaborate  care.. 
Moreover,  Mn  Masscy  has  occasionally 
subjected  himself,  (unconsciously  per* 
haps,)  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  la 
common  with  many  of  the  younger  poets 
of  the  timC)  the  strange  and  subtle  hai* 
mony  of  versification  displayed  in  the 
works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  (a  man  the 
reach  of  whose  genius  will  not  be  appre* 
ciate4.for  fifty  years  to  come,)  has  made 
the  most  vivid  impression  upon  his  seiH 
ses  and  fancy,  and  he  hast  on  several  oc* 
casions  reproduced  the  music,  nay,  the 
very  ijDords  of  some  of  Poe's  most  char> 
acteristic  poem8%     For  example : 

*'  Sweet  heaven,  I  do  love  a  maiden. 

Radiant)  rare  and  beauty^laden,  &«." 
«  •  •  • 

*'  In  her  worshipful  presence  traasfigurod 
I  stand, 
And  the  poor  man's  English  home. 
She  ligkis  with  thebeaiUp  qf  OreetXj  tht 
grand 
And  the  glory  ^  regaUett  Rome  " 

which  is  net  an  improvement  upon 

"  On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  ro%m) 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home) 

To  the  glory  that  woe  Greece^ 
And  the  gntndeur  thai  wot  Roi^e^ 

But  as  a  qualification  to  our  faalt^find- 
ing)  it  is  only  right  to  inform  the  reader, 
in  conclusion,  that  Gerald  Massey  has 
had  to  struggle  up  to  his  present  posi- 
tion from  the  depressing  level  of  the 
lowest  phase  of  poverty,  and  the  real 
wonder  is,  not  that  a  youth  so  circum- 
stanced should  write  with  imperfect  sue* 
cesS)  but  that  he  should  retain  the  spirit 
and  the  genius  to  write  at  all.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  scarcely  a  fa vo ruble 
symptom  of  his  future  eminence  a4  a 
poet)  that  one  who  has  seen  and  partici* 
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pated  in  to  mucli  actual  Wretchedness 
should  so  often  employ  himself  in  the 
coinage  of  dainty  pbrasoSf  even  when 
speaking,  (and  somotimes.  as  we  have 
said,  with  power)  of  the  misery  and  de^ 
gradation  of  the  people  But,  after  all, 
What  Mr.  Massey  chiefly  lacks,  is-^/nu^ 
ginntioH,  He  is  fanciful,  and  sensuous, 
and  tender.  Let  him  faithfully  cultivate 
his  lyrical  ^fts,  and  he  is  sure  to  gain  a 
permanent  and  honorable  fame.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  continues  to  construct 
"  castles  "  like  that  of  "  Craigcrook,"  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  his  reputation 
in  the  end  will  prove  but  "  a  castle  in 
tho  air." 


The  Norse-Folkst  or,  A  Visit  to  the  Homes 
of  Norway  and  Steeden,     By  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  author  of  *^ Hungary  in 
1851,"  and  **Home  Ltfe  in  Oermany." 
New- York:   Charles  Scribner* 
Mr.  Brace  is  an  observant,  acute,  and 
philosophical   traveller.      He    seems   to 
have  a  wonderful  facility  of  making  him- 
self at  home  wherever  he  may  go,  and  it 
is  this  pliancy  of  temperament  which  has 
opened  the  hearts  of  the  various  peoples 
among  whom  he  has,  at  different  times, 
sojourned,  ami  given  him  the  opjiortunity 
of  portraying  them  in  their  domestic  and 
■ocial  relations.     His  present  work  upon 
Norway  and  Sweden  is  a  charming  pro" 
duction* 

It  is  not  chiefly  a  description  of  scen« 
ery,  of  political  institutions,  or  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  soil,  but  a  record 
of  the  manners  and  "social-moral'*  of  a 
most  interesting  people,  written  in  a  re- 
markably  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and 
with  thorough  sympathy  and  appreciation* 
The  contrast  between  the  American- 
iied  Norwegians  and  their  countrymen 
is  thus  graphically  described;  "By  a 
singular  chance,  there  were  two   other 

S arsons  from  America  in  our  inn — two 
orwegians,  who  had  been  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  in  our  Western  country, 
had  made  their  fortunes,  and  were  re' 
turned,  partly  for  a  visit,  and  partly  per-* 
haps  for  a  speculation—to  bring  a  profit- 
able  immigration  to  their  own  'claims,*  or 
town-lots.  They  were  said  to  have  left 
the  village  poor  boys,  and  now  they  came 
back  as  grandees.  Through  all  Sunday, 
there  was  a  levee  of  their  friends  in  their 
room,  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  and  oc- 
casionally taking  a  bottle  of  wine.  The 
contrast  between  the  Americanised  Nor- 
wegians and  their  countrj'men  was  in- 
structive. These  two  were  complete 
Westerners  of  the  middle  class;  *hail 
fellow '  with  every  one,  sharp,  alert,  self- 
asserting,  almost  nervous  in  busy  activity, 
with  swarthy  faces,  blue  coats  and  gor> 


geous  velvet  waistcoats,  and  very  expen<* 
sive  dress  and  outfit-— using  the  worst 
American  drawl,  and  smoking  and  chew- 
ing incessantly.  Their  friends  and  com^* 
panions  from  whom  they  came^  were 
stately,  moderate  people,  dressed  in  na^ 
tional  jackets  and  breeches^  or  coats 
trailing  to  the  feet,  with  blonde  faces,  and 
long  light  hair  parted  in  the  middle;  the 
women  In  red  boddices,  and  brilliant 
head-tire.  They  moved,  one  after  anoth^ 
er,  with  slow,  dignified  pace  to  the  inn. 
and  in  the  rooms  they  seemed  like  judges 
or  princes,  before  these  resdess  popin- 
jays of  men.  Their  faces  had  an  austeref 
impenetrable  cast,  as  they  watched  the 
vulgar  activity,  or  listened  to  the  loud 
stories  about  the  American  Eden.  There 
was  a  Wonderful  revelation  in  the  con-* 
trasts.  Only  once  tho  national  reserve 
broke  down,  and  their  pride  in  their  sue** 
cessful  countrymen  burst  forth— when 
they  heard  the  Norwegians  talking  Bng-* 
lish  with  us,  they  laughed  with  exultation 
and  crowded  near.  I  found  my  two 
countrymen  very  good  fellows.  They 
said  their  journey  was  costing  them 
frightfully,  as  every  one  imagined  an 
American  must  have  his  pockets  lined 
with  gold,  and  they  objected  to  no  bills* 
We  had  often  encountered  the  same  im* 
pressioni  and  had  pretty  effectually  cor- 
rected it  for  future  American  travellers^ 
"  They  found  Norway  horribly  dull— ■ 
every  thing  so  much  behindhand— farm* 
ing  fifly  years  behind  the  ago.  They 
were  homesick  already." 

The  long  summer  day  of  the  North 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  irksome  to 
Mr.  Brace.  A  curious  and  pleasant  pic 
ture  is  presented  to  us  in  the  following] 
"It  was  half-past  one,  as  we  walked 
through  the  streets,  but  people  seemed 
just  as  much  up  and  stining  as  in  the 
day.  Children  were  playing  in  the  street^ 
and  women  were  sewing  at  the  windows, 
while  many  came  to  the  doors  to  study 
the  costumes  of  our  ladies.  '  Certainly, 
nobody  sleeps  in  Norway,*  we  said. 

"  I  must  speak  again  of  these  glorious^ 
ly  long  days.  They  are  tho  greatest 
pleasure  of  Nordland  (to  an  American). 
You  are  always  ahead  in  your  work^ 
time  never  overtakes  you.  At  first,  you 
are  hurrying  in  the  evening,  as  if  dark- 
ness would  come  upon  you,  and  you 
should  not  have  time  to  finish  whatever 
you  are  engaged  at;  or  you  hasten  to  get 
through  an  excursion ;  but  you  soon  come 
into  the  habit  of  the  perpetual  day*  The 
elastic  air  stimulates,  and  you  seem  to 
live  two  lives  to  the  one  in  other  lati' 
tudes.  It  becomes  hard  to  sleep.  Our 
lady  friends, indeed,  complain;  they  miss 
tho   evening  twilight,  and   the  curtains 
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drawn)  and  shutters  closed.  One  tays 
'  she  would  give  so  raach  to  see  a  good 
Paris  lamp  again '  * 

**  I  find  that  I  sleep  usually  from  one 
or  two  in  the  morning  till  nine,  and 
though  it  is  hroad  day  at  either  hour,  it 
seems  to  make  no  difference. 

We  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  speak 
of  this  genial  book  more  in  detail.-— 
Meanwhile  we  advise  everybody  straight* 
way  to  procure  it.  It  will  furnish  much 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading. 


Messrs.  Ticknor  4*  Fields,  of  Boston, 
have  presented  us  with  an  elegant  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  Mr.  Longfel' 
law,  both  pruso  and  poetry,  in  four  vol^ 
umes.  The  style  of  the  publication  is,' 
in  every  respect,  unexceptionable.  Not 
only  is  the  edition  recherche  and  beautiful, 
exhibiting  the  best  type  and  paper,  but  it 
contains  the  author's  latest  revii*ions,  and 
is  probably  the  most  accurate  issue  of  his 
writings  yet  given  to  the  public^ 

We  have  but  one  criticism  to  make; 
the  likeness  of  the  poet  in  the  1st  vol- 
ume, is  an  atrocious  caricature.  Having 
seen  Mr.  Longfellow,  we  take  pleasure 
in  testifying  to  the  ftBict  that  he,  in  no 
respect,  resembles  the  ferocious  and  sul- 
len-looking representation  of  him^  with 
which  his  works  are,  in  the  present 
instance,  adorned. 

On  the  contrary,  his  appearance  is  that 
of  an  inoffensive,  amiabloi  and  rather 
accommodating  gentleroan» 


Uniform  with  the  above  edition,  and 
issued  by  the  same  publishers.  We  have 
Mrs,  Jameson's  *'  Characteristics  qf  Wo- 
men,'* complete  in  one  volume. 

Mrs.  Jameson  is  prominent  among  the 
women  who,  in  these  intellectually  active 
times,  have  proved  the  capacity  of  the 
sex  in  the  highest  departments  of  analyt- 
ical crititnsm.  The  present  work  in  which 
"  the  characteristics  of  women  "  are  illii^ 
trated  by  an  examination  of  the  hero- 
ines of  Shakspearc's  plays,  is  one  of 
the  author's  first,  and  in  many  respects^ 
the  most  vigorous  and  thoughtful  of  her 
productions.  In  grasp  of  reason,  and 
breadth  of  imaginative  insight  and  saga- 
city, Mrs.  Jameson  has,  among  contem- 
porary female  writers,  but  few  equals, 
and  this,  the  initial  volume  of  a  full  and 
elegant  edition  of  her  works,  will  be 
hailed,  no  doubt,  with  pleasure,  by  her 
many  admirers  in  this  country. 


flood,  hnve  commenced  the  pnblicalioB 
of  *'  A  Household  Edition  of  the  Wawmi^ 
Novels,'*  to  be  embraced  in  forty  votmrneB^ 
and  at  a  price  so  reasonable  as  to  Im 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  ^'"riHJTr 
literary  man  in  the  country. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  6hI 
three  novels  of  the  series,  "  Wavet^g^ 
"  Guy  Mannering,"  and  "  The  itOi' 
quary.** 

These  are  admirably  gotten  up,-^wdA 
printed— well  bound — and  profuse^  Ulus- 
trated  in  the  best  style  of  ait.  Oar 
readers  should  examine  the  editiim  Am 
themselves.  We  will  insure  them  a 
disappointment. 


An  Address  upon  "  What  is  Freemo' 
sonry  f"  By  Theo.  8.  Gourdin,  delivered 
before  the  Richland  Lodge,  at  ColnmbiA, 
on  St.  John  the  Bvangelist's  day,  ia  a. 
learned  and  exceedingly  elaborate  resmm6 
of  the  various  dissertations  upon  thxa 
curious  subject,  which,  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  uninitiated,  but  the  eciifica- 
tion  of  the  **  Brothers,"  have  appetared 
at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Order.  The  author  must  have  bestowed 
immense  pains  upon  his  task,  which  baa 
been  accomplished  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner, and  no  doubt  to  the  entire  satislae- 
tion  of  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  Ida 
brochure  is  more  particularly  addresaed 


Messrs.  Ticknor  4*  Fields,  whose  entei^ 
prise,  at  present,  seems  to  be  at  high 


Semi-Centennial  Address  deiivered  before 
the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  in  the 
SoutkrCaroUna  Institute  Hall,  on.  the 
23d  Feb.,  1857.  By  the  Hon,  W.  D. 
Porter. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  philosophical 
discourse,  not  so  much  upon  the  great 
events  of  our  Revolutionary  era,  (aa  is 
usual  in  such  addresses,)  but  upon  the 
character  and  the  moreUe  of  Washii^toB. 
Mr.  Porter's  analysis  is  just,  subtle,  and 
vigorous.  The  cant,  still  lamentably  com- 
mon, which  would  exalt  Waahingtoo's 
purity,  and  goodness  of  heart  and  li^  at 
the  expense  of  his  genius,  is  refuted  «iith 
irresistible  logic — tbe  logic  of  appltate> 
tion  and  sympathetic  insight,  embodied 
in  language  of  peculiar  simplicity  and 
force 

Indeed,  the  production  rites  totj  lar 
above  the  level  of  an  occasioflEai  oratioB. 
We  regard  it  as  a  permanent  contrfimcion 
to  our  literature.  It  could  have  preoeed- 
ed  only  from  a  matured  and  cumditeot 
Thinker,  nnd  is  a  model  of  good  taite,no 
less  than  of  accurate  discria  ' 
a  capital  a4justment  of  parts. 
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IBTTER   FROM   GENEVA, 


TO   THK  BTAiraiLICAL   CHRtSTIJlNS   OP  THE  VKITXD   STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  celebrated  historian  of  the 
Reformation,  Merle  D'Aubigni, 
with  forty-six  others.  Presidents, 
Professors  and  members  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches  and  other  Soeie- 
tieft  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1857,  to  the  Evangelical 
Christians  of  the  United  States  on 
the  suLject  of  slavery.  It  has  been 
published  and  widely  circalated. 
We  propose  to  give  it  a  respectftri 
answer. 

We  begin  by  objecting  to  the 
whole  parpose  of  the  letter,  inde- 
pendently ol  its  argument,  as  un- 
authorized, injudicious,  and  produc- 
tive of  evil.  The  writers  profess  to 
be  induced  by  zeal  only  in  the 
cause -0/  truth  ;  by  a  desire  to  see 
the  ^reat  American  Republic  re- 
lieved from  every  impediment  in 
diff using  religious  truth  among  all 
nations;  by  a  conviction  that  Pro- 
vidence has  fixed  a  great  /•eus  of 
light  in  the  United  States.  They 
wish  to  increase  it.  They  fear  that 
slavery  is  «  cause  ^f  tsec^ness  and 
vou  I.  2^ 


they  are  anxious  to  remove  it, — 
The  thought  presses  on  their  hearts. 
They  invoke  us  by  the  peace  and 
glory  of  our  country^  by  true  liber^ 
ty,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity^ 
to  bring  about  a  suppression  of 
slavery.  "  They  do  not  claim  the 
right  to  impose  opinions  by  author- 
ity— the  Pope  of  Rome  alone  be- 
lieves that  he  has  that  power." — 
They  would  exercise  the  right  only 
of  Christian  lil)erty,  and  send  ns 
their  remonstrance  as  a  token  of 
Christian  love.  They  believe  that 
those  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion  on  the  subject  at  issue  are 
sincere  and  upright  men.  They  do 
not  wish  to  offend  their  brethren, 
but  to  do  them  good. 

If  eveiy thing  claimed  for  the  in- 
tention of  the  writers  be  freely  and 
fully  conceded,  their  proceeding 
will  make  no  exception  to  the  truth 
that  goodness  of  intention  alone, 
in  any  important  action,  is  not 
enough.  Its  purity  is  no  justifica- 
tion or  excuse  for  interfering — we 
will  not  say  iaterraeddUflg— in  tlie 
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affairs  of  a  distant  and  indepen- 
dent commanity — still  lew  in  a 
difficult  and  disputed  question  of 
social  policy  which  divide*  and  in- 
flames tbe  minds  of  its  people. 

They  address  themselves  to  pre- 
judiced and  angry  partizans.  Their 
letter  is  welcomed  on  the  one  side 
as  a  support ;  it  is  resented  on  the 
other  as  an  attack.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  thai  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  intended..  We  know  it  is 
not  intended.  But,  we  repeat,  good- 
ness of  intention  is  no  defence  ibr 
causing  mischief.  If  it  is  the 
Christian's  duty  to  do  good,  it  is 
his  duty  also  to  refrain  from  the 
•ppearance  of  evil.  If  he  must 
impart  benefits,  he  must  beware 
lest  his  intended  beneflts  prove  fire- 
brands of  discord  and  death.  To 
intervene  in  the  afi'airs  or  disputes 
of  others,  promotes  dissention,  not 
peace.  The  raaxini  needs  no  illus- 
tratioo.  It  applies  alike  to  indivi- 
duals, families,  societies  and  natioBs* 

At  all  times,  States  and  commu- 
nities are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  basiness.  Neither  governors 
nor  counsellors  a  long  way  ofi*  are 
safe  and  sufficient  guides.  Our 
whole  Americsn  history  is  an  asser- 
tion and  vindication  of  this  truth. 
No  government  abroad,  proprietary 
or  royal,  satisfied  our  people.  They 
never  ceased  to  contend  until  they 
had  established  tbe  right  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  in  their  <»wn 
way.  Our  country's  great  maxim 
is  not  to  interfere  with  others  and 
not  to  permit  interference  in  her 
affairs.  This  is  the  best  security 
for  peace  among  nations.  Let  the 
lovers  of  peace  be  cautious  }iow 
they  infringe  the  spirit  of  the  role 
in  the  least  important  particular. 

Our  friends  of  Geneva  are  not 
interfering  as  a  State  with  a  State, 
but  as  a  Society  of  Christians 
with  other  Christian  Societies. — 
They  are  only  the  more  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  applicatioa  of  the 


rule.  If  interference  be  indefenai- 
ble,  it  is  the  more  indefenmble  wben 
forced  or  attempted  by  ChriaCiaD 
communities. 

They  are  governed,  as  they  thittk^ 
by  a  principle  of  conscience.  Alaa, 
Christian  friends  I  this  opinion  only 
increases  the  probability  of  mischief 
by  concealing  the  danger.  We 
never  do  evil,  says  the  incona para- 
ble Pascal,  so  cheerfully  and  effect- 
ually as  when  we  do  it  on  a  false 
principle  of  conscience.  Can  yoa 
be  sure  that  your  uninvited  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic;  policy  of  a 
distant  people  is  resting  on  a  true 
one!  You  believe  that  God  has 
called  yoUf  ^Mn  a  special  manner,^ 
to  interpose  on  this  occasion. — 
Where  is  the  evidence?  Yon  tell  its 
that  you  will  say  to  us,  as  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  Corinthians,  in  advising* 
them,  **if  we  are  foolish^  it  is  for  the 
love  of  you.''  But  St.  Paul  had  the 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  ; 
he  had  proof  of  being  called  in  a 
special  manner.  You  have  no 
charge  in  this  matter,  and  no  proof 
of  a  special  calling.  I(^  nevertheless, 
the  Apostle  apologized  in  advising, 
what  shall  we  say  of  your  ven tar- 
ing to  do  what  he  excused  himself 
for  doing.       ^ 

You  do  not  claim  "  the  right  to 
impose  opinions  by  authority-^^ihe 
Pope  alone  believes  thai  he  has  that 
power^  Yet  the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
silent  where  you  assume  to  speak* 
You  charge  him  with  arrogating 
the  power  which  you  quietly  and 
substantially  exercise,  biU  which, 
in  this  matter,  he  has  never  vader- 
taken  to  assert 

You  do  not  im'pose  opinions- 
very  true ;  but  there  is  a  small  in- 
terval only  between  im-posing  opin- 
ions and  impoMBg  advice.  How 
easy  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  I 
The  invitation  of  a  monarch  is  a 
command.  The  counsel  of  author- 
ity implies  submission.  The  ten^ 
pev  that  volunteers  advice  is  the 
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temper  that  exacts  obedience.  The 
power  may  be  wanting,  but  not  the 
^will.  The  man  who  denounces  one 
oreed  will  enforce  another  by  vio- 
lent means.  You  who  now  volun- 
teer counsel  on  our  principles  and 
practice,  under  different  circum- 
stADces,  from  similar  views,  with 
«qua]  good  intentions,  would  com- 
pel ot>e<iience  to  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  will  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  Church.  Is  there  no 
lamentable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Geneva  itself,  which  may  serve,  in 
reference  to  this  truth,  as  an  illus- 
tration and  a  warning? 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians,  you 
think,  to  feel  a  warm  sympathy  in 
the   condition    and    character    of 
other  Christians;  to  be  active  in 
giving   effect  to  their  sympathy; 
to  be  ready  not  only  with  their 
prayers  hut  with  counsel  and  other 
aid.     All  this  is  true,  but  all  with- 
in just  limits    only.    They    may 
advise,  but  the  advice    must    be 
sought,  it  must  be  founded  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts; 
of  the  temper  of  the  party  advised; 
of  the   limits  of  his   means  and 
power  to  act ;  of  the  effects  direct 
and  indirect  of  the  measure  sug- 
gested for  adoption. «  Do  you  stand 
within   these   limits?     Have    you 
the  necessary  knowledge  for  judi- 
cious counsel  ?     You  say  to  us  if 
your  custom  is  this,  if  your  prac- 
tice is  that — if  the  slave  w  not  al- 
lowed by  law  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship ;  if  it  is  unlawful  to  instruct 
the  children  of  slaves ;    *'  if   the 
roaster    acquires    possession  of  a 
woman   as  if  she  were  his  own 
wife;*^  if  these  and  other  facts  are 
true,  can  your  laws  you  ask  us,  be 
compatible  with  the  eternal  princi* 
pies  of   Christianity?     You   thus 
grope  about,  on  hands  and  knees, 
to  seek  what  ground   you  stand 
upon   or   whether  you   stand    on 
any.     You  go  on  blindly  to  give 
counsel   as  though  your  ifs  were 


facts,  while,  in  truth,  they  are  slan- 
ders only  on  your  American  breth- 
ren. Are  they  not  founded  on 
hearsay,  on  the  inventions  of  a  fic- 
titious story?  We  greatly  fear 
that  you  have  no  better  authority 
for  your  opinions  than  the  incidents 
of  a  popular  tale.  Have  you  been 
cautious  and  considerate  in  this 
matter  ?  Have  you  borne  in  mind 
the  proneness  that  besets  us  all  to 
assume  the  office  of  supervising 
our  brother^s  affairs  and  teaching 
him  his  duties — the  ease  with 
which  we  decide  what  it  becomes 
others  to  do  or  bear,  or  suffer ;  the 
equanimity  with  which  we  support 
another's  pains  or  losses ;  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  we  do  liberal 
deeds  at  another's  cost— have  these 
things  been  sufficiently  before  your 
eyes? 

You  admit  that  there  are,  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America, 
''just  and  moderate  men  in  abun- 
dance."   There  is  more  than  this. 
There  are  well  educated,  wise,  de- 
vout and  holy  men,  laborious  teach- 
ers and  ministers  of  Christian  truth, 
men    who    traverse    interminable 
forests, crossing  mighty  rivers,  brav- 
ing the  malaria  of  deadly  regions, 
not  unworthy  followers  and  fellow 
labourers  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the   (rentiles,  in   deaths   often,  in 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  in  hunger, 
m  cold,  in  nakedness,  perseveringly 
and     successfully    preaching    the 
whole  gospel  of  Christ.    Are  you 
acquainted,  as  they  are,  with  the 
negro  character — his  need  of  sub- 
jection, his  inability  to  sustain  any 
competition  with  the  white  man, 
his  dullness,  his  idleness,  his  impro- 
vidence?    It  is  easy  to  say  that 
all  this  is  the  delusion  of  the  slave- 
holder.    But  can  you  know  it  to 
be  so  ?     What  are  your  opportuni- 
ties for  knowing  ?     You  make  no 
investigation.     You  take  the  opin- 
ions of  those  ready  I'ke  yourselves 
to  interfere  without  knowledge  I  la 
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this  Christian  humility  or  candour 
or  just  respect  for  the  character  of 
Christian  men  as  wise  and  good  as 
yourselves,  and  infinitely  better  in- 
formed on  the  question  which  you 
undertake  to  decide?  Never  has 
there  been  a  stronger  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  it  is  a  small  thing  to 
be  judged  of  man's  judgment. — 
Who  are  ye  that  judge  these  de- 
vout and  laborious  men  ?  Have 
you  stood  face  to  face,  as  they  do, 
with  the  social  condition  of  which 
YOU  speak?  Have  you  searched 
It  as  they  search  it  ?  Can  you  un 
derstand  it  as  they  do?  Have  you 
been  engaged,  as  slaveholding  Chris- 
tians have  been  for  a  century,  in 
caring  for  the  negro  race,  in  feed* 
ing,  clothing,  training  to  useful  la- 
bour, restraining,  instructing,  civil- 
izing, christianizing  the  Afric^in  f 
The  Christian  masters  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Southern  States  have 
done  and  are  doing  all  this.  What 
have  you  done?  What  labours 
have  you  performed  ?  What  sacri- 
fice have  you  made?  By  what 
right  do  you  assume  that  you  are 
the  negro's  friend,  and  his  master 
his  foe  ?  Let  us  be  understood — 
we  make  no  boast,  we  claim  no 
merit.  We  have  done  only  what 
Providence  appointed  us  to  do — 
very  imperfectly,  it  may  be,  without 
sufficient  devotion  to  the  divine 
will  of  which  we  are  the  instru- 
ments and  agents!  But  all  that 
has  been  done  the  slaveholders 
have  done.  It  has  been  done  with 
immense  benefit  to  the  African 
race.  Where  else  do  you  find  them, 
as  you  find  them  here,  efilicient  la- 
bourers, living  in  peace,  bestowing 
blessings  on  the  whole  world ;  civil- 
ized men,  compared  with  the  na- 
tives of  Africa!  Who  supplies 
your  manufactories  with  cotton? 
Who  furnishes  to  your  labourers 
the  soothing  influences  of  their  in- 
dispensable narcotic  ?  Who  pro- 
duces the  sugar  and  rice  that  add 


to  your  comforts  and  luxuries  f  Is 
it  the  African  in  Africa  ?  Do  you 
obtain  these  great  commercial  pro- 
ducts from  Guinea  and  Angola! 
And  where  else,  except  among  the 
slaves  of  the  Southern  Sutes  of 
America,  are  seen,  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  negroes  composing 
Christian  Churches  in  whole  or  in 
part?  Where  else  will  you  fiod 
multitudes  of  negroes  able  to  read 
the  Gospel  ?  In  what  other  re- 
gion has  the  African  increased,  io 
a  century,  from  300,000  to  3,000,- 
000  ?  And  now  when  the  ne^ro 
has  been  converted  from  a  sa^Mge 
to  a  man,  to  a  prosperous  and  in- 
telligent peasant,  artisan  and  Chris- 
tian, by  those  who  have  lived  with 
him  and  guided  and  governed  liim, 
you  stand  afar  off  and  undertake 
to  reprove  their  remissness  and  di- 
rect their  proceedings.  You  call 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  labourers 
in  this  remote  Christian  vineyard, 
who  are  diligently  and  faithfully 
preaching  and  teaching,  by  precept 
and  example,  every  moral  and  reli- 
gious duty,  and  administering  from 
day  to  day  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments to  thousaudsof  churches  oom^ 
posed  of  Christian  negroes,  and  you 
say  to  them,  uiy  Christian  breth- 
ren, if  your  slaves  are  not  allow- 
ed  to  attend  on  public  worehip^  if 
you  never  teach  them^  if  you  have 
as  many  wives  as  you  have  negro 
women  slaves^  we  exhort  you  to 
hear  our  counsel  offered  with  Chris- 
tian liberty,  in  Christian  love. 

As  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
Christian  slaveholder  to  do  all  that 
has  been  done,  it  will  be  for  him 
and  him  alone  to  do  all  that  is  to 
be  done  for  the  n^ro  race  in  North 
Amerir'a.  It  is  not  the  task  of  a 
day  or  a  century  to  change  a  bar- 
barous to  a  civilized  race.  It  needs 
time,  patience,  perseverance.  The 
present  civilization  of  £urope  is  the 
work  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years.     You    are    impatient,  you 
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would  anticipate  the  labour  of  ages 
— jou  who  have  no  portion  in  the 
toil,  no  part  of  the  reftponsihility, 
no  fthare  in  the  risk  arisinsr  from 
injudicious  or  hurrieflprocieeHinjsrs — 
jou  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  bus- 
iness to  Providence  and  to  the 
agnnciea  chosen  for  it  by  Provi- 
dence. We  are  as  willing  to  do 
what  is  right  as  you  are ;  we  alone 
are  able  lo  do  any  thing  in  this 
matter;  we  ask  you  with  all  Chris- 
tian frankness  to  stand  aside  and 
let  us  do  our  work.  It  is  ours,  not 
yours.  You  may  embarrass,  but 
you  cannot  help  us.  You  may 
trouble  us,  but  you  cannot  share 
our  task. 

You  advise  us  to  abolish  slavery 
— are  you  prepared  to  offer  us  a 
plan  for  effecting  it  with  safety  and 
advantage  to  all  parties?  The  phy- 
sician who*  is  content  to  tell  his 
patients  that  they  are  sick  and  sug- 
gests no  practicable  cure,  of  who 
prescribes  medicine  and  knows  no- 
thing of  its  virtues,  will  command 
no  confidence  in  his  skill.  You 
tell  us  we  are  suffering  under  an 
evil ;  you  call  upon  us  to  remove 
it;  can  you  devise  any  mode  of 
doing  so  with  that  regard  for  the 
general  safety  which  ought,  you 
think,  to  be  carefully  considered  ? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  blacks 
when  manumitted.  The  race,  al- 
though improved  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, is  still  a  barbarous  one.  They 
are  slugsfish  and  sensual.  They 
are  inferior  to  the  white  not  only 
in  actual  progress,  but  in  ability  to 
advance.  They  cannot,  like  the 
freed  men  of  Greece  or  Rome,  melt 
into  the  mass  of  freemen.      Peo- 

file  of  the  same  type,  English  and 
rish,  German  and  French,  are 
easily  moulded  into  one  American 
mass,  but  there  is  no  possible  c«>m- 
pounding  of  white  and  black. — 
This  may  seem  very  unreasonable 
and  wrong  to  you  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  not 


the  less  true.  If  the  two  races  re- 
main together  in  the  same  country, 
the  destru(^tion  of  the  inferior  be- 
comes inevitable.  We  ask  you  to 
be  taught  by  history.  The  great 
tribes  of  red  men  who  formerly 
inhabited  North  America  have  all 
perished  from  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  ocean.  The  black 
millions  would  be  equally  unfortu- 
nate if  removed  from  the  control 
and  care  of  the  white  race.  They 
could  not  sustain  a  competition  for 
bread  with  a  more  intelligent  rival. 
This  is  seen  to  be  true  in  Canada 
and  in  the  Northern  States.  From 
this  cause,  with  no  wars  to  precipi- 
tate it,  the  extirpation  of  the  blacks 
must  follow  manumission.  Even 
where  climate  protects  him  from 
white  competition  and  its  conse- 
quences, the  blacjk  deteriorjites  in 
freedom.  Eye  witnesses  in  the 
English  West  India  Possessions,  de- 
clare that  he  is  more  idle,  vicious, 
and  ignorant  than  when  a  slave. 
His  progress  in  civilization  seems  to 
be  con(litional  on  his  subjection  to 
a  more  intelligent  and  energetic 
people.  Suppose,  then,  that  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  manu- 
mission, the  black  race  should 
waste  away  and  perish;  or,  that 
they  should  become  more  idle,  vi- 
cious, improvident  and  miserable. 
What  then !  will  you  still  say  to 
us  manumit  your  slaves?  Will 
you  disorganize  the  labour  of  a 
whole  country,  endanger  its  exis- 
tence, destroy  its  great  commercial 
products  so  important  to  the  whole 
world,  with  the  certainty  of  ruin 
to  the  race  you  desire  to  benefit? 
Will  you  convert  three  millions  of 
useful  labourers  into  paupers  and 
thieves  that  could  not  remain  in 
their  present  home  and  that  would 
not  find  homes  any  where  else  ? 
We  are  afraid  that  you  have  never 
given  a  thought  to  the  subject  If 
you  have,  give  us  your  plan. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  church, 
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we  can  find  no  examples  of  one 
society  of  Christians  interposing 
with  unasked  advice,  or  instruction, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
other. We  see  but  one  in  which 
there  was  any  interference  at  all. 
When  certain  parties  from  the  hill 
country  of  Judea  troubled  the  Gen- 
tile converts  with  unauthorized 
teachings  and  advisings,  seeking  to 
impose  as  Christian  duties  what 
were  none,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusa- 
lem— to  the  inspired  teachers  of 
Cliristianity.  The  men  who  trou- 
bled the  churches  were  rebuked. 
The  Council,  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  holy  spirit,  advis- 
ed or  admonished  the  Churches. 
Do  you  hold  the  same  authority  as 
the  Apostles?  Have  you  been 
called  upon  in  like  manner  to  ad- 
vise ?  Can  you  claim  the  same 
special  guidance  of  the  holy  spirit? 
Or  are  you  not  rather  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties  against  whom 
the  Council  was  called  and  the  de- 
cision made?  We  fear  so.  You 
have  troubled  Christian  societies 
with  teachings  not  in  Scripture. — 
You  have  attempted  to  impose  on 
them  as  Christian  duties  what  they 
deny  to  be  such.  It  was  the  duty 
of  circumcision  formerly.  It  is  the 
duty  of  abolishing  slavery  now. — 
There  are  no  living  inspired  Apos- 
tles; we  must  turn,  therefore,  to 
their  writings.  Show  us  in  these 
writings  the  Apostles'  precept — 
manumit  your  slaves.  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  find  one  commanding 
Christians  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren. You  are  teaching  without 
authority  what  the  Apostles  have 
not  taught ;  you  are  giving  counsel 
where  it  has  not  been  invited  ;  you 
interfere  in  the  social  condition  of 
a  remote  community  wliere  you 
may  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
but  can  do  no  good. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  no 
captious  or  unkind  epirit.    But  the 


surest  way  to  promote  the  brother- 
ly intercourse  of  Christian  churches 
and  communities  is  to  restrict  it 
within  safe  and  legitimate  limits. 
Even  between  friend  and  friend,  ad- 
vice, if  unasked,  is  unseasonable,  or 
unfounded  on  sufiicient  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
feelings  of  the  parties,  is  always  in- 
judicious, seldom  useful,  often  mis- 
<^hievous.  'It  has  already  produced 
the  worst  consequences  among  our 
American  churches.  The  interven- 
tion of  those  abroad  can  only  in- 
crease the  mischief.  There  are 
now  divisions  and  dissentions  aris- 
ing from  the  attempt  of  some  to 
assume  control  over  the  conscien- 
ces of  othere.  You  may  increase 
the  evil  by  interposing ;  you  can- 
not remove  or  lessen  it. 

And  here,  with  a  protest  against 
the  whole  form  and  purpose  of  the 
letter  from  Genleva,  we  might  close 
our  answer  or  review.  But  we  are 
reluctant  to  seem  wanting  in  res- 
pect for  the  authors  and  their  ar- 
guments, or  unwilling  to  give  them 
our  roost  serious  attention.  We 
will,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine 
the  reasons  against  slavery  which 
they  are  pleased  to  assign. 

They  begin  with  arguments  of 
more  general  consideration,  but 
rely  on  such  as  apply  peculiariy 
to  Christian  men.  *'  We  might  re- 
mind you,  they  say,  that  slavery  is 
contrary  to  natural  rights;  that  all 
m»)n  having  freedom  alike  cannot 
be  deprived  of  that  liberty  unless 
forfeited  by  some  criminal  act;  that 
the  right  of  property  in  men  and 
things  is  widely  difierent ;  that  no 
man  is  allowed  to  sell  a  human  be- 
ing as  he  would  a  material  thing.** 
And  they  quote  the  remarks  of 
Montesquieu  as  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  slavery  on  both  master 
and  slave.  To  such  remarks  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  slavery  is  not  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun.  It  has 
existed  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
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nead  ite  ifijuriooft  effects,  whatever 
tbey  may  be,  have  not  prevented 
the  maet^ra  of  slaves  from  being 
the  most  renowned  warriors,  the 
most  eloquent  orators,  judicious 
Liatorians  and  prolound  philoso- 
phera,  the  most  accompiifihed  poets, 
painters,  sculptors,  arciiitects  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Nothing,  Christian  friend«,  can 
be  more  delasive  and  dangerous  in 
practical  questions  than  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  theories  of  natu- 
ral rigbtfl.  The  French  revolution 
was  a  grand  drama  arranged  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  thi«  impor- 
tant tmth.  It  overturned  all  so- 
cial, civil  and  political  relations.  It 
decreed  an  end  to  all  religion.  It 
was  the  first  to  abolish  negro  slave- 
ry. The  present  abolition  spirit  is 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
school  of  liberty,  equality,  fratemi- 
tVi  whose  doctors  and  apostles  wera 
Oregoire,  Briesot  and  Rol>e«pierre, 
and  whose  legitimate  effec-ts  were 
brutal  massacres,  at  which  tlte 
world  still  stands  aghast.  We  de- 
test them  and  all  their  cant  There 
is  no  state  of  nature.  It  is  un- 
known among  the  most  barbarous 
tribes.  Men  exist  in  societies  only. 
They  are  bora  into  certain  condi- 
tions, subject  to  certain  restraints 
and  penalties,  imposed  by  govern- 
ments over  which  they  have  no 
control.  Their  rights  are  deter- 
mined by  laws,  and  laws  are  what 
the  good,  of  society  requites  them 
to  be.  Whatever  this  may  de- 
mand, society  has  the  right  to  en. 
act  You  admit  that  a  roan  may 
be  deprived  of  his  freedom  ibr  a 
criminal  offence.  Why  so  ?  Why 
should  tlie  law  deprive  a  felon  of 
bis  freedom  ?  It  may  do  more,  it 
may  take  his  life.  If  society  can 
take  life  to  secure  what  it  deems 
the  good  of  society,  will  it  be  pre- 
tended that  it  cannot  for  the  same 
reason  compel  its  members  to  serve 
it  as  slaves  I    If  the  reason  is  suf- 


ficient to  imprison  or  hang  one 
man,  is  it  not  enough  to  enslave 
another  f  We  say  nothing  of  the 
looseners  of  thought  or  language 
by  which  you  confound  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoner  and  tite  slave 
and  regard  them  as  deprived  of 
liberty  in  the  same  sense.  But 
supposing  that  they  are,  what  right 
has  the  State  in  the  case  of  the 
cnminal  that  it  has  not  in  an  equal 
degree  in  that  of  the  slave  ?  If  the 
good  of  society  does  not  require 
the  enslaving  a  part  of  its  popula- 
tion or  the  imprisonment  of  the 
criminal,  it  is  wrong  to  enslave  or 
imprison,  if  it  does  require  them, 
it  is  right  In  either  case  the  dis- 
cretion of  society  must  of  necessi- 
ty be  tl)e  measure  of  the  right  It 
has  been  exercised  accordingly,  in 
all  ages,  by  all  States,  and  wheii  it 
is  said  that  a  man  cannot  be  de- 
pnve<l  of  his  freedom  except  for  a 
criminal  offence,  the  assertion  is 
made  in  defian<«of  the  codes  of 
all  nations,  beginning  with  that  of 
the  great  legislator  and  prophet  of 
Juiiea.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  in  the 
face  of  all  example  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  good  of  a  State  can  never 
require  the  enslaving  of  a  part  of 
its  people.  This  is  simply  assum- 
ing as  true  the  whole  qlle^^tion  that 
you  undertake  to  piove.  It  is  mak- 
ing your  judgment  the  standard 
of  right ;  it  is  asserting  what  you 
disclaim — the  power  to  impose 
opinions  by  authority.  Others 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
good  of  society  never  requires  the 
gibbet  or  the  jail ;  that  criminals 
should  not  be  deprived  of/  lifo 
or  freedom;  that  education  only 
should  be  opposed  to  crime.  They 
may  with  equal  reason  demand  that 
their  dogmas  should  be  assumed  as 
truth. 

The  Southern  States  of  North 
America  judge  it  to  be  essential  to 
tlieir  welfare  that  the  negro  por- 
tion of  their  population  should  be 
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flays  one  thing ;  and  yon  make  a 
par«tTi thesis  of  half  a  dozen  words 
demonstrate  the  reverse.  Yoa  are 
aware  that  a  number  of  the  ablest 
commentators,  from  Chrysostom  to 
the  present  time,  give  the  passage 
a  meanitig  which,  they  say,  the 
original  demands,  and  which  is  the 
very  opposite  to  your  own.  They 
construe  the  words  in  the  parenthe- 
sis to  this  effect — If  thou  art  a  slave 
care  not  for  it,  {and  even  if  you 
may  obtain  freedom^  remain  never- 
theless in  your  station,)  The  in- 
terpretation is  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  passage,  and  renders  it  more 
emphatic  still.  Yours  contradicts 
and  confuses  it.  There  is  yet  an- 
other sense  in  which  the  words  may 
be  taken,  which  we  suggest  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle.  A  Chris- 
tian slave  offered  his  freedom  might 
have  been  embarrassed,  under  the 
strong  peremptory  teaching  of  the 
Aponle,  to  decide  whether  he  could, 
if  he  wished  it,  accept  the  offer  or 
not  To  t'elieve  that  embarrass 
ment,  the  Apostle  limits  his  precept 
and  leaves  the  decision  to  the  slaveys 
discretion — if  offered  freedom,  he 
aays,  you  may  accept  it ;  you  will 
not  in  so  doing  disregard  my  pre- 
cepts. This  interpretation  conforms 
to  the  general  purpose  of  his  in- 
structions. But  to  represent  him 
as  engaged  in  demonstrating  cer- 
tain abstract  propositions  concern- 
ing freedom  or  slavery,  is  incom- 
patible with  its  whole  aim  and 
meaning.  He  was  giving  practical 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  life  in 
every  condition,  not  suggesting  rea- 
sons for  preferring  one  condition 
to  another. 

But  if  this  parentheti(»il  remark 
addressed  to  the  slave  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  affirming  that  slavery  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, something  more  decided 
still  must  be  inculcated  on  the  mas- 
ter by  the  Apostle.  He  has  not 
preached  t9  the  slave  and  been  sibnt 


to  the  master  in  a  nnaUer  that  con- 
cerns them  both.  Yoa  must  show 
us  his  injunction  to  masters.  Yoa 
are  convinced  that  this  is  nec'ecoa 
ry,  and  ac<'ordingly  you  quote  Eph. 
vi.  9:  **  Before  the  Lord  in  heav- 
en the  slave  is  as  the  fi'ee ;''  and  L 
Cor.  xii.  13,  ^'We  are  baptise<l  in* 
to  one  body,  whether  we  he  bond 
or  free;"  and  lastly,  Col.  iii.,  11th, 
**There  is  neither  bond 'or  free  bat 
Christ  is  all  in  all.**  These  pas- 
sages you  adduce  to  prove  that  the 
Apostle  teaches  the  master  that 
slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  spir- 
it of  Christianity ;  an^l  you  go  on 
to  askf  whether  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  black  man  as  well  as  the 
white  man ;  whether  the  blood  of 
the  cross  does  not  cover  the  sins  of 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  wheth- 
er the  holy  spirit  makes  any  distioe- 
tion  .  of  colour.  The  Apostle  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  holy  s}Hrit 
makes  no  distinction,  in  spiritual 
things,  between  white  or  black,  lord 
or  labourer,  prince  or  peasant,  ruler 
or  ruled,  doctor  or  disf'iple  ;  and, 
lest  Christians  should  be  misled  by 
this  truth,  as  they  have  been  often 
and  grievously — to  overturn  ail 
government,  to  abolish  slavery,  to 
level  tiie  condition  of  ruler  and 
ruled,  prince  and  peasant,  doctor 
and  disciple,  he  enjoins  on  them 
with  repeated,  emphatic,  perempto- 
ry earnestness  to  remain  content 
with  their  ix>nditions,  to  submit  to 
rulers,  to  obey  masters,  for  distinc- 
tions in  temporal  things  are  made 
by  providence — the  powc&rs  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God. 

But  assuredly  if  the  Apostle  had 
intended  to  teach  the  ChrisUan 
Church  that  slavery  is  incfinftisteut 
with  "  the  eternal  principles  of 
Christianity,^  he  would  not  have 
been  content  with  hinting  this  truth 
indirectly  and  obscurely,  and  leav- 
ing to  modern  believers  to  supply 
his  imperfect  doctrine.  Was  he 
slack  or  eareleas  or  timid  or  time- 
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MTviiiflf  in  preaching  the  Gospel  f 
Woe  is  unto  me,  he  says,  if  I  preach 
Dot  the  Go»pel.  Was  he  indirect, 
whoee  peculiar  excellence  it  was  to 
he  plain  and  straight  forward,  and 
not  as  one  heating  the  air.  Was  be 
fearful  of  consequences,  who  travel* 
ed  through  perils  and  sufferings  in- 
numerable, to  final  martyrdom  f — 
Was  he  backward  to  incur  respon- 
sibility, who  condemned  every  sin 
and  social  evil,  who  omitted  to  no- 
tice no  abuse  even  in  dress  or  man- 
ners ?  If  slavery  is  what  you  rep- 
resent it  to  be,  an  offence  among 
Christians  not  to  be  told  in  Oath 
nor  published  in  the  streets  of  As' 
colon,  it  is  as  certain  as  truth,  that 
the  Apostle  hao  explicitly  denoun- 
ced it.  He  has  not  been  content 
with  a  side-wise  condemnation  of  it 
It  was  part  of  the  gospel  ministry 
to  reprove  it.  If  he  neglected  to 
reprove  it  openly  and  fearlessly,  he 
has  incurred  the  woe  which  he  in- 
voked on  himself  if  he  prea(*.hed 
not  the  gospel.  He  had  the  sub- 
ject repeatedly  before  him.  He 
enjoined  on  masters  their  duties  to 
their  slaves.  And  yet,  you  say,  he 
omitted  the  most  important  of  them 
all.  Either  the  Apostle  shrunk 
from  his  duty,  or  you,  my  good 
friends,  are  mistaken  in  yours. 

You  feel  this  difficulty.  It  isin- 
de^  not  to  be  escaped.  Therefore,  to 
meet  it,  you  say  ^'Christianity  did 
not  lay  violent  or  imprudent  hands 
on  civil  institutions.''  This  is  the 
reason  assigned  why  the  Apostle 
has  not  performed  the  duty  which 
you  are  now  performing  for  him. 
But,  to  enjoin  masters  to  manumit 
their  slaves,  would  in  no  wise  have 
laid  violent  hands  on  civil  institu- 
tions. It  was  no  infringement  of 
civil  institutions  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  manumit  a  slave.  Nothing 
was  more  common.  The  Apostle 
would  have  affronted  no  law,  cus- 
tom or  prejudice,  by  enjoining  it. 
He  might  have  said  to  his  converts 


manumit  your  slaves  as  heathen 
masters  continually  manumit  theirs. 
It  is  of  daily  ocx^urrence  among 
them.  Do  not  allow  their  benevo- 
lence to  exceed  yours.  Was  it 
assailing  civil  institutions  to  advise 
Christians  to  do  what  all  the  world 
were  doing?  It  was  more  easy  to 
manumit  the  slave  then  than  now. 
The  slave  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  He* 
brew,  was  of  no  inferior  race.  The 
freedman  easily  amalgamated  with 
the  mass  of  freeuaen.  The  slave 
was  often  the  equal  of  his  master 
in  learning,  accomplishments  and 
manners.  A  generation  removed 
all  distinctions.  There  was  no  in- 
superable barrier  of  colour  or  ini5e- 
rior  capacity.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion then,  as  now,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  manumitted  slaves. 

But  if  to  manumit  a  slave  was 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  civil  institu- 
tions, the  Apostle  nevertheless,  as 
we  believe,  would  not  have  hesitat- 
ed to  enjoin  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  had  he  believed  slavery  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  He  would  have  re- 
proved it  with  as  little  scruple  as 
he  reproved  the  worship  of  idols. 
Idolatry  made  a  part  of  the  civil 
government.  To  refuse  attendance 
in  the  national  temples  was  an 
offence  to  the  laws.  Did  the  Apos- 
tle hesitate  to  denounce  idolatry? 
We  are  commanded  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's — 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due. — 
But  it  is  not  due  to  Csesar  to  com- 
mit sin.  Every  sin  is  condemned. 
If  to  hold  a  slave  is  a  sin,  it  was  as 
open  to  reproof  as  worshipping  an 
idol.  In  forbearing  to  reprove  it, 
through  his  whole  ministry,  the 
Apostle  was  cfrievously  neglecting 
his  duty.  But  he  could  not  have 
disregarded  the  duties  of  his  min- 
istry or  failed  in  fighting  the  good 
fight  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  life.  The  only  alternative 
conclusion  is  that  the  opinion  which 
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makes  slavery  inconniBient  with  tbe 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  a  do<2fma  of 
modern  invention,  and  a  corruption 
of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  false, 
or  the  Apostles  were  unfaithful. 

You  say  that  the  Apostles  did 
not  lay  inaprudent  hands  on  rivil 
institutions,  hut  gave  precepts  that 
wouJd  bring  about  the  suppression 
of  all  al)use8,and  you  intimate  that 
for  this  cause  they  laid  no  injunc- 
tion on  masters  to  manumit  their 
slaves.  Wliy  then  have  you  not 
followed  the  Apostle's  example? 
His  silence  is  full  of  meaning.  It 
means  that  his  disciples  are  not  to 
say  what  he  refrained  from  saying. 
In  teaching  what  he  has  not  taught, 
are  you  not  incurring  the  anathema 
on  those  who  preach  any  other 
gospel  than  he  preac>hed?  Why 
do  you  advise  where  he  forbore? 
If  to  advise  manumission  is  laying 
violent  hands  on  civil  institutions, 
why  do  you  lay  violent  hands  on 
civil  institutions — on  those  too  of 
a  distant  people  with  whom  you 
have  no  immediate  concern  ?  Are 
you  not  doing  more  ?  Are  you  not 
laying  imprudent  hands  on  the 
orderings  of  God's  Providence  ? — 
Is  it  not  probable,  fellow  Christians, 
that  God's  overruling  will  has 
brought   to  North  America  these 


millions  of  Africans  for  some  good 
purpose  ?  May  you  not  safely  truf^t 
the  event  to  his  wisdom  and  to  the 
precepts  that  you  say  are  to  brinsT 
about  the  suppression  of  all  abuses! 
Will  your  interference  qui^^ken 
their  operation  or  snve  shspe  to 
God's  purposes?  When  you  gro  a 
long  way  off  to  do  the  work  of 
others  may  you  not  be  neglecting 
your  own  ?  We  think  this  c-on- 
sideration  has  some  weight  ami  is 
entitled  to  your  serious  attention. 

Woulcl  it  not  be  wiser  then  to 
leave  this  whole  social  question  of 
negro  slavery  in  North  America  to 
those  who  are  most  deeply  con- 
cerned, to  whom  Providence  has 
assigned  it,  who  know  it  l)est,  who 
are,  in  all  respects^  better  fitted 
than  yon  can  be,  for  meeting  its 
diflSculties  ?  Your  American  breth- 
ren, we  venture  to  assure  you,  are 
as  sincere  Christians,  as  anxious  to 
do  their  duty,  as  quick  to  see  it,  as 
those  who  give  them  counsel.  "We 
say  it  with  no  lack  of  respect,  or 
kindness,  or  just  appreciation  of  the 
friendly  intentions  that  have  pro- 
duced your  letter.  But  we  feAr, 
nevertheless,  that  you  have  only 
added  another  illustration  to  the 
truth  of  the  maxim,  "  ne  accesaeris 
in  concilium  antequam  vocaris." 


BONO. 

Where  honey  suckles  breathe  perfume, 
And  warm,  soft,  sunny  rays  are  shining, 

Where  jessamines  in  clusters  bloom. 

Their  tendrils  rtmnd  oak-sprigs  entwining  ; 

Here  sitting  oft,  as  in  a  trance, 

I  dream  of  her  whom  most  I  cherished, 

Her  gentle  mien  and  tender  glance, 
With  whom  love,  hope,  ambition  perished. 

'Tis  but  a  dream,  a  vision  bright. 

In  the  deep  night  of  sadness  gleaming, 

As  transient  as  the  meteors's  light, 
One  moment,  but  a  moment  beaming  : 

And  yet  it  gladdens  me  the  while 

O'er  the  swift  course  of  life's  dark  river, 

Ca<iting  the  sunshine  of  a  smile, 

Which,  sudden  quenched,  is  gone  forever. 
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ESTCOURT : 

THK   MEMOIRS  OF  ▲   VIRGINIA   aXNTLXMAN, 
CHAPTER      XIV. 


THE    SECRET    HAND. 


At  the  moment  when  Frank 
Hav  rushed  forth  into  the  storm, 
bent  rpon  disroverinu  and  protCL't- 
ing  the  youn<y  girl  who  had  so  ab- 
nij.tiy  abandoned  liis  apnrtment, 
Estcourt,  sitting  in  tlie  old  Library 
room  at  Fairfield,  leaned  his  pale 
brow  upon  one  hand,  and  for  a 
time  seemed  to  yield  himself  to  a 
flood  of  memories  and  die^nif*. 

In  A'ain  did  the  storm  roar  with- 
out. The  murky  lightning  divided 
i»ith  its  forked  tongue  the  gather- 
ing darkness  unseen.  The  pale 
thinker  neither  raised  his  liead  nor 
looked  forth  for  an  instant  upon 
the  bowed  trees  and  the  black 
clouds. 

It  was  that  teirible  anniversary 
of  which  he  had  spoken — and,  for 
tliFmoment,  Esteourt  appeared  to 
be  dead  to  the  real  world  ;  his  eyes, 
fixed  and  absent,  apf>eared  to  gaze 
upon  past  scenes — his  lips  mov- 
ed and  uttered  only  disjointed 
words,  half  sentences  or  weary 
sighs. 

**  Well,  well,"  he  murmured  aC 
last,  raising  his  head  and  smiling 
sadly,  "  I  dwell  too  much  on  this. 
I  must  banish  these  haunting 
thoughts  and  rettol lections — I  for- 
get tliat  the  actual  world  of  the 
present  calls  upon  me — that  I  have 
duties  to  myself  and  others.  I 
think  with  the  passing  years  I  grow 
less  and  less  despairing — I  even 
dream  that  this  visit  will  be  the 
last — that  some  groat  change  in 
fny  life  <romes.  Who  knows?" 
He  remained  for  half  an  hour 


silent  and  immoveable,  then  rising 
to  his  feet : 

**I  will  go  and  find  if  I  am 
wrong,"  he  said. 

The  storm,  which  still  thundered 
without,  seemed  to  give  him  no 
uneasiness — even  no  thought;  and 
summoning  a  servant,  he  ordered 
his  horse  Bogus  to  be  brought  to 
the  door. 

Fifteen  minutes  afterwards  he 
was  in  the  saddle,  sweeping  in  a 
rapid  gallop  toward  the  house  in 
the  woods. 

As  the  distance  diminished,  and 
fled  backward  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
his  rapid  animal,  and  the  small 
cottage  for  a  moment  appeared  in 
the  distance,  indistinct  in  the  fast 
coming  darkness,  Estcourt's  gloom 
seemed  to  return — he  no  longer 
smiled.  Deep  sighs  issued  from 
his  trembling  lips,  and  more  than 
once  the  words  "  poor,  poor  Fran- 
ces ! "  betrayed  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts.  Other  murmureil  words 
showed  that  his  memory  was  again 
busy  with  the  past — with  those 
happy  scenes  of  his  youth  which 
he  had  narrated  to  the  painter — it 
was  plain  that  the  solitary  being 
,thus  breasting  the  fury  of  the 
stonn,  thought  neither  of  the  roar- 
ing thunder,  the  drenching  rain,  or 
the  terrible  lightning — far  away, 
in  other  scenes,  and  under  a  serene 
heaven,  he  clasped  the  baud  of  a 
woman  whom  he  loved,  and  smiled 
as  be  looked  into  her  eyes. 

The  speed  of  his  horse  was  so 
great  that  Esteourt  soon   passed 
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over  the  few  miles  which  separated 
him  from  the  lonely  cottage,  and 
ere  long  it  rose  as  it  were  from  the 
foliage,  and  came  towards  him, near- 
ly shrouded  in  darkness,  and  illu- 
mined only  hy  the  vivid  lightning 
flashes. 

All  at  once,  Estconrt  checked  his 
horse,  nearly  throwing  the  animal 
upon  his  haunches.  As  he  did  so, 
11  sort  of  shudder  passed  over  his 
frame — through  the  window  of  the 
room,  he  saw  a  light  huming. 

**  Pshaw!"  he  murmured,  passing 
one  hand  over  his  pale  brow,  "  I 
am  really  a  child,  or  my  nerves  are 
deranged.  True,  I  forbade  old  Job 
to  carry  a  light  thither  ever,  or 
even  so  much  as  to  enter  the  room 
— but  doubtless  'tis  some  accident!" 

He  then  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  rapidly  arriving  at  the  gate 
dismounted,  securing  the  bridle  to 
a  drooping  bough. 

As  he  approached  the  small 
portico,  his  spurs  striking  upon 
the  paved  way,  Estcourt's  piercing 
glance  plunged  through  the  half 
closed  shutters,  and  another  shud- 
der  convulsed  his  frame,  far  more 
violent  than  before.  He  thought 
that  he  saw  a  shadow  on  the  wall. 
For  a  moment  he  remained  mo- 
tionless— then  summoning  all  his 
strength  hastily  opened  the  outer 
door,  then  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

He  did  not  pass  the  threshold. 
The  sight  which  met  his  dist«3nded 
eyes  seemed  to  paralyze  him — and 
pale,  trembling,  drawing  labored 
and  convulsive  breaths,  he  leaned 
against  tlie  embrasure  of  the  door, 
as  though  he  were  about  to  faint. 

The  spectacle  which  he  witness- 
ed was  indeed  calculated  to  try  his 
nerves  to  the  utmost  The  apart- 
ment was  not  untenanted — but  its 
tenant  appeared  to  have  arisen  from 
the  dead.  The  portrait  seemed  to 
have  stepped  from  its  frame  and 
descended   to  its   customary  seat 


while  living.  Before  Estconrt,  fall 
in  the  light  of  a  lamp  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  further  lit  np 
by  the  ruddy  blazn  of  burning 
wood  in  the  Are  place,  sat  the  wo- 
man who  had  been  dead  for  a  score 
of  years— the  woman  or  her  spirit 
— in  her  hands  the  moth  eaten  lace 
which  she  had  laid  down,  to  go 
and  die — wrapped  around  her  the 
peculiar  blue  scarf  of  the  portrait — 
on  her  lips  the  same  sad  smile — in 
her  blue  eyes  the  same  sweetness — 
on  her  auburn  hair,  falling  in  pro- 
fuse curls,  the  same  golden  light, 
which  dwelt  forever  in  the  memory 
of  the  roan  who  now  gazed  upon 
the  frightful  scene,  trembling  and 
apparently  about  to  lose  his  senses. 

Shudder  after  shudder  passed 
over  Estcourfs  frame  as  he  looked ; 
his  wild  eyes  glowed  like  flame  in 
his  pallid  countenance,  and  the 
solid  'oak  of  the  door  seemed  to 
crack  beneath  the  convulsive  clutch 
of  his  hand. 

Suddenly  he  retreated  a  step — 
the  figure  had  risen  and  turned  to- 
ward him,  with  an  air  c>f  embar- 
rassment and  fright. 

*•  Frances ! "  escaped  in  a  terrible 
whisper  from  Estcourt's  lips. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  figure,  blush- 
ing, "  that  is  my  name — not  Miss 
Felton.  I  do  not  know  how  vou 
discovered  it — I  suppose  Mr.  fi[ay 
told  you.  I  was  out  in  the  storm, 
and  took  refuge  here.  I  am  very, 
very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  so  much 
distressed — my  unfortunate  likeness 
to  the  portrait  I  fear  has  moved 
you — some  one  who  was  dear  to 
you ." 

Estcourt  passed  his  hand  over 
his  forehead,  dripping  with  cold 
perspiration,  and  breathed  heavily. 
For  some  moments  he  looked  si- 
lently at  the  young  girl — taking  in 
every  detail  of  her  person — the  mel- 
ancholy sweetness  of  lips  and  eyes 
— the  modest  drooping  head — the 
attitude  full  of  maidenly  innocence 
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atid  pnntr.  As  she  stood  tfins  be* 
fore  him,  he  at  once  recognized  the 
voong  8f;trefl8 — and  sighing  deeply, 
ke  advanced  with  a  low  bow,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

**  Vou  have  rightly  supposed, 
madam,^  he  said,  "that  your  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  here 
startled  roe.  The  original  of  that 
picture  was  a  very  dear — friend. 
Vou  are  rery  welcome  to  my  poor 
roof,  believe  me.  And  now  may  I 
aak  you  a  question  ?  Whence  did 
you  proenre  that  scarf  and  costume 
—the  sight  of  it  pains  me  deeply." 

**  I  am  ▼ery,  very  sorry,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  young  woman,  **but  i 
am  scarcely  to  blame.  I  took  shel- 
ter here  from  the  storip,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  an  old  n^ro 
woman,  who  made  the  fire  for  me 
and  supplied  roe  with  dry  clothing, 
my  own  being  drenched." 

•*  A  negro  woman  ? " 

•*  There  she  is,  sir." 

And  Frances  pointed  to  the  door 
where  an  old  woman,  with  a  white 
handkerchief  around  her  hea<J,  was 
smiling  and  curtseying.  Estcourt 
sternly  demanded  of  the  woman 
why  she  had  entered  this  apart- 
ment, but  after  hearing  her  expla- 
nation, his  displeasure  vanished — 
the  crime  was  plainly  unintention- 
al. Old  Job  had  been  taken  very 
sick  on  the  day  before,  and  the  old 
negro  woman,  who  lived  on  a 
neighboring  plantation,  had  come 
to  nurse  the  patriarch.  To  her  had 
the  voung  girl  proffered  her  plea 
for  shelter,  and  the  old  lady  had  in 
the  roost  matter  of  fact  way  kin- 
dled a  fire  in  the  fire  plao«— lit  the 
lamp,  and  ransacking  an  old  chest 
of  drawers,  brought  forth  a  change 
of  apparel,  which  she  declared  with 
a  smile  very  old  fashioned,  hot  dry 
and  comfortable.  She  had  then 
buatletl  out  to  get  some  supper  for 
the  **  poor  lom  child,"  whose  sad 
look  moved  her  sympathies — and 
during  this  interval,  while  Frances 
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looking  with  strange  cvriosity 
at  the  moth  eaten  lace,  Estcourt 
had  entered. 

The  explanation  had  just  been 
ftnished,  when  the  front  door  of 
the  mansion  was  violently  thrown 
open  and  Mr.  Frank  Hay  appeared 
upon  the  threshold. 

"  Thank  heaven^  you  are  safe  1  " 
he  cried,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
and  taking  off  his  dripping  hat, 
then  suddenly  seeing  Estcourt,  he 
exclaimed,   "  Why    cousin  I^how 

in  the  work! !  you  here  in  thia 

storm!" 

"^  Yes,"  said  the  elder,  with  a  sad 
smile,  **it  seems  like  a  family 
reunion !  A  singular  series  of 
chances,  indeed — tmt  how  is  it  that 
I  find  you  here,  Frank.  The  ex- 
planation of  my  presence  is  very 
simple — the  mansion  is  my  proper-* 
ty.  This  young  lady,  also,  by  some 
misfortune,  has  been  caught  in  the 
storm— but.  you ." 

*' I  followed  her  I  "cried  Frank, 
with  a  laugh,  "^  and  Fm  glad  she^s 
safe.  My  dear  Miss  Felton — no, 
Miss  Frances  Temple! — why  did 
you  leave  my  rootj  that  is,  my  lodg- 
ings ?     You  distress  me  extremely." 

Before  the  girl  could  reply,  Est* 
court  interrupted  her. 

*'  Temple,  did  you  say  t "  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  the  young  man, 
•*  did  you  say ? " 

""That  this  is  Miss  Frances  Tem- 
ple, cousin  ?  Yes — she  signer]  her 
true  name  to  a  note  left  in  my 
apartment" 

"Frances  Temple!"  said  Est- 
rourt,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  girl,"  is 
that  your  name  Miss  f  " 

**  Yes,  sir — my  true  name." 

"  Your  parents  were—." 

**  My  father^s  name  was  Robert 
and  my  mother's  Ann.  They  died 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  but  I  believe  I  was  bom  io 
the  South,  sir." 

"  You  are  my  cousin ! "  said  Est- 
court, with  a  smile  of  pleasure. 
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'* Strang]  But  before  I  explain, 
tell  me  how  you  could  possibly 
have  come  to  be  an  actress  ? " 

With  this  demand,  the  young 
girl,  thrilling  with  a  vague  wonder 
and  agitation,  hastened  to  comply. 
The  narrative  was  not  a  long  one. 
Her  parents  had  been  reduced  to 
utter  poverty  by  a  ruinous  com- 
nercial  enterprise,  rashly  underta- 
ken by  Mr.  Temple,  and  thus,  when 
a  little  child,  the  girl  had  been 
throw  n  upon  the  tender  metxsies  of 
some  cold  and  selfinh  acquaintances 
rather  than  friends.  Frances,  at 
length,  became  the  property  as  it 
were  of  an  ancient  maiden  lady,  of 
spur  temper,  who  forced  her  to  do 
the  sewing  of  the  entire  household, 
and  treated  her  with  the  most  cruel 
neglect  Half  supplied  only  with 
coarse  and  unwholesome  food,  and 
compelled  to  labor  almost  day  and 
night,  the  girPs  spirit  had  been,  at 
the  end  of  some  years,  almost  com- 
pletely broken  ;  and  in  despair,  she 
nad  looked  around  her  for  some 
means  of  eMssping  from  her  cruel 
mistress.  At  last  this  chance  oc- 
curred. A  company  of  strolling 
players  visited  the  village,  and  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  her  mind 
that  she  might  be  engaged  to  keep 
the  wardr<fl^  of  the  actors  in  good 
order  with  her  needle.  She  lost 
no  time  in  applying  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  company's  stay,  and 
gaanager  Bilka  readily  assented, 
imagining,  most  probably,  that  the 
girl  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  other 
ways — and  that,  having  o^ice  got- 
ten her  in  his  power,  he  would  be 
her  master.  The  bargain  was, 
therefore,  soon  concluded,  and  ear- 
ly on  tiie  next  morning  the  girl 
escaped,  carefully  concealed  in  one 
of  the  vans  of  the  company.  She 
had  fulfilled  her  duties  as  seam- 
stress hv  a  year,  travelling  every- 
where; and  finally  the  actors  came 
to  Williamsburg.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  Mr.  Bilks  compelled  her 


to  appear  as  an  actress.  She  could 
not  act,  said  the  poor  gtrl,  sobbtng, 
and  she  knew  Mr.  Bilks  would  pu«- 
ish  her  if  she  smyed.  She  wm 
taken  away  by  Mr,  Hay,  but  conld 
not ^. 

**  There,  there,  consin  Frawea," 
said  Estcourt,  who  had  listened 
with  deep  astonishment,  '^do  not 
further  distress  yourself.  At  liisi 
your  troubles  are  all  ended  now. 
Strange!  —  but  it  is  true — you 
are  my  relative.  You  are  alfio  the 
relative  of  the  original  of  that  por- 
trait, who  was  my  cousin." 

Estcourt's  eyes  were  fixed  for  a 
tnoment  on  the  picture,  but  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  f&oe  of  the 
girl,  from  which  it  scarcely  seemed 
possible  for  him  now  to  divert  his 
gaze. 

^Why  what  a  strange  likeness 
between  the  portrait  and  cousin 
Frances,"  cried  Frank,  agitated,  but 
supremely  happy,  *'  for  you  know, 
cousin,  she^s  kin  to  noe  too,  if  she 
is  to  you  1 " 

'*  Ye^"  said  Estcourt  briefly. 

**  I  say,  cousin,"  said  Frank,  *'who 
was  that  on  the  wall  so  like 
Frances!  and  do  you  own  this 
house," 

"Yes — it  is  my  property,"  re- 
t4imed  the  other,  *'  see  the  storm  is 
gradually  passing  ofi"." 

''  But  you  have  not  answered  ray 
question." 

**  Your  question-*oh,  yesl  You 
asked  who  painted  that  picture,  did 
you  not  ?  His  name  was  Denner, 
if  I  recall  it  rightly." 

Frank  laughed. 

"  Why,  I  must  be  very  stupid," 
he  said,  *'  I  can't  express  myself.  I 
asked  you  who  that  was  a  portrait 
of  up  there — hanged  if  she  is'nt 
like  roe,  too,  as  well  as  Frances  i 
Her  name,  oousin," 

'*A  Miss  Dew,"  returned  Est- 
court, coolly,  "an  old  friend  of 
mine,  Frank  I " 

"^rd    swear   I    had    seen    her 
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«oni6    wb«vel^  said    the    Toung 
man,  gazing  at  the  picture,  **'  could 

"No,"  aidd  Eftt^HMirt,  cold  aud 
gloomy,  **  she  died  before  you  were 
— before  you  had  passed  your  in- 
fancy— some  twenty  years  agfo." 

**  Did  she — that  is  strange  1  And 
jou  own  this  house!  Singular  I 
sever  knew  itl " 

"  Yes,  it  is  mine.'' 

**I  say,"  said  Frank,  laughing 
4igaiD,  "  what  a  jolly  kicking  old 
place  it  is !  Looks  as  old  as  the 
hills — and  there's  a  book  on  the 
floor!" 

The  )*oung  man  caught  up,  as  he 
«poke,  the  volume  lying  open  upon 
the  carpet  As  lie  did  so,  a  stiDed 
-sound  issued  from  Estcourt^s  lips, 
and  he  half  extended  his  hand  to 
take  the  book  from  the  hands  <of 
hie  i*ompanion. 

•*  Why,  it^  a  Biblei  "  said  Frank, 
vho  had  not  observed  this  move- 
ment, "  and  here  are  two  verses 
marked  in  pencil:  *Save  me,  O 
God;  for  the  war.ers  are  (*ome  in 
unto  my  soul.  I  sink  in  deep 
mire  where  there  is  no  standing: 
I  am  come  into  deep  waters  where 
the  floods  ovei-flow  me." 

*  Poor  thing  1"  said  Frank,  pass- 
ing, as  was  his  wx)nt,  from  laughter 
to  sadness,  "  *  the  ftoods  overflow 
me ! '  Tl>en  sl>e  must  have  been 
unhappy  J' 

Eslcimrt  made  no  reply.  "Shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as 
tliough  tlie  light  were  painful,  his 
gaze  ri vetted  itself  with  a  strange 
intensity  upon  the  careless  young 
man— >a  gaze  full  of  pensive  and 
mournful  tenderness. 

''  Why,  I  can't  close  itl"  cried 
Frank,  ""'i  can't  shut  the  lH>ok.  It 
muft  have  lain  here  a  long  time  I 
And  the  leaves  are  dropping  to 
pieces ! " 

As  he  epoke  the  young  man 
turned  the  decayed  leaves,  which 


crumbled  l>eneath  his  fingers,  fali^ 
ing  in  yellow  scraps  to  the  floor. 
As  he  came  to  the  fly  leaf,  some 
faded  writing  attracted  his  atten 
tion. 

**  *  T9  my  own  i?V<Mwre«,' "  he 
read,  "  signed  '  Edmimd,^  Was 
that  you,  cousin,  and  was  her  name 
Frances  too  ? " 

"Yes,^  said  Esteourt,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Well,  wonders  never  end-^and 
you  must  pardon  ine,  cousin,  for 
my  thoughtlessness.  I  did  not 
think — I  am  so  foolish — that  the 
original  of  the  portrait — Miss  Dew, 
did  you  say  ? — that  she  was  more 
to  you  than  a  friend.  I  now  see 
that  you  loved  her,"  said  Frank,  in 
a  low,  grave  tone. 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Estoourt,  with 
a  long  sigh,  '*  let  us  not  rake  into 
tlie  past,  my  boy,  I  have  my  fan- 
cies, and  tltey  often  astonish  peo- 
ple. Let  us  come  hack  to  reali* 
ties." 

Then  turning  to  the  young  giii 
who  had  listened  to  the  colloquy 
between  himself  and  Frank  with 
a  tiraid  and  pensive  look: 

"Frances,"  he  said  gently,  "I 
will  tell  you  to-«ii>rrow  of  your 
family,  to  whom  you  are  so  strange- 
ly reiinited,  and  announce  to  you 
a  pie<^  of  good  fortane,  which  will 
penrjer  you  quite  independent  of 
any  disagreeable  toil.  Now  Frank 
is  going  to  remain  with  you  here 
until  1  go  to  my  Itouse  and  return 
in  my  carriage.  Then  we  will  all 
go  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Williamsburg,  who  will 
give  you  a  warm  welcome.  liis 
name  is  Gilbert,  -and  his  sister* 
keeps  a  ciiildren's  school — an  ex- 
cellent lady.  No,  you  must  not 
think  you  give  me  trouble.  There  1 
I  shall  soon  return." 

And  going  out,  Esteourt  mountr 
ed  his  horse — made  hiF  way  through 
the  last  mutterings  of  the  storm 
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to  Fatrftelcl,  and  ordered  bis  ohft- 
riot. 

Two  hoTjre  aflerwardn,  Frances 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
smiling  little  Miss  Gilbert,  and  £st- 
eourt  was  on  his  way  back  to  Fair- 
field. 

He  stopped  at  the  cottage,  and 
havvog  paid  old  Job,  who  was  af- 
flicted with,  the  rhenmatisna,  a 
friendly  visit,  paused,  as  he  passed, 
in  the  apartment  now  so  wholly 
changed. 

Sitting  in  the  chair  which  9k$ 
had  occupied  in  old  days,  he  pon- 
dered   long    and    ia  silence^— his 


drooping  %iire  illamiDed  only  hf 
the  fitfulgleams  of  the  ezpi  ring  fire. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  standing,  aa 
before,  in  front  of  the  portrait,  gam- 
ed  at  it  with  a  sad  smile  and  signed. 
Then  saluting  k  as  thoogh  it  were 
a  living  woman ; 

"  Farewell,"  he  said, "  and  if  yoor 
spirit  can  hear  me — love^  pardon — 
tnese  tears,  you  see,  are  happj 
ones!" 

Awi,  closing  the  door,  Estcomt 
issued  forth  and  entered  bis  chariot. 
His  presentiments  had  been  veri- 
fied— the  past  was  already  dead  ; 
the  new  life  came  ever  then. 


OBAPTER  ZT» 


XSTCOUEt's  JOUBNALr 


June  had  comd,  in  royal  splen- 
dor to  the  South,  and  at  Fairfield 
all  its  glory  seemed  to  be  emptied, 
as  from  a  brimming  cornucopia, 
npon  the  rich  world ;  the  world  of 
field  and  forest,  hill  and  river.  In 
the  brilliant  morning  the  bright 
landscape  almost  laughed  for  joy 
at  its  own  beauty,  mirrored  in  the 
warm,  ripplisff  stream — the  noona 
were  full  of  languid  loveliness — 
the  sunsets  went  away  across  ma- 
jestic woods,  fading  with  a  pensive 
sadness  as  they  }eft  the  beautiful 
scene,  and  the  winds  of  evening 
sighed  into  the  night. 

One  of  these  grand  orange  sun- 
sets was  slowly  waning  into  gloom 
at  Fairfield.  On  the  old  fashioned 
portico  Estcourt  was  sitting  and 
reading. 

It  was  a  singdarly  bound  vol- 
ume, with  silver  clasps — ^and  glanc- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  we  perceive 
instead  of  print,  pages  of  closely 
written  manuscript  It  is  the  story 
of  the  reader's  life — the  depository 
of  his  thoughts,  his  memories,  and 
his  dreams ;  the  book  is  Estcourt's 


journal.  His  eye  now  followa  pei^ 
sively  some  lately  written  linea. 
Let  us  read  with  him : 

♦  ♦  *•  "Strange!  A  month 
or  two  seems  to  have  wholly  chang<- 
ed  my  nature — a  great  influence 
alone  could  have  modified  my  c-har- 
acter  so  marvelously.  I  scareelj 
dare  to  breathe  it— ^ven  to  think 
the  thought;  but — but — am  I  nffKxn 
in  the  toils  of  a  woman  ?  What 
an  absurdity !  how  passing  strange 
that  I  should  fancy  such  a  thing 
ailer  what  I  have  experienced  ia 
old  days — after  all  my  sorrows^  my 
despair,  my  broken  heart  I  And 
yet — it  is  very  strange !  I  think 
of  her,  and  no  longer,  I  fear,  with 
simple  courtesy  and  friendship !  I 
dare  not  let  the  thought  lodge  ia 
my  raind  that  I  love  her ! — I  dare 
not  say  I  do  not  love  her  I 

*^  Surely  to  love  her  would  be 
doubly  fatal.  She  has  enslaved 
Frank — and  even  though  I  were 
to  conquer  my  own  momid  fear  of 
woman,  and  consent  to  trust  my 
bark  again  upon  the  daqgerous  seas 
of  love,  I  ^ould  be  forever  pr^ 
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Tented  from  utterinj^  a  word  of  that 
description  to  this  lady  by  affection 
for  my  boy.  I,  the  rival  of  Frank  I 
I,  Edmund  Estconrt,  who  held  that 
woman  to  my  heart,  and  nearly  lost 
my  senses  when  I  gazed  upon  her 
cold,  pale  face — I,  who  loved  the 
dead  mother  so,  to  place  myself 
now  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  child — ^the  child  whom  I  swore 
to  guard  and  be  a  father  to ! — 'tis 
monstrous !  Edmund  the  rival  of 
the'  son  of  Frances ! — let  me  not 
dream  of  such  a  possibility !  Sooner 
would  I  pluck  out  the  tongue  which 
strove  to  utter  such  an  emotion ! 

^  But  I  grow  too  warm.  Let  me 
be  calmer,  and  succinctly  place 
upon  record  the  events  which  nave 
occurred  since  I  last  opened  my 
journal." 

Here  followed  an  account  of  the 
scene  in  the  small  house  in  the 
wood.  The  reader  was  present  at 
that  scene,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  its  details.    Estcourt  read 


en: 

• 


•  "I  returned  then  to 
Fairfield,  and  had  a  stormy  night — 
meditating,  sighing,  almost  shed- 
ding tears  at  times^  for  one  does 
not  see  as  ^twere  the  woman  whom 
he  loved  standing  before  him  again, 
almost  in  bodily  form,  without  be- 
ing moved  to  the  depths  of  his  na- 
ture. The  dress  once  worn  by 
Frances,  and  obtained  by  the  young 
actress  so  singularly,  as  it  were  by 
a  stroke  of  rrovidence,  impressed 
me  strangely ;  that  shape  again,  in 
the  old  room,  opened  all  my  wounds 
afresh.  And  yet  the  sight  calmed 
me  too,  after  a  time ;  and,  coming 
again  to  my  quiet  old  mansion 
here,  I  reflected  long  and  profound- 
ly upon  the  marvellous  chain  of 
circumstances,  which  thus  came  to 
connect  the  past  with  the  present — 
to  draw  my  life  again  toward  the 
time  gone  long,  I  thought,  with  all 
its  scenes,  into  the  dust — the  dust 


resting  on  the  body  6f  a  woman 
once  so  warm  and  loving.  For 
twenty  years  that  form  had  mould- 
ered waiting  for  the  final  trump ; 
around  the  bones,  sustaining  once 
that  fairest  shape,  had  crept  and 
wrapped  themselves  the  roots  of 
cypress  trees ;  from  that  bosom,  on 
which  once  rested  this  poor  fever- 
ish head,  had  sprung  for  two  de- 
cades^ grass  and  weeds  and  flowers ; 
the  woman  who  had  loved  and  left 
me,  had  been  taken  from  the  earth 
to  heaven  so  long,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  in  defiance  of  death  and 
fate,  there  she  stood  before  me-— 
living  again,  it  seemed — holding 
out  her  arms  and  looking  at  me 
with  the  old  sad  smile ! 

^*But  I  wander.  I  would  note 
the  wonderful  steps  by  which  this 
came  about  •  ♦  ♦  • 
•  •  *  The  Temples  were  my 
and  her  relatives.  The  young 
actress  thus  chanced  to  possess 
the  family  resemblance— -this  terri- 
ble likeness  to  my  Frances.  And 
singularly  enough,  even  before  she 
came  hither,  her  existence  had  be- 
come known  to  me.  By  the  death 
of  my  distant  relative  and  hers, 
Charles  Bulkley,  a  question  had 
arisen  whether  I  or  this  young 
lady  should  become  the  owner  of 
his  estate;  I  had  chosen  to  abandon 
my  claim. 

Well,  this  relinquishment  has 
been  concealed  from  her.  By  an 
understanding  between  Mr.  Lincoln, 
my  counsel,  and  Mr.  Wythe,  on 
the  opposing  side,  my  name  is  gone 
completely  from  the  records — ^I  am 
suppressed — Frances  Temple  does 
not  know,  nor  will  she  know,  that 
there  is  any  other  claimant  to  this 
sum  of  money.  The  advantages  of 
this  course  are  manifold,  ft  re- 
moves from  her  mind  the  sense  of 
obligation — always  an  oppressive 
feeling,  and  her  anxieties  are  set  at 
rest    She  need  not  act  any  longer, 
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— she  has  quite  enough  to  live  in 
the  way  hest  Huited  to  her  wishes, 
and  already  the  poor  dove  plainly 
hegins  to  pjrow  more  cheerfui  and 
happy  with  the  new-found  sensa- 
tion of  independence  and  security. 
She  is  permanently  domiciled  at 
good  Mrs.  Gilbert's,  whose  excel- 
lent sister  has  conceived  a  strong 
affliction  for  her.  Miss  Gilbert  as- 
siduously pursues  her  training  and 
education,  and  tells  me  that  her 
progress  is  wonderfully  rapid,  show- 
ing, indeed,  natural  abilities  of  the 
first  order.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
Miss  Gilbert  thinks  that  she  will 
bd  fully  competent  to  become  her 
assistant  in  every  branch  of  the 
school,  and  this  assurance  seems  to 
give  Frances  the  utmost  pleasure 
and  happiness. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  her  every 
week  since  our  strange  meeting; 
indeed,  I  think  I  must  have  been 
there  oftener — a  score  of  times  it 
may  be.  Mr.  Frank  attends  still 
more  frequently ;  and  yesterday  he 
told  me,  with  the  bright  smile  and 
blush  which  are  so  becoming  in 
him,  that  he  believed  he  would 
fall  in  love  with  her. 

"  *  But  you  have  already  one 
sweetheart,'  I  said,  with  a  smile 
whifh  concealed  a  sinking  heart. 
*  I  thought  you  admired  some  other 
young  lady.' 

** '  I  did  at  one  time,'  said  Frank, 
with  another  blush,  *  but  you  know, 
cousin,  you  advised  me  against 
that — I  mjean  you  commanded  me. 
Miss  Grafton,  you  remember.' 

"I  was  caught  in  ray  own  toils — 
out  of  my  own  mouth  he  convicted 
me  of  inconsistency. 

**  *  I  was  quite  in  earnest  when  I 
advised  you  not  to  pay  your  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Grafton,  Frank,'  I 
replied  with  some  austerity,  'it  did 
not,  nor  does  it  now,  comport  with 
my  wishes  that  any  one  connected 
with  myself,  as  you  are,  my  dear 


boy,  should  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Graftons.  But  I  did  not  laj 
itiy  command  upon  you.  You  are 
too  old  to  make  such  a  course  jus- 
tifiable. I  simply  expressed  mj 
wishes.' 

"  My  blundering  reply  ended 
here,  and  Frank  said,  wkh  his  look 
full  of  sweetness  and  affection  : 

*'  *  You  know,  cousin,  that  there 
18  no  need  to  command  me  to  do 
anything — the  mere  expression  of 
your  wish  is  quite  enough  to  gov- 
ern me.  If  ever  I  disreganl  it, 
'twill  be  from  an  excess  of  feeling 
which  I  am  unable  to  resist.  I 
will  try  and  not  think  of  Miss  Graf- 
ton— indeed,  I  have  not  thought  so 
much  of  her  lately,  and  1  had  the 
honor  but  now  to  inform  your  lord- 
ship,' he  added  with  a  smile,  *  that 
I  designed  bestowing  my  afiection 
upon  Miss  Temple.' 

"  With  these  words,  Frank  ran 
up  the  steps  of  Miss  Gilbert's  house, 
toward  which  wq  had  advancred 
during  this  colloquy,  and  with  a 
joyous  hand  made  the  dd  knocker 
resound  upon  the  panel.  I  sup- 
pressed the  agitation  which  seised 
upon  me,  and  following  the  lH>y, 
soon  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  Frances. 

**She  was  clad  with  the  roost 
graceful  simplicity,  and  for  the  time 
I  discerned  in  her  fiarri^afe  that  in- 
definable something  which  we  call, 
ibr  the  want  of  a  better  word,  high 
breeding,  I  trust  Tnx  no  vulgar 
aristocrat,  but  I  think  the  influence 
of  ^  blood  '  is  as  plain  in  men  and 
women  as  in  animals.  I  have 
never  seen  the  colt  of  a  plough- 
horse  become  a  racer.  I  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  noble  son 
spring  from  an  ignoble  sire.  The 
absurd  error  lies,  to  carry  out  my 
illustration,  in  supposing  that  the 
rich  housings  and  delicate  nurture 
of  the  race  horse  constitute  bis 
superiority.    In  all  classes  of  socie- 
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ty  it  ifl  the  itock^  whether  in  high 
or  low  station,  which  determines 
all.  As  we  say,  'the  strain  will 
show.*  Well,  this  high  hred  air 
displayed  itself  in  every  move- 
ment, every  look  and  tone  and 
'word  of  Frances  Temple.  She  re- 
ceived us — Frank  and  myself — with 
til©  moRt  winning  amiability — the 
most  cordial  affec^tion.  Her  beau- 
tiful eyes  beamed  with  pleasure,  as 
she  looked  into  ray  poor  melan- 
choly face,  and  I  think  I  feel  now 
the  pressure  of  her  taper  fingers — 
aofl,  warm  fingers,  which  I  am  sure 
did  not  close  thus  around  the  hands 
of  those  whom  their  mistress  did 
Bot  love.  Yes,  I  think  she  loves 
me — but — but — she  is,  or  will  be 
0oon,  in  love  with  Frank.  There 
is  the  sad,  the  woful  thing  for  me — 
«ince  I  murmur  to  myself  with  a 
vague  terror  that  I  no  longer  have 
a  mere  afiection  for  her ;  day  by 
day  she  has  come  to  be  more  anil 
more,  the  guiding  star  of  my  life ! 

"  We  had  a  pleasant  interview  ; 
dear  Frank's  tongue  running  on 
with  the  most  brilliant  gaiety  and 
|rrace.  I  sat  by  and  smiled,  and  I 
think,  something  of  melancholy 
must  have  mingled  with  this  smile, 
for  Frances  turned  from  Frank  at 
last  and  said,  with  her  simplest  and 
aweetest  look : 

**  Something  troubles  you,  cou- 
«n?" 

** '  Troubles  me ! '  I  echoed,  *  why 
do  you  suppose  so  ? ' 

'* '  You  look  very  sad.' 

"And  her  glance,  full  of  the 
aweetest  affection,  dwelt  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  my  face.  I  felt  my 
heart  throb  as  she  thus  looked  at 
Die — ^'twas  the  same  face,  the  same 
«mile,  the  poise  of  tlte  head,  and 
figure,  as  in  the  old  day,  when  I 
loved  her  namesake. 

*'*Sad,'  I  echoed  again,  *do  I 
look  sad  ?  That  is  because  I  am 
growing  old,  Frances;  you  know 


Pm  not  young — ^I  am  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  at  thirty-eight  one 
has  generally  become  sobered.  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  me,  as 
in  Frank,  a  rush  of  spirits.  Tm  ft 
thoughtful  old  gentleman ;  and 
sometimes  I  sigh  and  think  my 
thoughts.  But  I  love  young  peo- 
ple, and  I  wish  you  and  Frank 
would. laugh  on  and  amuse  me.' 

"*Now,  cousin,'  cried  Frank, 
'  how  can  you  be  talking  in  that 
way  I  Really  a  person  would  think 
you  were  Methusaleh!  Is'ut  he  a 
gallant  young  cavalier, cousin  Fran- 
ces?' 

"*Yes,'  said  the  girl,  with  a 
blush,  ^  [  should  not  think  you  as 
old  as  thirty,  cousin  Edmund,  ex- 
cept for  your  sad  smile.' 

^"Thirty!'  crie<l  Frank,  *why 
he's  not  more  than  twenty-one 
when  he's  laughing;  and  then  his 
lordship's  grand  air  makes  him  re- 
semble Buckingham,  or  some  of 
those  splendid  noblemen  I've  seen 
pictures  of — the  stars  of  the  haute 
noblesse/  I  tell  you  again,  cousin,' 
cried  the  foolish  boy,  laughing, 
*  that  I  should  not  like  to  have  you 
for  a  rival!  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  dangerous,  cousin  Fran- 
ces ?'  he  added,  turning  to  the  girl. 
Her  expression  of  maiden  diffi- 
dence came  back,  and,  with  some 
color  in  her  cheek,  she  said,  smil- 
ing, that  she  did  not  know — she 
must  think.  I  see  her  now  with 
that  blush  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
arch  glance  accompanying  her 
words.  My  only  reply  was,  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  my  ever 
becoming,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, the  rival  of  Frank,  and  then, 
leaving  the  young  people  together, 
I  strolled  away  with  an  easy  smile, 
and  came  hither  to  sigh,  and  pon- 
der, and  ask  myself  if  I  am  not,  in 
sentiment  at  least,  already  •the  rival 
of  my  boy. 

''  I  know  not,  but  I  think  that  I 
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ehaU  soon  grow  to  love  Iier  in  any 
case.  *  Then^  what  is  my  path  of 
honor!  Let  me  n^t  disguise  the 
actual  fact — conceal  from  myself 
tlie  issue  forced  upon  me.  I,  Ed- 
mund Estcourt,  the  lover  of  Fran- 
ces  Dew,  love  Frances  Temple,  who 
is  beloved  by  the  son  of  the  wo- 
man who  broke  ray  heart — but 
whose  child  I  took,  swearing  to 


k>ve,  watch  over,  and  protect  kimu 
That  is  the  plain  issue,  and  wkat 
remains  for  me?  I  see.  I  vill 
never  breathe  a  syllable  of  my  feel* 
ings  to  this  child — I  will  place  ber 
hand  in  Frank's.  Let  my  heart 
break,  and  be  crushed  like  a  worlb* 
less  shell — I  defy  destiny  to  strikft 
from  my  tombstone  the  inscription  : 
*^  Edmund  Estcourt,  Gkhtlsmah  I^ 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


THE   MASK   OF   THE    ACTOR. 


The  glory  of  the  summer  deep- 
ened and  grew  more  intense — ^the 
foliage  assumed  a  darker  tint  of 
emerald — the  sky  glowed  with  a 
more  dasszling  blue,  and  the  songs 
of  the  busy  harvesters  came,  sad 
and  slow,  like  the  long  melancholy 
swell  of  pensive  sighs  across  the 
hills  and  fields,  dying  away  finally 
into  the  **  harvest  home,"  which 
teld  that  the  golden  grain  would 
wave  no  more  in  the  wind  until 
another  year.  The  "harvest  moon" 
^ked  down  on  bare  fields  now, 
and  June  was  dead.  At  last  came 
August — the  month  of  great  white 
clouds,  and  imperial  sunsets- — the 
crowning  hours  of  the  rich  sum- 
mer, soon  to  fade  away  into  the 
yellow  autumn — the  month  of  reve- 
ries and  dreams  on  the  banks  of 
shadowy  streams,  or  beneath  the 
old  msjestic  trees  of  silent  forests. 

August  dowered  Fairfield  wjth 
its  richest  influences,  and  the  man- 
sion was  no  longer  silent  Estcourt 
had  gaests,  and  these  guests  were 
Gilbert,  his  sister,  Frances  and 
Frank.  Miss  Gilbert^s  school  had 
terminated  its  yearly  session  a  short 
time  before,  and  as  Frances  seemed 
to  suffer  from  the  confinement  of 
the  town,  Estcourt  had  suggested  a 
change  of  scene  and  air.  The  re- 
sult was  that  his  bachelor  domicil 


a  week  afterwards  found  itself  ib 
possession  of  four  guests,  two  of 
whom  were  ladies.  As  to  Mr. 
Frank,  that  young  gentleman  had 
teased  Mr.  Lincoln  into  giving  Lira 
a  holiday— chiefly  by  means  of  the 
earnestly  urged  argum«)nt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  study  to  vaallj 
more  advantage  in  the  country. 
The  study  which  he  pursued  at 
Fairfield,  was,  however,  completely 
confined  to  one  subject— the  color 
of  Miss  Frances  Temple*s  eyes.  la 
those  two  dangerous  volumes  he 
was  accustomed  to  read,  through- 
out almost  every  hour  of  every  day^ 
with  ever  increasing  interest  and 
ardor. 

Whilst  the  **  young  people,"  as 
Estcourt  called  them,  with  a  smile, 
amused  themselves  in  a  hundred 
ways,  the  master  of  the  domain 
and  his  friend  Gilbert  were  thrown 
constantly  with  each  other. 

Gilbert  seemed  more  than  ever 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  com- 
panion ;  and  his  piering  eyes  dwelt 
at  times  upon  Estcourrs  &ce  with 
the  strangest  and  most  puzzled  air, 
as  though  he  were  attempting  to 
solve  some  problem  which  ooa- 
stantly  bafifled  him. 

One  rooming  the  two  men  were 
walking  out,  and  conversing  upon 
some  indiflereot  subject,  when  the 
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portrait  ^Inter  «iidd6ii1j  cbftDged 
tbe  topic  by  the  abrupt  words: 

"  When  do  yon  design  making 
your  tint  ftppeanmce  at  Drary 
Lane,Estcourt?" 

His  companion  turned  and  look- 
^'At  him  with  some  SHrpriae,  then, 
irith  a  smile,  he  said : 

**  I  Itave  kmg  since  given  np  in 
despair  the  attempt  to  oomprebend 
Ton,  my  dear  Gilbert  You  speak 
like  the  oracle  of  Delphi." 

*^  Perhaps;  but  I  repeat  my  quea- 
'fion.  When  you  do  make  your 
appearance,  I  think  I  will  cross  the 
ocean  to  see  you  act** 

•*  Actf  Oh!  »ow  T  think  C  «n- 
underptand,"  said  Estcourt,  bracing 
liimself  for  the  strugi^le  which  he 
^arly  saw  was  about  to  take  place, 
^  you  think  I  would  make  a  good 
«ctor  1  Why,  my  dear  Gilbert,  you 
Teally  make  me  laugh  1  True,  I 
mUtfht  suit  ffmmiei,  in  one  point  of 
^ew;  I  am  nat«rally  pale  and 
aad-Jooking,  but  then  how  oould 
I ." 

•*Pi«d  aa  OphdiaP'^  interrupted 
<}ilbert,  **  I'll  undertake  to  supply 
that  character." 

"Youf 

"Yes,  Fd  draught  our  young 
Yriend  Miss  Frances  for  the  part ; 
von  see  I  speak  by  the  book.^' 

And  Gilbert  looked  intently  ink) 
lis  fnend'e  face.  EstoourTs  reply 
"was  a  laugh  and  the  words ; 

"  She  has  perhaps  acted  Ophelia 
already,  and  your  idea  is  a  good 
one." 

"  I  do  not  suggest  Miss  Frances 
on  the  ground  of  her  familiarity 
^th  acting  "said  Gilbert,  return- 
ing to  the  attack. 

"Why  then?  True  I  think  my 
little  sister — did  I  tell  you  I  in- 
tended to  adopt  her  f — true,  Fran- 
ces is  pretty,  but  why  should 
«he  play  Ophdia  in  my  Hamlet, 
unless ." 

"  Your  iittle  ai•t^r  J  "  said  Gil- 


bert cooWy,  "  pshaw  1  I  tell  you  in 
the  words  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark i 

^  Yom  lore  Ophelia^  forty  tbouMiid  bro- 
thers 
Coald  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  joar  tarn  I"*  '^ 

And  with  an  expression  of  tri- 
umph, Gilbert  fixed  his  penetrating 
glance  upon  his  companion*s  (ace. 

Estcourt  laughed  almost  heartily. 

"  Is  it  possible  my  sapient  friend 
that  you  droamed  suck  a  thing  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Yes  I  have — moreoyer  I  have 
eeen  it" 

"  In  a  vision  of  the  night  1 " 

"No!  in  open  day.  Your  af- 
fected gaiety  does  not  deceive  me. 
Really  1 — such  dissimulation  is  im- 
moral I " 

And  ike  grurafbling  and  disap- 
pointed student  of  human  nature 
seemed  to  regard  Estoourt^s  laughter 
as  a  personal  insult. 

"Do  you  deny  that  you  love 
Frances  Temple?"  he  added  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Certainly  not,""  was  the  smiling 
reply,  "  i  love  her  veiy  dearly,  and 
«he  will  make  Frank  «n  excellent 
wife!" 

"  You  wish  lier  lo  anarry  him  f " 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  iBcowIer  ? " 

"  I  asked  for  a  reply  !* 

"You  k>ok  as  if  you  had  de- 
tnanded  my  money  or  my  life  I " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Gilbert,  mut- 
tering to  himself  "reply  as  you 
chooKe,  or  refuse  to  reply — I  am 
not  the  less  convinced  that  you  are 
dead  in  love  with  Frances  Temple!" 

"  And  I  am  convinced  that,  phil- 
osophically «peaki«g,  Gilbert  and 
oksurdity  are  synonymous  terms." 

"  Estcourt  1 "  said  the  painter,  "do 
you  think  I'm  a  fool !" 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  And  yet  you  suppose  Fm  the 
4lupe  x)f  your  comedy ! " 
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"  Ah  r  Vm  draughted  to  a  ftonie- 
dy  part,  am  I?  Just  now  it  waa 
tragedy !  Permit  me  t®  suggest  ft 
drama  in  which  you,  my  dear  Gil- 
bert, woiiM  appear  with  conspioa- 
0U9  ability,  I  thihk,  *Mttch  ado 
about  Nothing  r'" 

"ITurat  and  you  think  that's 
wit !  But  I  defy  you  t&  deny  ray 
charge." 

"  Til  at  Fm,  technically  speaking, 
m  love  with  Miss  Frances!  ** 

"  Yes." 

"  Suppose-,  instead  of  denying  it, 
I  prove  the  absurdity  €)f  your  idea  ?  ^  ^ 

"  I  defy  yo«  to."' 

**  Well,  here  comes  Frances  and 
my  youngster^  Watch  me  now, 
roy  dear  imraginator  of  ^irae^ 
rals." 

As  Estoourt  spoke,  Frank  and 
the  young  girl  approached  the 
friends,  and  in  a  moment  Frances 
came  and  held  out  her  soft  hand  to 
her  cousin.  Estoourt  pressed  it  in 
his  own,  and,  looking  with  a  smile 
into  the  fair  face,  said  : 

"  Ilow  is  my  child  to-day  ? " 

'*- Thank  yott,  cousin,  I  am  very 
well "  replied  the  girl  with  the 
faint  blush  which  .came  habitually 
to  her  cheek  when  she  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"  And  you,  my  dear  boy  ?"  added 
Estoourt,  "  you  really  look  radiant 
my  dear  Frank." 

"  Fm  as  gay  as  a  lark  f"  replied 
Mr.  Frank,  casting  a  glance  upon 
the  young  lady,  the  me«ning  of 
which  could  nc^  be  mistaken* 

Estcaurt  greeted  this  look  with 
a  smile,  and  said  : 

**  Well,  well,  enjoy  yourselveamy 
dear  children — be  happy  while  you 
may !  Youth  is  the  season  of  hap- 
piness, and  though  you  may  not 
understand  me,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  sun  does  not  shine,  or  the  flow- 
ers bloom,  so  sweetly  at  forty  as 
they  do  at  eighteen.  Fm  an  old 
gentleman,  my  little   Frances,  and 


will  duty  supply  yoir  with  adric^ 
as  an  elder  brother  should  ! " 

And  with  an  easy  t»m  of  the 
head,  Estcourt  exchanged  glances. 
with  Gilbert. 

**  We  old  gentlcMon  are  discus- 
sing moral  philosophy,"  added  the- 
speaker,  smiling,  "  a  subject  which 
would  not  interest  you  young  Y>eo- 
ple.  Continue  your  walk,  aiid  per* 
mit  me  to  say,  master  Frank,  that 
I  consider  you  deficient  in  gallan- 
try. When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I 
always  walked  hand  in  hand  witlk 
my  female  cousins  F" 

"  Did  you,  sir  I  **  stammered 
Frank,  blushing  and  looking  bash- 
fol. 

"Indeed  I  did.  Take  Frances'' 
hand  this  moment,  sirf  I  lay  mjr 
commands  ijif>on  you." 

Mr.  Frank  obeyed  in  a  rather 
hesitating  maaner,  and  a  rosy  blush 
diflfused  itself  over  the  cheeks  of  the 
ycKing  lady,  who  laughed  and  tried 
to  withdraw  her  hand. 

"Don't  be  defeated,  Frank  1*^ 
said  Estoourt  laughing,  "and  see 
that  delicious  sharle  yonder  on  the 
lawn,  beneath  the  great  oak,  get 
Petrarch^s  love  sonnets,  from  the 
Library,  and  read  some  to  Laura — 
Frances  I  mean.  Remember  that 
*tis  your  place  to  amuse  the  young- 
ladies !" 

Mr.  Frank  laughed  and.  strolled 
away,  holding  the  young  lady's, 
hand,  with  an  air  of  some  confu- 
sion, bat  not  a  disi^reeable  confu- 
sion. 

"And  remember  the  ride  yoi» 
prcNTiised  ray  little  sister,*^  called 
Estoourt,  "theviow  from  the  top  of" 
the  hill  yonder  is  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  extreme.  Fm  an  old 
gentleman,  taken  up  with  business^ 
and  can't  find  time  to  entertaio 
Frances." 

With  these  words,  Estcourt  tunv- 
ed  away,  and  as  they  disappeared 
said  to  his  friend^  with  a  smile  r 
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"  Where  is  your  theory  now,  my  one  of  the  roost  brilliant  thinkers 

dear   Gilbert,  do  I  fifreatly  resem-  I  have  ever  known,  and  don't  you 

ble  a  lover,  think  you? "  perceive  that  'tis  this  very  subtelty 

"  You  resemble  what  you  are  P  of  mind  which  misleads  you. — 
jumbled  Gilbert,  "  the  greatest  How  could  you  imanjine  anything 
actor  that  ever  came  into  the  world,  so  absurd,  as  a  rivalry  betweeen 
or  I  am  a  fool.  That's  all  I  have  myself  and  Frank  1  You  are  clear- 
to  say."                ^  ly  defeated — are  you  not  now  ? " 

**Oh,  no!  yon  do  yourself  inj  us-        "We  shall  see,"  muttered   the 

tice,"  returned  Estcourt,  " you  are  painter,  "wait I" 


FOREST    FANCIES. 

**  H«r«  Ib  p«iui6i»that'i  for  thovgbta."— Haxlxt. 

I  havp  been  musing  in  the  fields  and  woods^ 
Revolving  many  things.     A  sultry  noon 
Had  passed  and  left  an  aching  sense  behind 
Of  pressure  on  my  brain.     The  oppressive  heat 
Was  cooling  fust,  and  through  the  atmosphere 
The  west  wind  shook  his  spiritual  wings. 
I  went  into  the  fields— the  balmy  fields! 
O'er  the  green  meadows,  where  the  grasses  grow. 
And  all  the  rustic  weeds:  paused  by  the  brook 
That  moralizing  goes,  and  ponden^d  there  ; 
Loitered  awhile  in  the  romantic  vales, 
And  courted  meditation  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  monastic  woods. 

Amongst  the  com. 
Blithely  the  summer  birds  hopped  everywhere. 
Chirping,  at  intervals,  a  audden  note, 
Or  chattering,  in  pleasant  companies. 
Incessantly.     The  sprightly  mocking  bird 
Talked  like  a  courtly  beau ;  the  graver  thrush 
Sung  in  sententious  pauses,  briefly,  then 
Was  wisely  silent.     Whistled  the  black  bird, 
A  shrill  voice  and  satirical,  at  times. 
From  a  thin  poplar  tree,  as  if  he  laughed 
At  fools  for  very  natriment,  and  lived, 
Observingly,  the  Jacques  of  the  woods* 

There  is  a  by-path  in  the  meadows  which 
Leads  to  a  lovely  lake.     A  group  of  lilies. 
Fair  as  the  limbs  of  bathing  loveliness. 
Bend  bashfully  above  the  shaded  waters. 
They  look  like  virgins  timidly  disporting 
In  vestured  holiness  within  the  pool. 
The  dimness  of  a  solitude  surrounds  them  ; 
And  yet  they  start,  and  seem  to  whisper  when 
A  breath  uplifts  the  leaves.     Their  images, 
As  tremulous  as  if  with  life  endued, 
Inverted  lie  beneath,  blent  with  the  rose 
Of  the  reflected  sky.     As  still  as  death. 
And  yet  more  lovely  fiir  than  painted  life. 
This  solitary  place.     These  sinless  flowers. 
So  mingled  with  the  sunset  glassed  below. 
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Seem  they  not  An^le  §ent  to  vkit  eartb. 
With  Heaven  on  their  track  T 

Yet  farther  on, 
A  thing  contorted  and  with  darkness  crowned 
Repels  the  view.     A  bough  projected  far, 
And  like  the  cross-wise  sitting  of  a  shape, 
In  human  mould  conceived,  obstnicts  the  lake. 
Behind,  a  massive  trunk,  rounded  and  haixy. 
Sits  larily  upon  a  momid  of  clay. 
Above  is  shaggy  foliage,  branching  wide,      • 
Russet,  with  vivid  glimpses  interspersed 
Of  rarest  green.     And  over  all  a  beard 
Of  patriarchal  moss,  depending  low. 
Waves  white  and  venerable  in  the  wind. 
Even  such  a  tree,  did,  in  the  ancient  days, 
The  fancy  make  a  rude  Divinity 
And  throne  it  in  the  hills.     The  Satyr  God, 
The  father  of  the  Naiades  and  Fauns, 
Whose  pipings  made  the  solitudes  of  old 
Ring  out  the  echoes  of  uncounted  years. 
Responsive  to  his  rustic  minstrelsy  ! 

I  wandered  through  the  forest,  dimly  lit 

By  the  descending  sun^    A  grove  of  oaks, 

Amphitheatrical,  eclipsed  the  flush 

'Of  day  evanishing.     Clad  in  the  base 

Of  evening,  countless  boughs  stood  in  the  air 

Likt)  spectres.     These,  for  lattices,  seemed  carved 

By  the  weird  architects  who  labor 

At  dead  of  night  to  vex  the  holy  stars. 

A  solemn  arch,  majestically  high, 

Fronted  the  East,  and  made  an  oriel  there, 

"Where  shone  the  gorgeous  crystals  of  the  Heavens. 

A  curving  break,  in  the  o'erhanging  foliage. 

Disclosed  the  moon,  pearl-pencilled  in  the  sky. 

Transparent  in  its  outline — floating  far— 

A  crescent  shell,  fair  as  an  infant's  smile, 

Gleaming  thro*  slumber !     I  bethought  me,  then. 

Of  silver  brows,  mingled  with  memories 

Which  are  the  plumes  of  youth,  of  eyes  that  haunt 

The  soul  in  busy  manhood,  calling  back 

The  freshness  and  the  glory  of  the  years 

Almost  forgotten ;  of  sad  melodies. 

Heard  somewhere  in  the  past,  that  dripped  like  dew 

Into  the  aching  brain,  and,  trickling  down. 

Sprinkled  the  heart  with  tears ;  of  a  pale  boy, 

The  meek  companion  of  my  childish  hours. 

Who  wore  a  crimson  flower  on  his  cheeks 

That  withered  up  his  life — and  how  I  stole. 

One  summer  night,  to  his  sequestered  grave. 

With  violets  and  roses  overgrown. 

And,  in  my  superstitious  fancy,  saw 

A  queenly  figure,  garmented  in  snow. 

And  crowned  of  ice,  communing  with  the  stars ! 

But  musing  thus,  came  suddenly  a  shade, 
Deep  as  the  night  and  with  harsh  noises  fraught. 
I  glanced  up,  and  the  rooks — the  reverend  rook*— 
Had  crowded  all  the  boughs.     Silence  returned. 
But  in  the  scene  I  saw,  nor  oak,  nor  grove. 
Nor  birds  of  evil  omen ;  but  an  old  pile 
Of  Gothic  structure,  rude,  yet  richly  wrought— 
Monarchical  in  grandeur— still  and  grey. 
The  dusk  of  days  autumnal  in  the  past 
Guarded  iu  mighty  akles.    Quaint  historieiy 
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Wild  legend*  of  the  lainu  and  marCyrt  gone, 

And  monumental  statuary  Mood 

Blent  with  the  pictured  walls;  while,  here  and  there, 

Slow-moving  in  the  mystery  of  rloom, 

Dim  Benedictines,  over  bell  and  book, 

Muttered  low  masses  for  the  dead,  and  sang, 

*Twixt  whiles,  a  chant  oracular!    The  wind 

Was  prisoned  for  an  organ,  in  this  place ; 

And  when  it  rose,  sonorous  and  sublime. 

The  hooded  figures  bent  their  holy  heads 

As  if  in  silent  prayer— the  oriel  moved, 

And  darkened  suddenly ! — ^the  statues  fell— 

The  pictures  started  from  the  sculptured  walb— 

And,  with  a  rushing  of  tumultuous  wings, 

The  dreamy  panorama  passed  away. 

Go  ye  into  the  woods  and  muse  awhile. 

The  sore-perplexed,  the  unhappy  and  die  lost,  , 

Or  racked  or  riven— bleeding  from  a  thorn— 

Gro  ye  into  the  woods  and  muse  awhile ; 

For  it  hath  care  for  crosses,  medicine 

For  pain,  and  promises  even  for  despair. 

Go  forth  into  the  fields  and  take  the  nues 

Of  its  pure  blossoms  deep  into  your  hearts ; 

Drink  from  the  lily— ^ste  the  blushing  rose— 

And,  by  the  sky-embracing  lake,  invoke 

The  images  of  Peace,  the  lays  of  Love, 

The  wealth  of  Meditation,  and  the  forms 

Of  spiritual  Beauty,     Go  ye  there !— ■ 

For,  if  ye  cannot  read  a  simple  flower. 

Nor  love  a  star,  nor  linger  on  a^sound. 

Nor  feel,  for  once,  a  sympathy  with  things, 

Ye  are  of  those— the  dull  and  stubborn-hearted^ 

Who  fall  with  Adam,  to  be  cursed  through  Cain ! 


THE    MERCHANT. 

In  our  couTitiy  the  occupation  self-denial,  and  bravery  required  to 
of  the  merchant  is  every  day  be-  improve  the  opportunities  present- 
coming  more  important;  a  still  ed.  If  in  the  dust  and  turmoil 
widening  field  is  opening  to  intelli-  created  by  the  intense  competition 
gent  enterprise ;  the  necessity  of  a  of  a  young  and  ardent  nation,  freed 
more  comprehensive  mercantile  from  the  prescription  and  conven- 
education  is  becoming  apparent,  tionalism  of  older  communities,  the 
and  as  the  operations  of  trade  in-  garments  of  our  national  character 
crease  in  extent  and  importance,  have  appeared  to  be  soiled,  let  no 
the  solicitude  of  the  thoughtful  is  superficial  observation  induce  a  has- 
turned  to  the  preservation  of  a  ly  and  unjust  judgmeiit;  the  fever- 
high  standard  of  morals,  and  a  nice  ish  excitement  is  passing  off,  and 
sense  of  integrity.  No  country  in  commerce  is  daily  substantiating  its 
the  world  ever  possessed  thn  oppor-  claim  to  the  first  place  of  influence 
tunities  of  commercial  development  in  our  land.  To  most  persons  it 
afforded  by  our  own ;  and  our  coun-  may  be  surprising  that  the  occupa- 
trymen  have  not  been  remiss  in  tion  of  the  merchant  should  be 
supplying  the  enterprise,  energy,  thought  to  need  anything  said  to 
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support  its  claim  to  eqi»a1ity  with 
that  of  any  other  in  our  country, 
and  to  do  so,  seems  almost  a  work 
of  supererogation:  but  it  is  undeni- 
able, that  there  are  many — we  do 
not  say  they  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent, or  are  possessed  of  the  most 
enlarged  ideas — who  from  prejudice 
or  arrogance  are  disposed  to  con- 
temn this  calling,  and  consider  it 
so  beset  with  quicksands,  that  inte- 
grity and  high  moral  rectitude  can 
scarcely  escape  being  sunk  and  lost 
If  this  estimate  be  correct  it  is  most 
unfortunate,  for  commerce  is  pecu- 
liarly in  our  country  an  element  of 
immense  power,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  controls  our  domestic  politics 
and  shapes  our  foreign  relations. 
Its  sensitiveness  soonest  feels  the ' 
first  blow  struck  at  law  and  order, 
and  its  conservative  influence  pre- 
vails in  resisting  every  species  of 
fanaticism  and  recklessness,  until 
time  is  given  for  reflection  aod  ma- 
tured judgment.  This  might  seem 
to  justify  the  old  accusation,  that 
lacking  generous  impulses,  it  is  sel- 
fish in  Its  decisions  anS  interest- 
ed in  its  judgments.  But  in  the 
American  revolution,  no  class  of 
men  were  more  self-sacrificing  than 
the  merchants.  And  in  our  own 
day,  how  many  examples  have  we 
of  a  liberality  more  than  princely 
of  the  merchant  princes.  Among 
many,  we  would  name  Peabody, 
who  has  endowed,  in  his  native 
town,  a  seminary  which  may  one 
day  make  it  a  centre  of  learning 
and  literature.  He  has  appropri- 
ated three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  establishment,  in 
Baltimore,  of  an  institute  of  arts 
and  sciences;  and  wherever  he  goes 
he  leaves  the  foot-prints  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  enlightened  munifi- 
cence. Acknowledging  then,  as  we 
must,  its  influence  and  daily  increas- 
ing power,  how  important  that,  in- 
stead of  superciliously  decrying 
eommerce^  we  should  seek  to  ele- 


vate and  ennoble  it!  It  is  true 
that  many  may  see  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  characteristica, 
through  the  agency  of  commerce, 
much  whitjh  they  would  desire  oth- 
erwise; but  we  should  be  careful 
how  we  condemn  and  indulcre  in 
depreciation  of  national  character; 
for  the  same  earnest  devotion  to 
trade  will  yet,  when  refi.necl  and 
chastened  by  a  higher  education, 
establish  a  national  character  of  the 
first  rank.  If  exhibitions  of  vice 
are  more  frequent,  in  our  country, 
in  the  mercantile  class  than  in  any 
other,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  in 
the  same  class,  munificence  is  more 
frequently  exhibited  and  virtue  more 
frequently  illustrated?  This  but 
proves  that  in  the  more  active  avo- 
cations of  life,  principle  is  more 
severely  tested  ;  vice  more  liable  to 
exposure ;  and  virtue  more  strenorth- 
ened,  than  in  its  more  quiet  walks. 

It  will  not  do  too  closely  to  sf^ru- 
tin'se  the  first  movements  of  the 
motives  from  which  spring  the  bold 
enterprise  and  untiring  activity  of 
the  merchant,  any  more  than  it 
would  do  to  scrutinise  the  motives 
of  the  youthful  in  any  profession. 
We  must  ju<lge  by  the  fruits;  and 
judged  in  this  way,  its  claims  in 
our  country  can  easily  be  sustained. 
What  class  of  men  have  so  munifi- 
cently contributed  to  charitable  and 
benevolent  enterprises?  The  con- 
senting voice  of  all  large  communi- 
ties in  our  land  would  acknowledge, 
that  without  the  sustaining  aid  of 
commerrte,  their  benevolent  institu- 
tions would  lack  vitality,  and  their 
charitable  enterprises  would  fail. 
Mere  love  of  a(;cumulatioQ  is  a 
mean  and  sordid  passion — purse- 
pride,  the  most  contracted  and  nar- 
row delusion — the  happiness  to  be 
derived  from  mere  possession  a  de- 
spicable cheat^ — but  look  around, 
and  you  will  find  no  class  in  our 
country  who  seem  to  understand  so 
well  the  blessedness  to  be  derived 
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from  giving,  as  that  of  Die  mer- 
chants; the  8<;hool-house,  the  mis- 
sionary board,  the  church,  all  feel 
the  invigorating  influence  and  the 
cheering   vitality  of  contact  with 
the  brave  and  self-denying  manhood 
of  commerce.    And  as  it  has  been 
said,  **instead  of  the  spirit  of  Mam- 
mon  desecrating,   as   of  old,  the 
temple  of  divine  truth,  the  spirit  of 
that  temple  begins  to  find  its  way 
into  the  seats  of  trade  and  com- 
merce."   That  could  not  have  been 
a  corrupting  process  of  training,  or 
a  demoralizing  occupation,  which 
formed  a  character  like  Amos  Law- 
rence, full  of  benevolence  and  libe- 
rality; whose  biography  has  been 
lately  published,  and  would  have 
been  more  generally  enjoyed,  if  we 
of  the  South  could  have  divested 
our  minds  of  the  contmually  recur- 
ring sense  of  the  injustice  of  our 
general  government  in   the  tariff, 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  his  great  wealth.     But  we  have 
had    at  home  noble  examples   of 
conspicuous    station — the    highest 
patriotism — the  loftiest  integrity— 
the  most  self-sacrificing  public  gpirit 
— in  three  great    Charleston  mer- 
chants— Henry  Laurens^    Christo- 
pher Gadsden^  and  Oabriel  Mani- 
ffault.    Honored  be  their  memo- 
ries and  their  names!  they  shall 
never  be  forgotten,  those  brave  old 
men  I     Who  that  is  familiar  with 
their  histories  would  dare  to  cast 
reproach  on  the  school   in  which 
su<'h  characters  were  formed.  Their 
names  siiould  be  household   words 
with   all  the  worthy  youth  of  our 
country,  and  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  tlieir  noble  chararters  we  will 
give  a  biographical  sketcli  of  each, 
condensed  from  Kamsay ;  and  our 
subject  could   not  be  better  illus- 
trate<l  than  by  doing  so. 

Henry  Laurens  received  a  mer- 
cantile education,  and  commenced 
life  as  a  merchant  in  Charleston. 
His  diligence  and  knowledge  could 


not  fail  of  success.    He  amassed 
a  fortune  and  went  to  England   to 
educate  his  sons.     When  in  1TT4 
he  found  that  nothing  but  degrad- 
ing submission  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies  would  prevent  war,  he  re- 
turned   to   Carolina — resolved    to 
labor  for  peace,  but  determihed  in 
the  last  event  to  stand  or  fall  with 
his  country.    The  circumstance  of 
leaving  England  at  this  crisis,  rivet- 
ed him  in  the  esteem  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  the  interval  between  the 
suspension  of  royal  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  representative  govern- 
ment,  he   was    president    of   the 
council  of  safety,  with  a  full   im- 
pression that  both  his  fortune  and 
lite  were  staked  on  the  result.     He 
w^as  elected  member  of  Congress  in 
1776,  and  appointed   president  of 
that  body.     In   1779  he  was  ap- 
pointed   minister  to   Holland,  and 
on   his  way  thither  was  captured 
and  imprisoned.     He  was  urged  to 
write  to  his  son.  Col.  Laurens,  who 
was  special  minister  to  France,  to 
induce    him     to    withdraw    from 
France,  and  was  assured  that  doing 
so  would  operate  in  his  favor.    His 
reply  was,  I  know    him   to  be  a 
man  of  honor.     He  loves  me  dear- 
ly, and  would  lay  down  his  life  to 
save  mine,  but  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  sacrifice  his  honor  to  save  my 
lite;  and  I  applaud  him  for  it.^*  He 
was  (ton fined   fourteen   months  in 
the  Tower,  which  undermined  his 
constitution.     After  his  relea.se,  he 
was  appointed  by  Congress  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  negotiating 
8  peace,  ami,  in  conjunction   with 
Dr.   Franklin,  John   Adams,   and 
Jojin  Jay,  signed  the  preliminaries 
by  which  the  independence  of  the 
Unite«l  States  was  acknowledged. 

Christopher  Gadsden  was  an- 
other native  Charleston  merchant. 
In  1759,  when  Governor  Lyttletoo 
made  an  expedition  against  the 
Cherokees,  by  his  influence  he 
raised  a  company  of  artillery,  and 
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was  appointed  Captain,  and  this 
waa  the  origin  of  **  The  Ancient 
Battalion  of  Artillery^  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  fire  at  the 
attempts  to  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  colonies.  His  character  was 
just  such,  as  would  have  made  him 
a  second  Hampden,  had  he  lived  in 
the  time  of  Charles.  In  1760,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  form  an  as- 
sociation to  suspend  all  importa- 
tions, and  was  one  of  the  last  to  re- 
cede from  that  self-denying  mode 
of  obtaining  redress.  He  had  just 
completed  the  largest  wharf  in 
Charleston,  which  was  beginning 
to  ^ield  an  interest  on  the  large 
capital  invested  in  building  it  All 
prospect  of  reimbursement  depend- 
ed on  the  continuance  of  trade,  yet 
he  was  foremost  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  non-importation  and 
non-exportation  agreement.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1774, 
and  every  act  to  which  he  lent  his 
roost  active  cooperation  was  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  his  fortune.  He 
was  elected  Colonel  of  the  first  reg- 
iment raised  by  the  provincial  Con- 
gress. Afterwards  he  was  promot- 
eid  (o  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 
When  Charleston  was  surrendered 
he  was  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
was  elected  Governor  by  the  As- 
sembly which  met  in  1782.  but  on 
account  of  age  declined  the  office. 
He  refused  to  take  the  compensa- 
tions annexed  by  law,  to  such  offi- 
ces as  were  conferred  on  him. — 
His  character  was  impressed  with 
the  hardihood  of  antiquity,  and  he 
possessed  an  erect,  firm  and  intre- 
pid mind. 

Gabriel  Manigault^  another 
Charleston  merchant,  was  remark- 
able for  his  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence. His  contracts  were  always 
performed  with  such  exactness  and 
punctuality  that  the  same  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  his  word  as  on 
his  bond.  He  was  too  old  to  give 
peraoual  assistance  in  the  revolu- 


tion, but  his  pecuniary  aid  was  nof 
wanting,  and  he  showed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  new  government  by  a 
loan  of  $220,000.  When,  how- 
ever. Provost  appeared  before  the 
lines  of  Charieston,  though  he  was 
past  seventy-five,  he  equipped  him- 
self as  a  soldier,  and  caused  his 
grand-son,  Joseph  Manigault,  then 
only  fifteen,  to  do  the  same;  to- 
gether they  went  to  the  lines,  when 
an  attaftk  was  every  moment  ex- 
pected, and  ofiered  their  services  in 
defence  of  the  city.  At  bis  death 
he  left  £5,000  sterling  to  the  South 
Carolina  Society,  for  the  purposes 
of  education ;  but  the  most  valua- 
ble lejjacy  to  his  native  city,  was 
his  noble  example  of  a  Charleston 
merchant. 

While  regarding  the  career  of 
these  gallant  patriots  and  gentle- 
men, the  thought  has  involuntarily 
been  suggested,  are  there  such 
amongst  us  now  ?  We  doubt  not 
that  there  are;  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  not  seeking  no- 
toriety, but  not  shrinking  from 
duty,  who  would  reveal  similar 
traits  if  similar  emergencies  afibrd- 
ed  the  opportunity.  In  our  coun- 
try at  this  time,  law  is  considered 
the  aristocratic  profession ;  but  in 
the  time  of  John  Locke,  it  was 
made  a  clause  iu  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions  of  Carolina,  that  it 
was  ^  a  base  and  vile  thing  to  plead 
for  money  or  reward."  But  intel- 
lectual elevation  claimed  and  sua* 
tained  its  appropriate  position  and 
dignity ;  and  so  ere  long  will  com- 
merce occupy  its  proper  status,  and 
excellence  will  claim  equally  the 
distinction  to  be  drawn  as  well  be- 
tween the  sharper  and  the  honora- 
ble merchant  as  between  the  petti- 
fogger and  the  honorable  lawyer. 

If  occasionally  we  are  startled 
by  some  striking  example  of  ship- 
wrecked mercantile  character,  be  it 
remembered  that  boldly  striking 
out  into  the  open,  sea,  and  navigat- 
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lug  the  wide  ocean  of  adventure 
and  enterprise,  ererj  blast  of  temp- 
tation tries  the  braces  of  the  rig- 
ging, and  every  wave  tests  the 
strength  of  the  hull— while  the 
weak  craft  maj  safely  pursue  its 
way  amid  sluggish  and  sotooth  wa- 
ters— conservative  it  may  be,  but 
ineffi<:ient  in  contributing  to  pro- 
gression and  elevation.  Woe  be- 
tide that  character  which  is  unfitted 
to  withstand  the  buffettings  of  the 
boisterous  surges  and  the  straining 
pressure  of  the  wide  sea  wave ;  but 
that  noble  vessel,  whicii,  through 
many  a  dark  day  of  storm  and 
trial,  bears  its  rich  cargo  safely  into 
port,  will  be  hailed  with  approving 
acclamations  for  its  tried  faithful- 
ness and  its  tested  strength. 

We  have  refrained  ur»til  now 
allnding  to  the  highest  safeguard 
to  character  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble, and  the  highest  responsibilities 
which  we  can  possiblv  acknowl- 
edge— a  very  brief  allusion  to  these 
may  be  excused.  Caird,  who  was 
an  obscure  Scotch  Clergyman,  has 
made  his  name  familiar  to  every 
pious  hearth  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  bj  a  single  sermon,  "^  Re- 
ligion in  Common  Life,"  Prince 
Albert  i»  said  to  have  slept  during 
its  delivery,  but  the  man  of  deeds 
and  of  thought,  when  he  has  right- 
ly considered  its  noble  sentiments, 


will  not  be  disposed  to  give  slnm- 
ber  to  his  eyelids,  until  he  has  look- 
ed about  him  and  sought  some  pu- 
rification of  his  motives.  This 
truth  is  made  very  plain  that  the 
hardest  wrought  man  of  trade,  or 
commerce,  or  handicraft,  who  spends 
his  days  "  midst  dusky  lane  or 
wrangling  ^nart,"  may  yet  be  roost 
holy  and  spiritually  minded.  We 
are  apt  to  associate  in  our  minds 
a  holy  and  an  unholv  life,  with 
circumstances,  arbitrarily  consider- 
ed, as  appropriate  to  the  one  and 
the  other.  Solitude  and  retirement 
are  deemed  appropriate  to  the  for* 
mer,  while  to  the  latter  is  given 
the  dust  and  toil  and  labor  of  life. 
But  experience  and  revelation  prove 
that  contact  with  mankind  and  re- 
sistance of  temptation,  are  almoat 
essential  to  the  formation  of  ele- 
vated character.  Amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  life,  the  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian can  renaam  undisturbed.— 
^  There  are  under  currents  in  the 
ocean,  which  act  independently  of 
the  movements  of  the  waters  on 
the  surface;  tar  down  too  in  its 
hidden  depths  there  is  a  region 
where,  even  though  the  storm  be 
raging  on  the  upper  waves,  perpet- 
ual calmness  reigns.  It  is  beauti- 
fully described  as  "  a  joy  with 
which  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not." 


A  LOYK  BONO. 

Ljapahksk.] 

Eagerly  I  long  and  nine 

To  look  upon  that  Mce  of  thine, 

And  to  8p«ak  some  wordi  with  thee^ 

But  it  must  not,  can  not  be ; 

For  should  it,  as  it  would,  be  told 

At  home  that  I  had  been  so  bold 

As  to  see,  and  speak  with  thee, 

Grief  and  shame  would  light  on  me, 

My  happy  days  would  then  be  o'er, 

For  my  good  name  were  gone  forevermore 
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CHEAP  UTBRATURE — ITS  BENEFITS  AND  INJ0RIS8. 


Cultivators  of  the  vine  inform 
us  that  there  is  a  poisonous  herb 
called  the  Wolf-grape,  which  grows 
in  the  vineyards  and  does  great 
mischief  to  them,  by  entwining 
itself  around  and  growing  up  with 
the  branches  and  tendrils.  It  is 
carefully  guarded  against,  because 
of  its  pernicious  qualities.  And  we 
venture  the  opinion,  that  it  requires 
the  exercise  of  great  caution,  after 
it  has  attained  considerable  size 
and  has  spread  itself  extensively, 
to  separate  it  from  the  vines,  with- 
out material  injury  to  them.  The 
vine-dresser  must,  after  all  his  care 
in  removing  it,  regret  that  lie  has 
been  compelled  to  lop  off  some  of 
the  most  luxuriant  branches  of  the 
pure  grape  vine. 

Truth  and  error,  virtue  and  vice, 
are  the  vine  and  the  Wolf-grape  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 
They  have  grown  together  in  the 
vineyard — have  intertwined  their 
branches  and  spread  out  to  ♦jach 
other's  embrace  their  tender  shoots. 
Separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other  is  either  impossible  or  attend- 
ed with  serious  injury  to  the  for- 
mer. Tlie  most  practised  anato- 
mist meets  with  extreme  diflSculty 
in  dividing  them.  And, oftentimes, 
they  are  so  intermingled  and  have 
attained  such  strength  and  age, 
that  we  are  forcer!  to  *Met  both 
grow  together  till  harvest,  lest  in 
rooting  out  the  one  we  tear  up  the 
other  also." 

Moral  subjects  are  consequently 
fruitful  of  more  diverse  sentiment 
and  greater  dis<!ord  among  men 
than  mathematical.  They  are  at- 
tended with  more  serious  difficul- 
ties in  the  demont*tration,  and  yield 
less  satisfaction  in  the  conclusion. 
Bold  must  be  that  man  who  dog- 
matizes.   Nay,  he  is  incapable  of 


reasoning,  who  will  confidently  as- 
sert that  his  view  or  his  teuet  is 
pure  truth. 

We  must  expect  too,  therefore, 
that  almost  every  opinion  will  have 
its  advocates,  because  it  has  in  it 
much  of  the  right  and  gooil,  whicli 
is  seen  to  the  exclusion  in  many 
cases  of  the  predominating  wrong 
and  evil.  The  fact  is  that  no 
theory  not  absolutely  absurd,  no 
seotiment  not  evidently  irrational, 
has  been  entii*ely  without  its  sup- 
porters, while  on  the  other  hand 
truth  has  invariably  met  with  stren- 
uous impugners. 

.  Let  us  now,  in  the  spirit  these 
remarks  must  engender,  examine  a 
subject  of  some  interest. 

The  press,  in  our  day,  exercises 
a  mighty  influence  upon  the  world's 
character,  hitherto  unknown;  and 
the  question  arises  how  far  good 
and  how  far  evil  is  the  cheap  lite- 
rature it  is  sending  out  upon  the 
world  ?  We  mean  by  cheap  lite- 
rature, that  class  of  publications 
which  embraces  Reviews,  Roman- 
ces and  News — in  short,  pt^rioiJical 
and  light  literature. 

First,  how  far  is  it  good  ? 

To  the  shallowest  thinker,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  uneducated  part 
of  mankind,  having  generally  no 
taste  for  solid  reading,  and  the 
poor,  denied  the  means  of  procur- 
ing works  of  merit,  are  greatly  fa- 
vored by  any  plan,  however  short 
of  perfection,'  which  serves  to  in- 
form the  Tnind,  exercise  its  facul- 
ties, or  relieve  the  tedium  of  inces- 
sant toil. 

The  mind,  too,  if  not  informed 
and  cultivated,  as  the  body,  if 
not  fed,  must  dwindle  and  die. — 
Hence,  in  so  far  as  this  species  of 
literature  furnishes  proper  food  for 
the  mind,  it  is  a  positive  blessing, 
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and  our  estimate  of  it  must  turn 
upon  the  question,  does  this  or 
that  work,  treatise  or  article  fur- 
niah  wholesome  and  nutritious  food 
for  it? 

But  the  argument  is  not  wholly 
a  priori.  History  and  observation 
shed  light  upon  the  case.  When 
Peter,  the  Hermit,  traversed  Eu- 
rope to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  Holy 
War,  many  doubtless  knew  not 
whether  Judea  adjoined  France  or 
waa  a  province  of  "Terra  Incogni- 
ta." Now,  throughout  Chri*ten- 
dora,  but  few  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  locality  of  Japan  or 
of  the  history  of  the  "Expedi- 
tion.'^ 

None  now  doubt  whether  with  sec 
should  be  roasted  before  a  slow  fire 
or  suspended  by  the  thumb  and 
big  toe  until  they  articulate  through 
their  noses.  There  is  now  no  ques- 
tion whether  hob  goblins  enter  our 
apartments  through  the  key  hole 
or  come  down  the  chimney.  The 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
fire  side  pleasures,  home  attractions, 
social  enjoyments,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  refined  happiness,  exist 
now  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparal- 
leled. Cardmal  Wolsey's  house- 
hold furniture  would  be  lightly  es- 
teemed by  many  now  who  corres- 
pond, in  condition  and  rank,  to  the 
numblest  of  his  menials.  Clean 
straw  has  at  present  but  few  points 
of  attraction  to  any  being  except 
the  ox  or  the  mule.  Even  in  a 
later  age,  in  England,  the  country 
gentleman's  wife  and  daughter  were 
in  tastea  and  acquirements  below 
a  house  keeper  or  maid  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  They  stitched  and  spun, 
brewed  goose-berry  wine  and  made 
the  crust  for  the  venison  pastry. 
Well!  upon  this  point,  we  think 
they  are  worthy  of  imitation  by 
even  the  "upper  tens"  in  modem 
society.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  ignorance,  uncouthness, 
and  low  tastes  then  abounding 
VOL.  1.  27 


would  not  now  be  tolerated.  Habits 
of  life  and  modes  of  thought  have 
succeeded,  before  which  vulgarism 
is  fast  fading  away.  Light  has 
spread  on  every  hand.  But  the 
contrast  is  more  nearly  perfect  in 
political  and  civil  concerns.  Man- 
idnd  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
a  flock  of  sheep,  to  be  driven  and 
led  about  at  the  will  of  tyrants. 
Except  when  under  the  sway  of 
some  mighty  genius,  they  cannot 
be  stirred  to  war  and  marched  to 
the  battle  field  as  lambs  to  the 
slaughter.  That  man  must  have 
the  overshadowing  arms  and  magic 
influence  of  a  Napoleon  who  can 
stamp  his  foot  and  gather  to  his 
banners  a  nation's  myriads.  And 
as  time  rolls  on  a  greater  than  Na- 
poleon the  Great  will  be  required 
for  the  purpose.  The  sim  of  Feu- 
dalism has  set,  its  spirit  is  pass- 
ing away.  Man  is  beginning  to 
know  that  he  has  rights  as  well 
as  monarchs.  Some  know  what 
these  rights  are,  and  others  "  know- 
ing dare  maintain."  Propositions, 
which  ^fty  years  ago  were  con- 
ceived, thirty  years  ago  darkly  inti- 
mated, twenty  years  ago  publish- 
ed, now  obtain  universally,  and 
are  incorporated  into  the  political 
systems  of  nations.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  that  unless  we  know  of  and 
can  calculate  upon  abettors  in  any 
enterprise  or  idea  not  sanctionea 
by  law,  we  may  harbor  it  in  our 
thoughts,  we  may  bum  to  publish 
it,  but  we  will  not,  fearing  lest  it 
meet  no  second.  Many  great  and 
important  truths  have  thus  no 
doubt  been  buried  in  the  grave  of 
their  original  conoeivers,  never  to 
behold  the  light  till  time  shall  have 
produced  a  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, and  the  world  be  prepared  to 
hear  and  entertain  and  embrace 
them.  For  ages  thought  was  thus 
bound  and  enslaved.  Some  heaven 
favored  genius  has  at  almost  regu- 
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lar  intervals  in  the  world's  history 
sprang  oat  into  the  arena,  and 
scornfully  defied  a  monarch's  frown 
or  tyrant's  rod,  proclaimiog  the 
people's  rights,  the  tyrant's  wrongs. 
In  some  cases,  the  car  of  liberty 
was  set  in  motion,  and  the  stream- 
ing banner  of  freedom  hung  out  to 
catch  the  breeze.  Then  suddenly 
that  car  was  stopped,  and  the  ban- 
ner toppled  to  the  dust.  But  the 
cause  had  advanced,  and,  soon  again, 
Providence  would  smile  and  bring 
it  further  on  in  its  sublime  march 
to  glory.  This  has  invariably  been 
the  course  of  things.  The  process 
of  achieving  liberty  is  slow  and  te- 
dious. Now,  the  most  prominent 
retarding  cause  is  this,  that  al- 
though men  of  the  same  spirit, 
which  characterized  Hampden,  ex- 
isted in  the  darkest  night  of  hu- 
man enslavement,  they  dared  not 
speak  forth  the  thoughts  that  burn- 
ed for  utterance;  yea,  feared  to 
whisper  them  in  the  ear  of  even 
brother  or  neighbor,  lest  he  should 
be  unprepared  for  them,  and  be- 
tray him  at  Court.  But  now,  how 
changed  1  If  any  one  beholds  a 
new  light,  or  conceives  a  new  idea 
in  morals,  science,  or  politics  he 
has  but  to  deliver  it  to  the  press, 
or  better  still,  feel  the  world's  pulse 
as  it  throbs  in  arteries  of  wire,  and 
while  the  great  majority  of  men 
may  be  unprepared  to  receive  it, 
there  will  most  certainly  be  found 
a  sufficient  number  to  keep  them 
at  bay,  and  command  respect  for  it 
Such  is  the  ease  of  diffusing  thought, 
that  before  the  enemy  has  time  to 
rally  his  forces,  a  band  of  friends 
will  enlist  themselves  strong  enough 
for  the  defence.  Bold  ideas  of 
right,  which  could  once  have  been 
uttered  only  at  the  peril  of  life,  are 
now  proclaimed  upon  the  house 
top,  and  before  they  reach  the  ear 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  they  are  be- 
lieved by  thousands  who  stand 
ready  to  put  him  to  flighty  unless 


he  bends  his  proud  neck  to  the 
breeze  of  popular  opinions.  Des- 
pots dread  a  Cheap  Literature. — 
Light  gleams  throitgh  it  upon  their 
dark  deeds ;  they  cower,  and  trem- 
ble, or  purge  themselves  of  wrong. 

Freedom  to  speak  and  write  is 
the  basis  of  modern  liberty — ^that 
without  which  no  adequate  concep- 
tion can  be  formed  of  liberty.  A 
Cheap  Literature,  then,  which  brings 
into  every  man's  house,  rich  or 
poor,  the  tlioughts  of  others,  must 
be  an  inestimable  blessing.  Many 
are  thus  induced  to  read  and  in- 
form themselves  extensively.  Many 
thus  acquire  a  taste  ior  reading, 
which  carries  them  on  from  the 
lighter  to  the  more  solid  kinds  of 
study,  until  perhaps  they  rear  for 
themselves  enduring  monuments  of 
excellence  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature.  And  could 
the  press,  in  its  lighter  publications, 
be  restrained  from  giving  improper 
intellectual  food,  we,  too,  might 
raise  our  paeans  to  it  Or  could 
the  world  be  taught  to  **  prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast "  only  "  that 
which  is  good,"  or,  better  still,  had 
we  more  works  like  ''  Littell's  Liv- 
ing Age  "  to  aifl  the  two  grains  of 
wheat  from  the  bushel  of  chaff  or 
root  out  the  Wolf-grape  from  llie 
vineyard,  we  would  hail  a  Cheap 
Literature  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  to  n^an. 

And  this  brings  us  to  consider 
the  question  how  far  it  is  evil  ? 

We  answer,  it  is  evil  in  three 
respects. 

First,  it  furnishes  an  unbounded 
field  for  licentiousness.  It  lifts  the 
flood-gates  of  vice  and  pours  its 
desolating  waters  upon  the  land. 
It  is  counteracted  to  be  sure  in 
its  tendencies  by  causes  which  pre- 
vent to  some  extent  its  injurious 
effects.  But,  at  all  events,  senti- 
ments of  the  grossest  materialism, 
pictures  of  the  darkest  scenes  of 
life,  are  bo  dexterously  inwrought 
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into  the  body  of  some  works  as  to 
-elude  the  righteous  critic's  eye,  and 
Jike  slow  poison  diffused  through 
our  daily  bread,  silently  but  cer- 
tainly to  work  out  death.  Other 
workfl  cover  so  much  space  and 
•occupy  so  many  pages,  and  of 
these  so  few,  on  the  whole,  are  ob- 
jectionable, that  the  most  fastidious 
are  taken  captive  by  the  device, 
and  led  about  at  the  charmer's  bid- 
ding. Dumas  has  polluted  the 
minds  of  thousands,  who,  ravish- 
-ed  with  his  romance,  follow  him 
through  unhallowed  scenes  to  spec- 
tacles most  unchaste.  Eugene  Sue 
has  enkindled  passions  in  the  breasts 
of  the  young,  for  which  they  know 
no  name.  And  it  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  works  of  this  class  are 
most  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  un- 
thinking masses — a  great  misfor- 
tune, because  the  masses  especially 
should  be  pure.  We  insist  upon 
it^  let  the  poor  and  ignorant  be 
pure-minded.  For  vice  and  igno- 
rance combined  are  like  two  fires 
when  they  meet  on  our  western 
prairies,  or  like  the  union  of  con- 
flicting thunder-clouds.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  "Reign  of  Terror"  when 
Passion  sits  upon  the  Throne,  and 
Iteason,  darkened  by  Ignorance, 
tamely  acquiesces  in  her  cruel 
«way. 

He  dreams  of  Chimeras,  who 
places  liberty  in  the  power  to  act 
as  one  pleases.  Let  men  please  to 
act  rightly,  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  and  to  insist  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  those  only  which  belong 
properly  to  thena,  and  all  will  be 
well  But  let  them  please  to  do 
wrong,  to  be  intemperate,  licen- 
tioua,  cruel  and  yibitious,  and  then 
let  earth  mourn'  The  star  of  Ro- 
bespierre and  Danton  is  in  the  as- 
oendant,  and  Virtue  and  Merit  cry 
in  vain  for  protection.  The  truth 
is,  every  philanthropist  must  feel 
upon  this  subject.  Because  one 
work  of  the  character  above  allud- 


ed to  can  neutralize  the  efforts  of 
ten  upright  men  to  establish  the 
dominion  of  truth  and  virtue.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  man  does  not 
prefer  the  g(>od  to  the  bad,  and 
choose  to  tread  in  the  rugged  path 
of  self-denial  because  it  is  the  path 
of  virtue.  Henoe,  the  best  recom- 
mendation that  a  work  can  possess 
to  thousands  is,  that  it  has  some- 
thing in  it  to  excite  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  our  nature. 

Secondly,  Cheap  Literature  is  too 
apt  to  take  the  place  of  the 
more  substantial  and  permanent 
literature.  To  those  who  can  spare 
but  little  time  for  reading,  there 
is  not  much  of  evil  in  £is  ten- 
dency. They  are,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  gainers.  jBut  with  those 
who,  from  their  profession,  should 
be  students  and  not  merely  readers, 
the  case  is  different.  We  allege 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  superficial 
thinkers,  because  they  frequently 
devote  too  much  time  to  the  light 
and  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
press.  There  are  two  causes  which 
tend  to  produce  this  result. 

Xst.  Mental  sloth  —  natural  to 
some — which  requires  to  be  carried 
along  on  cushioned  seats,  and  do 
what  it  must  with  the  least  trouble. 
Students  must  read ;  but,  if  indo- 
lence exist  or  supervene,  they  will 
do  what  reading  is  necessary  in 
that  which  is  easiest,  demanding 
the  least  exertion  and  allowing  the 
mind   to  move  along  without  re- 

Suiring  the  springs  to  work.  For 
le  mind  may  be  a  self-moving 
machine  or  not,  as  we  choose.  It 
has  power  to  reflect  and  invent^  as 
well  as  the  susceptibility  of  being 
acted  upon  and  moved  by  extran- , 
eous  forces;  and,  in  this  case, 
ceases  to  act  as  soon  as  the  force  is 
removed.  But  laziness  will  never 
reflect  nor  invent,  if  it  involves  any 
special  trouble.  It  will  read  a 
thousand  newspapers  and  reviews 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  its 
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own  wo#k— of  blinking  for  itself. 
It  will  open  its  mouth  wide  to  re- 
ceive every  passinc^  current  that 
may  turn  the  whe^s  and  shafts  of 
the  mental  machinery,  but  never 
rises  to  the  attitude  of  independent 
and  self-relying  will,  and  speaks 
the  word  that  reaches  the  spring 
of  action.  Laziness  sits  quietly  by, 
waiting  to  be  acted  upon.  It  has 
ruined  many  of  the  brightest  intel- 
lects of  the  earth.  It  has  caused 
them  to  stretch  forth  their  hands 
and  implore  the  aid  of  passers-by, 
to  be  children  all  their  lives.  It  is 
an  incubus  that  forbids  the  soaring 
of  independent  thought,  and  the 
going  out  of  unfetter^  mind  into 
those  regions  of  research,  where 
genius  has  left  its  track  and  indus- 
try has  won  its  brightest  laurels. 

There  is  danger,  we  repeat,  that 
Cheap  Literature  will  strengthen 
this  vic^,  and  prove  the  Delilah  of 
modem  Sampsons. 

But  there  is  another  c^use  which 
may  produce  the  same  result.  Had 
Solomon  lived  in  the  present  day, 
we  would,  no  doubt,  have  an  aphor- 
ism better  suited  to  our  purpose, 
than  the  one  which  says:  ** Of  mak- 
ing many  books  there  is  no  end." 
Now,  must  a  man  read  all  these 
books  ?  Yes.  If  he  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  learning  to  maintain,  he 
must  by  some  means,  feir  or  foul, 
have  read  them  all.  Otherwise, 
wo  I  t«)  the  luckless  book  snail. — 
He  will  be  forced  to  "come  down 
lower."  Men  are  thus  driven  either 
to  read  all  works  that  are  publish- 
ed, or  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
their  contents  as  furnished  by  re- 
views and  critiques.  Hence  read- 
ing men  seem  to  know  so  much 
more  than  they  actually  do.  Phy- 
sicians, lawyers  and  divines,  all  can 
make  a  show  of  learning  upon  sub- 
jects of  the  first  principles  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant,  having 
been  literally  "  helped  to  their  con- 
clusions."   As  a  result,  theories  tlie 


wildest,  and  hypotheses  the  most 
absurd,  based  upon  views  derived 
from  a  "  fogitive  piece,**  stiirt  up  in 
our  midst  and  are  advocated  with 
Pundit  eflfrontery,  as  of  unquesdoo- 
able  truth  and  utility.  And  the 
blind  multitude  press  eagerly  after 
it,  till  some  other  uew  fangled  dog. 
ma  be  promulged^  and  i&ey  ta£» 
wildly  after  that,  tearing  up  laws, 
science,  religion,  and  government 
itself  by  the  roots  \n  this  onward 
rush. 

The  ^t  is,  men  are  attempting 
to  build  without  a  fouodation. — 
They  are  rearing  a  superstructure 
of  marble  upon  a  pair  of  boy's 
stilts,  thus  attracting  around  them 
a  curious  and  eager  crowds  only  to 
be  crushed  in  its  inevitable  down- 
fall. 

Nothing  but  the  broad  rock  ba- 
sis of  truth  will  support  the  build- 
ing when  tempests  come — ^tmth 
gathered  from  a  thousand  quarries 
— ^trnth  dng  from  the  reccases  of 
the  earth,  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brain  in  summer\i  heat,  in  winter's 
cold,  by  the  noonday  son,  and  the 
midnight  lamp. 

Lastly,  we  fear  Cheap  Literature 
will  banish  heavy  books — ^books, 
we  mean,  of  close  reasoning  and 
protracted  argumentation.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  present  age  is 
d^nerated  and  cannot  furnish 
wnters  of  minds  as  great  in  their 
proportion  as  any  preceding.  Bat 
the  fact  is,  great  intellects  are  ceas- 
ing to  shed  their  lustre  on  the 
world.  The  suns  are  giving  way  to 
stars  and  comets.  Suppose  a  man 
were  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study  for  five  or  ten  years — others 
to  pursue  some  important  vein  of 
thought,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? Why,  the  worid  would 
seem  to  be  ahead  of  him,  when  he 
came  out,  covered  with  the  duet  of 
time.  There  is  no  modem  Joshua, 
to  make  the  sun  stand  still  even 
for    a  day.    He  who    does    not 
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move  with  the  world,  and  in  the 
world  must  be  content  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  ooncluBion,  let  us  remark  that 
some  of  our  positions  may  be  falee, 
and  some  not  clearly  stated,  but 
we  have  at  least  aimed  at  the  truth. 
It  becomes  us  further  to  say,  that  a 
Cheap  Literature,  good  as  it  is,  and 
evil  as  it  is,  is  a  ^  fixed  fact,^  and 
must  be  met  as  such.  Let  our 
children  be  properly  educated  and 
made  capable  of  judging  the  merita 


of  those  books  they  read.  In  iliim 
it  is  possible  to  create  and  cultivate 
the  power  to  discern  between  the 
ffood  and  the  bad,  the  true  and  the 
»lse.  Place  the  ultimate  correc- 
tion of  the  evil,  therefore,  in  the 
proper  training  of  their  minds  and 
nearta,  seeing  to  the  young  vines, 
that  the  Wolf-grape  is  never  suf- 
fered to  lift  its  Mad  among  them 
and  exploring  the  magazines  and 
reviews — pruning  knife  in  hand — 
to  assist  in  the  labor  of  love. 


TROM  THB  PKRSIAV  OF  HAFIZ. 


I  have  endured  lovers  angukh,  ask  not  how. 
And  tafted  absence  too,  but  ask  not  where  J 

But  now  I  have  nade  choice  of  one  to  love. 
Who  ravishes  mjr  heart,  hat  ask  not  who.* 

Afy  lears  bedew  her  footsteps  as  she  flies: 
£he  loves  me,  yet  she  flies,  bat  ask  not  why? 

I  heard  hut  yesterday,  with  mine  own  ears, 

fiuch  sweet  words  from  her  mouth,  but  ask  not  what! 

Why  bite  yofur  lips,  and  say,  "  Divalge  it  not  ?  " 
'Tis  tsue  I  kissed  a  lip,  b«t  ask  not  where  * 

fihut  in  my  poor  man's  hut,  debarred  from  her, 
\  have  endured  such  pangs  .*  but  ask  not  how  \ 

Still,  I,  a  stranger  in  the  road  of  love, 
2,  Hafic,  have  attained,  bvt  aak  not  what ' 
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When  this  work  ffret  appeared 
about  eight  or  ten  months  since, 
many  of  the  ablest  of  our  North- 
ern exchanges  spoke  in.  high  terms 
of  its  merit 

It  is  intended  as  a  crushing  sa- 
tire upon  Southern  institutions,  and 
that  fact  having  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained, sympathy  superceded  cnti- 
eism,  and  the  story  was  designated 
as  **  vigorous."  "  glowing,"  "  racy,'' 
"  true  to  nature,"  '*  full  of  humor, 
pathos,  power  " 

We  will  briefly  expose  the  real 
character  of  the  book. 

Wolfsden  opens  in  the  following 
impressive  and  striking  manner : 

"  Midnight  has  passed.  Momiiig 
dawns.  The  fading  stare  twinkle  idly  in 
their  bine  depths,  or  melt  from  view  in 
the  spreading  light.  The  fringed  clouds 
glow  in  the  eastern  sky  like  the  bright 
wings  of  Apollo's  steeds,  ascending  their 
star-payed  way.  The  god  of  day— of 
the  golden  harp  and  silver  bow— appean. 
His  swift  arrows  pierce  and  illuminate 
the  misty  morning.  They  glance  from 
ocean's  breast  and  gild  its  surging  foam. 
The  iceberg's  towering  pinnacles  receive 
and  scatter  his  million  shafts. 

"  New  England's  shores  catch  and  re- 
flect the  glowing  smile.  Here  Winter 
ToJes  his  divided  empire  with  a  gentler 
hand.  Like  a  stem  father— stem,  but 
beneficient — he  blesses  even  while  he 
frowns.  His  severe  lessons  teach  im 
wisdom,  proatpt  us  to  efibrt.  compel  us 
to  industry.  He  hardens  our  frames, 
and  stimulates  our  enei^es*" 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is 
very  fine  writing — somewhat  curt, 
spasmodic,  and  interjectional  per- 
haps, but  still  undeniably  fine, — 


The  truly  originaT  picture  of  the 
"bright  wings  of  Apollo^s  steeds 
ascending  their  star-paved  way,* 
cannot  be  too  warmly  commended. 
And  we  assure  the  reader  that  upoa 
every  tenth  page  he  will  encounter 
pictures  equally  original,  sentences, 
quite  as  ingeniously  snappish  and 
pufly,  all  which  we  say  again  is 
very  fine  writing.  One  other  spe- 
cimen we  must  give : 


**  O.  fair  flower  of  life's  dewy  ; 
ing!  O,  breoEet  redolent  of  youth's 
balmy  breath!  O,  gleams  of  early 
brightness  still  gilding  the  fading  hori- 
zon !  O,  memories  still  froA.  and  fra- 
grant. Let  your  influence  exhale  from 
the  recordfng  pen,  and  ccystaliae  upon 

the  descriptive  page. 

.    •  #  •  •  • 

'* '  Alek,  awake,  arise.  Alek  springs, 
from  his  bed,  the  bounce  of  his  elastic 
feet  upon  the  floor,  echoing  dielaatnoce* 
of  chanticleer! '  " 

Alek^  the  individual  who  ''boutt- 
ces  with  elastic  feet,"  "echoii^  the 
last  notes  of  Chanticleer,**  is  not 
as  one  might  suppose  a  rope  dancer, 
or  vaulter  in  the  Ilippodrotne.  but 
simply  a  " well-to^o,"  ''down  East"' 
farmer  *'  as  awkward,"  the  antbor 
tells  us,  "as  his  two  year  old 
steers,"  in  fine,  a  "lubberly  left- 
handed  Blunderhead,"  [Query,  Dun- 
derhead n  who,  however,  has  » 
hearty  which  amply  makes  up  for 
th e  **  htunderheadedneuT  This  in- 
teresting  youth  is  the  hero,  or  ra- 
ther one  of  the  heroes  of  the  story, 
for  the  author  of  Wolfsden  with  a 
laudable  scorn  of  the  "  unities,"  io- 


*  Wolfsden  *  an  authentic  account  of  things  There,  and  Thereunto  appertaiiiing  ; 
As  they  are,  and  have  been.     By  J»  B.    Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.»  Boston^ 
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dolges  in  the  extravagiince  of  two 
heroes.  With  Alek  and  his  career 
we  have  hut  little  to  do.  Wearied 
at  last  of  his  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
to  prove  that  he  possesses  a  soal 
above  tumipn,  the  "  Blunderhead," 
after  dutifully  conveying  his  design 
to  mamma,  whose  advice  on  the 
occasion  is  equally  excellent  and 
prosy,  seizes  his  pilgrim  staff,  and 
journeys  to  New  York.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  attends  an  Abo- 
lition meeting,  where  he  singly 
confronts  and  vanquishes  some  half- 
dozen  athletic  men,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  about  to  offer  violence  to 
one  of  the  female  speakers,  a 
•'  bloomer,"  we  presume.  As  was 
to  be  expected  he  is  met  by  every 
form  of  seductive  temptation.  One 
of  his  predicaments  is  thus  describ- 
ed in  Chapter  XVII: 

**  Alek  sits  softly  on  the  luxurious  sofa, 
and  the  splendid  Erycina  sits  closely  by 
his  tide.  An  hour's  acquaintance  has 
brought  them  intimately  near.  Mutual 
aUractions  draw  them  closer,  with  re- 
sistless force.  Tender  sympathies  unite 
them  in  sweet  embrace.  She  reclines 
her  loTely  form  upon  his  beating  breast. 
Her  bright  blue  eyes  look  tenderly  in 
bis,  and  then  turn  timidly  away.  He 
sighs  in  a  transport  of  overpowering 
emotion.  She  lays  her  delicate  hand  in 
his  open  palm.  His  closing  hand  clasps 
hers  with  expressive  tenderness.  She 
aims  upwards  her  blushinc  face  with 
consenting  look.  He  presses  her  yield- 
ing form  to  his  breast.  Love*s  influence 
rules  the  hour." 

The  bane  is  not  without  its  anti- 
dote. The  author,  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  exclaims  convulsively, 
and  m  a  paroxyism  of  moral  af- 
fright : 

"Away,  Alek,  away!  The  soul-de- 
basing fire  of  sensualism  rages  in  your 
reins.  The  siren  cbarmer  drags  you  be- 
neath the  waves  of  perdition.  The  an- 
gel fellow-voyagers  are  leaving  your 
heart,  and  bearing  away  contentment, 

peace,  and  hope. 

•  •  •  • 

"  O.  selfdegrading  soul !  being  of  pro- 
mised immortality,  turning  downward 
in  thy  course .'    O,  mortal  with  heavenly 


gifts,  betraying  thy  trust !  heir  of  blessed 
life,  forfeiting  thy  crown!  Awake!  re- 
sist! flee!" 

Of  course  the  "glowing"  descrip- 
tion which  precedes  these  ^*  pious  eja- 
culations," and  which  we  have  mo- 
dified, and  toned  down  by  omissions, 
will  be  eagerly  devoured  by  every 
novel-reader  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
the  incoherent  moral,  if  some  half- 
dozen  pages  of  raving  can  be  dig- 
nified by  such  a  term. 

It  is  quite  in  taste,  certainly,  in 
the  writer  to  carry  us  through  a 
slough  of  sensual  images,  and  then 
to  be  intensely  horn  tied  by  his 
own  disgusting  revelations.  His 
acquaintani^e  with  the  most  de- 
grading scenes  is,  we  fear,  less 
questionable  than  his  honesty  of 
purpose. 

But  it  is  to  Hero  number  tioo 
that  we  propose  chiefly  to  pay  our 
respects.  This  gentleman  is  a  Mr. 
Harry  Boynton,  the  son  of  a  South- 
ern planter,  who  lives  at  the  head 
of  Pamlico  Sound,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  The  paternal 
Boynton  is  represented  as  one  of 
those  Yankee  adventurers,  who 
with  a  convenient  pliancy  of  con- 
science, are  willing  to  overlook  the 
horrors  of  the  "peculiar  institu- 
tion "  for  the  sake  of  its  pecuniary 
advantages.  Some  forty  years  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  story  com- 
mences, he  is  entertained  in  the 
progress  of  a  tour  through  Caro- 
lina, at  the  residenc^e  of  a  General 
Bateman,  whose  hospitality  he  re- 
turns by  making  love  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Angelina.  The  Hebe  is  thus 
described : 

"  She  was  a  vision  of  all-surpassing 
loveliness.  Her  head  was  adorned  with 
a  slight  wreath  of  flowers,  which  the 
children  in  their  gay  mood  had  woven. 
Her  rich  golden  hair  fell  in  profuse  and 
golden  curls  upon  her  neck  and  shr»ul- 
ders,  of  fiiuhless  form  and  grace.  Her 
deep  blue  eye*  were  fraught  with  beauty , 
gentleness,  and  intelligence.  Her  Iran*- 
parent,  pure-veined  complexion,  heighten- 
ed by  sportive  exercise,  excelled   the 
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artist's  highest  skill.  Her  form  was  a 
model  of  symmetry  and  active  elegance. 
Her  movements  were  spirited,  yet  grace- 
ful; youthful,  yet  dignified." 

Angelica  is  an  heiress,  a  fact 
which  is  not  calculated  to  diminish 
the  elder  Boynton's  passion.  He 
woos,  and  wins  her;  but  she 
proves  to  be  descended  remotely — 
very  remotely,  as  we  shall  see — 
from  a  slave  mother.  The  author 
says: 

"  The  beautiful,  the  angelic  Angelina, 
was,  by  Carolina  law,  a  slave.  Her 
mother,  fair  and  beautiful  as  herself,  was 
descended  from  8ome  gretU-greai-^and- 
mother^  kidnapped  from  some  unhappy 
mother,  African,  American,  European,  or 
Indian,  (for  all  races  are  made  to  contri- 
bute  to  the  stock  of  slavery.)" 

The  fact  of  her  unfortunate  de 
acent  remains  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century  unknown.  Neither  her 
father  nor  husband  suspect  it,  but 
after  her  son  Harry  Boynton,  Jr., 
has  grown  to  man's  estate — after 
his  inheriting  a  plantation  with 
fifty  slaves,  ^  of  whom  some  fifteen 
are  able  bodied  men,''  and  his  mar- 
riage to  a  Yankee  girl,  who  is,  of 
course,  all  virtue,  and  grace,  and 
beauty,  and  holiness,  and  perfec- 
tion, the  circumstance  is  acciden- 
tally revealed  to  a  pair  of  kidnap- 
ping rogues,  Messrs.  Buzzard  and 
Marshy,  of  Washington  City,  who 
immediately  set  out  for  Carolina, 
armed  with  ^  pistols  and  such  like 
persuasives,''  with  the  purpose  of 
*^  reducing  Boynton  and  his  only 
sister  to  slavery."  The  intended 
victims  are  informed  of  their  dan- 
ger, which  Boynton,  by  a  clever 
rvM  de  gtterre^  manages  to  avoid. 
He  finally  escapes  with  his  family 
to  New  York,  and  his  plantation  is 
turned  over  to  an  agent,  whose  in- 
structions are  to  '^  hold  the  estate 
subject    to    Harry's  control,  who 


would  soon  dispose  of  it,  and 
meanwhile  to  place  on  it  some 
trusty  white  person,  who  might 
protect  aand  employ  the  slaves  for 
vfoges^  but  not  coerce  themP 

Such  is  a  brief  ouUine  of  this 
very  probable  and  artistic  story. 
The  malicious  absurdity  of  the  cir- 
cumstance upon  which  the  plot  de- 
pends is  sufficiently  patent. 

The  hero's  grandmother's  great- 
great-grandmother  was  a  slave. — 
Taking  therefore  the  ordinary  du- 
ration of  human  life  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  and  including  the  for- 
ty  years  which  is  said  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  visit  of  the 
elder  Boynton  at  General  Bate- 
man's,  and  the  period  of  this  ^  most 
mammoth  fiction,"  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  must 
have  intervened  between  the  life 
time  of  the  original  ^unhappy 
slave  mother,"  and  the  discoveiy 
of  the  taint  in  the  Boynton  blood ! 
But  we  are  sick  with  wading 
through  this  pestilent  trash.  View- 
ed as  an  attempt  to  depict  the 
workings  of  Soudiem  institutions, 
it  is  so  utterly,  so  irredeemably  be- 
neath contempt,  that  the  trumpets 
of  the  whole  army  of  Abolition 
editors  can  only  serve  to  rivet  at- 
tention to  its  monstrous  exaggera- 
tion, falsehood,  and  special-plead- 
ing *  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  the 
entire  story  resolves  itself  into  a 
^^reductio  ad  ahsurdum^'*  in  which 
pages,  and  even  consecutive  chap- 
ters, seem  to  us  to  have  been  com- 
posed under  the  spasmodic  influ- 
ence of  exhilarating  gas,  adminis- 
tered in  liberal  doses  at  the  neces- 
sary intervals.  In  novels  like  the 
present,  the  malice  of  freesoilism 
^  o'er  leaps  its  sel^"  and  results  in 
the  cementing  and  perpetuation  of 
the  very  institution  whose  subver- 
sion it  attempts. 
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FORTER^S   SEMI-CENTENNIAL   ADDRESS.* 


The  address  of  Mr.  Porter  is 
urortby  of  the  occasion  and  the 
subject  No  higher  praise  can  be 
given  than  this — the  oc4*.a8ion  was 
the  birthdaj  of  Washington;  the 
aobject,  the  character  of  the  Ame- 
rican chief. 

It  is  not  easy  to  delineate  the 
grandeur  of  that  character.  Few 
are  capable  of  it.  Not  many  un- 
derstand it,  and  we  meet  with  evi- 
dences continually  of  this  inability 
to  comprehend  its  magnitude  and 
power.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for 
example,  to  hear  men  talk  of  Hamil- 
ton, as  the  first  statesman  and  intel- 
lect of  the  country.  The  opinion 
is  proof  only  that  the  talker  is  in- 
capable of  measuring  the  stature 
of  the  American  leader; — that  his 
standard  of  excellence  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  adroit  politician 
or  dexterous  debater.  Mr.  Porter 
appreciates  the  immense  superiority 
of  Washington;  he  appreciates  the 
true  significancy  of  the  phrase, — 
**  first  in  war,  first  in  peace."  To 
him,  it  is  not  a  vague  form  of  ex- 
pression— a  mere  rhetorical  pretti- 
ness  of  words.  The  man  to  whom 
these  words  were  applied,  and  to 
whom  alone  they  are  applicable, 
stood  apart,  unapproached  in  power 
of  mind  as  in  excellence  of  virtue. 
The  highest  praise  that  we  can  be- 
stow on  any  other  man  of  the  Rev- 
olution is  that  he  appreciated  truly 
and  supported  faithfully  the  illus- 
trious chief  under  whose  guidance 
alone,  by  God's  providence,  success 
could  be  achieved  in  the  perilous 
contest  for  politic^al  freedom. 

The  idea  of  superiority  in  the 
character  of  Washington,  to  which 


most  men  attach  no  definite  mean- 
ing, becomes  in  Mr.  Porter's  hands 
a  just  and  clear  analysis  of  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  on 
which  that  superiority  depends. — 
Among  these,  he  tells  us,  were 
"faith,  truthfulness,  the  spirit  of 
command,  and  that  combination  of 
genius  and  knowledge  of  which  our 
language  furnishes  no  better  name 
than  wisdom."  These  were  the 
qualities  that  persevered  through 
endless  difficulties,  kept  united  thir- 
teen separate  communities,  concili- 
ated the  doubtful,  stimulated  the 
slow,  restrained  the  rash,  encour- 
aged the  desponding,  soothed  the 
jealous  and  irritable,  watehe<]  treach- 
ery, disarmed  discontent,  raised  and 
maintained  armies  under  all  priva- 
tions, and  governed  and  command- 
ed by  the  moral  power  only  of 
supremacy  in  ability  and  virtue. 
His  faith  was  no  blind  confidence 
in  fortune  or  a  star,  but  the  manly 
trust  of  a  Christian  soldier  in  a 
good  cause;  his  truth  was  manifest 
and  bright  like  the  sun ;  his  faculty 
to  govern  unsurpassed,  and  his  wis- 
dom unequalled  by  any  other  great 
leader  of  the  world.  It  is  this  mas- 
ter quality  of  wisdom — the  sum 
and  perfection  of  intellect  and  vir- 
tue— ^that  men  least  appreciate  or 
understand.  They  see  its  effe(?ta, 
but  not  the  power  that  produces 
them.  With  the  niass  of  mankind, 
the  flashy  orator  and  brilliant  writer 
will  command  a  higher  reputation 
for  genius  than  the  calm  intellect 
that  has  prescience  to  foresee  and 
ability  to  provide  and  will  to  do  in 
all  emergencies.  It  was  this  grand 
property   of   Wisdom — of  genius 


^Semi-Centennial  Address  delivered  before  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  in  the 
South-Carolina  Institute  Hall,  on  the  23d  Feb.,  1857,  by  Uie  Hon  W.  D.  Porter. 
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in  action  and  in  the  conduct  of  mans 
afifairs — that  enabled  Washing- 
ton to  conduct  a  long  war,  with 
inadequate  resources,  under  every 
discouragement,  without  a  mistake, 
with  caution  and  enterprise  as  oc- 
casion required;  to  establish  a 
great  Republic,  to  give  it  life  and 
vigour,  and  to  shape  its  permanent 
policy  for  all  his  successors. 

These  things  Mr.  Porter  has  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  with  admi- 
rable discrimination  and  power, 
and  no  discourse  or  essay  on  the 
character  of  the  man  whom  all 
delight  to  honor,  but  few  with  a 
true  understanding  of  his  excel 
lence,  has  been,  any  where,  by  any 
one,  written  or  spoken  to  the  peo- 

?le  of  our  country  superior  to  Mr. 
Sorter's  address. 


It  is  not  Mr.  Porter's  purpose  to 
narrate  the  a^-tion  of  Washington. 
That  is  the  province  of  history. — 
He  undertakes  rather  to  vM  atten- 
tion to  the  prominent  traits  of 
Washington's  character,  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  study,  rever- 
ence and  imitation  to  his  country* 
men.  Its  influence,  indeed,  is  not 
confined  to  them.  His  name  ""has 
become  a  power  among  the  friends 
of  virtue  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of 
recorded  time,"  and  they  should 
feel  grateful  to  the  orator  who  has 
placed  the  word's  great  and  good 
man  before  them  in  all  his  no- 
ble and  unequalled  proportions, 
the  example  and  standard  of  all 
mankind  in  faiih,  truth  and  wis- 
dom. 


FROM  THE  PERBIAN  OF  SADI. 

Apart  from  all  the  creatares  of  the  earth 

I  sit,  and  weep  aloud,  and  in  my  grief 

My  eyes  send  up  to  heaven  their  hopeless  tears  ! 

Even  as  a  little  boy  whose  bird  is  flown 

From  out  his  hand,  still  weeps  fur  that  same  bird- 

So  I  bewail  my  sweet  but  vanished  life ! 


THE  FRESH. 

Strange  things  are  all  too  costly  for  the  wise, 
Yet  stale  things  are  but  tyrannies ; 
And  to  subdue  the  strange  to  proper  use, 
Were  profit  at  whatever  cost  or  price. 
The  stale,  made  stagnant  by  too  free  abuse, 
Too  costly  for  our  keeping  at  no  cost ! 
We  make  great  gain  when  certain  things  are  lost, 
And  profit  by  the  fate  which  leaves  us  bare. 
If  then  wo  do  begin,  by  proper  toil, 
To  earn  with  diligence  the  better  spoil, 
A  new  life  gathers  firom  the  fresh  and  rare, 
Stagnation  only  from  the  ancient  care. 
Oh !  spoils  are  on  the  ocean  as  on  shore- 
Dive  deep  for  princely  treasure — but  the  sea. 
Is  thy  own  heart  and  soul ;  thou  shalt  explore 
These  first,  if  thou  woald'tt  fill  thy  treasury. 
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Tby  beauty  iDse  upon  my  flighty 
Afl  on  the  dim  horizon's  verge,— 
Long  tossed  'mid  ocean's  sullen  surge,— 
The  weary  wanderer,  with  delight, 
Sees  from  the  dark  and  desperate  night 
A  star  emerge. 

As  when  the  way-worn  pilgrim  flings 
Him  down  to  die  'mid  burning  sands, 
On  arid  Afric's  desert  strandii. 
And  swift- winged  Memory  gently  brings 
The  thought  of  fond,  familiar  things, 
And  distant  lands ; 

If,  on  his  dying  ear,  the  strain 
Of  human  voices  softly  swells, 
Or  far-off  sound  of  camel  bells. 
Their  strength  his  failing  limbs  regain. 
He  feels  new  life  through  every  vein. 
And  straight  is  well ; 

So  late  I  deemed  myself  forsook 
By  friends  below  and  heaven  above ; 
A  listless  wanderer  free  to  rove. 
Until  thy  voice  the  sad  spell  broke. 
And  from  dark  dreams  my  spirit  woke 
To  life  and  love ! 

No  longer  now  I  roam,  but  still — 
Like  one  who  on  enchanted  isles 
Hears  magic  measures  all  the  whiles- 
Entranced,  I  drink  my  inmost  fill 
Of  that  blest  music,  which  at  will 
My  care  beguiles. 

Not  sweeter  tones  allayed  their  feara 

Of  old,  who  kept  stem  watch  amain. 

By  night,  upon  Chaldea's  plain, 

And  caught,  with  tranced  and  ravished  ears. 

Above  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  angel  strain. 

No  poet's  crown  of  stars  I  claim ! 
I  ne'er  may  join  that  sacred  throng. 
Nor  their  charmed  circle  move  among» 
Who  win  a  worid-endiiring  name» 
And  wear  the  laurel  wreath,  and  fame 
Of  deathless  song. 

Such  meed  I  neither  ask  nor  seek,. 

Such  poor  and  paltry  praise  resign ; 

But  if  one  feeble  word  of  mine. 

One  song,  though  wild,  and  vain,  and  weak» 

Shall  breathe  the  love  I  dare  not  speak. 

And  win  me  thine ; 

Then,  by  thy  pitying  hand  caressed. 
Proud  of  my  chains,  without  a  sigh^ 
E'en  at  thy  very  feet  I'd  lie  : 
And  all  my  passionate  love  confestM,. 
Too  richly,  dearly,  deeply  blest» 
Would  gladly  die! 
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[The  letters  which  follow  are  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  young  CaroIiniaB, 
travelling  in  Europe  and  ^e  East.  Portions  of  them  have  been  selected  for  pubK 
cation,  and  have  appeeu'ed  in  some  of  the  country  papers.  The  portions  omitted 
are  here  supplied,  and  the  value  of  the  collection  increased,  by  ori|:inal  letters 
which  have  not  hitherto  appeared.  Other  letters  will  follow  as  they  successiFely 
reach  us.  We  have  ourselves  read  these  letters  with  great  satisfaction*  They  are 
well  written,  full  of  vivacity,  and  exhibit  a  mind  at  once  observant,  contempIatiT«y 
and  speculative.  The  writer  is  a  young  man  of  distinguished  parentage,  whose  own 
talents,  industry  and  enthusiasm  promise  largely  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  hi* 
name.  His  letters  are  sketchy,  but  pregnant ;  excusive,  but  comprehensive ;  aod 
he  evidently  addresses  himself  to  objects  of  study,  which  do  not  ordinarily  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  for  pleasure.  Our  agricultural  readers  especially  will 
find  much  in  this  correspondence  to  interest  them,  as  connected  with  their  pursoita; 
and  those  who  are  scientific  will  be  pleased  as  our  traveller  glimpses,  en  pastant,  at 
the  doings  among  the  European  savants.  Occasional  daguerreo^es  of  distiii- 
guished  persons  in  art,  science  and  statesmanship  will  be  found  to  add  a  personal  and 
dramatic  interest  to  the  sketches  of  our  correspondent.]— £d. 


I  reached  Glasgow  on  Friday 
from  my  Highland  tour,  having 
only  my  travelling  clothes  on  and 
a  change  in  my  carpet  bag,  and 
after  spending  two  very  dull  days 
I  was  exceedingly  glad  when  S  *  * 
arrived  on  Monday  from  Edinburgh 
with  my  trunk.  Tuesday  we  went 
to  a  Fair  at  Falkirk,  where  I  was 
exceedingly  disappointed  in  the 
show  of  stock.  There  were  large 
numbers  of  a  small,  scrubby  breed 
of  cows  from  Ireland,  and  a  greater 
and  worse  looking  collection  of  the 
ehaggy  Highland  cattle,  which  are 
the  smallest  specimens  of  the  penus 
bos  I  have  ever  seen.  There  was 
one  remarkable  race  of  cattle  from 
western  Scotland  which  were  en- 
tirely black  and  without  horns; 
they  were  large  and  fine  looking, 
but  I  saw  only  steers  among  them. 
The  sheep  were  smaller  than  ours, 
and  the  horses  were  the  large  work 
horse,  with  immense  bones  and 
shaggy  fetlocks,  and  very  ungainly 
form.  The  Irish  and  Highland 
horses  resemble  marsh  tackies.  A 
lew  half  bloods  were  ther^— not 


Glasgow,  September  16. 

superior  to  our  common  Kentucky 
horses. 

On  Wednesday  the  "  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science"  was  convened  in  the 
City  Hall,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  room,  whic-h  was  «^pable  of 
holding  3,000  persons,  was  two- 
thirds  filled ;  the  galleries  and 
benches  being  occupied  by  the  as- 
sociates, of  wnom  a  large  number 
were  females,  comprising  the  beau- 
ty and  fashion  of  Glasgow  and  the 
surrounding  country.  On  the  stage 
sat  the  distinguished  foreigners, 
and  the  life  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. These  are  the  Noble  ama- 
teurs and  the  really  scientific  mem- 
bers.  The  associates  are  the  com- 
moners, amateurs  who  pay  £l  for 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  dis- 
cussions, &c^  of  the  meeting. 

Having  gone  early  I  had  a  good 
,seat  in  the  gallery  just  over  the 
stage,  and  a  few  minutes  after  eight 
the  distinguished  body  of  science 
and  noble  blood  came  in  from  the 
Lord  Provost's  ^where  they  had 
been  dining)  pell  mell,  upon  the 
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stage.  I  did  not  know  one  of  cleverness,  and  Iris  election  as  Pre- 
thera,  but  when  thej  were  seated,  sident  is  esteemed  a  high  expres- 
I  recognized  in  the  tall  ungainly  sion  of  the  value  which  the  scien- 
figure  that  occupied  the  chair,  the  tific  talent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
former  President,  the  Earl  of  Har-  place  upon  his  learning  and  abili* 
rowby.  He  rose  to  make  his  vale-  ties.  He  is  of  ^ood  figure,  short, 
dictory,  and  though  I  felt  till  then  neat  hand  and  foot^  a  certain  free- 
a  certain  awe,  I  was  forced  to  hold  dom  of  carriage  rarely  possessed,  I 
my  hat  over  my  face  to  hide  the  believe,  by  people  here,  with  a  fine 
laughter  which  the  singular  ap-  head  and  eye,  delicate  features  and 
pearance  of  this  individual  render-  an  exuberant  growth  of  bright  red 
ed  it  impossible  for  me  to  restrain,  hair.  He  st^  upon  a  narrow 
He  stood  at  first  erect  with  his  platform,  where  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
faands  crossed  before  him,  where  he  sible  for  him  to  move  his  feet  with- 
held them  closely  together  all  the  out  falling  off.  The  table,  a  very 
time;  but  no  sooner  had  he  said,  common  one,  before  whick  he  stood, 
**'  Ladies,"  than  he  fiung  his  body  was  so  low  that  he  was  oUiged  to^ 
backwards,  his  feet  remaining  firm,  hold  his  speech  in  his  hand.  It  was 
till  his  form  represented  an  arc  of  printed,  however,  which  was  well, 
90^.    His  large  nose,  tapered  to  a  for  he   could  not  have  held  the 


point,  rose  from  his  cadaverous 
face  and  was  directed  to  the  ceiling 
in  his  rear,  while  his  long  stiff  coat 
tail  equally  sharp,  stood  at  the  an- 
tipodes and  looked  towards  the 
audience. 

Singular  as  was  his  attitude,  con- 
ceive my  surprise  when,  by  a  ra- 
►id  movement,  he  entirely  reversed 
is  position,  brought  his  pointed 


t 

nose  to  the  table  in  front  of  him,   spoke  of  friends  who  had  recently 


manuscript  for  such  a  length  of 
time.  His  voice  was  free  and  clear 
and  his  manner  easy.  There  was 
no  gesticulation  except  turning  his 
face  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

He  gave  a  r6sum6  of  the  princi- 
pal discoveries  in  science  since 
1840,  when  the  meeting  was  held 
in  Glasgow  last  There  was  no 
striking   thought,  and   though   he 


and  sent  his  coat  tail  out  horizon- 
tally behind,  while — not  as  if  it 
bad  been  spoken,  but  as  though  it 
had  been  ejected  by  this  violent 
effort  —  the  word  "  gentlemen  " 
broke  from  his  lips.  This  was  his 
only  gesture;  his  hands  and  feet 
remained  firm,  but  at  every  sen- 
tence he  performed  one  or  more  of 
these  rapid,  violent  and  exagge- 
rated antero-posteriore  contortions. 
He  spoke  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
his  ideas  were  destitute  of  point, 
and  his  expressions  of  all  elegance. 
He  concluded  by  introducing  his 


died — the  celebrated  Edward  For- 
des  was  one,  a  young  man — there 
was  no  attempt  at  pathos,  only  a 
genteel  tribute.  His  speech  was 
two  hours  long,  and  nothing  more 
than  a  catalogue,  with  little  com- 
ment, of  the  most  commonly  known 
results  and  achievements  of  science; 
and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that, 
merely  as  such,  it  was  strikingly 
deficient  in  many  important  points. 
The  language  was  good,  however, 
and,  except  in  a  few  words,  the  pro- 
nunciation the  same  as  our  own. 
When  he  finished.  Dr.  Macfar- 


Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Pre-  Ian,  the  aged  principal  of  the  Glas- 

sident  of  the  Association  for  this  gow  University,  rose,  and  r«Hing 

year.  his  tongue  in  his  toothless  mouth. 

His  Grace  is  a  young  man,  about  spluttered  forth  the  most  astonish- 

thirty-two,  who    has  been  much  ine  concatenation  of  fulsome  com- 

petted,  and  has  a  reputation  for  phments  to  the  noble  Duke  for 
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^hh  very  able  and  learned  and 
enlightened  and  liberal  address" 
that  could  be  imagined,  and  closed 
by  moving  that  the  ^Hhanksof  this 
meeting  be  returned  to  his  grace, 
the  most  noble  Duke  of  Argyle." 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  of  geo- 
logical celebrity,  rose  to  second  the 
motion.    He  is  rather  handsome, 

resembles  B ,.but  is  not  near 

so  good  looking.  He  hemmed  and 
hawed,  repeated  and  bungled,  could 
not  say  what  he  wanted  to  say, 
affected  bashfulness  when  he  was 
evidently  brazen  enough,  and  final- 
ly took  his  seat  after  what,  with  us, 
would  have  been  considered  a  flat 
failure,  as,  indeed,  would  every 
thing  that  passed  on  the  occasion 
except  the  Duke's  speech. 

Mr.  Phillips,  author  of  "  Miner- 
alogy, Geology,  <fec.,^'  rose,  and  at 
least  deserved  the  credit  of  saying 
without  stammering  what  he  wish- 
ed. He  read  over  tlie  list  of  dis- 
tinguished strangers.  Prince  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte,  the  ornithologist, 
was  named.  The  audience  ap- 
i>lau(led,  and  the  Prince  rose  and 
bowed. 

Good  heavens!  is  there  any  of 
the  great  Napoleonic  blood  in  that 
little,  squat,  obese  Frenchman! — 
He  looks  &H  if  he  hart  been  stuffed 
with  frogs  until  he  could  scarcely 
draw  his  breath.  He  is  the  very 
realization  of  the  notion  of  a  frog 
eating  Frenchman,  and  a  few 
touches  of  the  pencil  of  the  carica- 
turist would  make  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  him  in  the  ehape  of  a  bull 
frog  of  the  first  rank. 

Baron  Liebig  came  next.  The 
Baron  rose — a  slender,  good  look- 
ing man  of  fifty,  witli  hair  just 
turning  grey,  and,  except  a  large 
nose  and  erect  carriage,  nothing  to 
distipguish  him;  not  a  mark  of 
profound  thought.  In  a  word,  I 
would  be  glad  Lo  report  differently. 


but  the  truth  ia,  take  that  body  all 
in  all,  the  nobles,  and  learned  doc- 
tors, they  were  as  common  looking 
and  as  unintellectual  a  display  H 
men  as  could  be  easily  collected. 

Thursday  I  attended  the  various 
sections  where  many  interesting 
papers  were  read,  and  saw  and 
heard  the  celebrated  Hugh  Miller.* 
He  has  a  fine  head — the  best  of 
any  here — but  looks  and  speaks 
like  a  Scotch  laborer ;  yet  he  has 
genius. 

That  night  I  went  to  a  canveraa- 
zione,  where,  knowing  no  one,  I 
had  the  gratification  of  pressing 
my  hat  for  a  hour  or  two  through 
the  crowd.  Friday  I  went  to  me 
mathematical  section  to  see  Prof. 

N ,  of  this  place,  for  whom  I 

had  left  my  card  and  letter  of  in- 
troduction at  the  Glasgow  Obser- 
vatory. 

Mr.  Whithouse  read  a  paper 
which  was  thought  by  celebrated 
physicians,  Ac,  present,  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  a  tele- 
graphic communit^tion  between 
this  country  and  America.  After- 
wards, there  was  a  paper  on  the 
material  that  occupies  the  inter- 
planetary spaces.  This  was  follow- 
e<l  by  Prof.  N.  in  a  most  ingenious 
article  on  the  geoloofical  formations 
in  the  moon.  Think  of  it!  No 
longer  are  men  content  with  be- 
coming State  Geologists,  but  they 
aspire  to  be  Geologists  to  the 
Moon  I 

When  he  took  his  seat.  Sir  John 
Ross,  an  old  grey  headed,  sturdy 
sailor,  wearing  several  medals,  a 
white  vest  and  a  deep  scarlet  neck- 
cloth, rose  to  say  that,  as  for  those 
beautiful  diagrams  on  which  the 
Professor  founded  his  opinions,  tliey 
were  the  result  of  the  observations 
of  his  telescope,  and  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  produce  thera 
for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies. 


*  Recently  dead,  committini^  tnicide. 
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This  was  a  terrible  revelation, 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  a  hand- 
some old  gentleman,  rose  to  smooth 
It  over.  That  night  I  heard  Dr. 
Carpenter  lecture,  and  saw  the 
OTeat  Whewell,  He  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  ideal  of  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman.  I  have  not  heard 
him  speak.  Carpenter  has  a  fine 
head.  In  the  face,  he  iPesembles 
H ;  is  tall,  slender  and  un- 
gainly in  his  figure,  looking  like  a 
school-boy;  immense  hands  and 
feet ;  his  pantaloons  were  too  short, 
and  he  wore  leather  straps  as  long 
as  Major  Joneses. 

I  was  introduced  to  Sir  William 
Jardine,  who  promised  that  to-mor- 
row I  should  hear  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  artificial  fish  breeding  dis- 
cussed. Last  night  I  went  to  an 
evening  party  at  Prof.  N's.  I  had 
not  been  personally  introduced  to 
him.  This  I  did  myself  as  soon  as 
I  entered ;  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  < 
me  and  begged  me  to  walk  round. 
I  thanked  him,  and  sauntered  ofi:*. 
Three  or  four  rooms  were  thrown 
open  to  the  guests;  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  introductions,  and  as 
most  of  them  were  strangers  like 
myself,  there  was  the  most  ludi- 
crous show  of  awkward,  gaping 
people  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
I  maiie  myself  peifectly  at  home, 
and  though  no  one  spoke  to  me, 
1  addressed  several,  who  seemed 
obliged  by  the  attention. 

After  a  while,  I  saw  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter standing  alone;  he  was  the 
only  person  there  whose  name  even 
I  knew;  and  I  hastily  made  ray 
way  up  to  him;   found  him  very 


affable,  and  enjoyed  half  an  hoar's 
conversation  with  him  which  I  shall 
remember  for  a  long  time.  I  staid 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  first  man  retire, 
went  home.  There  was  a  mulatto 
there  talking  French,  who  did  not 
look  a  bit  more  awkward  than  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  whom 
some  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  find 
particularly  interesting.  He  was 
not  even  a  good  specimen  of  the 
negro,  and  as  I  turned  from  him 
my  eye  fell  upon  two  books  of 
Clarkson  on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade. 

I  have  seen  all  the  great  sci- 
entific men  in  England,  except 
Faraday  and  Herschel.  I  believe 
I  have  not  made  the  best  of  my 
opportunities,  and  that  I  should 
have  talked  right  and  left  to  all 
to  whom  I  had  any  thing  to 
say.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  at 
English  atiability,  after  the  reserve 
I  had  anticipated.  I  have  seldom 
been  addressed  first,  but  I  have 
uniformly  received  the  most  polite 
reply  to  any  remark  which  I  made. 
Everything  is  "  If  you  please,"  **  I 
thank  you,"  "I  beg  pardon,"  **I 
am  mu<h  obliged,"  &c.;  sentences 
which  they  repeat  till  you  are  sick 
of  hearing  them,  from  the  servants 
at  hotels  up  to  the  lords  in  waiting. 
There  is,  also,  an  affectation  of 
timidity  among  all  classes,  which 
makes  them  stammer  and  hesitate 
whenever  they  speak.  Vulgar  as 
this  is,  the  very  best  of  them,  such 
as  Jardine,  Murchison,  even  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  are  guilty  of  it  to 
a  most  abominable  extent. 


KO.  u. 


I  have  much  to  say,  but  will  just 
pause  a  moment  to  mention  Mr. 

Mason.     F 's  letter  was   very 

gratifying  to  him.     I  saw  it  in  bis 
lace  when  he  read  it,  especially  the 


Paris,  November  29. 


allusion  to  his  health.  He  is  iso- 
lated here,  and  thankful  for  any 
approbation.  He  took  occasion  to 
pay  me  several  compliments;  pro- 
mised to  invite  me  to  tea,  and  to 
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introduce  me  to  his  iamily,  and 
begged  me  to  attend  Mrs.  Mason's 
receptions.  There  it  all  ended-— I 
have  waited  in  vain  for  the  pro- 
mised invitations  to  tea-— they  came 
not.  The  explanation  is,  that  Mr. 
Mason,  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
world,  is  at  present  a  paralytic, 
whose  memory  (one  of  the  first 
faculties  that  old  age  yields  to  an 
incurable  disease)  is  impaired.  He 
forgot  me  in  five  minutes,  and  will 
probably  never  recollect  me  again. 

A  word  more  about  our  legation. 

It  is  current  here,  that  P the 

Secretary,  having  sent  his  wife 
home  some  months  previously,  in- 
vited his  creditors  to  meet  him  on 
a  certain  morning,  at  twelve,  at  his 
chambers.  They  assembled,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that 
their  distinguished  debtor  had  found 
it  convenient  to  embark  at  Havre, 
some  two  hours  before,  in  a  steamer 
for  America.  He  is  about,  it  is 
said,  to  publish  a  work,  demon- 
strating, from  the  records  of  the  le- 
gation here,  the  absurdity  and  inu- 
tility of  foreign  ministers.  The 
last  chapter  will  give  a  description 
of  the  model  of  a  perfect  minister. 
The  picture  is  drawn  from  a  Louisi- 
ana slave,  brought  here  some  years 
ago,  who  has  acquired  the  French 
language,  and  who  is,  they  say, 
indispensable  at  the  legation ;  and 
whose  services  are  not  only  de- 
manded in  Paris,  but  who  has  also 
been  sent  for,  from  Spain  and 
Russia,  to  install  our  redoubtable 
diplomatists.* 

The  other  morning,  after  having 
my  hair  cut  by  the  Emperor's 
barber,  I  met  my  French  teacher — 
a  Hungarian,  a  Republican,  a  refu- 
gee, and  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
colleges  here.  He  informed  me 
that  M.  Robin  advised  me  to  go  at 
once  to  Huningue,  to  see  the  opera- 


tion of  pisci-cnlture.  This  advice  I 
followed,  and  went  to  see  M.  Gube, 
at  the  College  of  France,  who  gare 
me  a  letter  to  M.  Chabot,  the  di- 
rector of  the  fish  manufactoiy,  es- 
tablished by  the  French  govern- 
ment; and  that  evening,  Monday, 
19th  October,  I  start^  on  the 
Western  Rail  Road. 

I  sle^t  that  night  at  Chalona, 
and  the  next  morning  made  the 
tour  of  the  immense  Champa^e 
cellars  of  M.  Jac<jues  &  Son.  Tbeae 
are  the  largest  m  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  parallel  passages^ 
each  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
crossed  by  four  others  of  the  same 
length,  besides  a  number  of  shorter 
ones.  They  are  from  ten  to  forty 
feet  under  ground,  (being  cut  under 
a  hill,)  in  the  solid  rock,  and  their 
width  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  or 
more;  their  height  is  from  ten  to 
twenty.  Their  whole  length,  not 
including  a  new  series  now  in  con- 
struction, is  estimated  at  six  milesL 
At  present,  they  contain  4,000,000 
and  upwards  of  bottles  of  the  wine 
of  Champagne.  These  bottles  are 
corked  by  machinery,  and  the  corks 
alone  are  said  to  cost  nearly  $30,000 
per  annum. 

Champagne  is  a  manufactured 
wine;  I  saw  them  pour  a  tin  cup 
full  (about  two  large  wine-glaasea) 
of  burnt  sugar  and  brandy  into  each 
bottle,  and  am  informed  that  every 
bottle  passes  two  hundred  times 
through  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
before  it  is  ready  for  market  I 
met  the  agent  at  break&st,  who 
gave  me  his  prices — which  are  from 
3  frs.  to  5  frs.  per  bottle,  the  higher 
prices  being  asked  for  the  vintages 
of  46  to  49 — the  lowest  that  of  52. 
Two  years  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  manufiicture  of  the  wine, 
and  he  told  me  that  at  five  years  it 
might  be  considered  as  fully  devel- 


*Mr«  Lester,  our  ex«consul  at  Genoa,  devotes  an  amnring  chapter  to  the  same 
subject. — [Ed. 
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oped.     It  costs  5  sous  per  bottle  to 
deliver  it  at  Havre. 

I  took  a  short  tour  through 
Chalons  before  proceeding  on  my 
journey.  On  entering  the  lofty 
stone  arch  which  forms  the  south- 
ern gate  of  the  town,  over  which 
may  be  seen  the  towering  steeples 
of  two  Christian  churches  and  the 
roof  of  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  I 
read  this  decree,  written  in  large 
characters  on  the  gate:  "Destitu- 
tion is  forbidden  to  enter  Chalons." 

Voila!  a  text  from  which  might 
be  preached  a  sermon  more  solemn, 
sorrowful  and  true,  than  any~  which 
the  philanthropy  and  vivid  imagi- 
nations even  of  our  abolitionists 
have  devised.  At  1  P.  M.,  I  took 
a  second  class  carriage  for  Stras- 
bourg, It  was  cloudy  and  cold. 
These  clouds  possess  two  qualities 
which  1,  had  not  before  observed  in 
any  of  their  fellows.  They  render 
the  air  warmer  than  when  it  is 
clear,  and  have  a  certain  illumina- 
ting property  at  night  which  makes 
distant  objects  more  distinct  than 
when  the  moon  is  unobscured ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  destitute  of  a  third, 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering inseparable,  that  of  causing 
rain  to  fall.  For  days  and  days, 
they  hang  heavy  and  uninterrupted, 
and  still  no  rain.  The  weather 
fieems  settled  just  on  a  crisis. 

If  you  wish  to  give  an  idea  of 
this  country  to  anyi>orly,  you  need 
only  take  a  piet^e  of  pasteboard  and 
color  it  green  and  reddish  brown, 
to  represent  the  ploughed  land  and 
the  crops  of  wheat,  and  allow  any 
child  to  arrange  at  pleasure  on  this 
pasteboard  the  contents  of  a  box  of 
toy  houses  and  trees,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  a  correct  model  of 
the  provinces  of  Champagne  and 
Lorraine.  Their  trim  poplars  and 
precise  farmsteads ;  their  streams  re- 
sembling badly  constructe<l  ditches; 
their  leaden  sky  and  naked  hills 
and  plains  seem  Vather  to  have  been 


manufactured  in  some  immense  toy- 
shop than  to  be  the  face  of  nature. 
This  continuous  nudity  is  to  me 
very  sickening,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  thing  which  would 
produce  a  like  unpleasant  sensation 
except  the  sight  of  a  bald-headed 
woman.  The  produce  of  the  coun- 
try is  grain  of  various  sorts,  includ- 
ing buckwheat  and  (;orn,  the  latter 
of  a  small  yellow  variety  used  only 
for  feeding  poultry,  and.  at  Stras- 
bourg for  producing  the  ^'•pat^s  de 
foie  grcLs;  "  also  beets  in  immense 
quantities,  for  making  sugar  and 
brandy.  The  whole  country  is  sad- 
ly in  want  of  ditches. 

I  reached  Strasbourg  about  mid- 
night, and  the  next  morning  my 
first  care  was  to  procure  a  French 
guide,  (for  the  people  here  speak 
German  for  the  most  part)  in  order 
to  enable  me  to  despatch  the  lions. 
These  consisted  of  the  fortifications 
— a  wall  of  stone  and  earth  of  40 
feet  in  heiglit  or  more,  with  sluices, 
by  means  of  which  the  waters  of 
the  river  III,  which  passes  through 
the  city,  may  be  spread  over  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  so  considerable  m 
depth  as  to  render  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  impossible;  then  the 
foundries  for  cannon,  where  I  saw  a 
furnace  capable  of  holding  25,000 
lbs.  of  melted  brass,  and  sixty  work- 
men, who  are  paid  4  frs.  for  ten 
hours  labor  a  day,  and  who  make 
26  cannon  per  month.  The  labor 
is  of  the  most  appalling  nature.  I 
saw  one  poor  fellow  who  was  cut- 
ting the  solid  brass  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet  He  was  apprenticed 
to  work  for  twenty  years,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  rest;  tor  the  govern- 
ment never  changes  its  workmen 
here.  After  this  apprenticeship,  I 
believe,  the  government  takes  care 
of  them.  ThiSy  however^  is  not 
slavery/  ok!  no  J 

I  was  at  last  conducted  to  the 
great  cathedral,  (which  was  com- 
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menced  m  tLe  eleventh  century) 
with  its  front  of  "woven  stone," 
with  its  arched  doorway,  on  which 
are  written,  with  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Bible;  and  its  spire  474  feet  in 
height,  the  tallest  in  the  world — 
higher  even  than  the  great  pyra- 
mid. It  is  still  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  But  more  wonderful 
than  even  the  cathedral  itself  and 
its  statues  (sculptured  in  a  species 
of  red  sand- stone,  brought  from  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  which  excels  any  thing  I 
have  seeir  in  marble)  is  the  clock 
which  it  contains.  This  clock  was 
constructed  in  1325,  but  having 
ceased,  since  1789,  to  work,  it  was 
reconstructed,  with  the  modern  im- 
proveraents^  in  1&42.  The  frame 
IS  about  forty  feet  in  height.  In 
the  astronomical  portion,  you  see 
the  planets  revolving  in  their  exact 
periods ;  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  and  all  the  phases  of  the 
ktter;  tbe  equinoxes.  Sec;  all  indi- 
cated at  their  exact  epoch  with 
mathematical  precision.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  division,  you  have  the 
calendar  of  all  the  festivals  of  the 
Church,  calculated  in  perpetuo. 
Beside  the  face  of  the  clock,  stand 
two  Genii,  who  strike  the  seconds; 
above,  and  in  the  center,  stands 
Death  with  his  scythe — he  strikes 
the  hour.  At  each  quarter  of  an 
hour,  a  figure  passes  before  him 
from  left  to  right,  and  disappears. 
The  first  quarter,  this  figure  re- 
presents  infancy ;  it  passes,  and  at 
the  seeond  quarter,  youth  appears 
on  the  left  of  death;  the  third 
quarter,  the  place  of  yo«th  is  sup- 
plied by  mature  n»nhood;  at  the 
last  quarter,  he  too  goes  his  way, 
and  decrepit  ^d  age  takes  his  post 
ELigher  up  still,  stMids  the  Saviour. 
On  the  summit,  is  the  Virgin,  at- 
tended by  three  kings;  and,  on  the 
extreme  right,  a  huge  cock.  When 
the  clock  strikes  twdve,  the  disci- 


ples pass  before  Christ,  and  he 
raises  his  hands  to  bless  them ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  three  king» 
bend  themselves  before  the  Virgin, 
and  the  cock  fiaps  his  wings  and 
crows  thrice;  while  a  "carillon,'' 
set  in  motion  by  the  machinery, 
plays  several  difi^rent  melodies.— 
Schwilge,  the  architect,  was  occu- 
pied five  years  on  the  mathematics} 
calculations,  and  the  construction 
consumed  six  years.  But,  enoagb 
of  Strasbourg* 

Afler  dining  on  a  "^pati  de  foie 
gra»^  which  I  don't  like,  (by  the 
way,  in  Strasbourg,  a  goose  sell» 
for  4  frs.,  while  its  liver,  always  sold 
separately,  brings  5  frs.  more,)  I 
took  my  ticket  for  Basle,  the  end 
of  my  journey.  By  ten  o'ck)ck,  I 
found  myself  in  bed  in  the  hotel  oC 
the  Three  Kings^  whose  foundations 
are  washed  by  the  far  famed  Rhine. 
The  next  morning  I  engaged  a  Voi- 
ture  to  carry  me  to  Uuningrne^ 
about  five  noiles  distant  Afiber 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  road, 
I  reached  the  establishment,  ftnd 
gave  my  letter  to  M.  Chabot,  a 
young  Frenchman  of  the  purest 
French  type.  He  offered  me  both> 
his  hands  at  once ;  hurried  me  up- 
stairs to  his  room;  gave  me  two- 
glases  of  different  kinds  of  Swis» 
Rquor  to  drink;  told  me  he  was- 
going  on  a  tour  through  Switzer- 
land, to  inspect  the  various  opera- 
tions then  in  progress  on  the  lakes* 
and  water  courses,  and  insisted  on 
my  accompanying  him;  asked  me 
my  age;  ho{)ed  we  should  be 
friends ;  put  his  purse  at  my  dispo- 
sal ;  told  me  he  wa»  engaged  to  be 
married  (a  secret);  promised  to  in- 
troduc>e  me  to  his  betrothed,  with 
whom  I  would  have  much  pleasure, 
as  she  spoke  £nglish;  she  lived 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, and  we  would  see  her  in  our 
voyage!  He  went  with  me  to 
Basle  to  get  my  carpet-bag,  and 
advised  me  to  take  lodgings  at  hi» 
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l>oarding  house  at  St.  Louis,  a  small 
village  just  on  the  confines  of 
France,  and  situated  half  way  be- 
tween the  city  of  Basle  and  the 
•*  Fish  Factory." 

I  spent  fire  dap  at  St.  Louis,  and 
witnessed  all  the  operations  of  fish 
culture.  They  are  simple  enough. 
I  feel  myself  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically informed  in  the  whole  art  of 
collecting  and  hatching  fish  eggs. 
The  first  and  most  essential  step,  is 
to  determine  the  exact  period  of 
the  year  when  the  various  species 

lay  their  eggs.     If  S wants  to 

serve  the  cause  of  science  and  in- 
dustrial economy,  he  may  employ 
himself  most  profitably  in  making 
observations  on  this  point.     The 


eggs,  even  of  the  trout  here,  a  fish 
not  as  large  as  our  perch,  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  buckshot  I 
saw  120,000  eggs  of  salmon,  and 
50,000  of  trout,  lying  on  a  bed  of 
gravel,  in  two  long  troughs  of 
water,  undergoing  the  process  of 
incubation. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  M.  Chabot 
and  the  people  of  St,  Louis  (for 
I  was  a  lion  there),  when  I  saw 
the  mountains  growing  white  with 
snow,  I  began  to  think  of  my  snug 
quarters  here,  and  bidding  my  Al- 
satian friends  adieu,  I  took  a  long, 
cold  fourteen-hour  ride  on  the  cars, 
and  found  myself  yesterday  morn- 
ing in  Paris  once  more. 


NO.  III. 


Friday  night,  after  a  two  hours 
lesson  in  German,  which,  as  my 
teacher  speaks  French  alone,  may 
be  esteemed  two  hours  in  French 
also,  I  found  myself  at  the  Impe- 
rial theatre  de  TOdeon,  vie  a  vie 
with  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
They  were  dressed  in  plain  citizen's 
costume.  The  Emperor's  face  was 
marked  with  many  a  wrinkle,  ex- 
pressing care  and  thought,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  that  slightly  sal- 
low hue,  or  rather  bronzed  tint, 
which  give  the  appearance  of  great 
endurance.  The  Empress  was  pret- 
ty, but  constantly  in  motion.  They 
iJoth  seemed  perfectly  at  their  ease 
— paid  attention  to  the  plav,  and 
laughed,  like  every  body  else,  at 
the  good  things.  I  have  nothing 
to  remark. 

The  next  day  I  called  on  M.  Ro- 
bin, and  got  permission  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  Biological  Socie- 
ty. I  then  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Cur- 
tis, to  ask  for  a  ticket  to  the  eeance 
annuelle  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, which  took    place  to-day. 


Paris,  Jan.  28. 
This  I  felt  I  had  a  right  to  ask  of 
him,  as  I  had  spent  three  days  in 
translating  the  English  article  on 
fish-breeding,  which  I  heard  read 
at  Glasgow,  and  of  which  I  have 
spoken  to  you  before,  into  French 
for  him,  at  his  request. 

I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
th^fternoon  at  a  lecture  of  Milne 
Edwards  on  the  development  of 
the  ovum.  After  dining  I  went  to 
the  Theatre  Francais,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  found  myself  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  where  the  great  annual 
ball  of  the  dramatic  artists  took 
place.  I  was  advised  to  go  there 
as  the  most  brilliant  ball  of  the 
season,  and  as  infinitely  more  re- 
spectahle^  and  on  this  account  more 
interesting,  than  the  masque  balls 
that  take  place  every  Saturday 
night  at  12,  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

^ut  these  "  bah  maequee^  what 
spectacles!  No  description  can 
do  them  justice,  and  the  delinea- 
tors of  French  manners,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  (Gavami  excepted)  have 
not  dared  to  attempt  it   Although 
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I  am  attempting  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  I  pass 
my  time,  by  furnishing  a  connect- 
ed diary  of  three  days,  and  am 
now,  as  you  see,  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  I  can't  refrain  from  try- 
ing to  give  you,  by  way  of  episode, 
a  faint  description  of  what  I  saw 
at  the  Grand  Opera  a  week  ago. 

For  seven  and  a  half  francs,  you 
are  admitted  each  Saturday  night, 
at  12  o'clock,  for  the  two  months 
preceding  the  Carnival,  to  the 
largest  tlieatre  in  France.  On  en- 
tering, you  pass  through  galleries, 
saloons  and  refreshment  rooms, 
crowded  with  Cavaliers  in  full  dress 
and  immense  numbers  of  hand- 
somely dressed  females  in  dominos 
and  masques.  This  privilege  of  the 
masque  is  only  acx^orded  to  the 
la^iies,  the  gentlemen  never  appear- 
ing thus  attired.  The  chandeliers, 
the  carpets,  the  statues,  the  gild- 
ing, and  all  would  seem  enough  to 
confuse  one,  but  instantly,  on  the 
contrary,  you  feel  at  home — ^you 
promenade,  you  lounge,  you  speak 
to  any  body,  say  what  you  please, 
and  take  every  thing  in  return. 

But  the  immense  parterre,  the 
seats  removed,  the  floor  planked 
over  and  lighted  by  thirty  imm^se 
chandt^liers  presents  the  most  strik- 
ing scene.  Here  are  congregated 
between  2,000  and  3,000  persons, 
in  every  imaginable  costume.  The 
voice  of  the  Troubadour  mingles 
with  the  war  whoop  of  the  Ameri- 
can savage;  Harlequin  leans  famil- 
iarly on  the  shoulder  of  the  Grand 
Seigneur,  while  Madam  Pompadour 
more  than  "  half  embraced,"  nor 
"half  retiring  from  the  glowing 
arm,"  whirls  round  in  a  giddy 
polka  with  a  Miller.  At  the  far 
end  of  this  immense  chamber,  on 
an  elevated  stage,  stands  Strauss, 
himself  a  composer,  and  son  of  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  waltzes 
of  that  name,  baton  in  band,  con- 
ducting his  band  composed  of  100 


performers.  To  give  them  the 
music  was  his  charge  only,  and  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  what  ihej 
needed. 

He  screwed  the  pipes  and  made  them 

skirl, 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. 

Those  dashing,  deafening  peah 
of  harmony  seemed  to  do  more  for 
the  dancer  than  simply 

"  Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels  " 


*  In  their  old  fantastique  dr 
you  no  longer  recognized  them  as 
a  class  of  beings  called  dancers. 
They  seemed  to  be  the  incarnation  o( 
Strauss^  notes,  or  rather  like  demons, 
imps,  and  peris,  for  a  long  time  io^- 
prisoned  by  some  powerful  enchap- 
ter  in  fiddles,  flutes  and  horns,  and 
now  suddenly  liberated  in  wild,  tu- 
multuous ecstacy  by  the  magic  of 
Strauss^  black  wand.  There  was 
also  a  goodly  number  of  people,  of 
all  nations  and  ages,  who  waked 
by  this  noisy  orgie  from  their  re- 
pose, seemed  to  have  come  up  there 
only  to  look  on ;  but  who,  swept 
away  by  the  excitement,  had  join- 
ed in  the  saturnalia,  despite  their 
former  dignity;  while  a  much 
smaller  number  of  white-gloved, 
pantalooned  fellows  like  myself 
stood  by  as  spectators.  And  while 
we 

*'  gazed,  amaxed  and  curioiis, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious ; 
The  pipers  loud  and  louder  blew. 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 
They  reeled,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they 

dreekit. 
Till  ilka  callant  sweat  and  reekit.** 

The  men  in  petticoats,  women 
in  breeches — now  mixed  in  inter- 
minable confusion^now  recalled 
by  Strauss'  strains — the  hundreds 
threading  these  mazy  labyrinths^ 
finding  their  places  again,  jumping 
over  each  others  heads  and  fling- 
ing one  another  up  with  twisting 
motion ;  and  so  high  they  '*  leapt 
and  flang  it "  they  seemed  dancing 
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io  the  air,  rather  than  on  the  floor 
— presenting,  altopjether,  the  most 
grotescjue  scene  I  ever  witnessed. 
If  you  ever  recollect  to  have  seen 
a  boy  with  a  piece  of  a  pipe  stem 
in  his  mouth,  with  a  green  pea 
pierced  by  a  pin,  suspended  at  the 
other  end,  which  he  keeps  whirling 
in  mid  air,  and  will  just  imagine  a 
thousand  of  such  peas,  thus  whirl- 
ing, transformed  into  human  beings 
in  fancy  costume,  you  will  see  be- 
fore you  the  Parterre  of  the  hat 
mcMque  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

I  have  said  that  this  bal  masque 
was  commended  to  me  as  especial- 
ly respectable .  This  was  its  chief 
iperit — this  respectability/  But 
what  is  the  respectable  ?  It  is  for 
our  day  only  to  give  a  definition. 
The  respectable  is  an  invention  of 
modern  times,  just  as  the  "7*0  Pre- 
pon""  and  the  "7b  Kalon''  were 
Greek  inventions.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin, doubtless,  in  the  so(aal  circles 
of  the  middle  ages — perhaps  an 
Eastern  idea,  imported  and  Eu- 
ropeanized  by  the  crusaders.  But 
now,  when  knight-errantry  and  its 
concomitants  have  long  since  be- 
come first  Quixotic,  and  then  obso- 
lete, this,  its  ceremonial,  singular 
enough,  has  survived  and  is  still 
cherished.  But,  as  the  court  dress 
of  the  last  century  is  now  worn  by 
only  menials  and  employees,  so 
**the  respectable"  has  become  the 
inheritance  of  the  middle-classes, 
and,  whenever  you  see  a  thing  that 
is  quiet,  sober  and  stupid,  without 
being  amusing,  you  may  be  sure 
"the  respectable" rules  there. 

But  this  ball — how  was  it  re- 
spectable. To  me  it  was  something 
more — something  of  a  bore — worse, 
it  was  disgusting.  There  were  the 
heroes  and  heroines  with  whom,  at 
the  theatres,  I  had  over  and  over 
again  laughed,  wept,  loved,  quar- 
reled, fought,  humbugged, and  com- 
mitted suicide — all,  all,  so  very  re- 
spectable.   I  had    thought    them 


beautiful,  graceful,  hand  some,  laugh- 
able, but  now  they  were  only  "  re- 
spectable ;"  that  was  the  height  of 
the  ambition  of  those  who  had  al- 
ready touched,  in  ray  presence, 
every  cord  of  the  human  heart 
Here  the  glory  had  departed. — 
"  Ichabod  "  was  written  upon  all. 
Without  paint  and  the  foot-lights 
(and  what  would  the  real  actors  be 
without  these  ?)  the  heroines  were 
decidedly  ugly;  the  heroes  were 
nice,  quiet  young  men.  An- 
other look  and  I  saw  plainly  traced 
on  their  faces  the  indubitable  marks 
of  those  moral  disea^ses  which  are 
sickening  under  any  circumstances, 
but  which,  when  ihey  come  to  us 
smooth  and  Fmiling,  and  dressed 
in  honest  folk's  clothes — covering 
their  obscurity  with  the  masque  of 
"  respectability,"  and  we  in  our  cool 
sober  senses  look  at  them,  we  feel 
a  chilly,  clammy  horror  and  dis- 
gust crawl  over  us.  At  the  hospi- 
tal I  see  deformity  and  disease  and 
suffering.  In  the  dissecting  room 
I  have  seen  mangled  bodies. — 
There,  I  looked  upon  them  with  a 
kind  of  pleasure,  or  at  least  an  in- 
terest which  saw  nothing  loath- 
some. But  when  at  night  in  my 
bed,  my  dreams  have  recreated 
these  scenes  around  me,  I  have 
started  up  in  an  agony  of  disgust 
and  fear. 

The  Masque  Ball  and  this  one 
have  probably  the  same  morals. 
At  one  place  I  admire  the  serpent 
that  seems  to  be  luxuriating  in  its 
sinuous  folds  with  a  sort  of  j)oison- 
ed  delirium ;  at  the  other  this  same 
serpent,  its  gaudy  hues  faded  into 
"respectability,"  glides  stealthily 
along  under  flowei-s,  and  seems  to 
arrogate  the  right  to  wind  its  folds 
around  me  at  its  own  pleasure  I 

But^  not  to  moralize,  the  only 
person  there  w^ho  wasnot  " respect- 
able," and  therefore  interesting,  was 
a  little  stout  man  with  a  profusion 
of  diamonds,  black  moustache  and 
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head  of  thick,  long,  curly,  black 
hair.  This  was  none  other  than 
the  nephew  of  William  IV.  of  Eng- 
land—  Charles,  exiled  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  A  man  whose  im- 
mense fortune  is  only  equalled  by 
his  stupidity.  His  hair  is  made  of 
black  silk,  and  so  notorious  is*  his 
folly  that  when  Louis  Napoleon 
had  collected  twenty-five  skew-ball 
horses  for  his  coronation,  and,  that 
being  put  off,  wished  to  get  rid  of 
them,  he  sold  them  to  the  Duke, 
who  is  now  constantly  mistaken  for 
a  circus  manager  as  he  is  seen 
dashing  about  with  his  skew-balls. 
To-day  I  went  to  the  old  Palais 
de  Mazarin,  to  attend  the  annual 
session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
As  I  passed  through  the  court  I 
encountered  any  number  of  livened 
servants  and  carriages  with  coron- 
ets and  the  imperial  arms  on  the 
panel.  After  taking  my  seat  the 
first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  or  more  sol- 
diers stationed  about  the  room, 
among  an  audience,  every  other 
man  of  whom  was  decorated  with 
the  cross  or  the  ribbon  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  Half  an  hour  after 
an  officer  marched  these  myrmi- 
dons of  the  law  out,  and  the  illus- 
trious members  of  the  Academy, 
of  the  Institute,  forty  in  number, 
entered.  There  was  scarcely  a 
middle  aged  man  among  them. — 
AJl  were  old  and  decrepid,  just  tot- 
tering on  the  verge  of  the  next 
world.  To-day  they  had  met,  as 
was  their  yearly  custom,  to  make 


their  annual  report  of  the  year 
that  was  passed;  first,  to  bestow 
the  prizes  on  the  young  men  who 
had,  in  the  interval,  distinguished 
themselves  by  works  of  merit;  and 
secondly,  to  pronounce  eulogies  oo 
their  companions,  who,  having  la- 
bored earnestly  here  in  the  cause 
of  truth  with  them,  had,  since  their 
last  meeting,  gone  before  them  to 
enter  in  the  next  world  upon  anew 
field  of  labor. 

Regnault,  the  celebrated  chem- 
ist, presided,  and  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, the  still  more  celebrated 
geologist,  read  out  the  prizes,  which 
ranged  from  2,000  francs  to  500 
francs  in  value ;  and  to  the  nuio- 
ber  of  more  than  tliirty.  M.  Flou- 
rens  then  descended,  and,  taking 
his  seat  in  front  of  the  audience, 
pronounced,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
distinctly  and  with  good  emphasis, 
a  eulogy  upon  the  great  Buch.  It 
was  short,  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  long,  and,  what 
surprised  me  most,  it  did  not  affect 
the  pathetic  in  a  single  instance. 
But  when  the  orator  made  an 
effort,  it  was  to  excite  the  risibilitv 
of  his  audience.  This  he  succeed- 
ed in  doing  several  times — and 
with  what  harm  ?  "  Quid  vetat 
ridentem  dicere  verum."  .  Such  are 
the  French.  If  you  want  them  to 
listen  to  you  you  must  make  them 
laugh.  Contrary  to  the  custom 
of  all  other  people,  they  com- 
mence their  theatrical  performan- 
ces with  a  farce  and  end  with  a 
tragedy. 
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To  «clTOcate  or  excuse  duelling 
^e  must  begin  by  setting  aside 
Christianity.  They  are  opposed 
irreconcilably.  The  duellist  who 
becomes  a  Chri«tian — ^if  his  con- 
duct is  consistent  with  his  profes- 
«ion — renounces  the  duel  as  he 
-would  the  temple  of  Mammon  or 
Moloch.  The  one  teaches  peace 
and  good  will,  the  other  quickness 
to  take  offenoe  and  promptness  to 
'^hed  blood.  The  decalogue  con- 
demns the  duel,  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount  fbrbide 
it.  It  is  inc*ompatible  with  all  our 
conceptions  of  Christian  character. 
We  can  no  more  think  of  St  Paul 
as  assisting  at  the  duel  than  as 
presiding,  in  Ephesus,  at  the  altar 
of  Diana.  For  a  preacher  of  the 
•gospel  to  -exou&e  it  ev^n  would  be 
felt  by  all  men  to  be  a  desecration 
of  his  sacred  office.  So  far  then 
as  it  concerns  the  religion  of  the 
oountry  which  all  wise  men  respect, 
there  is  no  room  for  discussion  at 
-all.  It  would  be  a&  admissible  t) 
institute  an  inquiry  whether  blas- 
phemy or  idolatry  might  not,  with 
propriety,  be  regulated  and  prac- 
tised in  a  Christian  country. 

But,  further,  Christianity  is  not 
a  revealer  only  of  the  truth  whicii 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
intelligence  unassisted  by  revela- 
tion, it  is  the  clear  authoritative 
teacher  also  of  the  moral  law.  It 
is  not  only  the  guide  of  faith,  but 
the  standard  of  moral  duty.  It  is 
the  perfection  of  natural  reason  in 
the  science  of  ethics,  as  it  is  the 
light  of  the  soul  in  religious  truth. 
From  tliis  great  arbiter  of  right 
there  is  no  appeal.  It  condemns 
duelling  utterly.  The  professed 
Ohristian  must  abstain  from  it  as 
from  falsehood,  larceny,  or  glut- 
lony«    The  oxie  k  as  inoompatible 


as  the  other  with  the  Christian''8 
rule  of  moral  conduct.  He  might 
as  consistently  advocate  a  system 
of  organized  robbery  as  a  system 
of  regulated  homicide. 

Again,  in  all  Christian  commu- 
nities, Christianity  pervades  and 
influences  the  whole  system  of  civii 
law.  No  legislature  disregards  its 
teacihing.  Every  code  of  law 
breathes  its  spirit.  The  consciences 
of  all  Christian  people  would  re- 
volt at  any  enactment  setting  at 
naught  or  disregarding  its  sanc- 
tions. By  the  laws  of  every  such 
people  duelling  i«  a  crime.  Its 
homicide  is  murder.  It  is  sub- 
ject by  their  penal  codes  to  the 
same  punishment  as  other  murders. 
If  not  punished  alike,  it  is  the  fauH 
not  of  the  law,  but  of  unfaithful 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute 
the  law,  and  who  permit  an  evil 
practice  to  trample  it  under  foot, 
to  their  own  discredit  and  the  pub- 
lic injury. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  laws 
are  opposed  to  duellings  Yet  the 
defenders  of  the  duel  are  reluc- 
tant to  have  it  classed  with  bru- 
tal and  vulgar  crime.  They  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  prove  that  the 
homicide  of  the  duel  is  not  the 
murder  of  the  law.  But  this  ex- 
tenuating distinction  rests  on  no 
foundation.  The  great  expounders 
of  the  law  pronounce  the  duellist's 
homicide  to  be  murder.  Their  de- 
cision is  conclusive.  We  can  as 
well  reason  the  seal  off  a  bond  as 
authority  from  their  judgment. — 
**  It  would  perplex  all  our  ideas  of 
morals''  as  well  as  of  law,  to  invali- 
date that  authority  by  any  hair 
splitting  distinctions.  In  tlie  spirit 
of  this  fiubtle  humor  it  is  asked  by 
the  defenders  of  the  duel,  whether 
it  has  anything  in  common  with 
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stealinfy  to  a  roan's  bed  at  the  dead 
of  night  and  stabhing  him  in  his 
sleep.  But  murder  is  not  defined 
to  be  stealing  to  a  man's  bed  and 
stabbing-  him  in  his  sleep.  The 
highwayman  commits  murder  when, 
in  open  day,  he  assails  and  kills 
the  armed  and  resisting  traveller. 
The  duellist,  assassin  and  highway- 
man have  this  in  common,  they 
take  life  by  violence,  against  the 
law,  and  against  the  decisions  of 
the  law  authorities  that  the  act  is 
murder.  Would  you  take  the  hand 
of  the  midnight  &<(sassin,  it  is  ask- 
ed, as  you  would  the  hand  of  the 
duellist — no,  certainly.  There  is 
something  more  hateful  in  assassi- 
nation than  in  ordinary  murder — 
it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  it.  But 
80  far  an  the  ^simple  homicide  is 
concerned^  we  should  have  as  little 
scruple  in  taking  the  hand  of  the 
bandit  who  had  killed  an  armed 
and  resisting  traveller  as  of  the 
duellist  who  has  killed  his  man. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  more  malig- 
nity in  the  last  than  in  the  first. 
If  the  duellist  has  sought  the  quar- 
rel, if  he  is  indulging  some  old 
grudge,  if  he  kills  with  levity  for  a 
trivial  offence,  he  hardly  stands  on 
as  eligible  ground  as  the  less  syste- 
matic homicide.  The  stain  of  blood 
is  on  the  liand  of  each,  as  inefface- 
ably,  at  least,  on  the  one  as  on  the 
other.  The  homicide  of  the  duel- 
list and  of  the  robber  is  equally 
the  murder  of  the  law. 

It  is  easy  then,  and  not  the  re- 
verse, as  a  late  writer  remarks,  to 
account  for  the  immense  array  of 
authorities  against  the  duel.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise.  Men  revolt 
at  blood.  Preachers  of  all  creeds, 
therefore,  from  Fen  el  on  to  Chan- 
ning,  philosophers  of  ail  schools, 
the  infidel  and  the  orthodox,  church- 
es of  every  form  of  faith,  the  Epis- 
copalian and  the  Puritan,  the  Ca- 
tholic and  the  Protestant,  Generals, 
Kings,  Emperors,  all  agree  in  con- 


demning the  duel  as  indefensible 
and  pernicious  to  society.  Eveo 
the  Atheists  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion preserved  their  sanity  ou 
this  subject  For  one  cause  or  an- 
other— religion,  morals,  the  public 
good — men  of  all  grades  of  opio- 
ioD  and  station,  have  united  iu  de- 
nouncing it  as  a  crime. 

Whether  then  we  consult  reli- 
gion or  the  moral  law,  or  the  law 
of  the  land,  their  exponent  in  this 
matter,  or  the  great  intelleet»  and 
pure  consciences  of  the  world,  we 
find  one  uniform  voice,  not  of  con- 
demnation only,  but  of  abhorrBnce 
for  the  bloody  orgies  of  the  duel- 
list^s  life. 

But  if  duelling  be  thus  opposed 
to  religion,  morals,  law,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  world's  foremost 
men,  it  is  not  within  the  pale  of 
legitimate  argument.  It  is  neces- 
sarily indefensible.  Like  the  old 
Greek  Geometer,  it  has  no  place  to 
stand  on.  It  must  be  an  ofience 
against  good  taste  as  well  as  soiiiHi 
judgment  to  excuse  it  seriously.  If 
a  defence  of  it  is  attempted  aa  use- 
ful to  society,  the  advocate  of  the 
duel  must  begin  the  controversy  bj 
turning  out  of  Court  all  the  great 
rules  and  sanctions  of  social  life.. 
It  is  like  a  lawyer  controverting^ 
the  existence  or  application  of  a 
law,  and  demanding  of  the  judge 
to  dismiss  from  view  the  acts  of 
legislatures  and  the  reports  of  judi- 
cial decisions.  Yet  on  terms  like 
these  alone  can  any  argument  in 
favor  of  duelling  be  maintained  at 
all.  We  admit  them,  th«^fore,for 
argument  sake,  and  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  duel  in  a 
merely  utilitarian  point  of  view  as 
far  as  that  is  practicable  in  such  a 
question.  Is  it  useful  in  any  con- 
ceivable way,  under  any  possible 
circumstances  ?  Must  we  not 
regard  it  rather  as  an  evil  prac- 
tice, beginning  in  superstition,  fos- 
tered by  bad  passions — by  vam- 
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tj  and  revenge,  the  ape  and  tiger 
of  the  humnn  heart — deplored  hy 
almost  all  considerate  men,  a  re- 
proach to  roagistrates,  and  a  stain 
on  the  refinement  and  humanity  of 
eivilized  States  ? 

We  helieve  that  every  step  in 
the  reasoning  which  seeks  to  prove 
the  usefulness  of  duellinjQr  must  ne- 
cessarily involve  a  sophism.  But 
sophisms  are  not  always  easy  to  be 
detected,  and  it  is  diflicuit  to  mnke 
them  obvious  to  those  whose  opin- 
ions they  defend.  The  first  that  is 
met  in  the  question  before  us  is  in 
representiujaf  the  duel  as  one  of  the 
customs  and  instruments  of  civil- 
izeil  life  —  customs  of  transient 
ntility,<'hanged  or  abamloned  when 
the  purpose  is  eflFected,  used  in 
an  imperfect  but  discarded  in  a 
mature  civilization,  like  judores, 
juries,  oaths,  the  stocks,  pillory, 
and  gibbet — all  evils  to  suppress  or 
mitigate  greater  evils.  The  fallacy 
here  is  a  common  one.  It  consists 
in  enumerating  things  resembling 
«ach  f»ther  but  essentially  different, 
aa  Monging  to  the  same  class,  and 
applying,  to  all,  conclusions  that  aie 
true  only  of  some.  It  is  like  in- 
cluding all  coins,  base  and  genuine, 
in  the  class  of  money,  and,  as 
money  is  useful,  to  conclude  that 
all  coins  are  useful  instruments  in 
commercial  exchanges.  The  coun- 
terfeit coin  and  the  illegal  custom 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  true 
coin  and  the  legal  custom.  Judges, 
juries,  slocks,  pillories  and  gibbets 
are  instruments  of  society  consti- 
tuted by  law ;  the  duel  is  opposed 
to  law.  What  is  a  just  conclusion 
res|)ecting  the  lawful  coin  and  the 
lawful  custom,  is  not  sound  as  to 
the  counterfeit  coin  and  the  custom 
against  law.  The  first  only  are 
useful,  the  last  are  injurious. — 
The  base  money  destroys  commer- 
cial confidence,  and  embarrasses 
exchanges,  the  lawless  custom  saps 
the  very  foundation  of  society — the 


supremacy  of  government  and  the 
laws.  The  bad  coin  and  custom 
are  not  simply  illegal,  they  are  per- 
nicious in  their  action  and  influ- 
ence. They  are  not  only  crimes  in 
themselves  but  destructive  to  the 
public  goo«l  in  their  consequences. 

We  are  not  willing  then  to  admit 
the  claims  of  the  duel  to  useful- 
ness as  standing  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  those  ancient  and  venera- 
ble servants  of  civilization,  the 
stocks,  pillory  and  gibbet.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  essential  difl^erence 
between  them  from  one  being  a 
true  and  the  other  a  spurious 
coin  of  civilized  life,  the  gibbet  has 
the  advantage,  in  age,  in  universal- 
ity of  usage,  in  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
duel  professes  to  redress  wrongs, 
but  it  strikes  the  wronged  as  often 
as  the  wrong  doer,  among  its  prin- 
cipals, and  very  often  it  involves 
the  managing  and  assisting  friends 
in  the  worst  consequences  of  the 
quarrel.  But  the  gibbet  i9  more 
discriminating  in  its  proceedings. 
It  reserves  itself  for  the  criminal 
only.  We  never  hear  of  judge, 
jury,  or  prosecuting  lawyer  being 
hanged  in  his  stead,  even  when  the 
mistake  might  be  deemed  a  par- 
donable error.  With  the  duel  it  is 
all  hap-hazard.  It  is  an  even 
chance  whether  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty  suffer.  The  chances,  in- 
deed, are  often  decidedly  against 
the  injured  party.  The  duel  then 
must  find  a  place  with  institutions 
of  society  less  honorjed  than  the 
stocks  or  gibbet. 

There  are  wrongs  for  which  the 
laws  provide  no  remedy.  The  duel 
interposes,  it  is  said,  to  redress 
them.  It  sets  aside  the  laws  for 
this  useful  purpose.  There  are 
other  instruments  of  society  that 
share  the  honor  and  the  task. — 
Lynch  law,  mob  law,  the  higher 
law,  the  law  of  honor,  are  equally 
active  and  efficient  in  their  several 
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departments.  They  are  alike  in 
bein^r  enar^ted  by  no  lawful  author- 
ity, in  producing  violence  and 
bloodBhed,  in  opposing  all  regu- 
lar government,  in  meeting  the 
condemnation  of  almost  all  sup- 
porters of  order  and  legitimate 
rule.  They  are  cherished,  each  by 
its  proper  class,  have  each  its  al- 
leged purposes,  are  alike  ascandal  to 
magistrates,  and  are  equally  able 
to  produce  a  defence  for  their  pro- 
ceedings sufficiently  plausible  to 
satisfy  their  several  adherents. — 
They  all  redress  wrongs  beyond 
the  rea(^h  of  the  law.  Mr.  Seward 
and  his  State,  through  a  State  le- 
gislature, expung«i  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  de<;rees  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  because  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  higher  law ;  a 
Boston  mob  rescues  a  slave  or  bums 
a  convent,  because  they  dislike  sla- 
very and  convents,  and  the  laws 
afford  no  remedy;  the  Louisville 
lynchers  break  into  a  jail  and  hang 
the  prisoners,  because  the  Courts 
cannot  or  will  not  convict  them  ;  a 
gentleman  invites  a  neighbor  to  a 
convenient  place  and  shoots  him 
through  the  head,  because  he  has 
been  offended  by  a  wry  word,  and. 
the  laws  provide  no  redress  for  his 
wounded  honor  or  violated  self- 
love.  In  all  these  cases  the  actors 
believe  that  they  are  redressing 
wrongs;  that  the  Courts  present 
no  adequate  remedy ;  that  they  are 
justifiable  in  taking  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  The  maxim  is 
the  same  with  all — where  the  law 
gives  no  sufficient  redress  every 
man  may  avenge  himself  or  others, 
and  all  may  decide  on  the  nature 
of  the  wrong  and  the  way  to  re- 
dress it  They  are  all  alike  incom- 
patible with  settled  government 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 
They  equally  bring  all  constituted 
authority  into  contempt  and  disre- 
pute, and  lead  to  anarchy  as  far  as 
their  practice  and  principles  ex- 


tend. What  wrong  comparable 
with  this  can  tliey  pretend  to  cure  I 
Is  it  the  wounds  only  of  the 
duel  list's  sensitive  self-love  ?  That 
would  be  sacrificing  the  highest  to 
the  very  smallest  purpose — cutting 
down  the  great  shade  tree  of  the 
homestead  to  make  a  gentleman^« 
toothpick.  Yet  this  is  substantial- 
ly the  purpose  of  the  duel.  The 
sort  of  wrong  alluded  to  is  that 
which,  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hun- 
dred, it  is  called  upon  to  redresa. 
The  great  interest:*  of  society  are 
endangered  and  damaged  to  serve 
the  fantastic  purposes  of  the  duel- 
list^'s  inordinate  self-esteem.  If  the 
effects  were  not  so  lamentable  to 
third  parties  and  revolting  to  hu- 
manity, if  the  principle  on  which 
it  rests  were  not  so  pernicious  to 
established  government,  it  mig^lit 
well  be  regarded  as  a  farce  too  lu- 
dicrous for  grave  attention.  So  far 
then  as  principle  is  concerned,  tlie 
duel,  like  mob  law,  is  hostile  to  the 
existence  of  well  ordered  govern- 
ment The  wrongs  which  it  would 
redreas  are  for  the  most  part  of  its 
own  creating — a  brood  only  from 
the  hot  bed  of  a  morbidly  cultivat- 
ed self-love. 

If  there  are  wrongs  of  which 
it  is  a  fit  remedy,  let  it  be  made 
the  legal  remedy.  Go  back  to  the 
superstition  that  (jave  it  birth. — 
Make  it  the  handmaid  of  law  and 
the  instrument  of  justice.  Let 
your  law  authorities,  judge,  sheriff 
and  solicitor,  preside  over  and  di- 
rect the  combat,  and  not  wink  at 
it,  as  they  now  do,  in  contempt  of 
the  powers  by  which  they  exist, 
and  in  uttef  disregard  of  their  most 
solemn  duties  as  conservators  of 
the  peace  and  executors  of  the  lawa. 
It  is  true  we  shall  displace  an  en- 
lightened Christianity  for  the  su- 
perstitions of  a  dark,  bloody  an<l 
Ignorant  age,  we  shall  graft  on  our 
legislation  the  code  of  revenge  and 
hate,  we  shall  exchange  the  cros« 
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for  the  banner  of  one  whom  Mil- 
ton includes  in  his  magnificent  ca- 
talogae  of  fallen  spirits  and  ancient 
divinities,  of 

Moloch,  homicide  besmeared  with 

bluod 
Of  human  pacrifice  and  parents'  tears. 

But  we  shall  act  at  least  a  manly 
and  intelligible  part  and  not,  as  we 
now  do,  sanction  lawless  combina- 
tions that  treat  government  with 
contempt,  and  reduce  the  officers 
of  the  law  to  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  standing  helpless  and  im- 
moveable amid  violations  of  the 
laws  which  they  are  sworn  to  en- 
force. 

If  We  continue  to  make  ille- 
gal homicide  the  redress  for  per- 
sonal pflfences,  why  not  apply  the 
same  remedy  to  the  wrongs  o'f  pro- 
perty ?  Is  not  the  remedy  of  the 
law  as  often  a  mockery  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other  ?  Estates  are  lost 
by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  par- 
tiality, of  judge  or  jury.  What 
then,  are  we  to  levy  war  and  seize 
the  land  that  has  been  taken  from 
us  under  the  forms  of  law?  Why 
not  proceed  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty as  with  personal  rights? — 
There  are  other  wrongs  which  the 
infirmity  of  law  cannot  adequately 
punish — the  injustice  of  parents, 
the  disobedience  of  children,  the 
ingratitude  and  desertion  of  friends, 
the  profusion  of  the  spendthrift, 
the  brutality  of  the  drunkard,  the 
crimes  of  the  miser,  who  hoards 
while  hjs  neighbor  starves — for 
these  the  law  supplies  no  remedy. 
But  shall  we,  therefore,  permit  a 
volunteer  avenger  to  carry  a  re- 
volver in  his  pocket  and  shoot  the 
ungrateful,  the  sottish  and  miserly  ? 
Offensive  words  are  not  such  se- 
rious evils  to  the  sensitive  ner\'es 
of  the  duellist's  self-esteem,  which 
he  calls  his  honor,  as  those  enume- 
rated are  to  society  at  large ;  why 
shall  he  be  permitted  to  pistol  the 
offender,  in  his  case,  in  violation  of 


all  laws,  human  and  divine?  If 
the  greater  offences  are  left  to  the 
tribunal  of  a  cultivated  public 
opinion,  why  not  the  less  impor- 
tant? The  duel  is  no  fit  substitute 
for  this.  It  only  disturbs  and  de- 
ranges it. 

It  is  a  fallacy  then  to  assume 
that  where  the  law  affords  no  re- 
medy sufficient  in  the  party's  judg- 
ment, he  is  free  to  find  his  own, 
and  therefore  the  duel  is  right.  It 
is  equally  a  fallacy  to  assume  that 
the  duel  is  right,  because  the  citi- 
zen has  no  choice  except  the  duel 
or  the  Quaker  system  of  non-re- 
sistance. Of  the  first  fallacy,  we 
have  already  spoken ;  of  the  se- 
cond, it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
right  of  self-protection  is  a  ri^ht 
recognized  by  the  laws.  If  eftr- 
cised  in  conformity  with  law,  it  in- 
fringes no  moral  or  religious  prin- 
ciple. It  is  asserted  where  the  duel 
is  unknown,  and  the  supposed  al- 
ternative of  the  pistol,  or  present- 
ing the  other  cheek,  is  a  supposed 
alternative  only.  We  are  not  driv- 
en to  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  wrong  or  adopting  an  unlawful 
mode  of  repelling  it.  In  a  country 
of  law  we  must  be  content  with 
the  remedies  of  law.  In  conform- 
ing to  these,  it  does  not  follow,  as 
we  are  told,  that  society  is  involved 
in  more  violence  and  disorder  than 
it  is  when  we  resort  to  other  modes 
condemned  by  law.  The  duel  does 
not  displace  the  casual  conflict  as 
is  pretended.  It  is  an  additional 
evil  only  in  social  life. 

For  it  is  not  true,  as  we  are  told 
it  is,  that  the  duel  benefits  society 
by  removing  a  greater  for  a  lesser 
evil,  in  substituting  a  regulated 
combat  for  a  ruder  conflict.  There 
is  nothing  to  support  the  assump- 
tion. Ita  origin,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  had  no  reference  to  any 
such  end.  The  modern  duel  grew 
out  of  the  judicial  combat.  The 
judicial  combat  was  a  barbarous 
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and  superstitious  appeal  to  God's 
judgment.  It  was  permitted  and 
ordered,  rejyulated  and  witnessed 
by  the  legal  authorities.  The  de- 
feated party  was  adjudged  to  be 
guilty  by  the  decision  of  God,  and 
was  punished  by  the  laws.  The 
duel  was  used  by  governments,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  ruder  conflicts, 
but  in  the  pla<^e  of  courts,  juries 
and  judgps.  Its  original  purpose 
has  ceased  long  since,  what  proof 
is  offered  that  it  serves  another? 
When  did  it  begin  to  suppress  irre- 
gular broils?  At  what  period  has 
it  assumed  its  new  character  and 
new  duties?  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  it  has  assumed  them  at  all  ? 
Do  street  fights  and  personal  con- 
flicts cease  where  duelling  prevails? 
Afe  they  any  more  common  where 
the  duel  has  no  existence  ?  It  is 
notorious  that  where  the  duel  is 
most  common  in  this  country  there 
the  Bowie  knife  and  revolver  are 
in  most  frequent  use.  It  is  equally 
true  that  where  personal  rencoun- 
ters with  deadly  weapons  or  other 
weapons  are  comparatively  rare, 
the  practice  of  duelling  is  almost 
unknown.  We  are  not  compar- 
ing different  degrees  of  civilization 
or  modes  of  manners.  Whether 
Northern  or  Southern  civilization 
is  the  most  advanced  is  one  ques- 
tion, whether  the  pistol  displaces 
the  Bowie  knife  is  another.  We 
believe  that  cultivated  and  well 
educated  gentlemen  are  very  much 
the  same  every  where,  North  or 
South,  in  Europe  or  in  America, 
and  that  it  would  indicate  a  preju- 
diced provincialism  to  think  other- 
wise. But  with  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent we  have  nothing  to  do.  What 
we  have  to  do  with,  is  the  inquiry 
whether  the  duel  displaces  irregu- 
lar broils?  Does  it  lessen  the 
number  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  addi- 
tional form  of  violence,  so  fashion- 
ed as  to  induce  many  men  to  com- 
mit what  the  law  calls  murder,  who 


would  otherwise  shrink  from  the 
very  thouoht  of  it?  This  is  its 
purpose,  and  this  ita  genuine  and 
only  consequence. 

It  is  a  more  just  conclusion  that 
one  mode  of  violence,  if  toleratetl, 
instead   of  suppressing,    naturally 
produces  others ;  that  the  regular 
leads  to  the  irregular  homici«le,  as 
in  even  legitimate  war  between  na- 
tions, the  armies  of  the  belliger- 
ents produce  hordes  of  marauders 
and  lawless  cut  throats.     Who  can 
tell  what  evil  effects  are  produced 
in    this  way  by   the   duel   among 
rude  and  ignorant  men  ?     The}"  see 
a  man  killed  and   no  question  is 
asked.     Neither  coroner,  nor  soli- 
citor, nor  .magistrate,   nor  judge, 
nor    governor    interferes.      Their 
neighbor  has  avenged   himself  on 
his  enemy  by  shooting  him  through 
the  head — why  should  not  they  ? 
They  have  the  same  passions  to 
gratify,  the  same  wrongs  or  great- 
er to  avenge.     Their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding will   be  somewhat  differ^ 
ent     Their  weapon  is  not  the  same. 
They  will  have  no  formal  witnesses 
or  proceedings  in  mockery  of  the 
laws.     But  they  know  that  the  law 
condemns  both  homicides  alike. — 
They  understand  none  of  the  sub- 
tilties  and  sophistries   which  pro- 
fess to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.    These  are  whisps  of  straw 
to  the  fire  of  revenge.     Why  shall 
they  not  redress  their  own  wrongs 
in  their  own  way  as  the  duellist  is 
accustomed  to  do?     What  right 
has  the  duel  to  any  exclusive  pri 
vileges  ?     With  what  propriety  do 
our  law  oflScers  pursue  the  homi- 
cide in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other?     Why   refuse    the  sympa- 
thies to  the   ignorant  shedcler  of 
blood  which  they  freely  bestow  on 
the    instructed    homicide?    They 
are  the  guardians  of  justice  and 
the  laws,  and  they  presume  to  de- 
termine when  the  laws  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted and  when  not     With  what 
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pretence  to  propriety  or  a  just  re- 
gard to  duty  can  any  officer  of  the 
1 A  ws  prosecute,  condemn  or  execute 
w^  Tiian  for  murder  in  one  form,  if 
"Lie  ad%'ocales  or  permits  it  in  an- 
other— if  he  makes  it  a  point  of 
lion  or  to  shut  his  eyes  on  principal 
WLUil  accomplice  who  have  commit- 
ted murder  in  the  duel,  if  he  dis- 
re^rds  the  solemn  sanctions  of  the 
laws  of  which  he  is  the  guardian, 
and  assists  in  trampjing   its   man- 
dates   and   authority  under   foot? 
Can    there   be  kny   more   solemn 
paltering  with   the  obligations  of 
duty  than  this  ?  In  England,  where 
the  duel  still  exists,  tliough  not  to 
the  »ame  disgraceful  extent  as  with 
iia«  there  is  at  least  a  show  always 
of  decent   respect  to  the   laws  of 
the    country.     The    duellist    flies 
frora  justice.     lie  does  not  laugh 
in  its  face.     But,  with  us,  blood  is 
shed   by  violence — the  dead  body 
is    carried    home,  in    open    day, 
through  the  streets,  to  frenzied  wife 
and  orphaned  children  and  heart 
broken  parents,  and  no  one  inter- 
poses, no  officer  of  the  law  raises  a 
finger  to  prevent  or  punish.    Even 
pious  Christians,  old  and  young, 
individual  and  associated  societies, 
stantl  paralyzed,  and  content  them- 
selves with  a  word  of  sorrow  or 
censure  only.     If  the  duel  is  to 
cease,  as  we  are  told  it  will,  in  a 
tnature   civilization    and     refined 
Chmtianity,    we    are    yet,    God 
knows,  a  very  long  way  from  either. 
Bui  why  object  ?     Why  not  al- 
low all  parties  to  fight  their  own 
battles  in  iheir  own  way?     If  na- 
tions fight,  why   not  individuals? 
The  matter  was  better  understood 
five  hundred  years  ago.     Then  not 
only  nations  and   individuals,  but 
cities,  towns,  villages,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  with  their  several  forces 
great  or  small,  carried  on  war  at 
pleasure  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope.  Even  now  the  mob  and  the 
lynch  gang  have  an  evident  lean- 


ing to  the  old  custom.    Mexico 
and  South  America  are  somewhat 
addicted  to  it.     In  each  republic, 
province  makes  war  on  province, 
and  the   civilizing  effects  of  .the 
right   to  fight  among  individuals 
and  communities,  regardless  of  the 
government,  are  widely  felt  by  all 
our  sister  republics.    The  question 
hardly  admits  of  a  serious  answer. 
We  grants  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  nations  have  an  un- 
restricted right  to  make  war  with- 
out moral  guilt.     It  is  because  they 
have  no  common  superior.     They 
have  not  yielded  their  rights  as  se- 
parate communities  to  another  par- 
ty.   There  is   no  such    party    to 
judge  between  nation  and  nation, 
and  to  enforce  the  judgment.     No 
party  has  the   right   or   has  the 
power.     But  in  every  regular  gov- 
ernment the  individual  citizen  has 
yielded   his  right  to  the  govern- 
ment   There  is  a  party  to  judge 
between  citizen  and  citizen,  and  to 
enforce  the  judgment.     There  is  a 
party  that  has  the  right  and  has 
the  power.     It  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  yield  obe<lience  to 
the  powers  that  be.     Without  this, 
government    is    impossible,      ^o 
man  can  be  permitted  to  say  that 
he  has  not  yielded    this   or   that 
right.     The  laws  are  the  judge.  It 
is  true  that  government  is  imper* 
feet  in  its  doings.     Judges  and  ju- 
ries are  sometimes  stupid,  laws  are 
impeifect,  executives  are  feeble  or 
faithless.     But  this  in  no  wise  al- 
ters the  matter.     Whatever  is  to 
be  done,  government  must  rule — • 
not  lynch   law,  nor  mob  law,  nor 
the   higher   law,   nor  the  law    of 
honor.      Government  has  determia- 
e^l   that  war  by  either  of  these  au- 
thoritief*     is    illegal;   tliat  killing 
produced  in  the  conflict  is  felony  \ 
that  individuals  shall  not  make  war 
with  individuals.    If  the  laws  ar.d. 
the  gov^ernment  are  imperfect,  vt\» 
a  good  reason  why  they  should  Y>o 
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«en  not  only  to  obey  the  law  but 
to  support  it,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  profession  we  permit  a  prac- 
tice to  continue  which  defies  all  le- 
gitimate authority.  The  civil  laws 
and  all  government  are  superseded 
by  the  law  of  honor, — silent  leges 
inter  anna. 

Let  us  ask  what  is  this  law  of 
honor  that  so  presumptuously  tram- 
ples on  the  constituted  arthorities 
of  the  people;  what  are  its  imme- 
diate and  necessary  consequences  ? 

Ask  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hun- 
dred what  honor  is  and  they  will 
give  no  intelligible  answer.  South 
calls  honor  the  Diana  of  men  of 
the  world.  They  proclaim  her 
greatness  loudly  and  incessantly, 
but  attach  no  meaning  to  their 
outcry.  There  is  nothing  about 
which  there  is  so  much  loose  talk 
and  confused  thinking.  It  is  not 
the  vulgar  thing  called  virtue.  It 
is  not  the  Christian  charity  which 
includes  all  excellencies  of  morals 
and  manners.  It  is  not  the  justice 
or  equity  of  the  upright  judge^  It 
is  a  substitute  for  all  these,  and  ex- 
cludes them  all.  And  what,  again, 
is  the  law  of  honor?  It  is  not  the 
law  of  God,  the  moral  law,  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  is  independent 
of  these.  It  is  defined  by  Paley 
to  be  the  code  by  which  men  of  the 
world  regulate  their  conduct  to- 
wards each  other.  But  as  the  only 
published  codes  of  honor  ever  re- 
cognized or  alluded  to  are  confined 
to  the  regulation  of  the  duel,  the 
law  of  honor  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  certain  rules 
determining  the  mode  in  which 
offensive  acts,  words  and  looks 
shall  be  avenged  or  punished.  Men 
of  honor  are  those  who  are  gov- 
erned by  this  law.  Honor  is  ready 
obedience  to  it,  as  virtue  is  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law.  This  is 
the  true  nature  of  honor.  The 
word  is  ambiguous,  and  leads  easi- 
ly therefore  to  false  reasonings. — 


We  give  it  different  significiitions 
and  fall  into  erroneous  conclusions. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  ele- 
vated and  refined  integrity — a  nice, 
sensitive,  cultivated  moral  sense, 
which  is  often  found  in  men  who 
admit  the  obligations  of  the  code 
of  honor.  This  delic^ate  moral 
sense  is  common  to  these  men  and 
to  the  devout  Christian  wlio  abhora 
the  duel.  It  is  not  therefore  the 
distinctive  property  of  the  man 
of  honor.  The  quality  only  which 
is  common  to  men  of  honor  can 
constitute  the  principle  of  honor. 
This  common  projierty  is  readiness 
to  give  and  take  redress  for  wrong 
by  a  resort  to  the  pistol.  This  is 
honor,  the  principle  of  honor;  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  pro- 
perties which  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated, but  have  no  necessary  coo* 
nection  with  it,  as  fine  fruit  is  often 
engrafted  on  a  worthless  stock. 

The  direct  tendency  of  this  law, 
or  principle  of  honor,  is  to  produi^e 
and  foster  in  society,  a  factitious 
sentiment  of  personal  dignity,  a  mor- 
bidly  sensitive  self-love,  a  (irompt- 
ness  to  take  offence,  a  readiness  to 
revenge  slight  injuries,  a  false  rep- 
utation for  elevation  of  character, 
a  false  shame,  inordinate  pride,  a 
distorted  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. These  tendencies  are  best 
seen  in  its  perfect  type — not  the 
fanciful  but  the  true  exemplar— 
not  dressed  up  in  adventitious  pro- 
perties, but  confined  to  its  own. 
In  a  community  addicted  to  the 
duel,  the  most  reckless  to  take  an- 
other's life,  or  expose  his  own,  the 
coolest  and  most  expert  homicide, 
the  readiest  to  resent  a  word,  the 
most  tenacious  about  yielding  the 
slightest  point  of  a  certain  eti- 
quette, is  the  standard  character 
among  gentlemen  of  honor — the 
arbiter,  the  authority  by  which 
conduct  is  regulated  and  quarrels 
adjusted.       His    dexterity,    calm- 
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Dess,  8t«adiTie8s  of  nerve,  prompt- 
ness to  avenge  a  word  or  look,  are 
objects  of  envy,  praise,  and  emula- 
tion. This  is  the  true  impersona- 
tion of  the  modem  duel,  not  that 
of  fancy,  but  of  fact.  This  is  the 
cbaracter  which  sprin^rs  fiom  the 
practice,  its  consummate  condition 
and  necessary  consequence,  in  ac- 
tion not  in  theoiy.  Its  evil  influ- 
ODces  are  general.  What  they  are 
in  particular  on  delicately  formed, 
sensitive  minds,  with  ni(?e  concep- 
tions of  propriety,  scrupulous  in 
morals,  yet  quick  to  be  aflected  by 
public  opinion,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  de8<;ribed. 

The  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
duel  in  giving  importance  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  most  dextrous  and 
determined  homicide,  often  induces 
men  who  would  shrink  from  ordi- 
nary or  unregulated  murder,  to 
«eek  opportunities  for  the  syste- 
matic murder  of  the  duel.  In  the 
one  case,  they  incur  the  detestation 
of  the  community,  and  ti^e  risk  of 
being  hanged ;  in  the  other,  they 
avoid  both  and  acquire  reputation 
besides.  The  duel  thus  directly 
promotes  and  rewards  homicide. 
The  single  supposed  restraint,  the 
exposure  of  his  own  life,  is  no  re- 
straint at  all.  His  courage  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  reckless,  his  «kil!  is 
unerring,  he  runs  less  risk  in  per- 
petrating his  murders  than  the 
highwayman  and  housebreaker,  in 
committing  theirs.  Their  objects 
and  inducements  are  equally  prized 
and  urgent,  with  one  party  it  is 
plunder,  with  the  other,  distinc- 
tion and  station  aif^ong  men  of 
honor. 

From  this  cause  and  the  una- 
voidable inequality  in  the  duel  be- 
fore alluded  to,  one  of  its  promi- 
nent evils  arises.  We  have  noted 
its  ill  effects  of  example  and  influ- 
ence, but  that  mischief  is  not  all. 
It  produces  others  still  more  odious. 
In  every  community  addicted  to 
VOL.  I.  29 


duelling,  there,  will  be  one  man 
remar4cable  for  all  the  properties 
that  constitute  the  unerring  shot. 
If  he  happens  to  be  peaceable, 
though  his  skill  will  tend  to  make 
him  otherwise,  it  is  fortunate  for 
society.  But  if  arrogant,  insolent, 
and  overbearing,  he  becomes  the 
scourge  of  his  neigborhood.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  men  like  this? 
If  to  his  other  endowments  he 
adds  a  vicious  character  and  plau- 
sible address,  the  evil  is  tenfold 
greater.  For  the  code  of  honor 
does  not  exclude  from  its  adherents 
the  gambler,  the  dissolute,  the 
hard  drinker,  the  dishonest  even, 
if  he  is  careful  only  to  pay  his  debts 
of  .honor  with  ready  punctuality. 
Over  the  young  around  him,  am- 
bitious of  distinction  as  men  of 
honor,  his  power  is  unbounded  and 
pernicious.  He  has  every  youth's 
life  at  his  mercy — quisquis  vitam 
suam  contemp^it  vita  tuse  domi- 
nus  est — he  is  reckless  of  his  life, 
he  is  master  of  the  lives  of  others, 
because  he  is  ready  to  risk  his  own. 
Worse  than  that!  he  has  the 
young  man's  character  at  his 
n>ercy  frequently,  and  very  often 
he  has  no  mercy.  He  is  the  in- 
carnation of  cruelty,  a  very  priest 
of  Moloch,  mocking  the  disgrace  he 
inflicts,  if  it  is  not  resented,  and 
shooting  the  injured  party,  if  it  is. 
He  is  the  genuine  and  inevitable 
product  of  the  duellist's  school. 

It  is  the  remark  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian,  that  as  civilization 
and  refinement  advance,  the  penal 
code,  in  every  nation,  is  curtailed 
and  softened."  A  hundred  oflfences 
punished  with  death,  in  England, 
eighty  years  ago,  are  now  subjected 
to  minor  penalties.  The  public 
mind  becomes  impatient  of  blood. 
The  axe  is  abandoned,  the  gibbet 
is  removed  from  sight.  Life  is 
taken  with  reluctance  even  in  cases 
where  the  interests  of  society  im- 
peratively require  it    But  the  re- 
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fining  and  civiirzing'  code  of  the 
dud,  knows  no  mitigating  change. 
Death  is-  the  punishment  now,  as 
of  old,  for  ft  hasty  word  or  a  acom- 
ftil  look.  The  most  aggravated 
injury  can- demand  no  more.  There 
is  no  proportion  kept  between  tl^e 
offence  and  the  penalty,  no  soften- 
ing of  the  code  of  carnage.  To* 
hang  for  many,  even  serioas  offen- 
ees  is  no  longer  toierated,  but  men 
of  honor  still  shoot  each  other 
through  the  head  for  a  trivial 
word,  or  an  offensive  gesture.— -- 
And  this,  we  are  told,  is  a  refining 
and  civilizing  custom,  to  be  de- 
fended and  cherished.  WBat  can 
we  hope  from'*it?  Is  it  possible  for 
a  system  that  tolerates  and  requires 
indiscriminate  slaughter  for  every 
conceivable  offence,  to  have  any 
just  cfoim  to  refinement,  civiliza^ 
tSon,  or  ordinary  humanity  ? 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  society, 
that  the  code  of  duelling,  or  the 
law  of  honor,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  i»  the  law  of  tlie  edncated, 
the  wealthy,  the-  fashionable,  the 
elevated  in  rank,  and  station,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe; 
men  who  condem  mob  law  without 
measure,  but  steadfastly  adhere  to* 
their  own;  who  easily  see  that 
lynching  leads  to- anarchy,  but  will 
not  understand  that  the  duel  rests 
on  no  better  principle.  The  one  is 
the  usage  of  the  multitude,  the 
other  of  the  gentleman,  that  only 
is  the  difference.  In  England 
princes  and  nobles*  have  sanctioned 
the  duel  by  their  practice;  in 
America,  lawyers  and  doctors,  pol- 
iticians and  statesmen  have  yielded 
obedience,  often  unwillingly,  to  ita 
mandates.  There  are  noble  excep- 
tions^- We  can  thank  God  that 
Washington,  the  highest  and  purest 
type  of  man  and  gentleman,  is 
one  among  them.  But  it  ir  the 
common  vice  of  the  noble  and  the 
great.  Hence  the  laxity  of  judges, 
uieriffs,  magistrates,  in  performing 


faithfully  their  duty,  to  exeeote  the 
laws  and  to  punish  the  duellist  v 
hence thedifiSisulty encountered  by 
wise  I^slators  in  suppressing  what 
they  know  to-be  an  offence  against 
every  law  of  God  and  man.  Hence^ 
the  notion  that  homicide  i9  ohival- 
roue-  and  refining^.  Henoe  the  ii»* 
consistences  of  men  high  in  station- 
and  character,  who  condemn  it  and 
yet  are  weak  enough  to*  support 
It  by  their  practice.  Hence  the 
numerous  pretended  reasons  why  a 
roan  shall  be  allowed,  in  open  day, 
in  the  si^H  of  wttnesses,  with  de* 
liberate  design,  in  contempt  of  coro- 
ner, magistrate,  sheriff,  solicitor  and- 
judge,  to  shoot  down  hier  neighbor, 
and  no-one  interferes  tO'  punish  the 
culprit  and  avenge  the  majesty  of 
the  lawst  The  }&%,  Gnndy  of  the 
great  and  powerful,  comoiaods  at- 
tention: and  speaks  always^  with  an- 
imperious  voice  that  frightens  her 
subjects.  Whefrit  issoKl  that  the* 
duel  iethe  result  very  often,  not  of' 
courage  but  of  ff<ar,  we  mean  the 
fear  ol  that  dread  voice  which  is^ 
obeyed  vnth  a  deep  consoieusness- 
in  the  party,  that  he  is  doing  wrong, 
to  every  hi^  princii^ethat  ought 
to  govern  society ;  that  he  is  set- 
ting at  naught  the  laws  of  man 
and  the  commands  of  God. 

We  have  so  fax  written  as  to- 
men  gravely  laboring  to  defend  the 
dueL  We  have^  therefore,  taken- 
a  cursory  view  of  the  reasons  usu* 
ally  assigned  in  its  behalf^  and  the 
evils  it  produces.  Not  that  we  ad- 
mit for  a  moment,  that  any  reasons 
in  themselves  can  be  word»  an  an- 
swer, which  aA«  offered  in  behalf 
of  a  practice,'  at  variance  with  all 
laws  human  and  divine.-  Neverthe- 
less, a  grave  argument  is  entitled 
to  »  serious-  re^y.  We  have  so- 
replied,  therefore,  to  the  defenders 
of  the  duel.  We  have  attempted 
to  diow  that  setting  aside,  for  ar^ 
gument  sake,  all  the  great  sane 
tioosof  social  life,- without  which 
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locietj  can  have  no  existence,  and 
taking  a  merely  utiiitarian  view  of 
the  duel,  there  is  nothing  to  ap* 
prove,  eveT3rthiiig  to  condemn ;  it 
18  productive  of  mischievons  effects 
amd  influences  only,  and  its  bene- 
fits are  imaginary ;  it  is  kept  alive, 
as  any  other  vice  is  kept  alive,  by 
bad  passions  and  the  strong  inflv- 
ence  of  those  who  indulge  m  it. 

But  is  the  argument  for  duel- 
ling to  be  taken  seriously  ?  Can  a 
writer  be  suppoeed  to  be  in  earnest 
who  maintams  a  proposition  under 
such  extraordinary  conditions? — 
When  we  gravely  reply  to  the  de- 
fence of  a  systematic  plan  for  com- 
mitting murder,  are  we  not  like 
the  man  who  takes  seriously  Swift's 
modest  method  to  prevent  the  ehii- 
dren  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  from 
being  a  burthen  to  their  parents 
and  the  country,  where  the  Dean 
tells  the  reader,  that  a  young,  heal- 
thy child,  well  nursed  at  a  year  old, 
is  most  delicious,  nourishing  and 
lioalthy  food,  whether  stewed,  roast- 
ed, baked,  or  boiled,  or  as  he 
makes  no  doubt,  in  a  fricassee  or  a 
ragout!  Shall  we  not  resemble 
one  who  reads  the  history  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  and  solemnly  under- 
takes to  disprove  the  story,  that 
horses  are  able  to  talk;  or  who 
sets  about  refatin*'g  the  essay  of 
Whately,  written  to  prove  that  no 
s«ch  man  as  Napoleon  Bouna- 
parte  ever  existed  ?  When  we  con- 
sider the  pro-duel  argument  as  any 
thing  more  than  a  master-piece  in 
literary  gymnastics,  are  we  not  in 
the  unenvied  condition  of  a  victim 
to  a  clever  hoaxf  We  fear  so. 
There  are  men  who  regard  all  such 
questions  as  exercises  only  in  logic 
and  rhetoric — sharp  wits,  who  find 
an  agreeable  excitement  in  subtle 
speculations,  and  to  whom  fiction 
affords  an  ampler  field  than  truth. 
They  delight,  therefore,  in  strange 
theories  and  paradoxes,  on  all  ques- 
lioBS^  social^  political,  historical  and 


literary*  They  love  bye^ways  and 
devious  paths,  and  scorn  the  broad 
and  beaten  public  road.  One 
maintains  that  the  New  Zealander, 
with  fish  bones  through  his  nose 
and  ears,  tattooed  and  covered  with 
fish  oil  and  ochre,  is  a  more  happy 
and  dignified  creature  than  the 
civilized  man  ;  another,  that  Ho^ 
raer^s  poems  are  a  collection  of  fu- 
gitive tales  from  different  hands;- 
another  overturns  all  ancient  his- 
tory, to  re-write  it  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury ;  another  vindicates  the  claims 
of  the  third  Richard,  to  personal 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  temper ; 
another  discovers  something  human 
and  humane  in  Robespiere  and  Ma^ 
rat;  another  demonstrates  that  there 
is  no  material  world ;  another  anni- 
hilates mind  as  well  as  matter ;  an- 
other, De  Quincey,  discusses  murder 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  an- 
other expatiates  elaborately  on  the 
excellences  of  regulated  homicide 
or  private  war.  The  two*  last  have 
hit  upon  kindred  topics  for  their 
skill  in  dialectics.  Their  essays 
may  be  considered  twin  treatises — 
mnrder  considered  as  a  fine  art, 
and  duelling  as  a  refining  and  civ- 
ilizing institution  present  an  equal 
and  similar  field  for  ingenious  rea 
soning.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  which 
is  the  most  graceful  and  adroit  per- 
formance. There  is  as  little  reason 
in  the  one  subject  as  in  the  other, 
for  supposing  that  the  writers  could 
have  any  serious  meaning.  Their 
readers  would  commit  an  intolera^ 
ble  blundnr,  to  reply  as  though 
they  had,  and  yet,  we  are  afraid,  it 
IS  the  veiy  blunder  into  which  we 
have  fallen  ourselves. 

There  is  an  obvious  resemblance 
in  the  subjects  of  the  two  writers, 
as  murder  and  duelling  are  very 
much  the  same  thing.  There  is 
the  same  similarity  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  are  taken— as 
a  fine  art,  and  as  a  refining  art 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  one, 
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in  this  aspect,  appears  to  be  equal- 
ly true  of  the  other.  There  is 
much  that  is  alike  also  in  the 
subordinate  topics,  allusions  and 
illustrations. 

To  make  the  parallel  more  strik- 
ing, and  simplify  the  comparison, 
we  will  confine  it  to  one  branch 
only  of  murder  considered  as  a 
fine  art,  to  the  Indian  custom  of 
Thuggee.  Thuggee  and  duelling 
are  both  founde<i  on  the  ineradica- 
ble instincts  of  our  nature;  they 
are  both  of  religious  origin;  are 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try ;  have  societies  and  classes  de- 
voted to  their  practice ;  have  been 
subjected  to  rules  and  ceremonious 
observances;  have  produced  artists 
of  great  celebrity;  are  nice  and 
exclusive  in  their  implements; 
abound  in  excitement,  mystery  and 
secrecy;  are  instruments  of  socie- 
ty, useful  in  their  way,  evils  to  pre- 
vent greater  evils ;  and  they  will 
cease  ''  under  a  refined  Christianity 
and  mature  civilization." 

They  equally  spring  from  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  which 
no  earthly  power  can  subdue  or 
tame.  They  alike  assert  religion 
to  be  their  source.  Thuggee  in- 
deed orcupios  still  higher  ground, 
it  retains  its  religious  character. 
The  judicial  combat  has  passed 
away,  but  the  Thuggee  temple  and 
rites  are  still  existing.  The  devo- 
tional element  imbues  and  regu- 
lates the  whole  institution. 

They  are  alike  opposed  to  the 
laws,  and  until  lately  with  the 
same  impunity.  The  native  In- 
dian authorities  winked  at  Thug- 
gee, or  approved,  as  our  magistrates 
now  do  in  reference  to  duelling. 
The  British  government  has  lately 
interfered  very  improperly  with  the 
Thug's  freedom  of  religious  opin- 
ion. There  is  no  reason  to  think 
thnt  our  more  considerate  rulers 
will  follow  so  bad  an  example. 

The  devotees  of  Thuggee,  are  a 


large  community,  more  numerous 
than  the  adherents  to  the  code  of 
honor,  and  have  at  least  as  high 
respect  and  reverence  for  their  craft 
or  calling.  They  are  subject  to 
exact  rules  in  the  practice  of  their 
art,  and  have  this  advantage,  that 
their  rules  are  prescribed  and 
sanctioned,  not  by  unauthorized  in- 
dividuals, as  with  the  duelling  code 
of  Wilson,  but  by  a  regular  estab- 
lished priesthood. 

If  duelling  has  its  heroes,  not 
less  celebrated,  sung  at  high  l^ti- 
vals,  and  enshrined  in  a  people^s 
memories,  are  the  distinguished 
chiefs  of  Thuggee.  The  reports 
of  the  Indian  courts,  give  nume- 
rous  instances  of  remarkable 
Thugs — men  who  have  exhibited 
courage  and  resolution  in  every 
danger  and  trial  of  their  vocation. 
Among  them  '*  we  find  displayed 
the  most  unflinching  courage,  the 
most  ardent  self-devotion,  the  most 
sublime  magnanimity,  the  coldest 
self-possession,  the  most  deliberate 
contempt  for  the  king  of  terrors." 
If  it  be  thought^  however,  that 
Thuggee  is  deficient  in  those  evi- 
dences of  active  courage  produced 
by  the  duel,  "so  full  of  excitement 
and  interest,"  there  are  other 
branches  of  the  fine  art  of  mur- 
der, which  will  supply  examples 
which  duelling  has  never  equalled. 
In  the  history  of  pirates  and  buc- 
caneers, every  form  of  daring,  of 
self-possession,  of  contempt  of 
death,  of  rushing  into  battle,  not 
one  man  with  one  man,  but  one 
with  a  hundred,  is  found  without 
end.  What,  compared  with  theirs^ 
is  the  parlor  bravery  of  the  duel- 
list, refreshed  with  cologne  water,. 
and  fenced  off  at  ten  paces  ?  The 
one  is  the  work  of  boys,  the  other 
of  giants. 

The  more  manly  warfiare  of  the 
buC'Caneer,  is  not  so  nice  in  its  tooia- 
as  the  refined  system  of  the  dueL 
But  Thuggee  is  greatly  superior  to> 
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both.  A  silk  cord  or  handker- 
chief is  the  only  implement.  It  is 
more  beautiful,  even  than  the  nicest 
saw  handle  pistol.  There  is  no 
locking  and  unlocking  mahogan} 
cases;  wiping  out  barrels  or  rara- 
mingf  down  powder  and  bullet; 
nothing  to  soil  the  nicest  hand  or 
glove  ;  no  giving  of  signals ;  no 
Tioisy  report ;  every  thing  is  clean, 
neat,  quiet  and  efficient. 

It  is  al5»o  superior  to  our  refining 
art  in  the  secresy  and  deliberation 
with  which  it  proceeds.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  duel,  have  justly 
blamed  judges  and  legislators,  for 
the  preference  which  they  impro- 
perly give  to  manslaughter — to 
killing  quick^  or  in  hot  blood'-^a 
proceeding,  which  the  courts  seem 
to  favor  more  than  killing  with 
forethought.  The  duel  prefers  the 
slower  and  more  methodical  mode. 
But  in  calm,  deliberate,  silent  ac- 
tion, Thuggee  is,  beyond  measure, 
superior  to  the  duel.  For  weeks, 
for  months,  the  Thug  pursues  his 
purpose.  There  is  no  bustle,  no 
protocolling  of  seconds,  no  piepa- 
ration  or  practice  of  arms,  no  im- 
portant faces  whispering  and  fuss- 
ing from  house  to  house,  no  consult- 
ing of  friends,  no  advisings  of  clum- 
sy umpires,  the  business  of  the  Thug 
glides  along  like  time,  sometimes 
as  slow,  sometimes  as  fast,  always 
as  silent^  mysterious  and  certain. 

As  instruments  of  civilization — 
evils  to  remove  greater  evils — 
Thuggee  and  the  duel  have  equal 
claims  to  high  consideration. — 
Duelling  is  the  substitute  for  street 
fighting,  biting,  gouging  and  the 
Bowie  knife,  which  gentlemen, 
would  necessarily  resort  to  if  de- 
barred from  the  pistol.  Thuggee 
displaces  in  like  manner,  the  coarse 
brutal  homicides,  that  would  other- 
wise prevail.  How  superior  is  it 
to  the  horrible  mutilations  and 
massacres  of  a  Mahratta  horde,  or 
the  still  more  savage  throat  cutting 


of  the  vulgar  city  villain.  Thug- 
gee permits  no  violence,  no  blud- 
geons, nor  slung  shots,  nor  knives, 
nor  hatchets,  nor  mallets.  Every 
thing  proceeds  calmly  and  gently. 
Not  a  cry  is  heard,  not  a  struggle. 
No  blood  streaming  from  ghastly 
wounds,  no  brain  oozing  from  frac- 
tured skulls,  no  mangled  bodies 
disgust  or  terrify  the  j)a8sing  trav- 
eller. All  is  done  quietly,  with 
order  and  the  nicest  decorum. 

It  has  been  related  as  a  mark  of 
the  duePs  refining  influence,  that 
when  the  proud  Earl  of  Shelbume 
came  on  the  ground  to  meet  an 
opponent,  he  was  obliged  to  en- 
quire who  was  the  gentleman,  that 
expected  his  attentions.  If  he  had 
delayed  the  inquiry  until  he  shot 
his  antagonist,  he  might  have  asked 
who  the  gentleman  was,  that  he 
just  had  the  honor  of  killing. — 
Even  then  the  Thug  wouhl  be  the 
superior  in  perfect  exemption  from 
all  malice.  He  neither  knows  the 
subject  of  his  art,  nor  ever  inquires 
who  he  is,  alive  or  dead.  lie  has 
no  unkind  feeling  towards  him. 
He  has  even  a  sort  of  regard  for 
him,  as  the  priest  has  for  the  vic- 
tim, whom  he  offers  in  sacrifice  to 
his  gods. 

If  it  be  objected  to  Thuggee,  or  to 
the  duel,  as  a.fine  art  or  a  refining 
art,  that  they  occasion  a  great  de- 
struction of  humaij  life,  the  reply 
is  obvious  in  either  case.  What  is 
human  life  ?  It  is  not  a  property, 
but  a  loan.  The  patriot  devotes  it. 
The  martyr  makes  it  an  offering. 
A  thousand  lives  aie  lost  in  per- 
fecting an  art,  in  steamboats,  on 
rail  roads,  or  in  carrying  a  military 
post  or  storming  a  city,  why  not  a 
comparatively  few  in  the  arts  of 
duelling  and  Thuggee,  both  inten- 
ded to  guard  the  decencies  of  civ- 
ilized life  from  the  barbarities  and 
savagery  of  coarser  modes  of  kill- 
ing? 

The  writer  who  discusses  murder 
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as  a  fine  art,  is  nauch  more  compre- 
hensive in  his  views,  than  we  have 
represented  him.  He  goes  back  to 
the  Sicarii  of  the  Hebrews,  to  the  na- 
tion of  Ansayrii  or  assassins,  to  the 
venerable  patriarch  of  murder,  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.  He 
refers  to  the  wonderful  tales  told 
in  history  of  the  daring  courage, 
skill,  zeal,  and  fidelity  of  that  Pa- 
triarch's devoted  followers.  No 
supporter  of  the  modern  law  of 
honor  could  exceed,  or  perhaps 
equal  them  in  adhesion  to  the 
point  of  honor,  or  in  the  qualities 
necessary  to  maintain  it. 

As  murder  will  exist,  as  it  is 
rooted  deeply  in  the  instincts  of 
our  nature,  as  no  effort  of  rulers 


has  been  or  will  be  able  to  prevent 
it,  it  is  most  happy  for  society,  that 
it  should  be  so  iidmirably  regulated 
in  the  various  forms,  in  which  our 
two  writers  have  presented  it  Bat 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
great  ingenuity  with  which  two  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
forms  have  been  exhibited  for  the 
reader's  admiration  and  applaiiae, 
as  refining  and  civilizing  arts  or 
institutions.  Both  writers,  we 
think,  have  made  out  their  casee 
with  success,  and  after  reading 
their  essays  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  esteem  both  arts,  systems,  or 
customs,  Thuggee  and  the  duel,  aa 
alike  worthy  of  all  mens'  spproba^ 
tioB  and  applause. 
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flowers  without  iittmber  bud  and  blow  around; 
On  the  bl«e  river's  brink  the  peony 
Bums  rod,  and  where  doves  coo  the  lute  is  heard« 
And  hoarse  black  crows  caw  to  the  eastern  wind. 

Under  tlie  plane  tree  in  the  shaded  groroi 
Screened  from  the  light  and  heat,  the  idler  sits. 
Brooding  above  the  chess  board  all  day  long, 
Nor  marks,  so  deep  his  dream,  how  fast  the  sun 
Retreats  at  evening  to  his  western  house. 

When  autumn  comes  men  close  their  doors,  and  read; 
Or  at  the  windows  loll  to  catch  the  breeze. 
Freighted  with  fragrance  from  the  cinnamon. 

The  snow  is  falling  on  the  balustrade 

Like  dying  petals,  and  the  icicle 

Hangs  like  a  gem ;.  all  crowd  around  the  fire. 

And  rich  men  drink  their  wine  with  merry  hearts. 

And  sing  old  songs,  nor  heed  the  blast  without  - 
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^XING  TBV  TtTLX  OP  <A    HAKUSORIPT  VOUND   IN   ▲   8TOTX. 


^Tb«re  is  Gieesen,  sir," -said  the 
-driver  of  the  Eiiwagon,  as  we  pass- 
'^d  along  the  avenue  of  peplare 
leading  fpom  Eleinden,  "  the  moun- 
taine  you  are  regarding  on  your 
left,  each  supporting  a  ruin,  are 
Vetzberg  and  Gleibeffg.^ 

"And  that  on  the  right?*' 

"Is  Schiffenberg.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  forest  beyond  Gioseen, 
70U  might  ako  see  tbeStaufenberg 
mountain,  where  the  students  are 
in  the  habit  of  fighting  their 
^uels." 

As  he  said  tiiis,  he  looked  at  nay 
*vest,  to  see  if  I  wore  the  ribbon  of 
-a  fighting  student,  and,  not  dieco- 
-vering  any,  smiled — no  doubt  ima- 
pning  the  sport  I  must  afford  the 
^bemossed'headsy  when  I  should  ^paas 
the  ordeal  of  initiation  into  a  corps 
•of  the  Burschenschaft. 

It  was  the  first  of  October,  1 84-. 
The  sun  had  set  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  was  growing  dark.  A 
venerable  church-steeple  rose  from 
the  centre  of  Giessen,  and  a  deep- 
toned  bell  announc^ed  that  some 
•one  was  appareled  for  the  grave. 

As  we  entered  the  town,  my  -at- 
-tention  was  attracted  to  a  large 
building,  -at  the  gate  of  whi(ih 
«tood  a  hearse,  with  four  horses 
gorgeously  caparisoned. 

"What  building  is  that?"  I 
asked. 

"  That  is  the  fiospit^j"  answer- 
ed the  driver. 

"Is  it  possible,^  I  continued, 
^  that  any  one  entitled  to  such  fu- 
^neral  hooor8,.has  been  left  to  diem 
a  hospital  T 

"  Do  you  hear  the  ravings  ^of  a 
madman?*^  enquired  the  driver, 
restraining  his  horses,  and  holding 
Jbiis  head  forward  to  listen,  "  do  you 


hear  any  one  calling  upon  his 
i^iend  Maxwell,  and  chiding  him 
for  not  coming  to  his  rescue?" 

"  I  hear  •nothing^'  was  my  reply. 

"Then  this  is  the'fipst  time  in 
one  month,  that  I  have  passed  here 
without  hearing  his  cries.  No 
doubt  the  poor  fellow  is  dead.— 
You  will  not  be  loner  in  Giessen 
before  you  hear  of  his  duel,  and 
the  strange ." 

"What,"  said  I,  interrupting 
him,  ^  wounded  in  a  duel !  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  on  the  contrary,  he 
killed  his  man.^ 

"We  now  drove  rapidly  along 
the  gloomy  -street  It  had  been  a 
mai^et  day.  Here,  could  be  seen 
-the  plump 'fiessian  girl  urging  her 
frolic-loving  swain  to  return  to 
their  village  home;  and  there,  the 
^matron,  with  developed  authority, 
forcing  her  good  man  from  his  com- 
rade, with  whom  he  had  just  drunk 
his  fourteenth  choppin. 

I  was  set  down  at  the  Einhorn 
hotel,  where  the  jolly  host  gave 
me  a  warm  rei4eption,  and,  finding 
that  I  «poke  English  better  than 
'German,  handed  me  over  to  his 
chief  waiter,  Franz,  who  understood 
'English  almost  as  well  as  his  ver- 
nacular. I  was  («onducted  to  a 
room  overlookmg  the  street,  and 
left  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
travelling.  It  was  not  long  before 
fl  ^rew  myself  upon  the  bed — for 
the  journey  from  Trankfort  to 
Giessen,  is  -a  wearisome  one,  occu- 
pying as  it  does  two  days  and  a 
nififht.  I  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep 
before  i  was  startled  by  a  noise  in 
the  street.  I  did  not  collect  my 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  conjecture 
what  it  was  until  it  had  died  away 
to  a  mere  rumbling  sound  in  the 
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distance; — it  must  have  been  a  pub- 
lic conveyance.  My  attention, 
however,  was  diverted  by  a  strong 
light.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  fire,  1 
ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 
The  spectacle  that  met  my  view 
was  one  I  had  often  looked  upon 
before — it  was  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion approaching  the  town  from 
the  direction  of  the  Schiflfenberg 
mountain. 

It  is  a  custom  in  tlie  German 
Universities,  to  bury  the  dead  stu- 
dent by  night.  A  more  solemn 
ceremony  cannot  be  witnessed.  If 
the  black  cofiin,  the  slow  pace,  and 
the  drooping  crape  bo  expressive 
of  the  awe  with  which  the  grave 
inspires  us,  why  bury  the  dead  in 
the  brightness  of  djiy ;  when,  to , 
the  idle  spectator,  all  our  display 
of  grief  is  last  in  the  glee  of  na- 
ture— the  green  foliage,  the  song 
of  the  birds,  the  chirp  of  the  grass- 
hopper ?  Why  not  bury  the  dead 
by  night — when  the  tx>rch  makes 
each  tree  a  weeping  willow ;  and 
the  mourner  dreads  not  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  but  awaits,  with 
comforting  expectation,  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  to  visit  the  loved  one's 
grave,  gemmed  by  the  morning 
dew? 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  Franz  was 
again  in  my  presence. 

"  I  see  a  lengthy  torch-light  pro- 
cession yonder — is  there  a  student 
to  be  buried  to-night?" 

*' Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "if  you 
wish  to  be  present  at  the  burial,  I 
will  conduct  you." 

I  hastily  dressed  myself,  and  ac- 
companied him  into  the  street. — 
As  we  proceeded  along  the  dimly 
lighted  alleys,  he  gave  me  some 
account  of  the  person  about  to  re- 


ceive these  romantic  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  It  had  reference 
to  the  same  unfortunate  individuate 
in  whom  the  driver  of  the  Eil wa- 
gon had  interested  me.  The  par- 
ticulars narrated  by  Franz,  how- 
ever, referred  to  a  catastrophe  so 
mysterious  that  I  thought  the  inci- 
dent leading  to  it  must  have  beea 
exceedingly  terrible.  Indeed,  I 
found  myself  6pe<daHy  interested 
in  it,  because  an  American  was  an 
actor  in  the  drama,  and  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  enquire  into  the  matter. 
The  circumstances  relate<^l  by  Franz 
were  as  follows: 

'*  This  student,  whose  name  was 
Winther,  died  a  maniac,  and  his 
madness  dated  from  the  moment 
when  he  slew  his  mortal  enemy  i& 
a  pistol  duel.  As  the  latter  fell,  he 
cursed  Winther  with  his  dying 
breath,  and  threw  from  his  bosom 
a  Silhouette.*  Winther  no  sooner 
saw  it  than  he  spracg  into  the  air 
like  one  shot  through  the  head; 
and,  from  that  moment  to  the  hour 
of  his  cleath,  had  been  an  ungor- 
ernable  madman.  An  American, 
by  the  name  of  Maxwell,  was  Win- 
ther's  second.  When  he  caught 
sight  of  the  Silhouette,  he  became 
very  pale,  and  declined  so  rapidly 
in  health,  that  he  never  could  give 
any  account  of  his  conduct.  He 
died,  three  weeks  afterwards,  sitting 
in  his  arm-chair. 

"  Did  no  other  persons  see  this 
Silhouette?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Franz,  "  some 
gentlemen  who  were  present  saw 
it — in  fact,  picked  it  up  from  the 
ground,  for  it  did  not  reach  Win- 
ther by  several  paces.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  oi  the  police.  It 
is  an  ordinary  pasteboard  Silhou- 


*  A  Silhouette  is  a  miniature  profile  of  the  human  face,  painted  in  tmiform  black 
color  upon  white  pasteboard  The  students  exchange  them  with  one  another  a« 
tokens  uf  esteem.  The  letters  Z.  F.  E.,  always  written  at  the  bottom  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  donor,  are  the  initials  of  Zur  Freund$diizfl  Errinnerung — In  pUia 
English /(TT  a  token  of  friendship. 
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ette  of  the  face  and  bust  of  a  fe- 
male. A  lonnr  guard  of  auburn 
hair  was  attached  to  it,  and,  though 
much  hespatter»id  with  blood,  these 
words  rould  he  deciphered  at  the 
bottom  :  a  token  of  love  from  Ber- 
tha to  Adolph.  Winther's  name 
was  Adolph,  but  beyoml  this  the 
Silhouette  afforded  no  due  to  an 
explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
effect  it  had  upon  him  and  his  se- 
cond." 

Musino;  upon  this  stranire  recital, 
I  was  led  into  an  open  place,  where 
the  procession  had  met  the  hearse. 
An  immense  crow<l  harl  assembled. 
A  band  of  musicians  poured  forth 
the  swell inu  strains  of  a  funeral 
march,  and  the  profession  moved 
forwanl.  In  the  open  hearse  could 
be  seen  the  cofHn  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers;  and  upon  it 
-Here  crossed  the  swords  and  foils 
of  the  student — all  to  be  buried 
with  liim.  Arriving  at  the  ceme- 
tery, the  burial  was  finished,  and 
the  curate  delivered  an  address  full 
of  feeling.  lie  alluded  to  the  mys- 
terious circumstances  attendinsj  the 
career  of  the  deceased ;  an*!  exhort- 
ed his  fellow-students  to  divest  his 
memory  of  suspicion,  and  let  the 
many  virtues,  which  had  endeared 
him  to  them,  cover  his  faults,  as 
roses  do  the  thorns  among  which 
they  grow. 

The  multitude,  after  extinguish- 
ing their  torches,  dispersed,  and  I 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning  I  went  with 
Franz  to  seanrh  for  lodgings  in  a 
private  house.  He  told  me  the 
rooms  which  Maxwell  had  occupied 
were  vacant.  This  information  de- 
termined me  to  secure  them,  and 
I  desired  Franz  to  conduct  me  at 
once  to  the  house. 

"  There  was  here,"  said  he,  "  a 
gentleman  from  Scotland  by  the 
name  of  M<'Donald,  in  close  inti- 
macy with  Winther  and  Maxwell. 
He  returned  to  the  hotel,  the  night 


before  he  left  Giessen,  so  dreadful- 
ly agitated  tliat  it  was  fearful  to 
look  at  him.  lie  departed  the 
next  morning  with  great  reluctance, 
hesitating  long  before  he  would  en- 
ter the  £il  wagon.  That  very  morn- 
ing, Winther  encountered  his  vic- 
tim, (for  the  public  feeling  was  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  the  latter,)  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  with  a 
curious  knife,  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  here  before.  Take  my 
word,  for  it,  sir,  this  McDonald  is 
the  only  man  who  can  throw  any 
light  upon ." 

"I  thought  you  told  me  that 
Winther  had  slain  this  man  in  a 
duel  ? "  , 

"He  did,  sir,  five  or  six  weeks 
afterwards;  for  the  wound  in  his 
throat  did  not  prove  mortal." 

We  now  stood  before  the  house. 
Upon  ringing  the  bell,  a  neatly 
dressed  servant  girl,  with  whom 
Franz  seemed  well  acquainted, 
made  her  appearance,  and,  being 
informed  of  the  object  of  my  visit, 
conducted  us  up  stairs  to  the  third 
story.  We  then  passed  along  a 
corridor,  at  the  termination  of 
which  was  the  door  leaiJing  into 
the  apartments  that  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Maxwell.  Before  enter- 
ing this  door,  I  happened  to  look 
up,  and  saw  a  square  opening  in 
the  ceiling,  capable  of  admitting 
the  body  oi  a  man,  and,  no  doubt, 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying water  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  in  case  of  fire.*  Observing 
a  portion  of  a  circular  object  ex- 
tending over  the  edge  of  this  open- 
ing, I  thrust  my  stick  against  it, 
and,  fliereby,  tilted  over  a  large 
bottle,  of  the  sort  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. It  was  filled  with  a  fluid 
resembling  naptha,  and  fell,  with  a 
crash,  at  the  feet  of  Bets(;hen,  the 
servant  girl.  She  started  back, 
with  a  degree  of  agitation  that  ex- 
cited my  surprise,  and  exclaimQ|d : 
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"Oh,  Franz!  Franz  1  there  is  the 
•Bame  «mell — it  has  the  same  smeU 
the  hand  had.!'' 

I  looked  at  the  girl  with  .astoo- 
ashment. 

"  You  uaust  know,^  said  Franz, 
^noticing  the  change  in  rny  counte- 
nance, **  that  Bets3ien,here,  is  easi- 
ly frightened  by  trifles,  ever  since 
llie  night  before  the  morning  on 
vhich  the  Scotchman  took  his  sus- 
picious departure.  He  and  Win- 
ther  were  spending  that  evening 
liere,  with  Mr.  Maxwell.  Things 
went  on  quietly  until  about  nud* 
Dight,  when  a  tremendous  noise, 
that  shook  the  whole  building, 
•caused  all  the  inmates  of  the  house 
rto  rush  up  stairs.  They  found  the 
<ioor,  here,  torn  from  its  hinges, 
•and  the  room  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der. Mr.  Maxwell  was  lying  in- 
-sensible  upon  the  floor;  while 
Winther,  with  the  ooat  sleeve  of 
liis  right  arm,  burnt  nearly  off,  was 
pacing  the  room  in  a  frantic  man- 
ner. McDonald  stood  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  was  regarding,  in 
amazement,  a  email  shrivelled 
liand,  with  a  ring  upon  one  of  its 
Angers,  which  was  lying  on  the  table. 
Upon  the  flo«r  was  a  shattered 
porcelain  dish,  and,  half  consumed 
iy  fire,  a  long,  black  crape  curtain 
was  hanging  from  the  top  of  the 
door.  You  recollect,  I  told  you, 
it  was  the  very  next  moriiing  that 
the  rencontre  took  place  between 
Winther  an^  this ." 

"  By  the  by,  Franz,  what  was  this 
man's  name  f " 

"  His  name  was ." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  sud- 
-den  cry  and  start  from  Betschen. 

"Franzl"  ehe  exclainjed,  cling- 
ing to  his  arm,  ^'  there's  a  ring." 

We  looked  dov^'o  upon  the  floor, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  plain 
gold  ring  lying  among  the  frag- 
inents  of  the  broken  jar. 

"Oh,  Franz,"  continued  Bets- 
ochen,  "  the  Jbiand  must  liave  been 


kept  in  that  jar.  Oh,  yes,  it  must 
be  so.  When  it  shrivelled,  the 
ring  dropt  from  the  finger,  an<l  was 
left  in  the  bott<Hn  of  the  jar.  Bat 
how  did  it  get  up  tlM»re  I  Wh« 
could  have  put  it  tliere  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Betschen  !* 
I  enquired. 

"Oh,  sir,  the  hand!  the  hand 
that  was  found  upon  the  table  that 
night — 80  pale  and  shrivelled." 

I  was  about  ^  question  the  gii) 
further,  in  relation  to  her  singular 
agitation,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
cicumstance,  perhaps,  the  Strang- 
•est  ever  encountered.  I  was  bewil- 
dered, and  if  I  had  been  alone,  na 
doubt  I  would  have  been  terrified 
It  is  impossible  for  roe  to  convey 
•to  the  reader,  anything^  lilae  an  ap- 
preciatien  of  the  perplexity,  under 
which  I  labored  for  twenty-four 
hours;  or,  of  the  uncontrollable 
admiration,  to  which  I  yielded, 
when  the  puzzle  was  explained,  and 
I  caught  a  conception,  imperfect  ac 
it  was,  of  the  most  wonderful  coa- 
trivanoe,  that  -ever  originated  with 
genius. 

I  was  about  to  ask  the  servant 
girl  some  ether  question,  when  I 
^It  something  like  a  spider's  web, 
brush  across  ray  feoe.  The  idea  of 
a  spidefe  wefe  was,  how-ever,  only 
momentary ;  for,  instead  of  adher- 
ing to  tbe  skin,  like  that  substance, 
it  rebounded,  leaving  a  sensation  of 
metallic  coldness  and  hardness,  and 
the  impression  of  vibration.  Cau- 
tiously advancing  my  right  hand, 
I  caufi^t  it  between  niy  forefinger 
and  thumb,  and  hpought  it  close  up 
to  ray  eyes ;  but  the  most  intense 
scrutiny  -enabled  me  to  see  nothing. 
I  pulled  «pou  it,  and  found  Uiat  it 
connected,  in  some  way,  witii  the 
square  opening  overhead.  I  next 
brought  ray  left  hand  forward,  and, 
with  my  thumb  nail,  put  it  in  vibra- 
tion, like  the  string  of  a  violin.  It 
seems  almost  incredible,  but  a  tone 
of  indeacnhable  aweetness  was  alio- 
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ited,  which,  reaching  the  ears  of 
'Pt&uz  and  Betochen,  forced  the  lat- 
ter, to  run  towards  the  stairs,  with 
the  intention  of  making  her  es- 
cape ;  while  the  other,  planned  at 
xny  abstracted,  or  rather  ocHic-entra- 
ted  gaze,  caught  me  roughly  by 
the  right  arm,  thereby  causing  me 
"to  feet  a  distinct  snap,  and,  at  the 
«ame  time,  to  lose  my  hold  upon 
the  mysterious  substance.  I  called 
Setschen  back,  and  quieted  her,  by 
explaining  what  had  happened. 
After  searching  upon  the  floor  for 
half  an  hour,  wi&out  feeling  any- 
thing, (for  seeing  it  was  out  of  the 
<|uestion,)  we  opened  the  door  and 
entered  the  room«  It  was  a  large 
apartment,  with  two  windows  open- 
ing upon  the  street.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  six  ordinary  chairs,  a 
«ofa  to  the  right  of  the  door,  and 
an  arm-chair,  with  a  secretary  at- 
tached to  it,  standing  in  front  of  a 
amall  stove.  Upon  the  wall,  sepa- 
rating this  chamber  from  a  dor- 
mitory, was  suspended  a  row  of 
beautiful  pipes,  and  the  opposite 
wall  was  covered  with  Silhouettes 
^f  students,  in  their  peculiar  cos- 
tumes. There  was  among  them  a 
large  lithograph  portrait  of  re- 
markable lineaments.  The  fore- 
head was  high  without  being  mas- 
sive. The  slightly  aquiline  nose, 
the  compressed  lip  and  ptx)minent 
chin,  denoted  that  decision  and 
firmness  of  character,  so  much  to 
be  admired,  when  a  genial,  earnest 
^ye  procldras  the  supremacy  of 
the  nobler  feelings.  But  a  scar, 
<ielineated  across  the  left  cheek, 
painfully  interfered  with  the  fasci- 
nation produced  upon  me  by  a 
face,  which,  without  this  blemish, 
would  have  been  eminentiy  hand- 
eome. 

«  That,"  said  Franz,  **  is  the  like- 
ness of  Mr.  Winther,  whose  fune- 
ral you  attended  last  night.  It  is 
«trange,  that  one  cannot  regard 
this  unfortunate  gentleman  in  any 


particular,  without  recalling  a  mys- 
tery. Now,  flir,  that  scar  upon  his 
cheek  has  never  been  explained — I 
mean  the  way  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. You  must  know,  that  Mr. 
Winther  was  the  most  perfect  fen- 
cer in  the  University.  He  had  ac- 
quired such  perfection  in  the  use  of 
the  Schlager,  that  few  could  stand 
before  him  in  a  duel.  What  led 
to  this,  his  lost  fight,  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  but  I  will  relate  the  partic- 
ulars, and  you  can  form  your  own 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Devil 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter or  not  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  about  it  long  ago.  You  see, 
sir,  they  met  out  at  the  Stauffen- 
berg,  and,  just  as  the  word  was 
given,  Winther,  instead  of  striking 
with  ins  usual  skill,  let  his  weapon 
drop,  and  looked  down  before  him 
with  terror  expressed  in  his  coun- 
tenance, while  his  antagonist,  at- 
tacking him,  inflicted  the  gash 
across  his  left  cheek,  y^u  see  in  the 
picture  there.  This  conduct  of 
Winther  caused  much  surprise, 
but  astonishment  was  carried  to  the 
utmost,  by  three  or  four  of  the  by- 
standers, declaring  that  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  voice  floating  along 
near  the  ground  by  Winther*s  feet, 
and  rising  up  between  him  and  his 
antagonist  They  said  they  heard 
the  words  that  were  uttered,  but 
forgot  in  the  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed, what  they  were." 

"  Well,  Franz,"  I  remarked,  "  at 
this  rate  we  will  get  up  a  romance 
of  some  interest  Think  of  some- 
thing else." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Betschen,  notic- 
ing my  incredulity,  and  coming  to 
Franz's  aid,  "  you  would  not  doubt 
if  you  had  seen  what  I  saw  in  this 
room  that  very  night  Here  lay 
Mr.  Maxwell.  There  stood  Mr. 
Winther,  wkh  his  coat  sleeve 
burnt  oflf;  and  here  was  the  table 
with  the  hand,  the  pale,  shrivelled 
hand  lying  upon  it" 
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**  Oh,  Betschen  !  Betscben  !  you  concealed  in  his  handkerchief  and 
frighten  me.  I  will  never  be  able  restinor  upon  the  little  secretary.  I 
to  sleep  up  here  ;  as  far  back  as  I  thought  he  was  weepinjr,  yet  I  de- 
can  re<*ollect,  I  have  been  afraid  of  Hvered  the  Doctor's  answer.      He 


ghosts." 

*'  It  was  no  ghost,  sir  "  exclaimed 
Franz,  "  it  was  the  Devil." 

*' Worse  and  worse,  Franz! 
Ghosts  are  harmless,  but 


did  not  move,  and  I  became 
alarmed.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine 
and  then  I  knew  that  he  was  dead. 
Oh,  it  goes  to  ray  heart  to  think^ 
that  he  died  here  all  alone,  with 
"  Ah,  you  need   not  be  afraid,   nobody  to  hold  his  head,  to  clasp 

sir,"  he  replied,  "  nothing  strange    his  hand." 

has  occurred  here  since ."  The  poor  girl  wept  freely,  and 


I  interrupted   him,  by  pointing   then  continued  : 


to  the  square  opening  in  the  ceil- 
ing above  the  corridor. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  the  little 
adventure  we  have  just  met  with, 
out  there?  Can  you  give  me  no 
aid  in  solving  the  mystery  ?  What 
produced  that  strange  sound  ?" 

"Lord  protect  me!  Sir,  how 
should  I  know  ?" 

'*  You  said  there  was  a  voice 
heard?  Did  no  one  describe  the 
intonation?" 

"  No,  sir." 

*•  And  the  jar,  you  say ." 

*'0h,  let  us  not  speak  any  more 
about  it  now,"  ex<*.laimed  Betschen, 
"  I  will  relate  all  I  know  hereafter. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  about  these 
things.  Surely  there  could  not 
have  been  any  crime,  in  which 
Mr.  Maxwell  was  engaged  !  No, 
no,  he  was  too  good  a  man  for 
that."  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  continued.  "  He  was  ray 
good  genius.  I  nursed  him  through 
all  his  sickness  to  the  very  last. 
That  afternoon  when  he  died,  I 
had  left  on  an  errand  to  Dr.  Bis- 
chofF.  I  know  I  was  not  absent 
longer  than  half  an  hour.  When 
I  re-entered  the  room, he  was  sitting 
in  that  chair.  His  left  arm  was 
hanging  down,  and  swinging  to 
and  fro;    while  he  had  his  face 


"  I  have  his  trunk,  which  I  will 
place  in  your  possession  to  morrow, 
as  you  are  his  countryman.  It 
contains,  among  other  thingra,  a 
curious  Silhouette — curious  in  thia» 
that  it  is  wrought  with  black  flosa 
upon  white  canvass.  It  is  encased 
in  gold,  and  has  a  massive  gold 
chain  attached  to  it  As  to  his 
money,"  here  Betschen 's  lip  quiv- 
ered, "as  to  his  .money,  sir,  he 
willed  it  all  to  rae,  six  thousand 
guldens,  to  buy  rae  a  farm  when  I 
get  married  ;  but  I  never  will — ^I 
— I — never  will — no,  I  nev .** 

Here  Franz  chimed  in  with  a 
sympathetic  howl,  of  such  depth 
and  feeling,  that  I  took  the  honest 
fellow's  arm,  and  told  him  I  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  Einhorn. 

The  next  day  I  took  possession 
of  my  new  lodgings.  As  it  was 
growing  cold,  I  asked  Betschen  to 
make  rae  a  fire.  She  opened  the 
stove  for  that  purpose,  and  a  roll 
of  raanuscript  fell  out  upon  the 
floor.  I  picked  it  up,  and,  when  I 
was  alone,  read,  with  feelings  I  am 
unable  to  describe,  what  I  here 
present  to  the  public,  under  tlie 
same  thrilling  title,  that  made  me 
pause  before  I  could  read  beyond 
it — 7HK  Voice,  the  Hand,  akd 
THE  Silhouette. 


To  be  continued. 
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"Do  you  believe  in  dreams?" 
she  asked. 

It  was  a  bright  youthful  face, 
gleaminpr  with  a  sunny  smile  and 
the  voice  was  sweet  and  happy. 
H»ir  eyes,  glanced  up  earnestly  to 
meet  the  answer  from  the  person 
to  whom  she  spoke.  This  person 
¥7a9  a  grave,  elderly  man  of  thought- 
ful brow,  with  lines  of  care  mark- 
iDp:  no  common  countenance. 

**  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ? — 
do  you  think  they  mean  anything? 
Are  they  intended  to  convey  in- 
struction, counsel,  warninor?" 

"  Have  you  had  a  dream  that 
impresses  you  ? "  was  the  question- 
ing reply. 
-Yes." 
**  Tell  me  it" 

"Oh,  there  is  not  much  to  tell ; 
anybody  may  have  such  a  dream 
twenty  times,  only — this  one  seems 
to  hang  by  me  somehow,  and  I 
don^t  forget  it,  simple  as  it  is." 
"I  am  listening  for  it." 
"  Well,  don't  laugh  at  me  for 
repeating  such  a  trifle,  or  dwelling 
on  it  I  dreamed  that  I  was  tra- 
velling somewhere,  with  some  de- 
finite object  I  suppose,  but  my  sense 
did  not  tell  where.  The  carriage 
in  which  I  was  seated  was  drawn 
by  two  fine  horses.  My  compan- 
ions were  variable,  sometimes  it 
was  one  party, sometimes  another— 
always  the  coach  was  full,  and  al- 
ways gayly  filled.  The  road  was 
smooth  enough  at  first,  broad  and 
level,  fine  trees  bordered  it,  a 
light  breeze  I  remember  waved  my 
curls,  and  we  chatted  and  laughed, 
and  everybody  was  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  me — they  listened  to  me 
and  applauded  all  I  said,  and  no 
matter  who  came  or  who  went, 
they  made  me  feel  and'  see  that  I 
was  the   morning  spirit  and  the 


charm  of  that  "  goodlie  companie." 
You  know  in  dreams  that  time 
is  not  certain — you  can't  mark 
it  How  long  my  journey  lasted 
in  this  happy  fashion  I  cannot  tell, 
but  gradually  our  path  narrowed, 
and  several  jolts  showed  that  the 
ground  was  no  longer  like  that  we 
had  already  traversed.  The  beau- 
tiful trees  were  gone — the  wind 
blew  chill,  and  the  blue  sky  deep- 
ened and  darkened  :  I  saw  clouds 
scudding  low  and  threatening  close 
over  our  heads,  and  once  I  heard 
the  muttered  peal,  following  the 
forked  lightning— are  you  laugh- 
ing at  me?" 

**  No — why  should  you  think 
so  ?     Go  on." 

I  see  now  the  abrupt  shelving 
banks,  which  on  either  sirle  of  the 
road  broke  close  beside  the  ruts  of 
my  carriage  wheels.  Down,  down 
they  went,  farther  than  my  eye 
could  reach,  and  I  ceased  to  laugh 
and  jest,  except  by  rare  fits  of  mer- 
rimen( — forced,  anxious  and  unreal. 
My  companions  looked  less  often 
at  me,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
preoccupied,  whispering,  and  care- 
less of  my  remarks.  The  horses 
steadily  kept  their  way,  but  sudden- 
ly we  halted — just  at  their  pausing 
hoofs,  just  beneath  their  quivering 
nostrils,  yawned  a  great,  dark,  wide 
chasm — no  farther  progress  there. 
*  Is  there  room  to  turn?' I  asked 
the  coachman.  How  distinctly  I 
see  his  black,  frightened  face.  Yes, 
there  was,  just  at  the  iefl,  and  turn 
he  did,  grazing  the  extremest  edge 
of  the  precipice,  and  hearing  the 
rushing  roar  of  a  mighty  river, 
which  ran  deep  and  strong,  black 
and  terrible — foaming,  tossing,  de- 
vouring." 

"  *  Where  now  ? '  asked  the  dri- 
ver; *  Back  as  we  came?'    And  I 
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remember-— foolish  I  am  to  say  I 
remember y  but  it  is  all  so  real — ^I 
remember  the  eager  way  I  strained 
my  gaze  ahead,  hoping  to  retrace 
the  firm  and  easy  pam  which  had 
led  me  to  this  frightful  danger." 

"And  did  you r' 

"  No  —  there  was  but  space 
enough  to  turn  the  carriage,  to  go 
some  fiflty  yards,  and  then,  tranquil, 
calm,  deep  and  impassible  lay  a 
broad  expanse  of  waters,  filling  up 
the  road  we  had  come.  It  was  not 
dark  and  hideous  like  the  other 
stream.  Their  waters  met,  but  did 
not  mingle — that  was  turbid,  fierce 
and  frightful — this  was  sweet  and 
rippling.  T  could  dimly  see  the 
sunshine  far  off"  across— while  I 
stood  helpless  on  this  bank,  night 
near  at  hand,  cold,  spiritless,  weary. 
I  sat  down  and  waited.  The  horses 
snorted  and  trembled — how  dis- 
tinctly I  see  the  uneasy  musc^les 
wnder  their  sleek  skins,  quivering 
as  they  shook  their  heads  impa- 
tiently. They  were  beautiful,  strong 
and  serviceable  animals ;  they  were 
mine,  I  could  use  them  as  I  pleas- 
ed, but  even  to  sacrifice  them,  could 
not  help  me  now.  I  sounded  the 
depths  of  that  bkie  water  with  a 
withered  branch,  the  mighty  cur- 
rent, unsuspectingly  lurking  be- 
neath the  gurgling  wave,  swept  the 
broken  fragments  from  my  hand, 
and  I  watched  them  disappear.  I 
wept  long  and  bitterly — years  of 
agony  were  concentrated  in  three 
fleeting,  unreal  momenta.'' 

Tears  started  to  the  speaker's 
eyes — she  brushed  them  away,  and 
repeated  again,  "don't  laugh  at 
me." 

Her  listener  gravely  shook  his 
head,  and  follow^  with  kind  inter- 
est the  progress  of  her  "foolish 
dream." 

"  Did  not  your  companions  com- 
fort you  and  cheer  you  ? " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  They  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  we  reached  the 


great  gulf-^ou  kcrow  how  things 
fade  in  dreams,  vamah  without  ex- 
citing surprise,  in  sleep.  From  the 
moment  that  danger  menaced  me, 
I  was  quite  alone — these  admiring 
friends  I  never  saw  again— it  was 
this  that  made  noe  so  despairing, 
I  buried  my  weary  head  in  niy 
weary  hands,  and  there,  crouched 
upon  the  bare  and  arid  ground,  I 
listened  to  the  tumultuous  throb- 
bing, of  noy  sad  heart,  the  even 
dash  of  the  calm  waters  upon  the 
shore  beside  me,  and  the  distant, 
thundering,  angry  rush  of  the  wild 
river,  which  went  leaping,  growl- 
ing, destroying^  through  the  black 
passage  it  had  made  for  itself^ — 
Strange  to  say,  I  thought  eftener 
of  a  mad  plunge  ii^  that  croei 
stream  than  trying  to  ford  the  calm 
one.  I  wonder  how  long  this  last- 
ed. Inaction  1  could  sot  endure — 
I  must  be  "  up  and  doing  "  Better 
to  die  at  once  than  sit  crooning  on 
this  bank,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
gradually  the  gentle  wiwe  drew 
nearer  on  the  one  side,  Jap- 
p'ng  stealthily  up,  while  the  noise 
of  the  far  off  water  came  more- 
distinctly,  and  through  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  a  lurid  gleam  ef 
li^tning  flashed,  and  showed  the 
advancing  torrent.  Oh,  it  was 
fearful  I  and  a  city  with  its  glanc- 
ing lights,  where  were  hope  and 
safety,  now  and  agaid  rose  from 
the  imst  beyond  the  calm  waiters, 
and  took  the  place-  of  the  sunshine, 
that  had  faintly  before  been  seen. 
Suddenly,  to  my  despair,  came  a 
visitor.  Like  a  speck,  a  tiny  boat^ 
—of  course  it  waa  a  boat — ^lay  be- 
fore me,  dancing  upon  the  rippling 
waters.  I  stretched  out  my  arms, 
1  raised  my  voice,  I  implored  that 
boat ;  how  I  watched,  and  hoped, 
doubted  and  feared.  Would  it 
drift  near  me  ?  It  did ;  but  there 
was  a  man  in  it,  and  he  looked 
stern,  hard,  unfeeling.  *  Will  you 
save  us — ^take  us  in — Hiy  servant — 
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my  poor  irigBtened  horaefr— this 
carriage?'  Yon  see  it  was  a 
dream,  and  I  expecte^l  all  these  to 
g^et  into  a  little  frail  bar](,  about 
six  feet  long.  *•  I  eannot,  and  I 
will  not,'  anwvered  the  man,  *I 
take  yen  on  one  condition  only — 
everything  you  own  you  shall  give 
to  me ;  else,  certain  death.  Listen, 
took  V  The  strip  of  land  on  which 
1  stood,  was  fiot  a  foot  wide,  and 
dark,  near  and  overwhelming  the 

freat  torrent  now  dashed  upon?  my 
orses'  hoofe,  deafening  me  with  its 
mighty  roar.  *lfeces»ity  knows 
no  law' — the  trite  sentence  was 
like  the  blast  of  a  trnmpet,  clear, 
ft^sh,  convincing.  I  bowed  my 
head,  put  out  my  haiid.-  I  can 
ibel  the  rocking  of  the  little  boat, 
ka  damp,  sharp  gunwale,  it  smelt 
Ske  a  coffin,  and  fiery  ashes  not 
yet  die*!  out,  soaked  up  the  mois- 
WVe  which  oozed  through  the  ill- 
joined  planks.  The  river,  so  fair 
and  calm  to  look  upon,  proved  no- 
gentle  stream,  when  once  embark- 
ed upon  its  bosom%  I  saw  ugly 
^ings  peering  at  me,  my  fingers 
streamed  with  blood,  as  tossed  by 
the  motion  of  the  bark,  I  tried  to 
steady  myself  by  seizing  the  gun- 
wale; noisome  vapors  crept  up 
from  the  wavelets,  as  they  ]i(;ked 
tlie  sides,  and  the  bright  city  faded 
and  faded,  and  seemed  no  nearer. 
I  was  saved,  but  very  sad.  I 
thought  of  all  I  had  left  behind 
me,  perhaps  to  perish,  of  course  to* 
perish.  What  was  I  to  do,  in  this 
strange  city,  alone,  friendless,  with- 
out money  and  without  protection — 
better  to  have  died  on  that  strange^ 
shore,  and  then,  i  thought,  perhape 
this  is  death,  a  waste  of  waters,  and 
then  the  judgment,  and  then — ami 
then— floating  on,  and  on,  vaguely, 
tliere  came  a  rushing  sound  which 
covered  all  things,  filled  all  things, 
and  I  awoke." 

A  pause  followed.     "What  a 
foolish  dream,  is*  it  not  f    and  to 


haunt  me  as  it  doe6,'^she  resumed 
timidly,  *'  da  you  auite  despise  me; 
for  my  absurdity  ? '' 

"Despise  you,  dear  child,  cer- 
tainly not  I  you  are  imaginative- 
and  nervous.  Go  and  dance  now^ 
To-morrow  I  will  speak  to  you^ 
There  stands  a  gentleman,  impa- 
tiently  waiting  for  us  to  end  o\xv\ 
long  conversation*  f  resign  Mrs- 
Sheldon,  sir,  into  pl^asanter  care,*^ 
and  Mr.  Hargrave  bowed,  with  » 
kind  granp  of  her  extended  hand,. 

to*  the  lady  and  left  them. 
%         %        ft        m        * 

Ten  months  after,  at  his  bache^ 
lor  breakfast,  Mr.  Hargrave  read 
from-  the  morning's  paper : 

Archibald  Sheldon  ^-Bm].,  having: 

made  an  aaaignment  of  his  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  vX\  baring  claims- 
against  him,  are  requested  to  meet  on 
Tuesday^  20th  inat.^  for  the  purpose  of 
settling,  the  same,  at  the  office  of 

Hard  &  Strong, 
AUotney  at  Law.- 

Mr.  Bargrave    laid    down   the 

sheet  with  a  sigh, "  Poor  child  1  the 

"^oad  has  begun  to  narrow." 
«^         »  •  4c  * 

The  following  winter,  Mr.  Har- 
grave stood  in  the  same  ball  room^ 
where  ten  months  before,  the  pret- 
ty, sparkling  belle  had  related  U> 
him>  her  simple  dreansL  He  missed 
the  bright  eyes,  the  saucy  laugh, 
the  beautiful  figure  whirling  li^^ 
ly  through  the  dance; 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Sheldon?"  he- 
asked*  his  hostess. 

"  Ah,  yes,  poor  Mrs^  Sheldon  i 
why  I  did  not  invite  her  to-night  Of 
course  I  would  not  leave'  her  out  at 
a  ball,  but  this  is  only  a  smalls 
party." 

"I  see  her  aunt  and  her  sister' 
here?" 

"Of  course." 

"Bid  they  know  that  Mrs.  Shel- 
don is  not  asked?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  lady 
rather  impatiently^ 
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"  May  I  enquire,  why  you  omit- 
ted Mrs.  Sheldon  ?"  Mr.  Hargrave 
said  so  politely,  that  the  tone  ex- 
cuse<l  the  demand. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  exactly; 
you  see  she  has  been  a  great  deal 
talked  about,  and  now,  since  Au- 
bry's  failure,  they  must  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  their  place  in  society 
— and,  in  fact,  I  don't  know — her 
day  is  passing  somehow, — and, — 
really,  Mr.  Hargrave,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  there  is  some  one  just 
entering." 

"  And  this  is  a  woman,  whom 
Lucy  Sheldon  loved  and  has  been 
kind  to,  for  years.  Poor  child,  tRTe 
clouds  are  scudding  low  and  threat- 
ening, the  wind  blows  <;hill,  and  I 
hear  the  muttered  peal,  following 
the  forked  flash." 

«r  «  %  «  «  4e 

**  Good  evening,  dear  Mrs.  Shel- 
don." 

Lucy  looked  up  and  dropped 
her  book,  giving  her  hand  warmly 
to  the  visitor.  She  was  paler  and 
thinner  than  the  bright  Mrs.  Shel- 
don of  former  days,  and  there  was 
sorrow  and  disappointment  stamp- 
ed upon  the  sunny  face  in  unmis- 
takable marks. 

Mr.  Hargrave  began  a  gay  con- 
versation, gay  for  him,  but  every 
lively  sally  brought  only  a  transient 
gleam  to  the  eyes,  once  so  brilliant, 
awoke  but  a  faint  smile  upon  the 
expressive  lips,  once  wrcaihing  so 
merrily.  To  every  question  of, 
"  have  you  heard  this  ?"  "  have  you 
seen  that  person  ?"  **  have  you  read 
such  a  book  ?"  came  a  negative 
shake  of  the  head.  It  seemed  al- 
most cruel  to  prolong  the  cate- 
chism, in  fact  Mrs.  Sheldon  said, 


in  a  painful  effort  to  keep  down  her 
emotion : 

*'  I  am  not  gay  enough  now,  to 
hear  these  things  or  know  these 
people.  The  tide  has  left  me,  my 
old  friend ;  I  read  this  sort  of  book, 
and  I  try  to  get  along  with  life." 

She  held  up  the  volume,  it  was  a 
drear}^  desponding  work  on  reli- 
gion, giving  the  gloomiest  picture 
of  a  godly  life. 

Mr.  Uargrave  was  not  what  is 
called  a  pious  man,  he  only  conld 
**  pshaw  !"  at  her  studies,  beg  her 
to  read  something  "  less  Metkodis- 
<fc,"  and  try  to  cheer  her  with  the 
assurance  that  if  she  were  cheerful, 
her  life  would  be  bright  enough 
still. 

But  he  sadly  walked  from  the 
home,  with  grave  and  anxious  brow. 
*'  Poor  child  !  the  horses'  heads  are 
turned,  she  sits  alone  upon  the  nar- 
row bank,  watching  the  calm  wa- 
ters, stealthily  advancing  upon  the 
one  side,  the  mighty,  dark,  resist- 
less flood  sweeping  up  in  front 
Her  weary  head  is  burierl  in  her 
weary  hands,  an<l  she  listens  to  the 
tumultuous  throbbings  of  her  sad 
and  wounded  heart." 

"  The  relatives,  friends,  and  acqiiaiDtan- 
cesofMr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Sheldon 
are  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  Bcrviccs 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Sheldon,  at  St.  James' 
Church,  this  morning,  at  10  o'clock, 
without  further  invitation." 

'*Poor  child  1"  murmured  Mr. 
Hargrave,  with  moistened  eyes. 
*•  Slie  has  entered  the  little  boat,  it 
is  six  feet  long,  and  smells  like  a 
coffin,  she  floating  vaguely  on,  tor- 
tured and  miserable,  or  "  is  that 
wounde<l  heart  at  rest  at  last  ?  Who 
first  said  false  as  dreams?" 
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t>i^  you  ever,  reader,  turn  your  back 
upon  ciTiiisatioD,  and  lead  for  a  time  the 
free  life  of  a  aava^  in  the  great  woods, 
tor  on  the  bonndlefifl  prairies  of  the 
Westf  If  yon  have,  and  fate  confines 
you  to  the  stifling  streets,  and  stale  ron* 
tme  of  a  professional  career  in  the  city, 
do  yoa  not  often  revert  with  melancholy 
aatisfaction,  with  impatient  regret  to 
tiiat  month  of  hilarioas  activity,  and 
reckless  adventare  **  beyond  the  fron* 
tier,**  so  delicious  in  its  utter  freedom 
«nd  abandonment,  independent  of  tight 
coats  and  excraciating  boots,  of  frigid 
^nner  parties,  and  implacable  duns? 
In  your  wretched  attic,  or  pent>up  office 
in  the  fifth  story,  surrounded  by  devils 
(printers')  roaring  for  "  more  copy,"  or 
insinuating  dirty  **  proof"  under  your 
nose,  the  memory  of  the  grand  old  for- 
est—impenetrable^  m^jestic-^ 

**  Whose   herded    trees  commune,   and 

have  deep  thoughts, 
A  secret  they  assemble  to  discuss^ 
While  the  sun  drops  behind  their  trunks 

that  glare 
Like  grates  of  hell  "— 

Or  of  the  whirlwind  gallop,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  on  the  prairie,  brightens 
for  a  moment  the  dull  air  about  you, 
and  fills  your  narrow  sanctum  with  the 
waving  of  green  leaves^  and  the  music 
of  waters^  How  stupendous  the  con- 
trast between  your  precious  "  civiliia- 
tion,"  and  the  genial  life  of  the  wilds  J 
But  fully  to  experience  this,  one  must  be 
suddenly  harried  from  solitude  to  socie- 
ty, from  the  isolation  of  the  Hunter's 
Gamp  to  the  bastle  of  some  crowded 
metropolis.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Fisis^ 
tratas  Caxton-— returned  from  Australia 
to  London,  describes  this  sensation  ex- 
actly. "  I  am  ashamed,"  he  says,  **  to 
have  so  much  health  and  strength,  when 
I  look  on  these  slim  forms,  stooping 
backa,  and  pale  fiices.  I  pick  my  way 
through  the  crowd  with  the  merciful 
timidity  ot  a  good  natured  giant.  I  am 
afraid  of  jostling  against  a  man,  for  fear 
the  collision  should  kill  him.  I  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  thread-paper  clerk,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  I  am  not  run  over  by  the 
omnibuses^  I  feel  as  if  /  artild  run  oter 
them.^^  It  is  precisely  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  that  one  is  prepared 
to  judge,  by  more  rigid  and  plulosophi* 
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cal  standards  than  usually  prevail,  the 
true  value  of  a  conventional  life.  Abuses 
and  affectations,  scarcely  noticed  before, 
now  seem  to  you  monstrous.  Every- 
thing is  strange,  artificial,  and  oppre»- 
sive.  The  blind  beggar  moving  on  the 
side-walk  affects  you  as  a  personal  grief^ 
the  newsboys,  busting  round  you  like 
bees,  are  inexpressibly  irritating;  all 
faces  wear  a  smirk  of  hypocrisy,  and 
everybody  seems  bent  upon  swindling 
everybody  else.  You  are  more  alone,  an 
atom  in  this  struggling  sea  of  human  ex» 
istence,  than  ever  you  were  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  hut  of  the  **  extremest 
squatter."  You  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  your  fellow  creatures  with  con* 
tempt.  Their  motions  are  so  angular, 
their  voices  so  feeble,  their  faces  so  . 
sharp.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  man 
laugh  heartily — ^with  all  his  lungs  and 
soul  in  the  midst  of  a  great  thorough^ 
fare  7  We  venture  to  say,  never.  Such 
an  indulgence  would  be  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  things.  Money-making 
is  too  serious  an  occupation  to  admit  m 
frivolity.  Convulsive  rush  and  hurry, 
desperate  speculation,  feverish  anxiety 
to  overreach  the  world,  and  win  the  re» 
putation  of  a  ^  goodly  balance  at  your 
banker's  "—shattered  nerves— attenuat- 
ed frames-^paraly SIS— these  make  up 
one-half  of  the  lives  in  cities.  What  a 
different  picture  presents  itself  as  you 
turn  your  eyes  westward,  where,  happi- 
ly, the  tide  of  empire  has  not  yet  rolled. 
A  prairie  at  dawn— it  is  deep  in  the 
spring;  the  billowy  grass  surges  towards 
the  horizon.  You  stand  at  the  door  of 
your  tent,  in  genial  communion  with  Na- 
ture. There  is  a  faint  breeze  from  the 
North-^too  faint  to  disturb  the  unspeak- 
able solitude.  Slowly  above  the  clear 
line  in  the  Bast  the  sun  rises  "  like  a 
stately  Benediction,"  and  you  are  enabled 
to  appreciate— «s  no  mere  denizen  o( 
cities  ever  could— ^e  mi^estac  simplici* 
ty  of  Bayard  Tayk>r^s  **  Desert  Hymn  ta 
the  Sun.*' 

*'  Under  the  arches  of  the  morning  sky, 
Save  in  one  heart  there  beau  no  life  of 
man, 

•        •         •        ♦        •         <» 

A  silence  as  before  Creation  broods 
Sublimely  o'er  the  mighty  solitudes-^- 
A  silence  as  if  God  in  Heaven  were  still) 
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And  meditating^  some  new  wonder,  Eerth 

▲nd  air  the  solemn  portent  own,  and 
thrill 

With  awful  prescience  of  the  coming 
birth, 

And  Night  withdrawsf  send  on  their  sil- 
ver can 

Wheel  to  remotest  space  the  trembling 
Ckars. 

See!  an  increasing  brightness,  brdbd 
and  fleet. 

Breaks  on  the  morning  in  a  rosy  flood, 

As  if  He  smiled  to  see  His  work  com- 
plete. 

And  rested  from  it,  and  pronounced  it 
good. 

The  waste  lies  still,  and  every  wind  is 
furled. 

The  Sun  comes  up,  and  looks  v^n  the 
world. 

Half  an  horn*  after  sunrise r  having  par- 
taken of  cofiee  and  an  exquisite  "  broil," 
you  find  yourself  scouring  the  great 
plain,  in  company  with  gay  friends,  an 
unerring  rifle,  send  enthusiastic  thoughts 
*  of  sport.  If  by  good  luck  your  dreams 
are  realised,  and  you  meet  the  buffido, 
then  mark  that  day  with  white  chalk, 
and  refer  to  ft  as  a  period  daring  which 
you  have  really  lived. 

Reader,  if  you  are  miserable,  and  bil- 
ious, and  overlabored,  if  yon  are  simp- 
ly ennuy^i  if  you  have  been  crossed  in 
love  by  some  pale  cheeked  damsel,  and 
are  therefore  in  despair,  or  if  worse 
than  all,  that  incarnation  of  horrors — a 
relentless  Dun—- has  opened  upon  you 
with  bis  bloodhound  pertinacity  of  pur- 
suit, shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet 
against  the  city  and  its  abominations, 
purchase  a  horse  with  good  wind  and 
bottom,  take  a  last  look  at  odorous  al- 
leys, and  smoky  factories,  and  the  poor 
derils  on  'Change,  and  then,  **  West- 
ward Ho  !  /  with  a  cheerful  spirit. 


The  following  powerful  description  of 
the  various  forms  of  wretchedness,  and 
imbecility  which  present  themselves  in 
one  of  the  crowded  Pauper  Honaes  of 
England  (there  is  a  terrible,  mucking 
sarcasm*  in  the  vrard  Home  as  applied  to 
such  m  place)-  is  taken  from  the  **  Onyx 
Kugf"  hy  John  SterUng. 

Musgrave  is  a  kind  hearted,  but  ra« 
ther  dUlitUnUe  clergyman : 

"  After  another  (iay  or  two,  he  visited 
die  poov  house,  where  he  found  a  motley 
collection  of  young  and  old,  all  more  or 
less  in  some  perverse  or  unhealthy  state. 
Old  age  in  all  varieties  of  feeble,  fret- 
ful imbecility-— diseases  of  many  and 
Hopeless-  kinde,  palsy,  deafness,  dumb* 


aess,  bKndness,  idioejN-^e  mkhiied,  the 
utcered,  the  bed-riddeo,  the  defomedf 
the  doting-— orphans  whom-  Icwe  haJ 
never  approached— ^dows,  from  whon 
it  had  for  ever  fled  away-— the  brokea 
in  fortime,  once  rich— the  loathsome, 
once  beautiful— the  relics  of  our  humaa 
life,  still  invested  with  ghastly  btnmv 
semblances— «11  wombat  and  sepdcfanl 
shadows  of  what  once 


stunted  and  despised  modee  of  yosng 
existence— all  these  were  here,  «nd  each 
a  melancholy  portion  of  a  htdecnts  whale. 
The  old  and  iafitncile  were  mixed  to- 
gether ;  but  the  aged  ntceived  bo  dace* 
01M  reverence,  and  the  children  were  re- 
garded widi  no  tender  watchfclaess. 
There  was  a  certala  dull  tranquility  < 
forced  by  power,  a  chill  orderly  ( 
ciency  of  physical  necessariea  provided 
by  routine,  a  discipline  and  economy  di- 
rected to  no  higher  than  an  outward  eady 
and  animated  by  no  afiection.  The 
whole  was  an  image  of  evil  of  all  kinds, 
compressed  indeed,  and  ^aea  and  be- 
numbed by  mere  saperflcial  pressure, 
only  leaving  the  consciousness  of  unrest 
and  pafai,  but  ready,  had  the  weight  beea 
removed,  and  the  machineiy  fur  a  mo- 
ment relaxed,  to  burst  out  in  exploskms 
of  rage,  hatred,  horror,  stnd  despair.—' 
Here  sat  an  old  man,  once  a  wealthy 
farmer,  whom  drunkenness  had  made  a 
pauper,  and  whose  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, had  been  betrayed  by  poverty  into 
fatal  corruption,  and  had  died  an  oat- 
east.  He  looked  downward  with  dim^ 
inflamed  eyes,  still  occupied  by  the  ri** 
ion  of  an  intoxicating  draught,  which  be 
could  no  longer  procure.  There  the 
widow  of  a  shopkeeper,  whom  her  fierce 
passions  and  self-will  had  goaded  to  the 
grave,  set  in  sullen  dignity,  dreased  with 
some  pretension  to  superior  refinement 
and  brooding  on  the  injustice  of  the  &te 
which  confined  her  to  such  society.—' 
Scoffs  and  fury,  when  she  happened  to 
speak,  were  the  burden  of  all  her  lan- 
guage. She  had  hoarded  a  single  pound 
for  twenty  years  to  purchase  a  hand* 
somer  funeral  and  better  attendance  than 
were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.  Among  those  about  her  were 
the  drudges  who  had  toiled  as  the  wives 
of  laborers  now  dead,  and  the  men 
whose  choicest  recollections  were  of 
years  long  gone  by^  when  they  enjoyed 
the  night  of  poaching  and  the  ale-house 
riot.  There  was  the  cobbler,  disabled 
with  incurable  headache,  and  half-cnsed 
by  ill-health  and  finnaticismr  whose  sense 
of  the  woful  present  was  evenr  now  and 
then  brightened  by  a  flashing  «lream  of  a 
golden  and  vermillion  New  Jerusalem, 
and   by  the  assuraaee  of  hie  own  im' 
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meararable  •piritoal  sttperiority  Co  those 
irho  had  ever  been  at  school ;  for  he  was 
a  self-caught  theologian ,  and  was  even 
inii^enions  in  his  absnrdity.  Beside  him 
sat  the  soldier,  with  one  leg  and  one  arm, 
whose  gayest  phantasms  were  of  the. 
town  he  once  helped  to  sack,  and  of  un- 
stinted brandy.  Children,  moping  over 
•onae  cankered  attempt  at  glee  and  hap- 
py sport,  slunk  in  eomers,  and  maae 
their  presence  known  chiefly  by  an  oc- 
casional quarrel  and  shriek.  One  wo- 
man uf  seventy,  who  had  appeared  since 
ten  years  old  destitute  of  every  faculty 
but  the  purely  animal  ones,  now,  at  last, 
while  the  clergyman  was  reading  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Scriptures,  suddenly  woke  up 
at  the  names  ot  &uth  and  Naomi,  and 
began  to  mutter,  in  language  which  she 
had  not  used  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, an  account  of  the  last  gleaning  in 
which  she  had  shared  as  a  child  with 
her  mother.  She  died  before  she  could 
be  carried  into  another  room.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  this  strange  and  dis- 
ordered society,  some  members  of  it 
appeared  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness  of 
wtuch  their  poor  mutilated  natures  were 
now  capable;  and  some  eyes  of  the 
lighter  and  more  joyous  temperamenu 
twinkled  with  unquenchable  good-humor. 
In  this  dreaiy  confusion,  where  it 
seemed  that  Orpheus  might  have  sung, 
and  Moses  have  legislated,  in  vain,  the 
benevolence  and  faith  of  Musgrave  glanc- 
ed by  and  vanished  without  a  trace.  One 
glow-worm  under  the  coal-black  vbult  of 
night,  a  single  candle  in  the  largest, 
deepest  mine,  is  not  more  ineffectual.— 
Some,  .indeed,  from  his  soft  and  delicate 
mioistradons,  derived  a  purblind  sense  uf 
something  like  good-will  towards  them 
existing  somewhere :  and  even  this  was 
a  blessing.  But  he  felt  himself  a  wander- 
er into  a  region  which  he  did  not  uodei^ 
stand,  and  where  he  had  no  hope  of  ever 
finding  a  solid  resting  place  for  his  foot. 
The  butterfly  among  the  rocks  of  Cau- 
casus might  as  well  have  dreamt  of 
sweeping  down,  before  its  silken  wings, 
the  crag  on  which  the  Titan  groaned  in 


There  is  a  species  of  egi^itm  which  is 
defined  with  great  acuteness  by  Cole- 
ridge in  the  prefitce  to  an  edition  of  his 
SomiuU,  Th^  extract  we  present  below 
is  valuable  not  only  for  its  philosophic 
troth,  but  as  a  statement  of  one  of  the 
chamcteristic  charms  of  the  iSfofiiie^  It 
excuses  the  subjective  tone  usually  adopt- 
ed in  these  brief  poems,  and  incidental- 
ly vindicates  the  Sonneteer  from  the 
charge  of  conceit: 

"  Egotism  is  to  be  censured  then  only 


when  it  ofiends  against  time  and  place, 
as  in  a  history  or  epic  poem.  To  cen- 
sure it  in  a  monody  or  sonnet  is  almost 
as  absurd  as  to  dislike  a  circle  for  being 
round.  Why  then  write  sonnets  or  mo- 
nodies 7  Because  they  give  me  pleasure 
when  nothing  else  could.  After  the  more 
violent  emotions  of  sorrow,  the  mind 
demands  amusement,  and  can  find  it  in 
employment  alone;  but,  full  of  its  late 
sufferings,  it  can  endure  no  employment 
not  in  some  measure  connected  with 
them.  Forcibly  to  turn  away  our  atten- 
tion to  general  subjects  is  a  painful  and 
most  often  an  unavailing  effort.  The 
communicativeness  of  our  nature  leads 
us  to  describe  our  own  sorrows ;  in  the 
endeavor  to  describe  them,  intellectual 
activity  is  excited,  and  from  intellectual 
activity  there  results  a  pleasure,  which 
is  gradually  associated  and  mingles  as  a 
corrective  with  the  painful  subject  of  the 
description.  "  True,''  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, "  but  how  are  the  public  interested 
in  your  sorrows  or  your  descriptions  7  " 
We  are  forever  attributing  personal  uni- 
ties to  imaglnaiy  aggregates.  What  is 
the  public  but  a  term  for  a  number  of 
scattered  individuals  7  of  whom  as  many 
will  be  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as 
have  experienced  the  same,  or  similar. 

Holy  be  the  lay 
Which  mourning  soothes  the  mourner  on 
his  way. 
If  I  could  judge  of  others  by  myself,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  aflirm,  that  the 
most  interesting  passages  are  those  in 
which  the  author  aevelopes  his  own  feel- 
ings. The  sweet  voice  of  Cona  never 
sounds  so  sweetly  as  when  it  speaks  of 
itself;  and  I  should  almost  suspect  that 
man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who  could 
read  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
without  peculiar  emotion.  By  a  law  of 
our  nature  he  who  labors  under  a  strong 
feeling,  is  impelled  to  seek  for  sympa- 
thy ;  but  a  poet's  feelings  are  all  strong. 
'Quicquid  amet  valde  amat.*  Aken- 
side  therefore  speaks  with  philosophical 
accuracy  when  m>  classes  Love  and  Poe- 
try as  producing  the  same  effects." 


We  think  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  the  female  mind  to  engage  itself  in 
the  assortment  and  selection  of  small 
wares.  Ladies,  as  a  class,  are  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  shopping,  Next  to  balls 
among  the  gay  ana  soceities  for  sewing 
and  philanthropy,  among  the  pious,  the 
mortal  annoyance  of  unfortunate  clerks, 
holds  the  highest  place  in  the  list  of  fe- 
male enjoyments.  We  had  once  the  curi- 
osity to  accompany  a  fair  acquaintance 
upon  one  of  her  daUy  expeditions  to  King- 
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street.  We  shall  never  forget  it.  It 
was  an  epoch  in  our  life,  replete  with 
strange  revelations,  conceming  the  inde* 
fatigable  perseverance  of  woman  and  the 
despairing  patience  of  man.  First,  we 
went  to  a  jeweller's.  Our  companion 
desired  to  purchase  a  locket,  and  deem- 
ed it  necessary  for  the  selection  of  a 
good  one,  that  the  shopman  should  pro- 
duce every  case,  from  every  nook  and 
drawer  in  the  establifihment.  He  did  so, 
but  she  was  not  satisfied,  and  after  an 
examination  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  quit- 
ted  the  store  in  disgust.  Secondly,  we 
besieged  a  hatter's.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  models  lying  on  the  counter, 
and  hanging  gracefully  in  the  windows— 
but  they  did  not  suit  our  friend.  A  cou- 
ple of  boxes  just  arrived  from  New 
York,  and  labelled  "  latest  fashion,"  at- 
tracted her  notice.  They  must  be  open- 
ed. In  vain,  the  unlucky  owner  assured 
her  that  he  had  received  the  counterpart 
of  their  contents  the  day  before,  and 
that  these  were  directly  under  her  eye. 
No!  the  new  box  m««^  be  demolished, 
and  its  cargo  brought  to  light.  Reluc- 
tantly, the  poor  badgered  batman  (whose 
Parisian  breeding  barely  served  to  cover 
his  chagrin)  seized  a  hammer,  and  struck 
off  the  head  of  the  precious  receptacle. 
In  so  doing,  ho  maae  a  false  blow,  and 
knocked  three  elegant  French  bonneu 
into  so  many  "  cocked  hats."  Now, 
thought  ho,  my  customer  will  undoubt- 
edly purchase  —  something.  He  was 
right — for  being  disappointed  in  the 
"  latest  fashion,*'  she  bought  a  pretty 
little  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  the 
price  of  which  was— eighteen  and  three- 
quarter  cents.  Thirdly,  we  went  to  a 
toy-shop.  Miss had  a  country  cou- 
sin, a  promising  young  gentleman,  of 
some  eight  or  ton  summers,  to  whom  she 
wished  to  make  a  Christmas  present.  A 
pretty,  but  very  delicate  looking  girl, 
officiated  here.  We  fancied  for  a  mo- 
ment that  our  implacable  consort  (only, 
thank  Heaven,  the  consort  of  the  day) 
seemed  relenting.  No  such  thing ! 
for  in  five  minutes  she  was  the  centre  of 
hobby-horses,  and  wooden  soldiers,  and 
tin  trumpets,  and  paper  flags,  and  droves 
of  minature  cattle,  piled  in  beautiful  con- 
fusion, among  sugar  plums  and  preserved 
apples.  From  these  she  took  with  her  a 
small  Noah's  ark,  value  —  cents,  re- 
questing the  weary  girl  who  had  waited 
upon  her  to  have  it  charged,  and  assur- 
ing her  that  she  would  be  certain  to  set- 
tle that  day — six  months.  We  never  ac- 
cepted another  invitarion  from  Miss 

to  shop  with  her  again.  Young  Colle- 
giate i  disposed  to  be  gallant,  take  the 
advice  of  a  sufferer,  and  no  omtter  how 


black  the  eyes  of  the  tempter  may  be, 
don't,  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind 
or  body,  engage  in  a  shopping  excursioa 
with  a  lady.  If  you  happen  to  have  a 
grandmother  who  is  purblind  and  can  be 
managed  easily,  that  is  a  different  thing. 
Otherwise,  beware ! 


Let  us  commend  to  those  of  our  rea- 
ders who,  at  this  depressing  season  of 
the  year,  stand  in  need  of  healthful  men- 
tal excitement,  tlie  perusal  of  Lockhart's 
Translations  of  the  Spanish   Ballads.— 

These,  since  the  general  increase  of 
knowledge  upon  Spanish  literature  ioc»> 
dent  to  the  labors  of  Prescott  and  Tick- 
nor  in  this  country,  Southey,  Sterling 
and  others  in  England,  have  been  criti- 
cised as  ingenious  paraphrases  rather 
than  reliable  and  accurate  versions  of 
the  original.  But  it  seems  to  us  das 
this  is  a  merit  to  be  applauded  as  iilos- 
trating  the  only  principle  by  which  the 
tone,  and  antrnvs  of  the  popular  ballads 
of  one  nation  (and  perhaps  we  might  ex- 
tend our  remark  to  ail  foreign  poetry 
whatever)  can  be  conveyed  to  the  popu- 
lar apprehension  of  another.  All  literal 
translations  of  poetry  are  necessarily 
dull  and  tame.  The  glow,  the  eflerve- 
scencc,  the  genius,  are  not  there.  They 
present  us  with  the  heavy  body,  not  the 
ethereal  spirit.  The  adverse  idioms,  the 
varied  idiosyncracies  of  different  lan- 
guages condemn  these  liteiul  attempts 
as  utterly  injudicious.  We,  therefore, 
repeat  that  the  freedom  of  Lock  hart's 
rendition  is  one  of  the  chief  character^ 
istic  merits  of  his  work.  These  Ballads 
"  stir  and  invigorate  the  blood."  When- 
ever we  happen  to  be  in  a  lethargic  and 
despondent  mood,  we  read  them  as  an 
intellectual  stimulant,  and  they  have 
never  failed  to  rouse  the  martial  instincts 
which  belong  to  normal  manhood,  to  put 
new  energy  into  soul  and  body,  to  shame 
our  puling  inactivity  by  confronting  it 
with  the  savage  and  stormy,  but  grand 
features  of  the  "  lost  heroic  life." 

Some  one  alluding  to  Mataolay's 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  inquired  of 
Joanna  Bailey  whether  she  looked  upon 
them  as  poetry — "  yes  f  "  was  the  memo- 
rable reply,  *'  if  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
be  music."  These  «' Spanish  BaUads" 
are  superior  to  the  "  Lays."  They  pos- 
sess the  force  and  vrauetiM€Uux  of  ori- 
ginals; besides  abounding  in  passages 
whose  felicity  of  expression  is  unsurpass- 
able. When,  for  example,  in  the  intei^ 
view  between  Bernardo  and  Alpbonao, 
the  former  beards  the  monarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  nobles,  and  thunders  at  the 
very  foot  of  tha  Throne, 
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The  King  that  swerveth  from  his  word 

hath  stained  his  purple  black» 

Tio  Spanish  Lord  will  draw  the  sword 
behind  a  Liar's  back, 

yn-e  feel  a  thrill  of  sympathy  for  the  daunt- 
less insurgent,  and  all  the  contempt  for 
A.lphonso  and  his  cowardly  minions, 
'which  the  author  of  the  Ballad  designed 
to  communicate  to  his  readers. 


**  When  Coleridge,  in  his  youncrer  days, 
iRraa  offered  a  share  in  the  well  known 
^oodon  journals,  by  which  he  could 
nave  made  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
provided  he  would  devote  his  time  se- 
rioasly  to  their  interests,  he  declined, 
making  the  reply,  so  often  praised  for  its 
disinterestedness :  **  I  will  not  give  up 
the  country  and  the  lazy  reading  of  old 
folios  for  two  thousand  times  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  in  short,  beyond  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  I  con- 
sider money  as  a  real  evil."  •  *  ■ 
The  "lazy  reading  of  folios"  led  to  la- 
ziness in  every  thing  else ;  nay,  to  the 
worst  form  of  laziness,  the  indolent  gra- 
tification of  mind  and  sense.  Degenerat- 
ing into  an  opium  eater,  and  a  mere  pur* 
patelcM  theorizer.  Coleridge  wasted  time, 
talents  and  health:  came  to  depend,  in 
old  age,  on  the  charity  of  others,  and 
died  at  last  with  every  one  regretting, 
even  his  friends,  that  he  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  ku  genius" 

This  paragraph,  taken  from  a  Northern 
literary  journal,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  unthinking  and  ignorant  criticism 
which  the  editors  and  contributors  who 
make  up  the  matter  for  our  daily  journ- 
als, are  not  ashamed  to  present  to  their 
readers.  Coleridge,  a  purposeless  theo' 
rizer  !  Coleridge,  dying  without  having 
accomplished  anything  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius  !  These  are  statements  which  may 
well  cau.se  the  student  of  English  litera- 
ture to  stand  aghast.  And  the  misap- 
prehension of  the  real  cause  of  regret 
expressed  by  Coleridge's  friends  in  view 
of  his  intellectual  career  is  too  palpable 
to  be  pn.Hsed  without  comment.  No  one 
but  tho  writer  whose  remarks  we  have 
quoted,  was  ever  insane  enough  to  de- 
clare that  *'  Coleridge  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  his  genius."  The  opinion,  in- 
deed, haa  been  expressed  that  with  his 
colossal  genius,  and  unrivalled  learning, 
it  might  have  been  expected'  that  he 
wciuld  have  written  some  great  consecu- 
tive work,  upon  such  themes,  fur  exam- 
ple, as  the  **  History  of  Philosophy,"  or 
**  The  Rationale  of  Christian  Belief." 
But  even  this  opinion  has  been  ventured 
doabtfully  in  consideration  of  what  Cole- 


ridge has  actually  accomplished.  And 
what  was  the  scope  and  character  of  his 
labors?  Upon  this  point  we  quote  from 
De  Quincey,  who  cannot,  surely,  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggerating  Coleridge's  per- 
formances : 

*'  Blind  is  that  man  who  can  persuade 
himself  that  the  interest  in  Coleridge, 
taken  as  a  total  object,  is  becoming  an 
obsolete  interest.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  even  Milton,  now  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance of  two  centuries,  is  still  inade- 
quately judged  in  his  character  of  poet, 
of  patriot,  of  partisan,  or  finally  in  hit 
character  of  accomplished  tichular.  But 
if  so,  how  much  less  can  it  be  pretended 
that  satisfaction  has  been  rendered  to  the 
claims  of  Coleridge ;  for  upon  Milton 
libraries  have  been  composed.  *  •  • 
On  the  other  hand,  upon  Coleridge,  lit- 
tle comparatively  has  yet  been  written, 
whilst  the  separate  characters  on  which 
the  judgment  is  awaited,  are  more,  by 
onCt  than  those  which  Milton  sustained. 
Coleridge  also  is  a  poet ;  Coleridge  also 
was  mixed  up  with  the  fervent  politics 
of  his  age — an  age  how  memorably  re- 
flecting the  revolutionary  agitations  of 
Milton's  age. 

"  Coleridge  also  was  an  extensive  and 
brilliant  scholar.  Whatever  might  be 
the  separate  proportions  of  the  two  men, 
in  each  particular  department  of  the 
three  here  noticed,  think  as  the  reader 
will  upon  that  point,  sure  we  are  that 
either  subject  is  ample  enough  to  make  a 
strain  upon  the  amplest  faculties.  How 
alarming,  therefore,  for  any  honest  critic, 
who  should  undertake  this  latter  subject 
of  Coleridge,  to  recollect  that  after  pur- 
suing him  through  a  zodiac  of  splendors 
corresponding  to  those  of  Milton  in  kind, 
however  different  in  degree,  after  weigh- 
ing him  as  a  poet,  as  a  philosophic  poli- 
tician, as  a  scholar,  he  will  haVe  to  wheel 
after  him  into  another  orbit — into  the 
unfathomable  nimbus  of  transcendental 
metaphysics.  Weigh  him,  the  critic 
must,  in  the  golden  balance  of  philosophy, 
the  most  abstruse— «  balance  which  even 
itself  requires  weighing  previously — or 
he  will  have  done  nothing  that  can  be 
received  for  an  estimate  of  the  compo- 
site Coleridge.  This  astonishing  man, 
be  it  again  remembered,  besules  being  an 
exquisite  Poet,  a  profound  political  specU' 
lator,  a  philosophic  student  of  literature 
through  all  its  chambers  and  recesses,  was 
also  a  circumnavigator  on  the  most  path- 
less voters  cf  schokistietsm  and  metapky' 
sies.  He  had  sounded  without  guiding  * 
charts  the  secret  deeps  of  Proclus  and 
Plotinus;  he  had  laid  down  buoys  on  the 
twilight,  or  moonlight  ocean  of  Jacob 
Bcehmen ;  he  had  cruised  over  the  broad 
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Atlantic  of  Kant,  and  Sche11ing,of  Fichte 
and  Oken.  Where  is  the  man  who  shall 
be  equal  to  these  things." 

And  this  is  the  author  of  whom  news- 
paper critics  have  the  effrontery  to  speak 
as  "  lazy,"  "  a  purposeless  theorizer," 
one  "  who  had  done  nothing  worthy  of 
his  genius." 

This  bold  determination  to  give  out 
du^  upon  the  position  and  perforroan* 
ces  of  celebrities  in  literature,  without 
the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  their 
works,  t^ken  collectively,  or  the  possible 
comprehensiveness  of  their  endo^^'ments, 
IS  a  case  which  aptly  examplifies  the 
low  esteem  in  which  literature  itself  is 
held  even  by  those  whose  pretentions 
upon  the  subject  are  considerable.  It  is 
evident  that  this  newsjpaper  critic,  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent,  the  variety,  the  im- 
portance, the  multiform,  and  immeasura- 
ble learning,  and  power  of  Coleridge's 
workst,  is  profoundly  ignorant.  And  yet, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  ex  CtUhC' 
dra.  He  addresses  his  reader  as  if 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  mat- 
ter, with  the  air  of  one  recording  an  ac- 
knowledged fact.  Now,  in  what  pursuit 
on  earth  save  this  unfortunate  profession 
of  literature  (to  be  mastered,  we  pre- 
sume, by  intuition)  would  the  mere  ama- 
teur venture  to  adjust  the  claims  of  a 
great  man  upon  the  strength  probably  of 
hearsay f  or  of  a  single  hour  s  reading  ? 
The  audacity  of  such  cool,  supercilious, 
not-to-be-disputed  assertion  truly  rises  to 
the  sublime !  Moreover  the  critic  has 
seen  fit  to  give  a  moral  turn  to  his  re- 
marks, and  to  cite  Coleridge  as  an  exam- 
ple of  laay  imbecility.  Does  he  really 
suppose  that  what  Coleridge  calls  "  lazi- 
ly  reading  old  folios  "  was  an  enervate, 
dreamy,  and  indecisive  employment? 
The  "  Table  Talk,"  and  the  criticisms  on 
Shakspear^  are  a  few  of  the  fruits  of 
this  "  lazy  reading  " — and  so  are  those 
profound  disquisitions  upon  the  origin, 
nature,  and  truth  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation which  have  done  more  to  settle 
the  doubts,  and  make  lucid  the  concep- 
tions of  intellectual  inquirers  upon  this 
momentous  topic  than  the  logic  of  all  the 
theological  dogmatists  who  have  ever 
written. 


oftentimes  despised  by  both,  and  looked 
upon  as  impoverished  harlequins  who 
have  to  be  fed  by  a  patronizing  and  con- 
descending charity.  Literature  has  be- 
come a  trading  commodity,  which  the 
public  buys  in  a  &.8hionable  way— one 
day  to  be  used,  the  next  to  be  abased, 
and  the  following  to  be  forgotten,  and 
thrust  aside.  To  cast  lettered  ink  upon 
paper  that  it  may  be  printed,  bound,  and 
sold  to  temporarily  gratify  a  jaded  and 
morbid  appetite  for  idle,  kill-time  read- 
ing, would  seem  to  be  the  sad  destina- 
tion of  the  literary  man's  brain  of  this 
day.  He  no  longer  leads,  directs,  and 
controls  public  opinion  ;  he  is  no  longer 
looked  up  to  as  a  reliable  organ  c£ 
thought  or  feeling,  but  is  dragged  down 
to  the  level  of  the  community,  is  oblige 
ed  to  bend  to  its  prejudices,  without  the 
power  to  eradicate  them. 

The  merchandize  trader  is  not  reduced 
to  half  OS  much  haggling  and  humilia- 
tion in  disposing  of  the  wares  of  bis 
shop  as  the  literary  man  is  in  disposing 
of  the  products  of  his  brain.  The  pub- 
lisher looks  upon  him  as  a  scarrely  res- 
pectable mendicant,  and  the  public  will 
condescend  to  purchase  his  volume  only 
when  its  pecuniary  productiveneas  has 
been  squandered  in  puffing,  in  misrepre- 
senting its  value,  rather  than  in  appreci- 
ating it  from  an  enlightened  point  of  vie  w." 


Speaking  of  literary  men,  the  New 
York  Crayon  thus  bitterly  discourses 
upon  the  degradation  to  which,  in  this 
"  age  of  intellectual  development,"  they 
are  too  often  subji^cted  : 

"  Literary  men  have  became  the  hacks 
of  booksellers  and  the  playthings  of  the 
public,  as  poorly  compensated  by  the 
one  as  they  are  respected  by  the  other— 


Our  friend,  John  R.  Thompwon^  of  the 
"  Literary  Messenger"  has  been  lately 
arraigned  in  a  very  summary  manner  be- 
fore the  bar  of  some  theological  journal, 
published  in  Virginia,  upon  the  serious 
charge  of  having  copied  into  his  maga- 
zine so  much  of  an  article  from  tiie 
Church  Review  as  had  reference  to  the 
life  and  character  of  Dr.  Jno.  Esten 
Cooke,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Kentucky, 
and  closely  related  to  the  accomplished 
author  of  "  Estcourt,*^  with  which  the 
readers  of  "  RussclVs"  have  for  some 
months  past  been  entertained.  Certain 
passages  in  the  Biographical  sketch  we 
have  mentioned  ha>*ing  been  colored  by 
the  peculiar  theologiod  views  of  the 
writer  and  the  subject,  Mr.  Thompson  is 
charged  with  the  introduction  into  a  iiit- 
rary  journal  of  "  controversial  theolo- 
gy," a  stratagem  which  may  have  been 
resorted  to,  observes  tlie  assailant  "  as 
one  might  administer  strong  cayenne 
pills,  or  even  arsenic,  to  prevent  death 
by  stupor" — to  which  Mr.  Thompson 
very  cleverly  replies,  "  that  as  his  assail- 
ant has  spoken  of  cayenne  pills  in  con- 
nection with  the  *  Messenger,'  we  may 
infer  that  he  is  fiuniliar  with  the  use  of 
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the  condiment,  like  that  ^y  monarch, 
the  King  of  the  Bantams,  who,  careless 
of  his  commissariat,,  went  into  a  cam- 
paign with  only  a  little  cayenne  and  le- 
mon juice,  and  lived  upon  kit  enemiet ! 


At  the  end  of  Fletcher's  play,  entitled 
""  Upon  an  Hcnett  man*s  Fortune"  oc- 
cur these  powerful  and  melodious  lines, 
—lines  which  we  never  read  without  a 
•conscious  elevation  of  soul: 

"  Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul 

that  can 
Bender  an  honest*  and  a  perfect  man, 
Commands    all  light,  all  influence,  all 

fate: 
Nothing  to  him  fall«  early,  or  too  late«     ' 
Oar  acts  our  Angels  anx,  or  good,  or  ill* 
Oar  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  4is  still. 
O!  man!  thou  image   of   thy   Maker'a 

good, 
What  can''st   thoa  fear   when   hreath'd 

into  thy  blood 
His  spirit  is  that  built  thee ;  what  dull 

sense 
Makes  thee  suspect  in  need  that  Provi- 
dence 
Who  made  the  morning,  and  who  placed 

the  light 
Cruide  to  Oiy  labors :  who  called  «p  the 

«)igte 
And  bid  her  fall  upon  thee  Uke  tweet 

showers 
In  hollow  murmurs  to  lock  up  thy  powers; 
Who    gave    thee    knowledge  ^   who   so 

tnsdted  thee  * 

To  let  thee  grow  so  near  hims^^lf,  the 

tree: 
Must   Hk  then  be  distrusted:  shall  his 

frame 
Discourse  wsth  Hm  why  thus  and  thus 

I  am; 
tie  made  the  Angels  thine*  thy  fellows 

all, 
Nay,  even  thy  servants  when  devotions 

call 
O !  can'st  thou  be  so  stupid  then,  so  dim 
To  seek  a  saving  intiueoce,  and  lose  Uim  ; 

•         •«•*• 
Doth  not  experience  teach  us  all  we  can 
To  work  ourselves  into  a  glorious  man  f 
Affliction, -when  I  know  it  is  but  this — 
A  deep  allay  whereby  inan  tougher  is 
To  bear  the  hammer,  and   the   deeper 

still, 
We  still  arise  more  image  of  his  will ;— • 
Sickness  an  hum&rous  doud  ^twixt  us  and 

light-- 
And  dealk,  ai  iongestf  hut  another  night, 
Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  sotu  that 

can 
0e  iuuusti^  if  xhfi  i>Aly  peifect  man*" 


In  *  Jane  Eyre,'  Miss  Bronte  very  ef- 
fectually exploded  the  conventional  no- 
tion of  novelists  that  personal  beauty  is 
essential  io  awaken  interest  in  their 
characters.  Therebjr  she  accomplished 
much  for  art,  and  more  for  the  dignity 
and  truthfulness  oi  human  nature. 

The  old  idea  was  a  shallow  fallacy, 
which  illustrated  in  a  curious  manner 
the  tyranny  of  custom.  Observe  how 
many  great  Thinkers,  Dramatists,  Poets, 
Tale  Writers  ha««  bowed  to  its  authori- 
ity!  They  must  have  instinctively  re- 
cognized its  falsity,  and  yet  they  practi- 
cally upheld  iL 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript^ 
discoursing  sensibly  upon  this  subject, 
illustrates  Miss  Bronte^s  theory  by  nu- 
merous historical  examples.  He  recalls 
the  cases  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  Nelson, 
of  the  •**  diabolically  squinting,^'  John 
Wilkes  and  his  proverbial  success  in 
winning  female  regard,  of  Frances  Jen- 
nings and  the  -"  little  Jermyn,"  in  the 
Court  of  Charles  II«  and  lastly  he  re- 
cords an  instance  not  so  well  known, 
which,  io  our  thought,  rises  to  the 
sublime.  "  There  is  a  most  afiect- 
ing  and  thrilling  story,"  he  says,  ''  told, 
in  ilUistration  of  our  theme,  of  Com- 
modore Barclay^  who  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie  against  Perry.  Ho 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Bno 
English  girl.  At  Trafalgar,  with  Nel- 
son, he  had  lost  an  arm.  At  Lake 
Erie  he  lost  a  leg.  On  returning 
to  England*  feeling  his  condition  very 
acutely,  he  sent  a  friend  to  his  betrothed 
to  tell  her  that,  vnder  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself,  he  considered 
her  as  released  from  all  engagements  to 
him.  The  lady  heard  the  message,  then 
said  to  the  friend,  '  Edward  Uiinks  I 
may  wish  our  engagement  to  be  broken 
because  of  his  misfortunes*  does  he? 
Tell  him  that  if  he  only  brings  <back  to 
England  body  enough  to  hold  the  soul 
he   carried  away  with  him,   Fll  marx^ 


Some  critical  "  Muddle-head,"  allud- 
ing to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  the  Lon^ 
don  Court  Jounudy  speaks  of  him  as 
"  the  American  writer  of  pretty  stories" 
and  the  London  Atheneeum,  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  critical  oi^an 
of  the  first  class,  refers  to  the  same  wri- 
ter as  **  the  author  of  some  pleasant 
works  cfjiction,  nothing  more,^* 

We  often  see  it  stated  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  now  disposed  to  be  )ust  towards 
American  Literati.  We  quote  the  above 
as  an  evidence  of  their  geniality  and 
tnUl^uineai. 
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"  To  lore,"  saya  Spencer,  i« — 
"  To  favme,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  t^ 

run, 
To  tpend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  tmdime.** 

"  The  philosophy  here  might  be  ren- 
dered more  profound  by  the  mere  on»i»- 
sion  of  a  comma.  We  all  know  the 
tnlling  blindness,  the  voluntary  madness 
of  love.  We  express  this  in  thus  panc- 
tuating  the  last  line  : 
To  spend,  to  give, — to  want  t»  be  undone, 

**  It  is  a  case,  in  short,  where  we  gain 
a  point  by  omitting  it !  " 

This  paragraph  is  taken  from  the 
"  Fifty  Suggestions  **  to  be  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  Poe's  **  Marginalia." 

How  Poe  could  have  written  such  non- 
sense we  cannot  imagine.  The  lines 
quoted  from  Spencer  refer  to  anything 
but  the  passions  and  pains  of  '  tdve.* 

They  are  fragments  of  an  intense  and 
bitter  description  in  Mother  Hubberd*» 
Tale  of  the  miseries  to  be  endured  in 
the  pursuit  of  court-patronage,  and  are 
the  offspring  of  the  Poet's  own  humiliate 
ing  experience* 


Count  Garou8ki,.in  a  work  upon  Amer- 
ican manners  and  institutions,  speaks  as 
follows  of  what  we  have  always  consi- 
dered a  foolish  custom — one,  in  fact, 
worthy  only  of  the  most  absurb  petit 
maltrei 

"  Among  all  classes  of  society,  and 
preeminently  among  women^  considera^ 
ble  confusion  seems  to  prevail  in  often 
mistaking  the  conventional  ladylike  man« 
ner  for  true  geutdne  womanhood.  The 
word  lady  is  all-powerful,  and  all-power-^ 
fully  used  and  misused  in  America.  It 
is  applied  not  to  ooark  a  certain  distinct 
position,  but  extends  to  morals,,  charac- 
ter, dress,,  behavior,  occupation,  plea- 
sures. It  has  almost  superseded  the  use,, 
the  signification  of  the  word  woman.  In 
its  thus  generalized  sense,  it  is  applied 
with  equal  rTght  and  logic  in  the  parlor 
as  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  mansion  as  on 
the  farm ;  to  the  luxurious  and  the  idle, 
as  to  the  laborious  and  the  plain.  But, 
by  its  shabby  genteel  sense,  this  lady  and 
ladylike  character  stands  often  ia  the 
vay  of  truthfulness  and  nature,,  stands  in 


the  way  eren  of  accomrplishing  naay  ao- 
ciaU  conventional,  as  well  as  real  dntiesr 
besides  generating  shams,  affectations, 
and  all  kinds  of  spmioas  displays,  de> 
facing  genuine  reality.  It  is  an  acid, 
destroying  the  suave  perfume  of  ingeni- 
ousness,  discoloring  the  freshest  tinto  of  a 
richly  blossoming  flower.  The  misuse 
orerflows  all  the  strata,  and  spreads  even 
in  literature,  while  the  woiti  oxvtlb- 
WOM AN — ^the  noblest  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  unequalled  in  any  othei  pic 
suming  all  the  purest  qualities  of  the 
soul,  of  the  heart,  combining  them  har- 
moniously with  the  external  gentleness  of 
demeanor,  is  nnheaxd  in  conversation, 
and  has  scarcely  penetrated  into  litera- 
ture. 

"  Artificiality,  internal  or  external,  in 
notions  or  in  half-formed  manners,  stiff- 
ness denoting  or  covering  mostly  frag- 
mentary crumbs  of  breeding,  lame  imita- 
tions, make  not  a  woman — not  even  a 
lady.  The  best  manners  are  simple,  not 
attracting  notice,  not  striking  by  any  ex- 
treme. High-ioned,  well  bred,  elegantly 
accomplished  women  are  not  stylish, 
have  no  style  at  all.  Styiiah-looting,BXi 
application  profusely  applied  in  America, 
woald  be  considered  the  poorest  compli- 
ment, if  not  an  ofience,  in  Europe." 


The  following  is  the  latest  joke  apoa 
JohnBulU 

John  was  travelling  on  some  Western 
Bail  Road  when  a  tremendous  explosioa 
took  place,  the  cars  at  the  same  time 
coming  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  passen- 
gera  sprung  up  in  terror,  and  rushed  out 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  mischief, 
— all  but  Mr.  Bull,  who  continued  r^- 
ing  his  newspaper.  In  a  moment  some- 
body rushed  back  and  informed  him  that 
the  boiler  had  burst. 

^^  Awe ! "  grunted  the  Englishnum. 

"  Yes,"  continued  his  informant,  "and 
sixteen  people  have  been  killed.^* 

**■  Awe !  "  muttered  the  Englishman 
again. 

"And — and,"  said  hia  interiocutor 
with  an  effort,  "  your  own  man— your 
servant  has  been  blown  into  a  hundred 
pieces." 

*'  Awe !  bring  me  the  piee9  that  ktuLtU 
key  of  my  poKtnutateoiiL!* 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


TTU  Fortmes  of  Glene&re — A  Niwel,  By 

Charles  Lever.     Harper   4*    Brothers, 

New  York. 

Those  who  remember  Lever  only  as 
the  da«hin^  author  of  **  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley,"  *•  Harry  Lorriquer,"  and  works  of 
a  kindred  stamp,  will  be  surprised  by  the 
new  and  far  higher  powers  which  he  dis- 
plays in  **  The  Fortunes  of  Glencore." 
The  careless  exuberance  of  style,  and 
spirit  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  tales  has 
given  place  to  thoughtful,  often  profound 
observation,  a  more  comprehensive  sense 
of  art,  and  a  style  of  matured  vipor, 
perspicuity,  and  ele^nce.  As  a  story 
nia  present  work  is  very  successful.  The 
action  is  rapid  and  engrossinj^,  and  the 
portraiture  of  character  eminently  feli- 
citous. Billy  Traynor,  and  the  courtly 
ministpr,  Upton,  possess  an  individuality 
and  vraisembUmee  which  convince  us  that 
these  personages  are  the  vivid  represen- 
tatives of  salient  originals.  Indeed,  the 
chief  charm  of  *he  book  is  its  truth  to 
Nature — not  merely  that  Nature  which 
exhibits  itself  in  the  innumerable  com- 
plexities of  European  social  life,  but  the 
general  nature  of  humanity.  Lever  has 
studied  the  world  not  unkindly,  but  with 
a  searching^  and  keen  analysis  which  has 
mastered  the  springs  of  men's  conduct 
and  passions.  He  understands  the  value 
and  real  si|?nificance  of  that  "  vast  show 
of  things  "  we  term — society. 

What,  for  example,  can  be  more  ime 
than  his  description  of  the  effect  pro- 
dnced  upon  the  fashionables  of  Florence 
by  the  sudden  abdication  of  Nina  De 
La  Torre,  and  the  consequent  discontin- 
oance  of  her  grand  entertainments?  And 
not  less  successful  are  the  pictures  he 
gives  us  of  DiplomaHc  life  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Sir  Horace  Upton,  in  disclosing 
the  mysteries  of  his  '*  guild,"  somewhat 
diminishes  oar  reverence  for  statecraft, 
and  the  high  dignitaries^  by  whom  gov- 
ernments are  sustained,  but  be  compen- 
sates us  by  revealing  his  own  idios3mcra- 
sies,  which  are  very  amusing.  Scratch- 
ley,  the  Russian  Princess,  and  the  younger 
Glencore,  are  drawn  with  great  «pirit. 

The  author  has  not  been  equally  hap- 
py with  his  hero,  some  points  of  whose 
character  seem  to  us  exaggerated,  and 
others   false    and    revolting.      The  dis-^ 


inheritance  of  his  son,  and  the  denial 
of  his  marriage  simply  to  further  a  re» 
vengeful  purpose,  as  unmanly  as  it  was 
wicked,  provokes  our  disgust,  and  any 
character  thus  conceived  is  a  mistake  in 
art.  Every  species  of  villainy  is  tolera- 
ble in  fiction — nay,  legitimate,  and  ne- 
cessary to  the  designs  of  a  writer  of 
comprehensive  powers,  except  that  which 
8]>rings  from  the  utter  abnegation  of 
manhood. 

We  cannot  sympathise  with  Glencore^ 
and  we  hardly  dare  to  pity  him.  Even 
the  partial  derangement  which  comes 
upon  him  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
*'  Fortunes,"  is  too  evidently  the  result 
of  evil  passions  long  indulged,  to  im- 
press us  otherwise  than  as  a  most  right- 
eous judgment. 

Still,  this  work  will  probably  be  voted 
— and  justly  voted — "  the  best  novel  of 
the  season."  It  possesses  originality, 
vigor,  great  subtlety  of  observation  and 
analysis,  and  whenever  the  writer  speaks 
in  his  own  person,  a  broad  and  healthful 
philosophy.  The  denouement^  though  in 
some  respects  unsatisfactory,  is  striking 
and  pathetic.  The  loyalty  of  Billy  Tray- 
nor reminds  us  of  old  Caleb  Balderstone. 


Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  Eminent 
British  Poets.     By   William   Howitt. 
With  forty  Illustraiions.     Geo.  Rout- 
ledge   4*    (^^'t  Parrtngton-sireetf  Lon- 
don, and  Beekman  street,  New  York, 
The  reputation  of  this  work  has  been 
long  since   established.     The  originality 
of  the  plan,  and  the  elaborate  manner  of 
its  execution,  no  less  than  its  Catholicity 
of   spirit  and  genial  appreciative  tone, 
have  rendered  it  widely  and  deservedly 
popular.      Wm.  Howitt  may  not  be  a 
profound  critic,  but  he  is  a  felicitous  and 
delightfol   writer.     In   the   charity   and 
kindness  of  his  soul,  he  has  even  caught 
a  full  view  of  truths  which  to  men  of  far 
subtler  and  more  philosophical  intellects 
have  only  been  revealed  in  "  brief  and 
indeterminate  glimpses."     So  trae  it  is 
that   to   the   really   genial    spirit  many- 
things  are  clear,  which  to   the  reason 
bolstered    upon   syllogisms   seem   unfa^ 
thomable  and  not  to  be  deciphered. 
We  are  here  intfodaced  to  the  Poeta 
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chiefly  in  their  domesfic  relations,  or  in 
their  hours  of  earnest  commune  with 
Nature.  We  meet  them  not  battling 
their  way  to  immortality  throu^fh  the 
crime  and  temptations  of  a  Capital,  or 
beset  by  servile  flatteries  and  uodiscrimi- 
nating  homage,  but  in  retirement,  during 
the  moments  of  healthful  inspiration, 
under  the  quiet  oak  at  Olney,  or  on  the 
^breezy'  Quantock  hills,  or,  later  still, 
among  the  fen-lands,  or  on  the  fiat  sea 
coast  of  Lincolnshire.  It  is  thus  that 
■re  like  to  meet  them,  and  our  satisfac* 
tion  id  doubled  by  the  companionship  of 
so  charming  a  guide  as  the  author.  His 
comments  are  always  timely  and  sugges- 
tive. He  does  not  bore  us  with  decla- 
mation or  fulsome  eulogies,  but  his  con- 
verse is  quiet  and  thoughtful,  as  beseems 
the  place,  and  the  personages  in  whose 
presence  we  stand.  Nor  is  the  work 
destitute  of  a  special  critical  value.  The 
characteristics  of  the  different  Poets— 
particularly  the  more  modem  ones— are 
discussed  not  only  with  great  liberality 
of  spirit,  but  with  much  vigor  of  analy- 
ais.  Let  us  hear,  for  example,  what  he 
has  to  say  of  Tennyson : 

"  The  genius  of  Tennyson  is  essential- 
ly retiring,  meditative,  spiritual,  ambi- 
tious only  that  itself,  and  not  the  man 
ahall  be  seen,  heard,  and  live.  So  that 
his  song  can  steal  forth ;  catch  by  a  faint 
but  asrial  prelude  the  ear  quick  to  seize 
on  the  true  music  of  Oljrmpus  ;  and  then 
with  growing,  and  ever  swelling  sympho- 
nies, still  more  ethereal,  still  fuller  of 
wonder,  love,  and  charmed  woe,  can  tra- 
vel on  amid  the  lessening  and  spell  bound 
multitude,  an  invisible  spirit  of  melo- 
dious power,  expanding,  soaring  aloft, 
sinking  deep,  coming  now  as  from  the 
distant  sea,  and  filling  all  the  summer 
air;  so  that  it  can  thus  triumph  in  its 
own  celestial  energy,  the  poet  himself 
would  rather  Aot  be  found.  He  seems 
to  steal  away  under  the  covert  of  friendly 
boughs,  to  be  gone  to  caves  and  hiding 
crags,  or  to  follow  the  stream  of  the 
grey  moorland,  gathering 

**  From  old  well  heads  of  haunted  rills. 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hilU, 
And  shadowed  coves  of  a  sunny  shore, 
The  choicest  wealth  uf  all  the  earth, 
Jewel,  or  shell,  or  starry  ore." 

In  a  profound  and  blessed  reliance 
«pon  the  all-BHfficiency  of  his  art,  per- 
haps no  Poet  ever  furnished  a  more  com- 
plete example  than  Alfred  Tennyson.— 
There  is  nothing  stirring,  nothing  rest- 
less, nothing  ambitious  in  its  tone;  it 
has  no  freaks  and  eccentricities  by  which 
It  seeks  to  strike  the  public  notice.— 
There  are  no  evidences  of  any  secret,  yet 


palpable  artifices  at  work  to  urge  it  on, 
and  thrust  it  before  you  in  magazines  mnA 
reviews- 
Quiet  in  itself,  it  comes  quietly  under 
your  eye,  naturally  as  the  grass  grows, 
ajid  the  bird  sings,  and  you  see,  hear, 
and  love  it."— [p.  693.] 

Tliis  is  a  capital  criticism.  Bui  we 
have  not  the  space  to  discuss  the  book 
further.  We  would  only  observe  that 
the  present  is  the  Uurd  editUm^  enlarged, 
revised,  and  in  every  way  improved. 
W.e  wish,  however,  that  it  had  been  issu- 
ed in  two  volumes  instead  of  omr,  as  the 
latter  is  rather  bulky  and  inconveaieoL 
It  is  printed  in  excellent  atyle. 


Sdwol  Days  at  Rugby.     By  an  Old  B^ 

Tieknor  4>  Fieldtj  BosUm. 

An  entertaining  work,  displaying  great 
vivacity  and  spirit.  The  "  Old  Boy" 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  bur- 
dened by  his  years.  Far  from  it.  He 
writes  with  all  the  freshness,  and  elastic 
energy  of  an  undergraduate.  His  ar- 
count  is  not  only  amusing,  but  valuable 
as  the  completest  record  we  have  of  the 
educational  system  of  Dr.  Arnold.  The 
enlightened  wisdom  of  his  policy  was 
never  so  thoroughly  illustrated  as  in 
these  pages.  Yet,  tine  work  is  no  de- 
fence, or  elaborate  analysis  of  Arnold's 
method  of  instruction.  Its  informatiea 
upon  this  point  springs  naturally  out  of 
the  school-day  experiences  of  Tom  Brown 
the  author.  A  manly,  upright,  sincere, 
and  acttte  old  fellow  is  Tom  Brown.  He 
shows  his  good  sense  at  the  outset  by  not 
being  ashamed  of  his  name.  Ash^ned 
of  it !  He  proves  conclusively  that  all 
the  grit,  the  *  game  blood,*  the  courage, 
and  un tameable  obstinacy  of  John  Bull  is 
to  be  traced  directly  to  the  Brown  family 

Hear  him.  **Tbe  Browns  have  be- 
come illustrious  by  the  pen  of  Thackeray 
and  the  pencil  of  Doyle  within  the  me- 
mory of  die  young  gentlemen  who  are 
now  matriculating  at  our  Universities. 
Notwithstanding  the  well  merited,  bat 
late  fame  which  has  now  fisillen  upon 
them,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
fisimily  must  feel  that  much  has  yet  to  be 
written  and  said  before  the  British  na- 
tion will  be  properly  sensible  of  how 
much  of  ita  greatness  it  owes  to  the 
Browns. 

For  centuries,  in  their  qaiet,  dogged, 
homespun  way,  they  have  been  subduing 
the  earth  in  most  Bnglish  countries,  and 
leaving  their  mark  in  American  forests 
and  Australian  uplands.  Wherever  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  England  have  won 
renown,  these  stalwart  sons  of  the  Browns 
hare  done  yeomiui'a  work,     lyitb  the 
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yew  bow  and  cloth-yard  shaft  at  Creasy 
&iid  Aginotrort;  with  the  brown  bill  and 
pike  under  the  brave  Lord  Willonghby; 
'writh  culverin  and  demi-culverin  against 
Spaniards  and  Dutchmen;  ^ith  hand- 
^xenade,  and  sabre,  and  nausket,  and 
bayonet,  under  Rodney  and  St.  Vincent, 
'^^olfe  and  Moore,  Nelson  and  Welling- 
ton, thty  have  carried  their  lives  in  their 
bands;  getting  hard  knocks  and  hard 
^work  in  plenty,  which  was  on  the  whole 
-vifhat  they  looked  for,  and  the  best  thing 
Ibr  them,  and  little  praise  or  pudding, 
^rhich  indeed  they,  and  most  of  us,  are 
better  without.  Talbots  and  Stanleys, 
St.  Manrs,  and  such  like  folks,  have  led 
a.rmies  and  mnde  laws  time  out  of  mind, 
but  those  noble  families  would  be  some- 
^rhat  astonished,  if  the  accounts  ever 
came  to  be  fairly  taken,  to  find  how 
small  their  work  for  England  has  been  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Browns." 

After  this  gallant  burst,  we  think  Tom 
Brown  may  be  left  to  speak  for  himself. 


of  eulogy  is  superfluous;  the  judicious 
and  candid  critic  will  appreciate  the 
sound  discrimination  of  the  editor  in  the 
selection  of  authorities,  and  the  depth  of 
research  manifested  throughout  the  com- 
mentaries of  this  eminent  scholar. 


The  Satires  of  Juvenal  Annotated^   by 

Charles  Anthon,   LL.D,     Harper  <^ 

Brothers:  Nne-Yorh. 

An  edition  of  Juvenal's  works,  suitable 
for  the  American  student,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  the  seminaries  of  our 
country;  Mayor's  edition,  now  used  in 
Great  Britain,  has  not  been  reprinted  in 
the  United  States.  We  think  with  La 
Harpe  that  Juvenal  was  the  only  poet  of 
his  time  endued  with  a  republican  soul ; 
he  concerns  himself  only  about  vice  and 
virtue,  sei-vitude  and  freedom,  folly  and 
wisdom ;  to  truth  he  sacrifices  all  meaner 
views,  the  spirit  which  directed  his  satire 
was  a  regard  for  the  public  good,  and  we 
diink  it  will  be  conceded,  that  the  ufrit- 
ings  of  this  celebrated  moralist  of  anti- 
quity should  be  studied  by  the  youth  of 
a  country,  the  institutions  of  which  are 
yet  free,  and  in  which  the  ardour  of  pa- 
triotism is  not  yet  extinct.  Juvenal  re- 
veals to  the  minds  of  the  Romans  of  his 
time,  the  happy  days  of  the  virtue  and 
independence  of  their  forefathers— a  use- 
ful lesson  to  the  youth  of  our  republic, 
who  can  preserve  the  liberty  which  they 
enjoy,  purchased  by  the  hlood  of  their 
ancestors,  by  no  other  means  than  by 
imitating  the  illustrious  examples  of  pure 
morality  and  incorruptible  integrity,  who 
so  gloriously  achieved  the  revolution. 

Dr.  Anthonys  Juvenal  is  published  on 
the  same  plan  with  all  the  preceding 
editions  of  his  valuable  series  of  classical 
writers.  The  classical  scholar  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  peiiise  the  7  th  satire 
of  the  author,  will  at  once  perceive  the 
merit  uf  the  new  edition;  the  language 


1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Chat- 
terton  ;  with  Notices  of  his  life  ;  a  history 
of  the  Rowley  controversy;  a  selection 
of  his  letters;  notes  critical  and  expUm" 
atory;  €md  a  Glossary.  In  two  vols. 
Little,  Brown  4*  Co,:  Boston. 

2.  The  Poetical  works  of  Andrew  Afar" 
veil;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  author* 
Littlcy  Brown  4*  Co.:  Boston. 

There  have  hitherto  been  but  two  edi- 
tions of  Chatterton's  works;  the  hand- 
some, but  unsatisfactory  edition  prepared 
by  Southey  and  Cottle,  and  published  in 
1803,  and  the  well  known  edition  in  two 
volumes  issued  at  Cambridge  in  1842, 
and  edited  by  Charles  Wilcox.  From 
the  latter  work,  nearly  every  thing  in  the 
edition  before  us  has  been  derived,  and 
we  thus  have,  with  a  few  very  judicious 
omissions,  a  complete  counterpart  of  Mr. 
Wilcox's  elaborate  and  reliable  publica- 
tion. The  life  of  Cbatterton  here  pre- 
sented, is  particularly  full  and  interesting. 
The  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  the 
collection  of  information  and  details,  and 
these  he  has  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness.  Few  biograpliics  possess  so 
thrilling  a  hold  upon  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy. 

Cbatterton  was  indeed  a  prodigy  of 
intellect  and  of  will.  His  endurance,  and 
decision  of  character  and  purpose,  were 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  genius.  Con- 
sidering his  position  at  the  attorney  Lam- 
bert's, where  no  doubt  the  Rowley  poems 
were  chiefly  prepared,  ^e  rannot  but 
wonder  at  the  indomitable  nature  of  the 
youth.  Lambert,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  thorough  brute,  was  in  the  habit 
of  tearing  up  his  apprentice's  manu- 
scripts; ridiculing  in  a  swinish  way  the 
lad's  taste  for  poetry,  and  occasionally 
cuffing  him  ♦about  after  the  manner  of 
pettifogging  despots-  Worsf>  than  all,  he 
compelled  Cbatterton — who  was  proud 
as  Lucifer— to  sleep  in  the  kitchen  with 
the  foot-boy.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
work  went  on.  In  the  midst  of  distaste- 
ful duties  (which  however  he  did  not 
neglect),  and  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  harsh  and  sottish  master,  Cbatterton 
commanded  the  leisure  to  pore  over 
Camden's  Britannia,  and  Speght's  Chau- 
cer, and  the  dictionaries  of  Kersey  and 
Bailey,  mastering  the  enigma  of  black- 
letter  and  occult  English  dictions,  and 
making  immediate  use  of  bis  knowledgo 
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in  the  composition  of  the  Rowley  poems. 

But  we  mun  leave  the  assiduous  biog- 
rapher to  tell  his  own  story.  Only,  as  a 
curious  matter  likely  to  interest  Charles- 
tonians,  we  copy  portions  of  the  earliest 
epistle  of  Chatterton  extant — a  letter 
addressed  to  an  old  schoolmate  named 
Baxter,  whose  roving  propensities  led 
him  to  emigrate  from  Bristol  to  Charles- 
Town,  SoiUh-Carolina. 

Bristol,  March  6^A,-4768. 

"  Dear  Friend — I  must  now  close  my 
poetical  labours,  my  master  being  now 
returned  from  London.  You  write  in  a 
very  entertaining  style,  tho'  I  am  afraid 
mine  will  be  the  contrary.  Your  cele- 
brated Miss  Rumsey  is  going  to  be  mar^ 
ried  to  Mr.  Fowler,  as  he  himself  in- 
formed me.  Pretty  children!  about  to 
enter  into  the  comfortable  yoke  of  matri- 
mony, to  be  at  their  own  liberty;  just 
apropos  to  the  old  saw,  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.  For  a  lover,  heavens 
mend  him !  but  for  a  husband !  oh !  ex- 
cellent! what  a  female  Machiavel  this 
Miss  Rumscy  is ! " 

«  •  «  * 

"  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  the  ladies 
of  Charles-Town,  and  am  obliged  to  you 
for  the  complhnent  of  including  me  in 
your  happiness ;  my  friendship  is  as  firm 
as  the  white  rock  when  the  black  waves 
roar  around  it,  and  the  water  bursts  on 
its  hoary  top,  when  the  driving  wind 
ploughs  the  sable  sea,  and  the  rising 
waves  aspire  to  the  clouds,  turning  with 
the  rattling  hail.  So  much  for  heroics. 
To  speak  in  plain  English,  I  am,  and  ever 
will  be,  your  unalterable  friend, 

Tho8.  ChaUerton. 

Andrew  Marvell,  the  bosom  friend  of 
Milton;  the  intrepid  patriot  and  advo- 
cate for  liberty  amongst  a  servile  genera- 
tion ;  the  accomplished  wit,  scholar,  and 
poer,  is  here  introduced  to  us  in  a  pleas- 
ing biography  by  Henry  Rogers,  who,  of 
all  men  now  living  in  England,  is  perhaps 
most  fitted  by  nature  to  appreciate  the 
excellences  of  Marvell's  genius  and  char* 
actcr.  No  other  biography  of  Marvell 
(at  least  none  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted) approaches  this  in  fullness,  im- 
partiality, and  critical  justness  of  opinion. 

Of  course  it  is  not  upon  his  poem*— 
many  of  them  simply  jeiu  d'esprita — that 
the  literary  fame  of  this  writer  depends; 
still  they  are  worth  preserving  as  clever 
and  sparkling  versicles,  always  ingeni- 
ous, sometimes  fanciful,  and  touched  with 
true  sentiment.  His  best  poems,  we 
think,  are  amatory.  "  Marvell*s  mind,*' 
his  biographer  well  observes,  "presents 
the  rare  union  of  vrii  and  the  moral  tense 
by  which  the  one  is  rescued  from  scepti- 


cism, and  the  other  from  prosing.  Hit 
poems  form  the  synthesis  of  Donne  and 
BuUer." 


Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,     Bf  Wm. 

C.    Prime,   author  of  "Boat   Life  in 

Egypt  and  Nubia;'  *'The  Old  Hmm 

by  the  River;' ^'C.    Harper  4- Brotkert : 

New- York, 

We  are  very  caceful  how  we  venture 
now-a-days  to  commend  any  book  of  tra- 
vels. The  mania  which  besets  modem 
tourists  to  take  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence, under  the  delusion  that  the  pub- 
lic are  hungering  for  their  individual  ex- 
perience, should  certainly  be  discour- 
aged. 

The  standard  of  criticism  with  regard 
to  works  of  travel  ought  to  be  greatly 
elevated,  so  that  the  individual  who  ob- 
stinately  presents  us  with  his  printed 
"sensations"  at  Bagdad,  or  before  the 
Pyramids,  by  the  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  or  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
must  be  prepared  for  rough  treatment, 
should  his  production  be  tame,  or  com- 
monplace, or  merely  respectable.  But 
even  under  the  more  rigid  critical  regime 
we  have  imagined,  the  author  of  '*Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land"  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  His  work  is  fur  more 
than  respectable.  It  is  full  of  enthusiasm, 
vigour,  and  unaffected  sentiment.  The 
locale  he  describes  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened in  Mr.  Prime  the  most  fervent  feel- 
ing, a  profound  awe  and  veneration, 
which  break  into  spontaneous,  and  often 
beautiful,  utterance.  The  opening  chap- 
ter is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  style: 

"To  see  the  sun  go  down  beyond  the 
sepulchre,  and  rise  over  the  mountain  of 
the  Ascension,  to  bathe  my  forehead  in 
the  dews  of  Gethsemane,  and  lave  my 
dim  eyes  in  the  waters  of  Siloora  to 
sleep  in  the  company  of  the  infinite  host 
above  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  and  to  lie  in 
the  starlight  of  Bethlehem,  and  catch, 
however  faintly,  some  notes  of  the  voices 
of  the  angels,  to  wash  off  the  dust  of 
life  in  the  Jordan,  to  cool  my  hot  lips  at 
the  well  of  Samaria,  to  hear  the  murmor 
of  Gennesarcth,  giving  me  blessed  sleep 
—was  not  all  this  worth  dreaming  of— 
worth  living  for — was  it  not  worth  dying 
for? 

And  all  this  I  was  to  accomplish — ^not 
in  the  some  dim  future— but  to-morrow 
— to-morrow  I 

Yea,  there  lay  the  Holy  Land,  and 
thither  my  pilgrim  feet  would  cany  me, 
ere  three  suns  had  risen  and  set.  How 
I  shrank  from  the  sea,  lest  it  should  en- 
gulf me,  before  I  had  seen  Jerusalem- 
how  I  trembled  lest  the  nerves  and  sinews 
should  &il  me,  and  the  delicate  thread 
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of  life  break  before  I  could  kneel  at  the 
tomb !  How  I  looked,  earnest-longing, 
clinging  gazes  at  my  wife,  lest  some 
dire  misbap  should  prevent  that  perfect 
joy  of  our  glad  lives,  and  forbid  our 
standing  together  on  the  Mount  of 
OHves ! " 


Tk£  Professor^A  Tale.  By  Currer 
Bell.  Harper  <$•  Brothers,  New  York. 
We  obtser^e  that  most  of  the  northern 
critics  speak  of  this  talo  as  greatly  infe- 
rior to  JVliss  Bronte's  later  productions. 
If  it  be  judged  by  a  standard,  which  the 
author  never  in  tended  should  be  applied  to 
it — that  is,  if  it  be  judged  only  as  a  novel, 
no  doubt  the  critics  would  be  right,  but 
the  work  is  purely  analytical,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  plots  and  complicated 
incident ;  of  movement — using  that  word 
in  the  dramatic  sense— there  is  little,  or 
none:  but  the  dissections  of  character 
are  wonderful-— quite  equal,  we  think,  to 
anything  in  that  line  accomplished  by  the 
author,  in  her  more  elaborate  novels.— 
As  an  intellectual  and  moral  anatomist. 
Miss  Bronte  has  no  superior.*  True,  the 
■cope  of  her  observation  was  limited; 
she  depicts  but  few  characters,  and  her 
men  are  not  strictly  representative  men, 
nor  are  her  woman  types  of  more  than  a 
claM — and  that  class  an  uncommon  one 
— but  what  she  attempts  to  portray  is 
portrayed  with  a  fidelity,  clearness,  and 
profound  sagacity,  unattainable  by  mere 
talent,  however  perfect  in  culture,  or  ex- 
alted in  degree.  Her  writings  glow 
with  the  electric  life,  and  light  of  genius, 
and  "The  Professor"  is  no  less  signifi- 
cant of  her  great  powers  than  ".Jane 
Eyrie,"  "Shirley,"  and  "  Viilette."— 
Though  her  earliest  work  of  any  length, 
or  pretcnBion,  it  was  composed  in  the 
maturity  of  her  faculties,  and  it  should, 
and  c€m  stand  upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 


Leonora  D' Oreo— A  Novel.     By  O  P. 

R.  James.     Harper  d-   Brothers,  New 

York. 

It  is  the  fa»hion  to  sneer  at  Mr.  James. 
He  is  snubbed  every  where  and  by  every 
body.  The  magazines  dismiss  him  with 
a  curt  paragraph,  and  the  newspapers, 
upon  the  appearunce  of  any  new  work 
from  his  pen,  indulge  in  a  stereotyped 
joke  about  two  omnipresent  horsemen, 
who  are  either  at  the  foot  or  on  the 
brow,  of  some  interminable  hill.  All 
this  is  very  absurd,  and  very  unjust.— 
Mr.  James  may  not  be  a  great  novelist, 
but  he  is  a  capital,  and  instructive  wri- 
ter. His  tales  possess  a  definite  histori- 
cal value.     If  they  seldom  stir  imagina- 


tion to  its  depths,  they  never  sink  to  the 
level  of  inert  mediocity,  and  in  style 
many  of  them  are  models  of  clear,  vigo- 
rous English.  **  Leonora  D*Orco,"  iss. 
Sicture  of  the  times  of  Lorenzo  the 
[agnificent,  and  is  a  really  admirable 
work.  It  is  vivid  and  correct,  as  a  hi»- 
tory,  and  entertaining  as  a  story. 


1.  The  Collegians— By  Gerald  Griffin, 

2.  The  Munster  Festival— By  Gerald 
Griffiin. 

3.  The  Rivals— By  Gerald  Griffin.^ 
Geo.  RoiUlcdge  ^  Co.,  London  and 
New  York. 

Twenty  years  ago  these  stories  were 
widely  popular.  Their  author,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Irish  novelists,  (John  Bunim  and 
Wm.  Carleton,  contesting  the  palm  with 
him  as  a  tale  writer,)  was  a  man  who 
united  brilliant  wit  with  the  earnestness 
of  deep  passion. 

His  productions  belong  to  the  intense 
school  of  fiction,  that  is,  they  deal  with 
the  more  stormy  feelings,  and  are  chiefly 
successful  in  evolving  elements  of  tragio 
interest. 

His  wit  is  but  the  foil  to  a  strong,  and 
somewhat  gloomy  imagination.  We  hold 
"  The  Collegians  "  to  be  the  best  of  his 
works,  all  of  which  possess  great  merit. 
While  still  a  young,  and  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  Gerald  Griffin  joined  himself  to 
a  brotherhood  of  monks,  among  whom, 
a  year  or  two  after,  he  died  of  a  malign 
nant  fever. 

The  present  neat  edition  of  his  novels 
will  find,  doubtless,  many  delighted  read- 
ers. In  fact,  for  the  general  public, 
they  are  likely  to  have  all  the  charm  of 
originals. 


We  have  received  from  Messers.  Tick- 
nor  4"  Fields,  four  other  volumes,  (viz.: 
"  Bob  Roy"  and  "Old  Mortality,")  be- 
longing to  their  invaluable  series  of  the 
Waverly  Novels.  This  edition  is  the 
cheapest,  and  most  convenient  ever  pjb- 
lished.  Moreover,  it  is  enriched  by 
many  additional  notes. 


Elements  of  Punctuation,  with  Rules  on 
the  use  of  Capital  Letters,  4>c.  By 
John  Wilson.  Crosby  NichoU  4-  Co., 
Boston. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
elaborate  "  Treatise  on  English  Punctu- 
ation," and  though  prepared  especially 
for  the  use  of  schools,  will  prove  to  the 
general  student,  a  lucid  and  valuable 
work.     The  plan  adopted  by  the  author 
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is  simple  and  perspicuous,  the  parts  of 
his  *'  Treatise/'  are  well  arranged,  and 
what  is  very  unusual  in  publications  of 
this  sort-^the  selections  used  for  illustra- 
tion, are  taken  from  a  range  of  literature 
both  various  and  excellent. 


The  Orations  of  Demotthene* — TranHcu^ 
tedf  with  vhtes.  By  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedyy  in  2  Vols.  Harper  4*  Brothers, 
New  York. 

An  important  addition  to  Harper's 
Classical  ^Library.  Mr.  Kennedy's  ideas 
of  a  good  translation — as  expressed  in 
his  sensible  and  interesting  preface — 
are  folly  carried  out  in  these  two  hand- 
some volumes,  which  contain  besides 
••  The  Oiympiacs,"  The  Phillippics,"  the 
orations  on  "The  Crown,"  and  "The 
Embassy,"  all  the  minor  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes, from  the  oration  "On  the 
Letter,"  to  the  subtle  argument  in  favor 
of  the  "  Mc^alopolitans." 

This  translation  is  not  a  text-book  for 
schools.  Its  aim  is,  rather,  to  present 
the  scholar  with  a  readable  version,  suf- 
ficiently literal,  and  yet  elegant  and  cor- 
rect as  an  English  composition.  The 
plan  was  judicious,  and  we  think  that  its 
execution  tms  been  entirely  successful. 


The  Life  and  Enterprises  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Elliston,  Comedian.  By  Oeo, 
Raymond,  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank 
4-  Phiz.  G.  RotUledffe  4*  Co.,  London 
and  New  York. 

Whoever  reads  this  book  will  experi- 
ence what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has 
oddly,  but  expressively  called,  "  a  cham- 
paigny  feeling."  It  is  written  with  de- 
lighdul  ease,  grace,  and  wit,  and  while 
professing  to  be  the  biography  of  one 
^  man,  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  socie- 
ty, especially  of  the  beau  monde,  and  the 
prominent  theatrical  celebrities  of  the 
tivst  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

The  account  of  Elliston  himself,  rela- 
ted with  infinite  spirit,  and  illustrated  by 
various  entertaining  anecdotes,  and  clev- 
er memorabilia,  impresses  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  man  of  sparkling  and  versatile 
genius,  of  good  impulses,  but  uncertain 
principles. 

As  an  actor  his  powers  were  very  re- 
markable. He  did  not  fall  far  short  of 
being  in  the  histrionic  sense,  a  universal 
genius.  No  performer  of  his  day 
equalled  him  as  a  comedian.  '*  His 
countenance,"  says  Mr.  Raymond,  "  was 
the  very  mirror  of  comedy.  His  face 
was  round,  his  features  small,  yet  highly 
expressive,  laughter  lay  cradled  in  his 
eye,  and  there  was  a  noticeable  play  of 
lip  so  pregnant  of  meaning,  as  frequently 


to  leave  the  words  that  followed,  but  lit- 
tle to  explain."  And  yet  Elliston  rival- 
led, and  in  the  opinion  of  oMsy,  «»r- 
passed  even  Kemble,  in  certain  scenes  ia 
Hamlet. 

We  have  room  but  for  one  of  the 
many  anecdotes,  with  which  this  volome 
is  crowded : 

"  Elliston  had  been  acting  at  Wey- 
mouth, a  place  to  which  the  Kin^  was 
extremely  partial,  and  where  it  wum  bo 
unusual  thing  for  him  to  take  his  streil 
unattended.  On  the  morning  of  Ettis- 
ton's  benefit,  he  had  been  enjoying'  one 
of  these  afternoon  wanderings,  when 
rain  coming  on,  jnst  as  he  was  paseing 
the  theatre  door,  in  he  went,  and  finding 
no  one  immediately  at  hand,  pn>ce«ded 
at  once  to  die  royal  box,  and  seated  him- 
self in  his  own  chair. 

"  The  dim  daylight  of  the  theatre,  and 
slight  fatigue  which  exercise  had  ocra* 
sioned,  induced  an  inclination  to  drowsi- 
ness. His  majesty,  in  fact,  fell  into  a 
comfortable  dose,  which  presently  be- 
came a  sound  sleep.  In  the  meantime. 
Lord  Townsend,  who  had  encountered 
Elliston  in 'the  neighborhood,  inquired 
whether  he  had  seen  the  king,  as  his 
majesty  had  not  been  in  the  palace  since 
his  three  o'clock  dinner ;  and  it  being 
then  nearly  five,  the  queen  and  prin- 
cesses, were  in  some  anxiety  about  nim. 

But  his  lordship  gaining  no  direction 
from  the  dramatic  %tar,  pursued  his  ob- 
ject in  another  course. 

"  Elliston  now  making  his  way  to  the 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing all  things  necessary  fur  the  reception 
of  his  august  patrons,  went  straight  into 
the  king*s  box,  and  on  perceiving  a  roan 
fast  asleep  in  his  majesty's  chair,  was 
about  recalling  him  to  his  senses  in  no 
gentle  manner,  when,  very  fortunately, 
ho  recognized  the  king  himself. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  7  Elliston 
could  not  presume  to  wake  his  majesty — 
to  approach  him— speak  to  him — touch 
him— impossible !  and  yet  something 
was  necessary  to  be  attempted,  as  it  was 
now  time  the  theatre  should  be  lit. 

''Elliston  hit  on  the  following  expedi- 
ent, taking  up  a  violin  from  the  orches- 
tra, he  stepped  into  the  pit,  and  placing 
himself  just  beneath  his  exalted  guest, 
struck  up,  dolcimente,  *  God  save  the 
king ! '  The  expedient  had  the  desired 
effect,  the  royal  sleeper  was  gently  loos- 
ened from  the  spell  which  had  bound 
him,  and  awaking,  up  he  sprung,  and 
staring  the  genu-flecting  comedian  full 
in  the  face,  exclaimed,  *Hey.'  hey!  hey! 
what  I  what !  Oh,  yes .'  I  see !  Elliston 
—ha!  ha !  rain  came  on — took  a  seat — 
took  a  nap-^what's  o'clock  V 
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"  •  Approftching  rix,  your  majesty/ 

'*  *  Six !  six  o'clock  !*  interrupted  the 
kiog,  '  send  to  her  migesty,  say  Tm  here 
'—stay— this  wig  woot  do,  eh,  ehl 
Don't  keep  the  people  waitings — ^light  up 
-^et  'em  in— -let  em  in,  ha !  ha  !  fast 
asleep;  play  well  tonight,  Elliston*— 
iprat  layorite  with  the  queen-^let  'em  in 
— let  'em  in !' " 

"  The  house  was  presently  illuminated 
«— messengers  were  sent  off  to  the  royal 
party,  which  in  a  short  time  reached  the 
tlieatre.  Elliston  then  quitted  the  side 
of  his  most  affable  monarch,  and  dress- 
ing himself  in  five  minutes  ibr  his  part  in 
the  drama,  went  through  his  business 
with  bounding  spirit,  nor  was  his  glee  at 
&11  diminished,  when  on  attending  the 
royal  visitors  to  their  carriage,  the  king 
once  more  nodded  his  head,  saying 

*  Fast    asleep,  eh !     Elliston !    fast 
»!'" 

An  original  and  pleasant  wit,  was  his 
Majesty  George  III. 


party,  and  the  man  whom  he  chooses  to 
consider  as  the  apologist  for  the  one,  and 
the  haughty  champion  of  the  other.  Mr# 
Borrow  speaks  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
the  descendant  of  '  cow-stealing '  marau- 
ders, charges  him  with  having  del iberate* 
ly  falsified  history,  and  directly  after  iu' 
dulges  in  a  great  glorification  of  ■ 

Murnt! 

If  any  body  wishes  to  be  provoked 
into  a  just  and  healthful  passion,  let  him 
glance  through  this  "  Appendix."  It  i» 
full  of  one  sided,  heterodox,  and  extrava- 
gant opinions,  maintained  with  the 
shrewdest  effrontery,  tfnd  delivered  alto* 
gether  "  ex-cathedra,^^ 


The  Romany  Rye— A  Sequel  to  "  Lavett' 
gro."  By  Geo.  Borrow ^  author  of 
••  the  Bible  in  Spain,'*  "  The  Gypsies 
of  Spain"  ^c.  Harper  4*  Brothers, 
New  York, 

Those  who  have*  read  "  Lavengro," 
will  probably  be  eager  to  proinire  this 
sequel.  Mr  Barruw  is  an  eccentric  but 
vigorous  writer,  who,  although  he  fre- 
quently offends  us  by  his  audacity  and 
•elf-esitcrtiun,  is  generally  successful  in 
arousing  a  sort  of  pugnacious  interest. 
"  The  Homany  Rye,"  like  "  Lavengro," 
is  utterly  destitute  of  artistic  method, 
and  unity  of  plan,  but  we  have  seldom 
read  a  more  shrewd  and  pungent  work. 
The  style  is  often  execruble,  even  bittt-r, 
and  the  opinions  absurd,  but  the  author 
is  entertaining  even  in  his  vagaries.  As 
descriptions  of  Gipsy  life,  both  **  Laven- 
gro "  and  "  The  Uomaoy  Rye  "  are  pic- 
turesque and  doubtless  truthful  books; 
as  stories,  they  are  both  failures.  The 
thread  of  the  narrative  is  continually  in- 
terrupted by  elaborate  polemical  discus- 
sions, which,  however  learned  and  inge- 
nious, are  calculated  after  a  time — ^parti- 
cularly as  they  turn  upon  the  one  subject 
of  the  Pope  and  his  authority — to  weary 
the  most  patient  reader. 

We  find  in  the  present  volume  a 
lengthy  "  Appendix,"  intended  as  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  incidenU  in  "  Lavengro." 
The  prejudices  of  the  writer  are  here 
ridiculously  apparent.  He  shows  him- 
self a  "  good  *'  if  not  a  very  wise  "hater." 
His  wrath  and  spleen  are  especially  bit- 
ter against  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  Tory 


Memorials,  and  Other  Papers,     By  Thos* 

De   Quineey,  in  2  vols,     Ticknor  S^ 

Fields,  Boston, 

Both  in  personal  and  literary  charac- 
ter, De  Quineey  has  always  been  to  us  an 
interesting  study.  The  gorgeous  imagi-^ 
nation  of  the  **  Opium  Eater,"  with  its 
startling  revelation  of  the  capacities  for 
joy,  or  for  suffering,  which  rest  in  the 
human  nerves  and  brain,  created  an  in- 
terest in  the  author,  which  his  numerous 
essays  upon  every  conceivable  variety  of 
subject,  since  successfully  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  have  in  most 
cases  confirmed.  Perhaps  no  man  haa 
ever  lived  in  England,  possessed  of  De 
Quincey's  combination  of  original  mental 
power,  with  elaborate  attainments,  whose 
works  are  so  wholly  fragmentary,  so  lit-* 
tie  deserving  of  the  epithet  great,  though 
evidently  emanating  from  a  great  Intel' 
lect. 

His  essays,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  full  ^ 
of  the  rarest  information,  the  acutest  * 
logic,  the  most  marvellous  command  of 
illustration,  dmwn  from  the  resources  of 
a  learning,  which  we  believe  to  be  both 
general  and  profound.  His  diction  is 
remarkable  for  an  almost  sensuous  rich" 
ness  and  harmony. 

The  sentences  are  evolved  with  artful 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  ear  as  well 
as  upon  the  understanding.  Sometimes 
they  are  tortuous  and  involute,  but  never 
awkward  or  unmusical.  To  style,  for  its 
own  sake,  and  because  of  the  infinite 
power,  beauty,  and  possible  variety  of 
combination  which  belong  to  words,  De 
Quineey  has  paid  a  special  regard,  and 
thus  he  has  acquired  consummate  skill  aa 
a  Rhetorician.  There  are  many  pages 
in  his  "  Confessions,"  and  in  *'  Suspiria 
De  Profiindis,"  for  example,  which, 
though  essentially  pure  and  vigorous, 
display  the  utmost  gorgeousness  of  dic- 
tion, allowable  to  the  proprieties  of  the 
English   tongue— ^ULges    which    are  in^ 
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ttinctively  read  with  a  rhpknueal  intona- 
tion,  and  may  be  cast  with  singular  facil* 
ity  into  blank  Terse.  But  with  all  his 
wonderfol  endowments,  and  his  Ittcid 
perception  in  matters  of  critical  taste, 
De  Quincey's  diffuseness  is  discouraging: 
to  ordinary  reeulers,  and  even  to  the  most 
(tudious  and  patient  ones. 

In  fact|  he  is  not  unfrequently  as  gar* 
ruloas  as  any  old  grandmother.  His  di- 
gressions are  insufferable,  and  his  egot* 
Ism  is  very  fatiguing.  Again,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  contemporaries  among  literary 
men,  he  occasionally  assumes  a  tone 
which  is  ungenerous  and  even  bitter. 

His  animadversions,  for  instance,  upon 
the  character  of  Coleridge  are,  to  our 
apprehension,  indefensible,  and  hearti- 
ly do  we  side  with  Hartley  Coleridge 
and  the  other  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  great  Metaphysician  and  Poet,  in 
denouncing  it  as  reckless,  unfeeling,  and 
in  the  worst  possible  taste.  But  what- 
ever may  be  his  faults  we  cannot  cease 
to  reverence  the  noble  intellect  of  De 
Quincey,  and  whenever  we  receive  from 
his  publishers  (to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  country  are  due)  a  fresh  instal- 
ment of  his  miscellanies,  we  are  happy 
in  the  certainty  of  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, of  a  high  order.  The  volumes 
before  us  contain,  besides  the  novel  of 
•*  Klosterheim,"  a  continuation  of  the 
"  Auto-Biographical  Sketches,**  two  es- 
say's entitled  **The  Sphinx's  Riddle," 
and  "  The  Pagan  Oracles,"  a  series  of 
elaborate  "  Dialogues  on  Political  Econ- 
omy," analysing  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  and  an  exceedingly  able  review 
of  Gordon's  Modem  Greek  Revolution, 
f  a  subject  by  the  way  about  which  most 
persons  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
which,  notwithstanding,  is  full  of  thril- 
ling and  romantic  interest.  We  do  not 
think  upon  the  whole  that  these  two  l&st 
Volumes  are  calculated  to  increase  the 
author's  reputation,  or  to  excite  very 
special  attention  in  literary  circles*    The 


papers  (exceptiog  Klostcrheim)  are  **ca- 
vaire  to  the  general,"  but  to  a  smaJ 
body  of  thinkets  and  scholars  they  must 
certainly  be  suggestive,  and  conaequcci- 
ly  acceptable. 


A    8jf9tem  of  Independent  Reaeard^  tht 
Great  EduaUional  IVani  of  the  Sonli. 
An  Address  delivered  brfore  tike  Soeifif 
qf  the  Alumni  of  ike  College  of  CkarU*- 
UMf  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Charlf 
ton   College  Library.     By  Prof.  John 
McCrady.     A.  J.  Burke,  Broad^rret, 
This  is  an    earnest    and    well-^timed 
address,  which,  with  clearness  of  nrpf 
ment,  and  great  propriety  and  fbrce  of 
language,  and  illustration,  discusses  tLe 
present  intellectual  condition  of  tfao  South, 
points  out  the  radical  deficiencies  of  oar 
educational   system,  and  modestly,  but 
with  true  discrimination  and  iasi|:ht,  sne- 
gests  the  remedy.     For  logical  closenesf 
of  reasoning,  and  general  thoogfatfuiness 
and  ability,  the  Address  is  rpmarkaWe. 
and  if  read,  and  heeded  by  the  class  of 
self-sufficient  utilitarians  of  which,  uahap» 
pily,  modern  society,  and  Southern  society 
in   especial,   is   largely   composed,   may 
possibly  be  of  service  to  those  practirai 
plodders  who  sneer  at  "theories,"  and 
imagine  themselves  in  their  ludicrous  hah 
lucination,  to  be  the  only  abiding  pillarf 
of  the  world. 

Prof.  McCrady  does  not  think  tliat 
"practical  improvement"  is  the*  grvAt 
want  of  the  S<iuth-^e  subscribes  io  no 
such  shallow  sotticism,  the  conliitatioa 
which  is  so  patent,  so  immediately  be- 
neath the  eye  of  our  daily  experience, 
that  one  might  well  suppose  that  a  sensble 
man  would  be  ashamea  to  give  his  authoz* 
ity  to  any  such  fallacious  and  delusive 
opinion. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  present  onr 
readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  Address. 
We  can  only  commend  it  to  their  perusal 
and  candid  consideration* 
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THE   NATURE   AND   THE   CLAIMS    OF   PARADOX, 


We  think  it  may  be  aesumed, 
that  whenever  a  man  is  not  inter- 
ested  in  the  propagation  of  false- 
hood, he  will  be  iriendlj  to  the 
canse  of  truth  ;  that  other  things 
being  equal,  men  desire  the  true 
rather  than  the  false. 

Lord  Bacon  more  than  insinu- 
ates the  contrary  when  he  refers  to 
the  jesting  Pilate,  who,  after  in- 
quiring what  is  truth,  would  not 
stay  for  an  answer. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
ceive Pilate  in  the  light  of  a  jester. 
His  whole  conduct  on  the  celebrat- 
ed occasion  to  which  the  great  fa- 
ther of  modem  philosophy  refers, 
is  marked  by  seriousness  and  earn- 
estness, and,  paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem,  with  a  moral  weakness 
which  ill  accords  with  the  tone  of 
a  jester's  spirit  The  question  in 
truth  is  so  only  in  form,  it  is  not 
inquisitive  but  declaratory.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  open  a  discus- 
sion, but  to  close  one.  He  had  no 
disposition  to  inquire  after  the  truth, 
but  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric  signified 
his  conviction  that  she  is  veiled 


from  our  eyes.  And  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  being  enlightened  by 
the  prisoner  before  him,  it  may  not 
be  difficult  to  show  from  the  tone 
of  that  conversation  and  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  that  even  he  was 
one  that  would  gladly  have  listened 
to  the  words  of  truth. 

If  a  man  should  be  seized  with 
an  insane  desire  to  possess  little  or 
no  weight  in  his  circle,  let  him  ac- 
quire a  character  for  being  para- 
doxical. He  will  find  his  work 
fully  accomplished.  His  aim  will 
be  thoroughly  effected.  He  may 
then  give  utterance  to  the  pro- 
foundest  truths ;  they  will  fall  un- 
heeded on  the  ears  of  his  auditoiy. 
He  will  be  considered  as  merely 
indulging  a  morbid  taste;  and  for- 
tunate may  he  esteem  himself,  if  he 
is  not  subjected  to  the  treatment  of 
a  lunatic ;  and  thus,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  the  votary  of  truth  will  be 
made  to  experience  the  same  con- 
demnation with  the  systematic  con- 
triver of  a  lie. 

Worldly  wisdom  deals  in  axioms; 
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reverences  old  established  saws; 
has  a  profound  respect  for  proverbs, 
which  it  considers  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  people's  experience ;  never 
feels  its  confidence  in  them  shaken 
even  when  they  inculcate  maxims 
directly  contrary,  but  regards  with 
holy  horroryany  attempt  to  ques- 
tion the  divine  origin  of  those 
maxims  on  which  it  has  reposed  its 
faith.  It  lives  in  the  light  of  truth, 
tested  and  established  by  the  expe- 
rience of  ages,  and  abhors  a  para- 
dox. 

What  is  a  paradox  ?  Why 
should  it  have  arrayed  against  it  all 
the  virtue  and  all  the  respectability 
of  this  world?  Why  should  its 
unfortunate  victim  be  driven  like  a 
Pariah  from  every  respectable  class, 
and  made  to  wander  alone  in  the 
great  moral  wilderness  of  neglect 
and  intolerance?  It  may  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  it  is  because 
he  alone  is  the  votary  of  truth,  and 
that  the  neglect  which  he  suffers  is 
but  the  penalty  imposed  upon  him 
by  those  who  espouse  the  false,  and 
find  their  interest  or  their  ease  pro- 
moted by  veiling  themselves  from 
the  truth. 

A  Paradox  is  the  assertion  of  an 
opinion  contrary,  to  that  which  is 
generally  received.  It  is  not  a  mis- 
statement of  a  fact,  nor  is  it  the 
assertion  of  a  falsehood.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  announcement  of 
a  truth.  It  may  not  be  true,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  false.  It  may 
run  counter  to  our  opinions,  but 
may  nevertheless  be  truth.  It 
ought  not  to  be  received  without 
examination,  because  old  opinions 
are  favored  by  presumption;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  deserves  to  be 
heard,  to  be  weighed,  to  be  tried. 

Paradoxes  are  frequently  neces- 
sary to  rouse  men  from  an  intellec- 
tual torpor,  and  prevent  them  from 
conduct  the  most  absurd  and  in- 
comprehensible. He  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  maxims 


which  currently  pass  among  men 
for  truth,  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  their  truth  is  practically  de- 
nied even  by  those  who  most  stiU 
dily  abhor  all  paradox.  In  poHtios 
we  often  hear  men  boast  that  they 
have  uniformly  advocated  certain 
political  principles.  When  we  hear 
this  boast  from  a  certain  set  of  very 
honest  and  worthy  persona,  we  al- 
most instinctively  feel  that  amid 
the  varied  phases  of  our  political 
history,  if  at  any  time  these  boast- 
ers were  in  the  right,  it  must  have 
been  the  result  of  accident  There 
are  those  who  are  govenied  not  by 
living  principles  but  by  dead  rules. 
Such  men  can  always  raise  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  against  a 
statesman.  They  cannot  under- 
stand that  a  truly  consistent  person 
will  find  himself  compelled  under 
certain  contingences  to  advocate 
that  which  he  would  utterly  con- 
demn under  others.  The  mariner 
would  hardly  acquire  a  reputation 
for  skill  who  should  refuse  to  alter 
his  course  even  when  the  winds  ab- 
solutely forbid  his  progress  in  the 
desirerl  direction. 

A  striking  instance  of  political 
inconsistency  was  exhibited  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  elected 
to  oppose  in  Parliament  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholic^  found 
himself  compelled  to  advocate  that 
measure;  and  at  a  later  period 
called  to  the  premiership  to  pro- 
claim the  triumph  of  the  Corn 
Laws  against  the  rude  assaults  of 
the  Free  Trade  party,  had  hardly 
invested  himself  with  the  insignia 
of  office  before  he  became  the 
most  illustrious  champion  of  Free 
Trade.  The  commanding  abilities 
and  the  unsullied  integrity  of  this 
statesman  saved  him  from  the 
odium  under  which  a  common  man 
of  equal  integrity  would  have  sank 
into  obscurity,  but  it  was  his  un- 
common fate  to  be  always  oppos- 
ing paradoxes,  and  yet    to   have 
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acted  on  tbem  whenever  he  got 
into  power. 

It    not    unirequently    happens 

hat  through  this  intellectual  torpor 

which  refuses  to  question   an  old 

opinion,  a  lasting  injury  is  done  to 

the  memory  of  departed  worth. 

This  is  strikin^fiy  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Machiavelli.  This 
distinguished  Italian  published  a  po- 
litical tract  entitled  the  Prince.  In 
this  work  he  illustrates  by  numer- 
ous examples  drawn  from  Italian 
history,  the  various  modes  by  which 
artful  and  designing  rulers  may 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  a  peo- 
ple. Surely  one  would  suppose 
that  a  work  like  this  could  not  but 
be  the  production  of  a  mind  stu- 
dious of  his  country's  liberty,  but 
some  one  denour^ced  it  as  contain- 
incf  lessons  of  tyranny,  and  the 
Machiavellian  |)olicy  is  now  but 
another  name  for  a  system  of  poli- 
tics abounding  ini  intrigue,  oppres- 
sion and  crime.  The  name  has 
even  become  a  bye-word,  and  many 
use  it  in  the  language  of  denuncia- 
tion who  know  nothing  either  of 
the  man  or  of  the  books  which 
they  so  liberally  deprecate. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  spirit  of  sluggishness,  sometimes 
the  pride  of  intellect,  sometimes 
both  combined,  c^use  a  man  to  hug 
his  opinions,  and  even  refuse  to 
listen  to  a  paradox.  We  once  took 
the  liberty  of  recommending  to  one 
of  our  citizens,  whose  name  is  con- 
sidered a  guarantee  for  taste  and 
excellence  in  the  literary  world,  the 
perusal  of  Cobbett's  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  England.  The  re- 
commendation was  made  on  the 
ground  that,  though  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Protestant,  it  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  reformation  had  pro- 
duced almost  unmixed  evil  among 
the  English  people.  The  views  of 
Cobbett  were  paradoxical,  and  our 
friend  coldly  remarked,  that  he  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 


effects  of  the  Reformation,  and  felt 
no  desire  to  hear  or  read  any  more 
discussions  on  that  subject. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that 
mankind  is  in  possession  of  a  vast 
amount  of  truth  which  has  de- 
scended from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  which  we  do  well  to 
adopt  as  our  guides  in  life ;  but  it 
is  no  less  probable  that  with  this 
truth  is  mingled  an  immense  deal 
of  error.  The  generality  of  man- 
kind seldom  reason  respecting  the 
lessons  which  they  have  been  taught, 
but  contentedly  take  them  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  inheritance.  And 
this  is  a  part  of  that  innate  wisdom, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
which  governs  hunianity.  Pro- 
gress is  the  test  of  civilization,  but 
progress  is  the  result  of  labour,  and 
labour  is  stimulated  by  faith.  If 
evtiry  man  felt  himself  obliged  to 
verify  all  the  maxims  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  before  mak- 
ing use  of  them,  the  world  would 
stand  still — progress  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  we  would  retrograde 
into  barbarism.  The  unthinking 
laborers  are  those  who  constitute 
the  practical  class  in  society — those 
who  give  dignity  and  respectability 
to  humanity.  Occasionally  their 
ears  are  annoyed  and  their  spirits 
vexed  by  the  ravings  of  a  paradox- 
ical dreamer ;  but  they  quietly  dis- 
pose of  him ;  if  contempt  will  not 
silence  him,  they  consign  him  to 
the  walls  of  an  asylum,  perhaps 
punish  his  presumption  at  the  stake, 
and  then  resume  their  wonted  con- 
servatism. But  the  victim  of  par- 
adox is  a  thinker,  and  thought  is 
apt  to  fly  from  dungeons,  and 
make  itself  heard  even  by  the  un- 
willing. 

So  offensive  were  the  paradoxes 
of  Huss  to  those  pious  souls  who 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  the  flames 
alone  were  deemed  an  adequate  rem- 
edy for  his  heresy;  but  the  next 
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centurj  saw  the  triumph  of  his 
pritciplee,  and  that  which  was  not 
only  paradox,  hut  daranahle  heresy 
in  one  age,  was  revered  in  the  next 
as  the  undoubted  revelation  of  the 
divine  will. 

In  the  lately  published  memoirs 
of  Sidney  Smith  is  a  letter  from 
Marion  de  I^rme,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  madman  imprisoned  by 
Richelieu  in  the  Bec6tre  at  Paris. 
To  listen  to  him,  said  the  keeper 
of  the  Asylum,  you  would  imagine 
that  with  steam  you  could  navigate 
ships,  move  carriages,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  miracles,  which  he 
insists  upon  it  could  be  peribrmed. 
The  Cardinal  sent  the  man  away 
without  listening  to  him,  but  De 
Cans  followed  him  wherever  he 
went  with  the  most  determined 
perseverance,  until  the  Cardinal, 
tired  of  his  folly,  shut  him  up  in 
the  Bec^tre,  where  he  calls  out  to 
every  visitor  that  he  is  not  mad, 
but  that  he  has  made  a  valuable 
discovery.  So,  too,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  Watt,  when  a  youth,  is 
said  to  have  sorely  annoyed  Ijis 
mother  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  wasted  his  time  in  dis- 
turbing the  operations  of  her  tea 
kettle. 

At  this  period,  when  new  discov- 
eries in  physics  have  been  rapidly 
followed  by  inventions  for  their  ap- 
plication to  use,  no  visionary  need 
fear  the  walls  of  an  asylum  for  any 
of  his  paradoxes.  In  truth  the 
paradox  now  consists  in  question- 
mg  the  real  utility  of  these  im- 
provements ;  in  questioning  whe- 
ther a  one-sided  development  of 
humanity  is  true  progress,  and 
whether  that  which  fills  the  pock- 
ets of  the  rich  may  not  stint  the 
stomachs  of  the  poor,  and  who, 
amidst  this  unwonted  prosperity, 
looks  with  trembling  at  the  uncer- 
tain future. 

The  man  of  paradoxes  is  a  think- 
er.    He  is   no  infidel    aa  many 


most  absurdly  believe ;  he  may  be 
rather  skeptical,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably a  doubter.  He  belongs  neither 
to  the  progressive  nor  t</ the  con- 
servative party,  but  desires  to  aim 
at  the  truth.  He  respects  thought, 
and  is  not  intolerant  of  opinion; 
but  he  eamesfly  desires  to  know  on 
what  opinion  is  based.  He  is  lib^- 
al ;  because  aware  that  he  takes 
liberties  with  others,  and  he  feeb 
the  want  of  liberality  from  tfaenu 
He  inquires  freely,  boldly,  but  is 
slow  to  condemn  or  approve.  In 
fact  the  only  objection  which  can 
be  truly  raised  against  the  defen- 
der of  paradoxes,  is,  that  by  sub- 
jecting all  opinions  to  the  test  of 
inquiry,  he  finds  in  the  vast  and 
complicated  web  of  human  thought 
so  much  to  approve,  so  much  to 
condemn,  so  much  to  approve  which 
others  condemn,  and  so  much  to 
condemn  which  others  approve, 
that  at  last  his  opinions  become 
uncertain  even  to  himself,  and  when 
he  speaks,  he  not  unfrequently  ex- 
presses not  his  opinions,  but  the 
thoughts  which  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion. 
He  is  uncertain,  not  because  dis- 
honest, but  because  truthful.  He 
is  striving  after  the  truth,  but  it 
eludes  his  grasp,  aiid  he  becomes 
to  appearance  insincere,  because  he 
would  most  religiously  avmd  the 
false. 

We  cannot  but  pause  here  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  those  solid 
men  who  never  entertain  a  doubt 
of  their  maxims,  who  receive  them 
as  a  part  of  their  religious  faith, 
who  are  intolerant  of  all  opposition 
or  contradiction,  and  who  abhor 
a  paradox.  There  is  a  sturdy  troth- 
fulness  of  spirit  about  them  which 
commands  our  respect  even  though 
we  may  be  convinced  of  their  error. 
They  are  the  true  working  men  of 
the  world,  and  the  disciples  of  the 
paradoxical  disturbers  of  their  an- 
cestor's peace.    A  strong,  abiding 
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and  unquestioning  faith  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessinsfs  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  enjoy ;  and  he  who  possesses 
it,  possesses  no  small  element  in 
the  composition  of  a  respectable 
man.  But  all  men  have  not  this 
faith ;  and  to  such,  who  indulge 
also  in  thought,  the  moral  world 
presents  an  aspect  so  varied  that 
It  is  not  wonderful  thought  should 
unsettle  faith.  The  world  is  two- 
fold in  its  nature.  As  light  and 
darkness  alternately  sway  the  physi- 
cal universe,  so  the  moral  world 
has  its  front  and  its  obverse. — 
We  speak  not  of  the  teachings  of 
divine  revelation  in  which  the  vic- 
tim of  paradox  may  have  a  faith 
as  profound  as  that  of  any  other 
person  ;  but  merely  of  human  vfis- 
dom,  the  teachings  of  experience 
and  the  maxims  which  are  deduced 
from  them.  From  its  very  nature 
truth  is  indemonstrable.  It  can  be 
discovered  only  by  weighing  the 
aggregate  of  probabilities.  There 
is  no  patent  standard  scale  wherein 
these  may  be  weighed,  and  uncer- 
tainty rendera  our  conclusions  un- 
satisfactory. Nor  is  this  true  mere- 
ly of  human  wisdom.  Even  when 
men  attempt  to  deduce  practical 
rules  of  life  from  the  undoubted 
teachings  of  divine  revelation,  how 
widely  do  they  differ.  How  differ- 
ent ^e  philosophy  of  one  age 
from  that  of  another;  how  easily 
do  Christian  morals  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  business  habits 
of  a  people ;  and  how  sedulously 
do  we  endeavor  t<)  believe  that  our 
reading  is  the  true  one  because  we 
hope  it  is  so,  or  it  suits  our  interest 
to  have  it  so.  Thus  the  honest 
Lieutenant  in  Fielding^s  novel  had 
no  wavering  of  his  faith,  but  could 
not  understand  the  theology  of  him 
who  doubted  the  Christian  gentle- 
man's right  to  fight  a  duel. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in 
the  religious  history  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  England,  that  our  con- 


duct is  an  humble  imitation  of  a  set 
of  men  whose  actions  are  not  gen- 
erally approved.  We  presume  few 
men  of  intelligence  will  admit  that 
Vane,  Pym,  Cromwell,  Peters,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  great  English 
rebellion,  had  any  more  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  true  piety 
than  Lord  Strafford  and  others,  who 
became  their  victims.  That  they 
had  superior  claims  in  their  own 
estimation  is  granted,  but  if  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  the  re- 
formers of  the  rebellion  would  ap- 
pear to  have  more  sins  to  answer 
for  than  those  who  suwumbed  under 
their  fatal  influence.  The  externals 
of  piety,  however,  they  unquestion- 
ably possessed  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  and  prayers  and  sermons 
were  so  familiar  to  their  ears  as  to 
be  almost  like  play  things.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  teachers  piety 
was  characterized  not  only  by  aus- 
terity, but  it  stimulated  the  intellect 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  the 
pious  man  ox>uld  imagine  no  enter- 
tainment greater  than  listening  to 
sermons.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  several  preachers  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  without  the  au- 
dience having  any  intermission  of 
rest,  and  they  appeared  to  receive 
the  word  with  as  much  kindness  as 
it  was  proffered. 

What  a  change  this  was  from 
the  practice  of  the  establishment 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
books  of  homilies  ha*!  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  those  clergy- 
men who  felt  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  preach  sermons  of  their 
own  composition. 

With  the  restoration  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things 
appeared,  but  the  influence  of  puri- 
tan zeal  was  too  great  to  permit  it 
absolutely.  Sermons  became  more 
common,  and  in  one  of  the  charges 
of  Bishop  Atterbury  to  his  clergy, 
he  finds  himself  compelled  to  pro- 
test against  the  practice  then  be- 
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cominnf  prevalent  of  the  elergry 
preaching  in  the  afternoon.  But 
in  spite  of  the  great  authority  of 
that  learned  prelate,  the  practice 
continues,  and  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, the  good  Christian  is  ex- 
pected to  hear  two  sermons  every 
Sunday. 

Now,  with  all  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  we  cannot  but 
think  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  right. 
Is  the  object  of  preaching  to  furnish 
an  intellectual  entertainment  to 
the  hearers,  or  to  make  a  favorable 
and  salutary  impression  on  their 
hearts?  If  the  former,  the  case 
must  be  decided  against  us  and 
the  Bishop,  but  if  the  latter,  we  are 
not  afraid  to  adhere  to  our  opinion 
A  sermon  is  intende<l  to  convey  to 
tlie  mind  instruction,  and  furnish 
matter  for  reflection  on  some  topic 
deemed  important  by  the  preacher. 
If  it  is  important,  it  is  surely  un- 
wise, after  the  lapse  of  a  very  few 
hours,  to  present  to  the  hearer  with 
the  same  solemnity  another  set  of 
reflections  on  another  topic.  Before 
the  mind  has  had  time  to  digest 
the  fii-st,  it  is  called  off  to  attend 
to  the  se<;ond.  Besides  this,  from 
frequent  custom,  we  acquire  an  in- 
different habit  of  listening,  and  the 
preacher  is  permitted  to  go  through 
ins  course  of  argument  or  reflec- 
tion, without  making  any  but  a 
transient  impression  upon  the  hear- 
er's mind.  If  he  is  an  ordinary 
man,  no  decided  evil  is  done;  we 
listen  with  decency  and  reverence ; 
but  if  the  preacher  be  endued 
with  eloquence,  the  fervor  of  devo- 
tional feeling  is  exchange*!  for  the 
enjoyment  of  an  intelle.tual  treat. 

The  truth  is.  that  no  subject  is  so 
puzzling  to  the  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian as  the  due  observance  of  the 
seventh  day.  All  have  rejected  the 
levitii-al  observance,  and  the  great 
struggle  is  to  ascertain  which  is  the 
true  spirit.  The  intention  of  the 
commandment  which  hallowed  it 


was  to  furnish  to  hardworking  peo* 
pie  a  day  of  repose.  In  many 
portions  of  our  country  it  is  after 
a  certain  fashion,  the  day  of  most 
unmitigated  labor.  It  is  a  very  re* 
marks ble  fact  that  the  command- 
ment never  was  mentioned  by  onr 
Saviour  but  to  justify  its  violation; 
and  by  the  early  Christians  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  completely  disre- 
garded. For  the  commendable 
an(^  necessary  purpose  of  culti%'at- 
ing  Christian  fellowship,  they  habit- 
ually assembled  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  and  we  believe  it  was 
never  until  the  pharisaical  spirit  of 
puritanism  invaded  England,  that 
any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  re- 
establish the  levitical  institution. 

Infinite  are  the  sources  of  error 
in  the  best  regulated  minds ;  innn- 
merable   the   fallacies   which    the 
most  honest  soul  entertains  as  ines- 
timable truths.     Society  itself  is  a 
source  of  error,  and   the  more  re- 
ftned,  the  more  powerfully  are  fal- 
lacies perpetuated,  the  more  hon- 
estly are  they  defended.     Innume- 
rable the  violations  of  the  moral 
law,  both  human  and  divine,  which 
under  its  influence  are  excused,  de- 
fended, justifies!,  commended.     We 
unconstnously    accommodate    oar- 
selves  to  circumstances,  and  by  the 
skilful    logic   of   conventionalisms 
find  the  true  interpretation  of  every 
divine  injunction  in  that  practice, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  so- 
ciety, we   find   almost  necessarily 
imposed  upon  us. 

We  laugh  at  the  backwoodsman, 
who  entering  society,  unacouainted 
with  its  training,  violates  its  rules 
and  disregards  its  proprieties;  the 
rustic  will  learn  better  in  time, 
meanwhile  he  is  a  subje<!t  for  amuse- 
ment ;  but  when  the  child  and  pu- 
pil of  society  questions  its  proceed- 
ings, our  laughter  is  not  excited; 
the  man  is  paradoxical  and  the  ban 
of  society  is  laid  upon  him. 

But  just  as  surely  as  any  prinoi- 
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pie  of  society  is  bas^  on  error,  just 
aft   surely  v/i\\  the  thought  which 
calls  it  in  question,  make  an  im- 
pression on  its  heart.     We  punish 
the   presumption  which  lays  bare 
our  sin,  but  the  probe  is  efficacious. 
Men  do  not  practice  a  falsehood  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mists  of  prejudice  begin    to  lift 
themselves  from  the  fallacies  which 
they  protected,  a  new  impulse  is 
given  to  thought,  and  succeeding 
^nerations  quietly  receive  as  un- 
doubted truth  that  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  punished  as  demon- 
strable error. 

This  great  truth  should  always 
he  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  ab- 
hor paradox ;  that  the  paradox  of 
one  age  is  the  established  truth  of 
another.  This  reflection  should 
teach  them  moderation  if  not  tole- 
ration ;  and  if  it  fail  to  inspire  them 
with  modesty,  might  at  least  clothe 
them  with  humility.  When  Ear- 
vey  announced  the  paradox  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  it  lost  him 
his  practice,  and  he  who  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  medical 
profession,  was  denounced  by  his 
brethren  as  a  charlatan,  and  suffer- 
ed to  want  his  bread. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  paradox  consists  not  in  the 
enunciation  of  a  principle,  but  in 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  announced. 
We  often  act  upon  principles  which 
in  theory  we  deny.  Thus  the  Pro- 
testant is  shocked  at  the  claim  of 
infallibility  set  up  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  never  suspects  that 
his  own  particular  church  is  no  less 
arrogant  in  this  respect  than  that 
which  he  denounces ;  and  yet  who 
will  deny  that  any  church  which 
puts  forth  a  system  of  faith  to  be 
obligatory  among  her  children,  as- 
sumes the  prerogative  of  infallibili- 
ty. Nor  is  this  assumption  either 
presumptuous  or  condemnable.    It 


is  the  essence  of  conservatism,  and 
every  church  which  practically  re- 
jects it,  lays  the  foundation  of 
its  own  dissolution.  In  one  of 
the  first  sermons  preached  before 
the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts,  the 
preacher  distinctly  waived  this 
claim;  insisted  that  the  church 
was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
whole  will  of  God,  and  that  time 
would  reveal  it.  And  where  has 
the  old  Puritan  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land fled?  How  different  from 
the  sturdy  conservative  sufficiency 
of  the  churches  of  Great  Britain, 
which  rode  triumphant  over  every 
storm,  and  are  as  ready  as  ever 
to  teach  the  same  faith,  which  is 
no  less  their  characteristic  now 
than  it  was  in  the  begmning. 

An  amusing  instancte  of  the  way 
in  which  men  practically  deny 
their  principles,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conduct  of  those  reformers  who 
would  have  our  children  usefully 
educated  ;  by  which  phraseology, 
as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  they 
mean  the  abandonment  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  classical  instruction.  And 
yet,  if  at  any  time  one  of  these  utili- 
tarian professors  should  have  oc- 
casion to  appear  before  the  public, 
one  may  safely  wager  any  amount 
that  his  discourse  will  be  pedanti- 
cally full  of  classical  allusions  and 
quotations.  These  persons  would 
be  shocked  at  the  paradox,  that  the 
best  indiiiation  of  a  good  classical 
education  is  the  purity  and  simpli- 
city with  which  English  is  written 
and  spoken. 

Opinions  change  daily,  almost 
hourly,  and  the  paradox  of  to-day 
is  the  faith  of  to-morrow.  When 
Rousseau  was  howling  out  from  his 
lair  of  infidelity  the  ominous  notes 
of  abolition,  the  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians of  that  age  little  fancied  that 
within  a  century  the  defence  of  sla- 
very on  religious  grounds,  would, 
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by  a  large  party  of  honest  Chris- 
tians, be  regarded  as  a  delusion  of 
the  arch  enemy.  A  great  deal  of 
the  Christianity  now  taught  by  rev- 
erend professors  (preachers  of  the 
Beecher  or  Thed.  Parker  school,  for 
example)  would  have  put  to  shame 
the  irreverent  infidelity  of  Voltaire. 
It  is  important,  these  professors 
would  seem  to  say,  that  a  man 
have  a  Bible  in  a  comer  of  his 
library,  and  that  he  should  profess 
a  decent  reverence  for  the  sacred 
volume ;  and  this  tribute  paid,  he 
may  extract  from  it  whatever  doc- 
trines he  may  please,  and  adopt  a 
scheme  of  practice  in  conformity 
with  them.  Had  Joe  Smith  re- 
jected the  Bible,  Mormonism  would 
have  failed  utterly ;  now  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
meanly  and  weakly  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  are  to 
grasp  in  solemn  and  brotherly 
union,  hands  which  are  soiled  by 
the  foulest  crimes  that  can  degrade 
humanity. 

The  great  lecturers  at  the  North 
are  generally  clergymen.  This  is 
necessary  to  their  success,  and  saves 
them  from  destruction.  It  may  do 
very  well  for  these  holy  men  to 
take  liberties  with  sacred  things, 
but  if  a  common  sinner  should 
venture  to  class  in  the  same  cate 
gory  Paul  and  Socrates,  and  Lord 
Bacon  and  our  Saviour,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
audience  would  naturally  be  not  a 
little  shocked. 

The  world  is  full  of  delusions, 
and  it  appears  that  the  more  re- 
fined the  society  the  more  com- 
pletely delusive  are  its  maxims. 
If  any  thing  is  to  be  learned  fix)m 
a  careful  and  attentive  study  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  of  England 
in  particular,  it  is  this,  that  one 
portion  of  society  has  been  steadily 
advancing  in  wealth,  power,  and 


refinement,  while  the  other    has 
been  as  steadily  in  a  state  of  retro- 
gression ;  and  yet  we  are  gravelj 
invited  to  join  in  singing  praises 
to  the  superior  happiness  of  the 
present  age.     We  doubt  the  troth 
of  the  assertion.    We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  happy  state,  in  which 
the  weak  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  become  weaker.    We    cannot 
believe  that  to  be  a  happy  country, 
in  which,  in  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  latter  is  snre 
to  be  defeated.     We  know  it  is  the 
one  in  which  wealth  will  most  cer- 
tainly accumulate,  but  we  cannot 
understand  how  the  accumulation 
of  millions  in  one  hand  can  be  of 
the  least  possible  advantage  to  the 
thousands  whose  wages  are  kept  at 
a  rate  just  above  the  point  of  abso- 
lute want    There  are  recompenses 
and  reactions  in  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  physical  world,  and  we  do 
not  tremble  when  we  anticipate  the 
reaction  which  will  at  no  very  re- 
mote period  recompense  the  prodi- 
gious evil  under  which  the  civilized 
world  now  groans. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  essaj 
to  a  close,  and,  perhaps,  some  of 
our  readers  are  ready  to  exclaim 
that  the  substance  of  the  article  is 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  would  only  remark,  in 
conclusion,  that  everything  in  na- 
ture is  dual.  Every  good  has  its 
counterbalancing  evfl,  every  evil  its 
resultant  good.  And  so  it  is  with 
everything  connected  with  human- 
ity. If  experience  lias  taught  one 
maxim,  it  has  also  with  trifling  va- 
riation of  circumstances  taught  an- 
other directly  the  contrary.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  proverbs,  the 
concentrated  wisdom  of  every  age 
and  every  people.  He,  therefore, 
who,  from  the  restless  activity  of 
his  own  thought,  endeavors  to 
pierce  into  the  obscurity  which  en- 
velopes   human    wisdom,  ia   the 
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friend,  not  the  enemy  of  his  race,  must  lead  us  forward  nearer  to  the 

If  there    is    on    earth   any  thing  author  of  our  being,  and  bringing 

which  is  absolutely  good,  it  must  us  nearer  to  him,  must  infuse  into 

be  truth.     Emanating  as  our  spirits  our  souls  a  more  perfect  sentiment 

do,  from   the  source  of  all  truth,  of  happiness.    The  truth  is  to  free 

surely  every  process  which  purges  our  souls  from  bondage.     Surely, 

our   souls  from  error,  whicn  dis-  then,  he  who  earnestly  seeks  after 

turbs  and  dispels  the  cloud   that  her,  must  be  considered  friendly 

hovers  about  our  intellectual  vision,  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 


80NQ. 

When  I  bade  thee  adieu,  thou  rememb'rest  the  time, 
To  depart  for  no 'distant  or  alien  clime, 
Oh !  who  would  have  deemed,  as  I  sig^hed  it  in  tears, 
The  farewell  then  spoken  a  farewell  for  years ! 

Yet,  belieTe  me,  whatever  these  years  may  have  brought 
Of  deadness  to  feelings,  or  sadness  to  thought, 
And  whatever  the  shame  they  have  stamped  on  my  brow, 
No  change  ever  touched  my  first  passionate  vow. 

Still  I  look  to  thy  love  as  men  look  to  a  star. 
Which  may  never  be  reached,  yet  is  worshiped  afar, 
And  always  in  gladness,  and  always  in  gloom, 
The  star  of  thy  smile  was  the  star  of  my  doom. 

I  have  bowed,  it  is  true,  before  many  a  shrine. 

Have  praised,  and  have  sung  charms  less  winning  than  thine. 

Bat  the  song  was  ne*er  more  than  a  passionless  glee, 

I  kept  the  soul's  language— my  silence  for  thee. 

And  indeed  if  sometimes  I  gave  more  than  a  song, 
Thou  wast  ever  the  cause,  and  must  pardon  the  wrong. 
For  wherever  a  blue  eye  bewitchingly  shone, 
I  saw  in  its  beauty  a  type  of  thine  own. 

That  falsehood  is  dead,  and  these  follies  have  passed, 
And  again  I  come  back  to  thee,  dearest,  at  last, 
With  the  feelings  of  one  who  hath  circled  the  earth, 
But  to  strengthen  his  love  for  the  home  of  his  birth. 
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THE   MEMOIRS   OF   A   yiROINIA    OKNTUENAN. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


BEHIND      THE     SCENES. 


The  brief  scene  which  we  have 
just  related  will  serve  to  exhibit 
the  immense  and  successful  strug- 
gle made  by  Estcourt  to  conceal 
the  passionate  emotions  of  his 
heart. 

During  this  brief  period  of  his 
life,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
pursue  a  course  in  no  slight  degree 
repugnant  to  his  feelings  ;  but  hav- 
ing once  determined  to  shut  up 
within  his  own  breast  every  parti- 
cle of  his  secret,  he  did  not  shrink 
in  the  execution  of  his  design  ;  the 
exterior  which  he  presented  was 
one  of  impenetrable  calmness  and 
good  natured  carelessness. 

In  presence  of  the  young  girl  he 
often  found  his  strength  taxed  to 
the  utmost;  and  at  times  the  re- 
semblance to  his  former  love  would 
bring  to  his  features  a  painful  sha- 
dow. But  toward  the  young  lady 
he  displayed  simple  affection.  To 
Frances,  as  to  his  other  guests,  he 
maintained  his  old  air  of  smiling 
ease-^and  if  at  any  time  the  sight 
of  the  young  man  and  the  girl, 
walking  hand  in  hand  upon  the 
lawn,  brought  to  his  features  an 
expression  of  pain  and  gloom,  this 
shadow  suddenly  and  completely 
disappeared  as  Frances  drew  near ; 
and  he  would  take  the  flowers 
which  she  held  out,  with  no  sadness 
even  in  his  smile,  as  he  met  the 
frank  eyes  of  the  girl. 

His  fears  ha<i  all  been  justified 
by  the  event  Estcourt  now  loved 
this  young  lady  with  all  the  powers 


of  his  deep  and  vigorous  nature — 
loved  her  with  an  anjor  which  in- 
creased hourly,  as  the  charms  of 
her  mind  and  person  developed  be- 
fore him,  and  became  more  tefi- 
nating.  His  whole  nature  haii 
changed  as  it  were — and  yet,  by  an 
immecse  effort  of  his  faintinfif  will, 
he  concealed  this  change.  Hts  love 
had  made  him  almost  a  youth 
again — but,  in  appearance  he  was 
older.  Sedulously  adopting  his  air 
of  **  old  gentleman,'^  Estcourt  yield* 
ed  to  his  boy  ^the  entiro  field — 
neither  by  word  or  look  did  he  en- 
ter the  arena  for  the  strug^gle.  One 
would  have  said  that  the  young 
lady  was  truly  his  daughter  or  his 
sister,  and  that  nothing  could  have 
rendered  him  happier  than  a  union 
between  herself  and  Frank. 

This  was  "before  the  scenes." 
however,  as  the  reader  may  eaaly 
comprehend — it  was  EVimund  Est- 
court, comedian^  going  through  his 
appointed  part,  in  presence  of  an 
audience  scanning  his  features— in 
presence  especially  of  the  penetrat- 
ing gaze  of  Gilbert,  who  fieemed 
incessantly  to  make  his  friend  the 
subject  of  absorbing  study.  In  Gil- 
bert's society,  above  all,  did  Est- 
court find  his  powers  of  dissimula- 
tion taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  from 
their  interviews  the  unhappy  man 
would  often  retire  with  tjie  mental 
exhaustion  of  an  actor  who  has  just 
gone  through  a  most  arduous  pait. 
Then  came  the  scene  behind  the 
scenes,  where,  divested  of  his  stage 
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costume,  Estcourt  keard  his  heart 
speak  to  him,  and  replied  with 
g^roans  of  anguish.  Pale  and  de- 
spairing, he  went  over  thus,  in  the 
silence  of  his  chamber,  the  events 
and  scenes  of  the  twelve  hours 
which  had  elapsed — not  a  look,  or 
a  word  escaping  him ;  reproducing 
strain  from  his  memory,  the  most 
varying  shades  of  expression,  or 
tone,  in  the  face  or  the  voice  of 
Frances  Temple.  Never  before 
had  he  suffered  this  peculiar  tor- 
ment— never  had  the  bitter  draught 
been  sipped  thus,  drop  by  drop; 
never  had  corroding  jealousy,  a 
profound  sense  of  honor,  and  pater- 
nal affection,  held  such  a  riotous 
carnival  of  conflict  in  his  heart. 
Misfortune,  he  thought,  had  emp- 
tied all  her  bitterness  upon  him — 
he  hail  never  dreamed  of  such  suf- 
fering in  the  weary  worid.  And 
yet,  after  one  of  these  feverish  and 
sleepless  nights  of  misery,  this  man 
would  descend  with  his  calm  smile 
— no  trace  left  of  his  anguish,  but 
a  slight  pallor — and  greet  the  girl 
and  the  youth  with  the  easiest  af- 


fection—passing on  with  an  indif- 
ferent smile^  and  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Gilbert,  whose  piercing 
eyes  strove  vainly  to  plunge  be- 
neath the  calm  and  impassive  fea- 
tures, indicating  no  more  of  inter- 
nal emotion  than  a  mask. 

Never  for  an  instant  did  he 
falter.  As  long  as  an  eye  could  rest 
upon  his  face,  Estcourt  preserved 
his  coolness  and  his  smiles.  He 
would  accompany  his  guests  upon 
their  rides — sail  with  them  in  his 
fine  sailing  boat  on  the  river-^— read 
aloud  from  any  book  which  it 
pleased  the  ladies  to  hear ;  never 
was  the  assumed  r6le  of  an  actor 
sustained  with  such  consummate 
skill.  In  the  minds  of  Frank  and 
the  two  ladies  not  the  remotest 
shadow  of  a ,  suspicion  had  ever 
arisen.  Gilbert  alone  had  his  opin- 
ion of  this  calmness  hiding  a  slum- 
bering volcano. 

This  was  the  state  of  things 
then,  with  the  characters  of  our 
history,  when  an  event  of  some  in- 
terest occurred,  which  event  we 
shall  proceed  now  to  relate. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


THE    SEVENTH    END    OF   THE    WORLD. 


Mr.  Frank  Hay  had  at  an  early 
period  of  his  youth,  adopted  cer- 
tain views  upon  the  subject  of  wo- 
men and  their  traits,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  the  rule  of  his 
proceeding  upon  all  critical  occa- 
sions ;  or,  more  definitely  speaking, 
when  he  designed  to  "reduce  into 
possession  "  as  his  wedded  wife  any 
young  lady  who  impressed  his  vola- 
tile fancy. 

This  young  gentleman's  philoso- 
phy, touching  the  point  in  question 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
maxim  he  was  actmstomed  to  use 
to  his  "  next  friend,''  which  maxim 
waa  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 


"  My  dear  fellow,  never  let  a  girl 
know  you  too  well."  The  conse- 
quences of  this  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Frank  would  declare 
upon  his  personal  experience,  emi- 
nently disastrous. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Mr.  Frank  would 
say,  setting  his  cocked  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  extending  a 
finger  persuasively,  "that  women 
fall  in  love  purely  from  the  fancy. 
It  is  the  fellow  they  think  yon  are, 
that  they  take  a  liking  to,  and 
and  you've  only  to  give  'em  line 
and  play  'em,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  go 
to  see  them  every  day,  and  court 
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for  a  year  or  two,  as  IVo  known 
Bomo  fellows  to  do,  they  soon  find 
out  that  you  are  very  different  from 
their  fancy — they  see  your  weak 
points,  and  when  you  come  at  last 
to  ask  a  certain  question,  they  have 
the  answer  "  no  I  thank  you,  sir," 
hot  for  your  reception.  There  are 
other  objections  to  lengthy  court- 
ships, such  as  the  time  and  expense 
they  involve,  but  this  is  the  great 
reason  against  them.  Never  let  a 
woman — mark  me — find  you  out  1 
Recollect,  it^s  a  stand  up  fight  for 
victory — be  cool,  be  calm,  close  at 
the  right  minute,  early  in  the  ac- 
tion—  grapple — and  the  day  is 
yours ! " 

These  were  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Frank  Hay  upon  the  subject  of  the 
fair  sex,  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  edify  his  companions; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
young  philosopher  essayed  heroi- 
cally to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
system.  That  he  followed  his  lat- 
ter precept  "  to  close  early  '*  in 
the  action,  it  is  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  allow,  but  we  seriously 
doubt  whether  an  impartial  observ- 
er would  have  considered  Mr.  Frank 
"cool  and  calm"  in  that  twilight, 
walking  with  Frances  beneath  the 
great  old  oaks  of  the  Fairfield 
woods.  Perhaps  he  meant,  how- 
ever, that  the  assailant  should  pre- 
serve an  internal  coldness — should 
not  lose  his  judgment,  however 
passionate  he  appeared.  If  this 
was  the  philosopher's  meaning,  per- 
haps he  fulfilled  his  views  in  every 
particular. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  relate 
the  pai'ticulars  of  the  scene  between 
these  two  young  persons.  In  com- 
pany with  our  brother  historians 
we  prefer  stating  the  results  of  such 
interviews.  The  majority  of  these 
affairs  contain  so  grand  a  mixture 
of  the  tragic  and  the  comic,  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  that 
the   dramatist    may  well    despair 


of  delineating  them  appropriatelj. 
We  shall  only  say  then  that  Mr. 
Frank  delivered  an  oration  of  the 
most  astonishing  eloquence — that 
he  made  use  of  the  stars^  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  various 
other  things,  to  adorn  his  discourse, 
and  that  he  ended  by  declaring  him- 
self doomed  to  the  direst  wretc^hed- 
ness  unless  Miss  Frances  Temple 
would  consent  to  become  Mrs. 
Frank  Hay. 

The  blushing  girl  listened  with 
the  utmost  Agitation  and  confuaon 
to  the  young  man's  impai^sioned 
address,  and  could  only  murmur : 

"Oh,  Frank!  Frank!  don't— 
please  don't !  It  pains  me  rery 
much  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I 
cannot — it  would  not  be  right  to — 
Oh,  Frank  !  you  distress  me  so  !  ^ 

And  the  girl  turned  away  and 
was  silent  This  silence  was  bro- 
ken by  Frank,  who  made  another 
speech — ^a  speech  which  became  by 
degrees  wretched,  tragic,  and  de- 
spairing, and  ended  in  Stygian 
gloom. 

"It  pains  me  very, very  much 
to  pain  you  cousin,"  said  Frances, 
looking  at  him  with  moist  eyes, 
"•  and  do  not  think  that  I  am  cold 
or  indifferent.  I — love  you  very 
much,  as  my  cousin — ^and  I  would 
not  wound  you  for  worlds ;  but  I 
ought  to  speak  plainly.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  honest  for  me  to 
promise  to  be  your  wife  when  I 
cannot  return  your  feelings  fully. 
Would  it,  cousin?  Pray  do  not 
think  me  cold — you  won't,  will 
you?" 

And  Miss  Frances  looked  into 
her  companion's  face  with  so  much 
sincerity  and  affection,  that,  as  Mr. 
Frank  afterwards  declared,  **  his 
feelings  overcame  him."  He  made 
a  third  oration — but  the  result  was 
not  more  encouraging,  and  the 
conversation  terminated  on  Frank's 
part  with  a  gloom  and  depth  of 
misery  utterly  indescribable. 
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They  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  mansion,  and  with  the  parting 
words,  ^Please  don't  think  me 
cold,  cousin  !  ^  the  girl  bestowed  a 
last  look  of  the  softest  affection 
upon  her  admirer,  and  hastened  to 
her  chamber. 


As  for  Mr.  Frank,  he  sat  down 
on  the  portico,  and  uttered  a  groan 
which  was  piteous  to  hear.  The 
very  sunset  looked  black — and  he 
thought,  for  the  seventh  time,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  rapidly 
approaching. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


THE  RIVALS. 


Frank  was  still  wrapped  in  the 
profoundest  gloom,  from  which 
caroe  forth  at  times,  low  groans,  as 
thunder  does  from  a  dark  cloud, 
when  all  at  once  he  felt  a  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and,  turning 
round,  saw  Estcourt. 

**  What  troubles  ray  boy  ? "  said 
his  companion.  "  You  seem  really 
distressed  by  something.'^ 

^'Oh,  it's  nothing.  I  am  not 
troubled — I  feel  quite  lively.  Don't 
I  look  so,  cousin  ? " 

And  Mr.  Frank  presented  for  his 
companion's  inspection  a  counte- 
nance upon  which  despair  was 
written  in  the  most  legible  charac- 
ters. 

"  Instead  of  looking  lively,  you 
look  perfectly  miserable.  Why, 
what  on  earth  could  have — ah  I 
you  were  walking  with  Frances! 
she  ran  by  me  without  speaking,  to 
her  chamber !    You  have— spoken, 

Frank  I    Is  it  possible  that ! " 

And  with  a  strange  light  in  his 
eyes — a  thrill  running  through  his 
frame,  Estcourt  abruptly  paused, 
fixing  his  piercing  and  almost  daz- 
zling glances  upon  the  young  man. 
**  Yes,  cousin,"  said  Frank,  in  a 
low  sombre  tone,  *'  I  see  you  have 
guessed  it,  and  my  experience  tells 
me  you  would  soon  have  known — 
for  in  some  way  these  affairs  mil 
get  ouU  Yes — Frances  has  told 
me  that  she  does  not  love  me,  and 
I  am  the  most  miserable  creature 
in  the  world ! " 


Frank's  head  sank  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  gnzed  at  the  floor  with  a 
frown  which  indicated  the  sincerity 
of  bis  disappointment. 

As  for  EsKiourt,  he  was  silent — 
his  mind  and  heart  a  prey  to  those 
mingled  and  conflicting  emotions 
which  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
comprehend.  The  uncontrollable 
joy  of  the  lover  who  knows  the 
disappointment  of  his  rival,  en- 
countered, breast  to  breast,  the  pain 
of  the  paternal  heart  at  the  unhap- 
piness  of  its  child,  and  for  a  time 
these  hostile  emotions  produced  in 
Estcourt's  bosom  a  burly  burly  which 
prevented  him  from  uttering  so 
much  as  a  single  word. 

At  last  he  summoned  all  his  self- 
control,  and  said  with  tolerable 
calmness : 

**  So  you  love  Frances  ? " 

**  Since  a  long  time,  sir." 

"And  have  paid  her  your  ad- 
dresses in  form ! " 

"  Yes,  cousin ;  and  she  has  for- 
mally rejected  them,"  replied  Frank, 
in  a  low  voice. 

Estcourt  could  not  suppress  a 
thrill  of  happiness,  and  let  us  not 
blame  him.  He  was  a  man,  and 
he  loved  deeply — and  when  did  a 
lover  lament  the  ill-fate  of  his  ri- 
val. But  soon  this  sentiment  dis- 
appeared from  his  generous  heart ; 
he  forgot  the  young  girl  and 
thought  only  of  the  misery  of  his 
boy. 

^  You  pain  me  greatly,  Frank," 
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he  said,  "by  your  exhibition  of 
diBtress.  Is  your  suit  quite  hope- 
less?" 

"I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  see 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  hope,  for  I 
cannot  flatter  myself.  She  loved 
me,  she  said,  as  her  kinsman,  and 
so  it  ends.  I  think  she  is  attach- 
ed to  me — but  that  is  all ;  and  yet 
—and  yet — if  I  do  not  win  her 
heart,  cousin,  I  shall  be  the  most 
miserable  creature  that  ever  lived, 
for  I  cannot  exist  without  her — I 
scarcely  breathe  out  of  her  pres^ 
ence!" 

Frank's  head  sank  again  as  he 
uttered  these  unhappy  words,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  silence. 
Estcourt's  troubled  eye  dwelt  in- 
tently upon  the  face  of  the  boy; 
and  as  he  gazed,  the  likeness  to  the 
mother  came  out  forcibly  and 
brought  back  memories  that  had 
long  slumbered.  With  a  sigh  re- 
sembling a  groan,  Estcourt  said  : 

"  Can  you  not  banish  her  image 
from  your  heart?"' 

**I  cannot,"  murmured  tlie  young 
man  with  trembling  lips,  and  again 
he  was  silent — his  breast  heaving, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor. 

"There,-  there,  my  boy,"  said 
Estcourt,  greatly  moved,  and  sum- 
moning all  his  fortitude  for  the 
words  he  was  about  to  utter, "  things 
are  not,  perhaps,  as  bad  as  you 
suppose.  It  is  very  natural  that 
you  should  be  distressed,  but  do 
not  attribute  too  much  to  the  first 
refusal  of  a  girl.  Gome,  let  us 
take  a  walk,  and  talk  over  your 
aflfair.  Whatever  distresses  you, 
distresses  me — come,  come  my  boy ! 
Let  us  not  despair— don!t  give  up 
the  ship!" 

And  endeavoring  to  laugh  cheer- 
fully, though  his  pale  lips  indicated 
the  painful  effort  whirh  it  caused 
him,  the  speaker  took  Frank's  arm, 
and  they  walked  forth  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Estcourt  had  already  determined 


upon  the  couise  which  be  would 
pursue,  and  he  now  summoned  all 
the  resources  of  his  generous  heart 
and  powerful  will,  to  sustain  him 
in  the  struggle.  He  had  determin- 
ed to  ove>come  the  scruples  of  the 
young  lady — to  plead  his  boy's 
cause  in  his  own  person — to  forget 
himself,  his  love,  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  his  life — ^to  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  happiness  of  the 
son  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
loved.  The  effort- which  this  reso- 
lution caused  him  was  terrible,  but 
brief;  a  strange  emotion  of  proud 
despair  gave  him  strength,  and, 
suppressing  every  outwanJ  indica- 
tion of  his  feelings,  he  played  his 
part  with  consummate  coolness. 

By  his  counsel,  Frank  returned 
on  the  next  morning  to  Williarns- 
burg^his  ostensible  business  being 
some  matters  connected  with  the 
plantation,  which  it  would  require 
some  days  to  attend  to  properly. 
Thus,  the  first' embarrassment  fol- 
lowing the  critical  scene  was  spar- 
ed the  two  young  persons,  and 
the  field  was  free  to  the  ambassa- 
dor. 

No  one  but  Gilbert  susjiected 
anything.  The  subtle  eyes  of  the 
painter  were  hot  easily  blinded — 
and  from  that  moment  he  subject- 
ed Estcourt  to  a  criticism  more  ex- 
hausting and  intense,  if  possible, 
than  before.  ,  His  investigations 
terminated,  however,  in  nothing  at 
all.  Never  had  his  friend  appear- 
ed so  cheerful ;  his  conversation 
had  rarely  sparkled  with  so  much 
wit,  or  been  so  entertaining.  He 
was  the  life  of  the  party  through- 
out the  entire  evening,  and  a(*ted 
his  part  with  a  skill  which  even 
made  Gilbert  doubt  if  human  dts 
simmulation  could  proceed  so  far. 
He  had  guessed  the  truth,  but  he 
now  found  himself  saying  that  it 
was  impossible.    , 

All  finally  retired,  and  the  man- 
sion was  silent  except  for  die  meas- 
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ured  steps  in  £stcouTt^B  chamber,  was  pacing  the  floor  with  disorder- 
Something  seemed  to  have  ban-  ed  steps  until  two  oWock  in  the 
ished  sleep  from  hi»  eyelids,  for  he    morning. 


CHilPTEB  T^. 
KSTCOURT    AND    HIS   "LITTLE    8I8TBR.'' 


The  sun  had  just  risen  ;  and  de- 
scending, Estcourt  found  Frances 
upon  the  portico.  They  exchanged 
a  smiling  greeting,  and  Estcourt 
said  : 

"  Shall  we  take  a  walk,  my  little 
sister  ?  The  morning  is  lovely  and 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

With  a  slight  color  in  her  cheek, 
Fran<5e8  took  the  offered  arm  of 
her  cousin,  and  they  strolled  across 
the  green  lawn,  beautiful  in  the 
sunrise. 

**  My  boy  has  told  me  all,  Fran- 
ces," said  Rstcourt,  with  some  sad- 
ness, *'  and  I  have  been  pained  by 
his  distress." 

The  girl  held  down  her  head 
and  a  burning  blush  covered  her 
cheeks^  but  she  did  not  speak. 

*  lie  loves  you  very  much,''  con- 
tinued her  companion*  in  a  low 
tone^ "  and  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
his  despair.  Can  you  not  love  the 
boy,  my  dear  ?" 

And  with  the  kind  air  of  a  father 
to  his  child,  Estcourt  looked  into 
her  face.  Their  eyes  met,  and  un- 
able to  repress  her  feelings,  the  girl 
burst  into  tears.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  tone,  or  the  tone  and  look  to- 
gether, which  moved  her  so ;  and, 
sobbhig  lowly,  she  murmured  : 

"  It — pained  me — very  much  ; 
but  I  could  not — ^you  would  not— 7 
have  me — cousin ." 

**  There  1  do  not  cry  so,  my  dear 
Frances,"  said  Estcourt,  "  I  do  not 
blanve  you — that  was  not  my  wish, 
and  I  only  intended  to  offer  you 
somd  reasons  for  thinking  better  of 
Frank's  proposal." 

The  girl  only  sobbed  in  reply- 


but  the  sobs  grew  gradually  less 
agitated,  and  finally  she  dried  her 
eyes,  looking  at  her  companion 
with  a  soft,  tearful  smile.  Her  face 
was  full  of  so  rare  and  touching  a 
loveliness  as  he  gazed  at  her  now, 
that  the  poor  heart  of  the  ardent 
lover  sank  within  him,  and  he  could 
scarcely  restrain  himself  from  wild- 
ly pressing  her  to  his  heart.  The 
paroxysm  instantly  subsided,  how- 
ever, and  with  a  gigantic  efifort  of 
resolution,  Estcourt  grew  calm  again. 
When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  as 
collected  as  though  he  felt  no  more 
than  a  paternal  interest  in  the  af- 
fair about  to  be  alluded  to. 

"  I  love  you  very  much,  ray  dear 
Frances,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can  easi- 
ly understand  how  Frank  loves 
jou  .too.  I  forced  him  to  confess 
as  much,  indeed — and  now,  my 
dear,  will  you  listen  while  I  speak 
plainly?  I  am  somewhat  more 
experienced  in  the  human  heart 
than  you  can  be,  and  I  wish  sim- 
ply and  candidly  to  address  your 
convictions,  my  child.  Will  you 
listen  to  one  who  has  your  happi- 
ness very  much  at  heart — to  an  old 
gentleman  who  asks  only  to  see  his 
children  tranquil  and  happy  ?  You 
will  not  think  me  intrusive  if  I 
speak  as  your  elder  brother,  will 
yqu,  Frances  ? " 

**  Oh,  no !  no  indeed  !  "  she  mur- 
mured, blushing  deeply,  and  then 
her  voice  died  away  inaudibly. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  his  Argument,  Est(jourt  proceed- 
ed to  urge  upon  the  girl,  the  injus- 
tice to  her  own  feelings  and  Frank's' 
of  a  direct  and  determinate  rejec- 
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tion  of  the  young  man's  addresses. 
Marriage,  he  said,  was  dependent 
for  its  happiness  far  more  upon  the 
sincerity  and  amiability  of  the  wifn 
and  husband,  than  upon  the  exis- 
tence of  a  mere  passion — momen- 
tary it  might  be,  and  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  trials  of  human  life.  Love 
was  assuredly  a  noble  and  commen- 
dable sentiment,  implanted  in  the 
bosom  by  a  loving  Providence — 
but  it  was  possible  to  mistake  the 
true  nature  of  the  emotion.  The 
truest  love  was  rather  affection  than 
passion — rather  kindly  attachment 
than  romantic  excitement;  the  ba- 
sis of  marriage  should  be  a  mode- 
rate and  enduring  tenderness,  not  a 
fiery  illusion,  soon  destined  to  dis- 
appear and  leave  wife  and  husband 
wretched.  If  this  was  true — and 
he  thought  it  certainly  wad — why 
should  not  the  young  girl  reconsi- 
der her  determination  touching 
Frank's  proposal.  The  boy  was  a 
noble  hearted  youth — as  kindly 
and  true  and  affectionate  as  could 
be  imagined;  he  would  love  and 
cherish  her  as  his  wife  through  all 


trials,  and  even  if  she  did  not  love 
him  deeply  now,  this  sentiment 
would  in  due  time  come. 

In  this  manner  did  Estcoart  for 
an  hour  continue  to  urge  with  his 
companion  the  cause  of  Frank,  and 
combating  in  turn  every  objection 
which,  with  a  trembling  voice,  she 
advanced,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Frances  a  promise 
that  she  would  not  avoid  Frank,  bat 
test  her  feelings  deliberately.  It 
was  rather  her  dread  of  afflict- 
ing Estcourt  than  any  wavering, 
which  dictated  this  compliance — 
that  was  plain;  but,  at  least,  the 
gentleman's  design  was  accomplish 
ed. 

Blushing  and  agitated,  the  young 
lady  returned  with  him  to  the  man- 
sion ;  and  when,  a  week  afterwards, 
Frank  returned,  she  received  him 
with  an  elaborate  cordiality,  which 
impressed  him  strangely  and  de- 
ligntfully.  It  is  true  that  Estcoart 
was  present,  and,  after  pressing 
Frank's  hand  and  smiling  sweetJy, 
Frances  turned  unconsciously  and 
gazed  at  her  cousin. 


CHAPTER  zxi. 


KSTCOURT'S     JOURNAL. 


*  *  *  ^Heaven  seems  to  have 
decreed  that  this  year  should  be 
crowded  with  strange  emotions 
for  me.  For  more  than  a  decade, 
I  have  slumbered  as  'twere  unmov- 
ed by  any  sentiment  of  extreme 
pleasure  or  pain ;  living  an  apathe- 
tic life  of  unvarying  routine,  and 
dreaming  of  the  past  Now  the 
present  thrusts  itself  upon  me.  I 
no  longer  dream — each  day  brings 
its  throng  of  bitter  or  delicious 
emotions — I  live  rapidly,  and  I  fear 
the  result. 

**  But  to  narrate.  Two  or  three 
days  ago,  my  old  enemy,  Joel  Graf- 
ton, died.    He  was  carried  off  by 


a  critical  disease,  which  came  upon 
him  suddenly,  and  now  he  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  rolls  of  mortali- 
ty— another  of  those  old  assailants 
of  my  happiness  gone  to  his  ac- 
count, before  a  higher  tribunal.  I 
do  not  write  the  words  bitteriy.  I 
have  long  forgiven  him — ^and  had 
I  not  done  so,  I  should  now  banish 
from  my  mind  all  bitterness.  On 
his  death  bed,  the  unfortunate  man 
sent  for  me  to  ask  my  forgiveness, 
and  that  forgiveness  he  received — 
honestly,  sincerely,  from  my  heart. 
"  I  found  him  sadly  and  strange- 
ly altered.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
many  years,  and  I  scarcely  expect- 
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ed  to  see  bim  so  different  from  bis 
former  self.  His  bair  was  wbite — 
bis  cbeeks  were  sunken — care  was 
written  deeply  in  tbe  wrinkles  of 
Lis  forebead;  and  be  presented  a 
spectacle  most  woful  to  heboid. 
His  dau^rbters,  now  constituting  bis 
sole  farailj,  stood  at  tbe  window 
trying  to  conceal  their  tears,  and  at 
the.  bedside  the  physician  was  cal- 
culating the  length  of  time  it  was 
possible  for  tbe  patient  to  live. 

^  I  shall  not  repeat  the  details  of 
the  painful  scene.  He  had  long 
and  deeply  regretted  his  terrible 
injustice  to  roe,  he  said;  carried 
away  by  an  evil  and  hostile  mind, 
he  had  permitted  his  passions  to 
blind  him,  and  dictate  a  ^  base  re- 
Tenge "  be  declared ;  but  this  act 
had  been  the  source  of  bitter  self- 
reproach  with  bim,  and  be  had  now 
sent  for  tbe  victim  of  his  injustice 
to  beg  that  forgiveness  which  God 
enjoins  upon  all  who  themselves  ask 
to  be  forgiven.  *  I  am  an.old  man, 
Mr.  Estcourt,'  be  said,  in  a  faint 
voice,  indeed  Hwas  scarce  audible, 
*"  I  have  but  a  few  hours  at  best  to 
live.  I  wish  to  devote  a  portion  of 
this  time  to  a  vindication  of  my- 
self from  your  evil  opinion.'  He 
then  spoke  at  some  length  of  his 
past  life,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  how  unjust  had  been  many  re- 
ports of  him.  Although  I  felt  no 
syrapathy  for  the  pursuits  which  he 
had  d»ivoted  himself  to,  yet  those 
pursuits  were  honest  and  in  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view  entirely  honora- 
ble— this  was  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  dying  man.  Our  in- 
terview terminated  with  an  assur- 
ance on  my  part  that  I  should  no 
longer  remember  the  past — he  bad 
my  entire  forgiveness — from  the 
heart  Three  hours  afterwards  tlie 
unfortunate  man  expii-ed,  perfectly 
tranquil,  I  am  informed. 

**1  regret  that  the  condition  of 
his  estate  is  far  different  from  what 
every  one  supposed.    A  bare  com 
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petence  will  in  all  probability  re- 
main to  the  young  ladies.  Gilbert 
has  taken  charge  of  every  arrange- 
ment, and  I  was  surprised  to  bear 
him  say  yesterday  that  be  and  Miss 
Mary  Grafton  were  plighted  lovers. 
Mr.  Crafton,  it  seems,  opposed  tbe 
marriage,  but  during  his  last  illness 
withdrew  this  oppo^^ition.  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  tbe  unprotected 
young  ladies  will  find  a  home  in 
tbe  house  of  our  good  Miss  Gilbert. 

"  So  much  for  this  emotion  !  Of 
the  other  I  cannot  to-night  speak. 
Tis  almost  beyond  words  now.  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break 
when  I  saw  them  sitting  in  the 
moonlight  on  tbe  portico  this  even- 
ing, talking  in  a  low  murmur  of — I 
know  not  what. 

"Ah!  does  my  life  so  end?— 
Well,  at  least  Til  be  true  to  my 
colors,  though  my  heart  is  clett 
asunder!  What  remains  to  me? 
What  is  there  for  me  on  earth,  but 
tbe  proof  to  her  that  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman, wben  some  day  she  finds 
out  all !  Now,  I  am  nobody — an 
amiable  old  gentleman,  with  a 
mat<;h-making  spirit,  whom  she 
likes  and  will  try  to  oblige  I  What 
bitter  folly — what  idiot  fatuity,  to 
imagine  that  /  could  be  aught  to 
her  !  I,  with  my  melan<!holy  face, 
and  my  worn  out  heart ! — and 
yet — yet  that  heart  beats  warmly 
as  before ;  my  frame  is  erect  and 
vigorous,  my  eye  clear  and  strong, 
ray  forehead  unwrinkled  by  age! 
But !  what  vanity  again !  I  am  an 
old  man — a  mere  antiquated  ec- 
centric; and  if  there  was  no  ob- 
stacle, and  I  came  and  said  ^  I  love 
you,'  she  would  turn  aside  and 
laugh,  and  beg  me  to  read  the 
poem  of  *  January  and  May  !'  Poor 
Estcourt  1  what  a  dunce  you  are  to 
imagine  that  you  could  win  a  young 
girl's  heart !  That  you  could  cope 
with  a  younger  rival — some  boy 
with  a  fresh  young  face  and  smil- 
ing lips — witk  curla^  and  smooth 
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cheeks  and  laughter  I  Let  her  love 
as  she  ivill,  then.  Before  I  mur- 
mur, ray  teeth  shall  tear  the  lips 
that  utter  it,  though  blood  drowns 
the  sound.  My  father  left  me  the 
name  of  gentleman — ^his  spirit  shall 
not  upbraid  me  1  Dl  be  true  to 
him  and  myself  though  I  die  in 

the  effort!" 

«         4t         «         «         « 

"Since  writing  the  above,  a 
month  has  passed — a  month  which 
I  shall  ever  look  back  upon  with  a 
shudder,  for  in  those  hours,  and 
days,  and  weeks,  I  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  capacity  of  human 
suffering.  Step  by  step' I  have  ap- 
proached my  aim — inch  by  inch 
I  have  driven  this  rebellious  heart 


toward  the  object  I  toiled  for-— one 
by  one  I  have  conquered  her  scru- 
ples, removed  her  objections,  sup- 
ported with  my  will  her  own  faint- 
ing resolution — and  now  I  triumph! 
Yes,  I  triumph — O,  woful  triumph! 
I  conquer — O,  woful  victory! — 
With  a  broken  heart,  I  rejoice  in 
my  success.  Frances  Temple  and 
my  boy  are  plighted.  His  joy  and 
gratitude  meet  me  and  overwhelm 
me.  If  the  spirit  of  a  dead  woman 
can  return  to  the  earth  again,  I 
raise  my  drooping  head  and  say 
from  the  bottom  of  a  torn  and 
bleeding  heart,  ^  Are  you  satisfied? 
Have  I  been  faithful  to  my  trust  V 
"  They  will  be  soon  married.  So 
let  it  be." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE     TWO     FBIEND8. 


Estcourt's  end  was  thus  accom- 
plished— his  object  reached ;  at 
what  an  expense  of  agony  and  de- 
spair, it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 

There  is  something  so  painfully 
tragic  in  the  spectacle  of  a  ^eat 
nature  writhing  beneath  the  hand 
of  what  resembles  a  hostile  fate, 
that  the  painter  approaches  such  a 
subject  with  reluctance,  and  would 
prefer  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
imagination. 

For  a  month  this  spactacle  was 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  Gilbert, 
now  thoroughly  enlightened,  at  the 
mansion  of  Fairfield.  Convinced 
at  last  of  the  true  state  of  things, 
the  friend  of  Estcourt  saw  with 
mingled  pain,  astonishment  and 
admiration,  the  strange  self-sacri- 
fice ;  with  the  absorbing  curiosity 
of  a  profound  student  of  human 
nature,  the  portrait  painter  followed 
every  step  of  the  tragedy,  saw  all 
the  struggle,  and  understood  per- 
fectly when  the  drama  reached  its 
consummation. 


One  day  he  went  to  seek  Bst- 
court,  who  now  remained  during 
many  hours  every  morning  in  his 
study.  His  friend  was  r^ing  a 
volume  of  manuscript,  which  be 
closed  as  Gilbert  entered,  and  shut- 
ting the  clasps,  deposited  it  in  a 
drawer  of  his  writing  table. 

"What  have  you  there?"  he 
said,  lodcing  with  pain  npon  the 
pale,  melancholy  features  of  the 
reader,  **  is  that  the  tragedy  written 
out,  Estcourt?" 

'*  The  Tragedy,  say  you,  Gilbert^ 
what  tragedy?" 

'^The  one  you  have  just  been 
playing.  Ah!  my  dear  friend,  it 
IS  no  longer  with  banter  or  affeoed 
dissatisfaction  that  I  address  you — 
'tis  with  pity,  admiration,  and  won- 
der." 

Estcourt  smiled  sadly. 

^'  Tou  still  retain  your  fancy  that 
I  loved  this  young  lady  ? " 

**  Do  you  not  f  Come,  Bstcourt, 
there  is  no  longer  any  possibility 
of  deceiving  me.    Believe  me^  I 
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love  and  wooder  at  yon.  Ton  are 
truly  great  and  devoted." 

Bstcourt  made  no  reply;  his 
drooping  head  rested  on  his  hand — 
his  breast  heaved.  They  remained 
thus  silent  for  a  long  time — Gilbert 
fearing  to  break  the  pause,  Estcourt 
absorbed  in  gloomy  thought. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and 
taking  a  paper  from  the  table, 
banded  it  to  Gilbert  It  was  a 
deed  conveying  to  Francis  Hay, 
Esqnire,  the  entire  Fairfield  estate, 
with  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
the  property. 

**I  thought  I  would  set  my 
youngster  up  comfortably,"  said 
Estcourt,  *^  I  am  going  to  make  a 
little  journey." 

**  A  journey?" 

"  I  think  of  going  to  Europe  for 
some  years.  You  start,  Gilbert. 
But  is  anythinfif  more  natural  ? 
Yes !  I  will  no  longer  play  a  part ; 
I  cherished  for  this  young  lady  a 
very  great  affection,  and  as  this 
love  was  unfortunate  I  shall  seek 
in  new  scenes,  for  some  years  to 
£ome,  the  alleviation  of  my  disap- 
pointment." 

In  vain  did  Gilbert  oppose  with 
every  argument  in  his  power,  this 
decision  of  his  .friend.  He  repre- 
sented to  him  the  injustice  he  was 
doing  himself  in  thus  withdrawing 
from  home  and  friends — the  wound 
be  would  inflict  upon  those  who 
loved  him — the  chances  of  death 
in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  those 
hearts  which  loved  and  cherished 
him.  It  was  insufficient  to  shake 
£stcourt's  resolution. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  Gil- 
bert," he  said,  "  and  when  my  mas- 
ter calls  me,  I  trust  He  will  give 
me  faith  and  courage  to  obey  with- 
out fear,  and  say,  hopefully,  *  O 
Lord !  receive  my  soul ! '  I  exhi- 
bit little  of  my  faith,  but  I  think  I 
possess  it,  Gilbert ;  and  as  to  the 
foreign  death,  I  say  as  your  noble 
namesake,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 


did,  when  about  to  perish  in  the 
storm,  ^  Heaven  is  as  near  by  sea 
as  land' — in  Europe  as  in  Virginia." 

Moved  deeply  by  these  sad 
words,  his  friend  again  attempted 
to  dissuade  him,  advancing  a  hun- 
dred reasons  for  changing  his  reso- 
lution. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear  friend," 
was  Estcourt's  simple  reply,  "  Your 
kind  words  are  all  thrown  away. 
If  any  one  could  move  me,  you 
could— but  I  am  fixed  in  my  deter- 
mination. I  shall  give  the  young 
people  my  plantation  here — I  re- 
tain enough  money  to  supply  all 
my  wants — I  shall  go  away,  and 
stay  for  a  few  years — then  return. 
My  boy  will  give  his  old  cousin  a 
seat  at  his  table,  I  know ;  and  so  I 
shall  in  due  time  leave  the  coast 
clear.  Now  let  us  speak  of  some- 
thing else.    I  am  fixed." 

Gilbert  saw  that  any  further  ar- 
gument would  be  unavailing,  and, 
with  a  groan  almost,  remained  si- 
lent, looking  with  painful  earnest- 
ness at  his  friend. 

"I  have  already  engaged  my 
passage,"  said  Estcourt,  calmly,  "Jin 
two  weeks  the  brig  sails.  I  must 
ask  you  to  take  charge  of  that 
deed,  which  I  will  not  deliver  to 
Frank.  His  thanks  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  me." 

"  But  why  I  why  do  you  go  Est- 
court 1  Why  do  you  leave  usf" 
cried  Gilbert,  carried  away  by  his 
feelings,  "why  should  you  make 
this  sacrifice  of  your  love — or  mak- 
ing it,  exile  yourself!  You  wound 
me  to  the  very  heart  by  your  de- 
termination— ^I  love  you  a  thousand 
times  more  than  ever  as  I  listen ; 
but  I  suffer  a  pang  at  the  idea  of 
your  departure  which  I  thought 
myself  mcapable  of.  Oh  1  why 
thus  sacrifice  your  entire  happiness 
in  life ! — why  leave  us ! " 

He  stopped,  painfully  affected. 
Estcourt  looked  at  him  with  pen- 
sive sadness. 
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^  Gilbert,"  he  said  at  length,  tak- 
ing and  pressing  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  mih  a  smile,  "  Gilbert, 
there  are  two  ways  of  living — hon- 
orably, dishonorably.  I  do  not 
E raise  myself  when  I  say  that  the 
itter  is  with  me  an  impossibility. 
I  was  bom  and  raised  in  this  land 
— I  am  a  Virginia  gentleman — I 
am  compelled  to  obey  the  voice 
which  says,  'Do  not  stain  your 
escutcheon  I '  I  assume  no  merit, 
I  simply  follow  my  race.  Doubt- 
less, however,  there  is  selfishness  in 
this — 'tis  my  pride;  and  if  in  a 
foreign  land  God  calls  me,  I  shall 
not  reject  it.  My  epitaph  will  be, 
^  He  was  a  true  Virginia  gentle- 
man /  *  I  go  thus  from  an  uncon- 
querable sense  of  honor.  That 
honor  compels  me,  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  my  life.  I  loved  a  wo- 
man— I  promised  her  spirit  to  love 
her  son — I  love  the  woman  he 
loves,  and  I  abandon  the  field  I  All 
that  is  plain,  is  it  not?  I  have 
secured  his  happiness  by  some 
sacrifice  of  feeling — I  go  away  to 
make  his  horizon  entirely  clear. 
That  is  all  1" 

**  Now  let  us  no  longer  dispute,'^ 
added  Estcourt,  smiling  with  his 
old  expression  of  sadness,  "•  you  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  me  to 
know  that  I  do  not  resolve  hastily, 
or  without  surveying  my  position, 
so  I  do  not  easily  abandon  my  in- 
tentions. In  two  weeks  I  shall 
leave  you.  Until  then  you  will  be 
my  guest,  will  you  not  ? " 

And  with  a  look  of  much  soft- 
ness and  affection,  Estcourt  gazed 
at  his  friend.  Gilbert  listened  with 
sighs  and  sorrowful  glances.  This 
resolution  of  Estcourt  had  brought 
forth  all  his  affection ;  about  to 
lose  him  now,  Gilbert  found  for  the 


first  time  how  much  he  loved  him. 
But  it  was  equally  plain  that  he 
could  oppose  to  this  fixed  determi- 
nation no  sufficient  argument. 

"•  Well,  well,"  he  said  at  length, 
"go  then,  and  may  God,  who 
watches  over  us,  have  you  in  his 
good  and  holy  keeping,  and  give 
you  to  your  friends  again,  before 
many  years.  No,  I  cannot  remain 
your  guest  I  must  return  to  my 
labors  to-morrow,  and  my  sister 
with  me.  The  daughters  of  Mr. 
Crafton  are  ready  to  take  up  their 
abode  with  Sarah.  At  least  do  not 
remain  here  long — come  to  see 
me — let  me  have  your  society 
as  far  as  possible,  until  you  de- 
part." 

And  greatly  moved,  Gilbert  cov- 
ered his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
alter  some  moments  slowly  left  the 
apartment 

Estcourt  gazed  after  him,  and, 
with  his  sorrowful  smile,  mur- 
mured : 

^^That  is  an  honest  heart — he 
loves  me  truly,  but  I  must  go.^ 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  a 
drawer  the  casket  we  have  seen  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  examined 
its  contents.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  headed  *  Edmund  Estcourt  in 
account  with  Frances  Dew,*  he 
wrote :  ^In  the  month  of  Aug%Lst^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Blessed  Jtedeen^'^ 
er  one  thousand  seven  hundred  €Lnd 
fifty-six^  I  did  my  duty  to  your 
child.     You  know  the  rest, 

'  Edmund  EisTcouRT.* " 

Having  made  this  entry,  he 
calmly  closed  the  casket,  and  res- 
toring it  to  the  drawer,  carefully 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

"Now  let  me  fix  my  counte- 
nance," he  murmured,  ""and  an- 
nounce my  intention  to  depart'' 
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Treasures  of  ocean's  caves, 
Say  where  your  marmaring  voices  wake, 
When  to  the  listening  ear  ye  make 

Songfs  like  the  moaninc:  waves. 

'Tis  like  a  fond  regret 
That  ye  are  taken  from  the  deep, 
As  if  your  home  where  surges  sweep. 

Ye  never  could  forget. 

Whence  came  your  beauteous  dyes, 
So  softly  shaded  from  the  hue 
Of  roses  steeped  in  early  dew, 

To  the  deep  crimson  skies, 

When  morning  clear  and  bright. 
Rises  above  the  blushing  sea. 
Which  mirrors  back  with  laughing  glee. 

Bach  tiny  streak  of  light. 

The  great  Creator's  hand. 
Alone  could  show  such  wondrous  care^ 
And  paint  your  colors  bright  and  fair, 

Upon  the  ocean  «trand. 

There's  an  unfathomed  sea 
Of  Memory  flowing  in  the  Soul, 
Forever  shall  its  waters  roll. 

On  to  Eternity.  , 

When  hearts  are  free  from  fear. 
Those  waters  may  in  qaiet  rest, 
Like  waves  upon  the  ocean's  breast, 

When  skies  are  soft  and  clear. 

Yet  when  dark  sorrows  lower 
Like  tempest  clouds  above  the  main. 
The  heart's  forgotten  thoughts,  again 

Shall  meet  the  Present's  hour. 

Then  shall  come  back,  before 
The  mind,  rich  roemorie«  of  past  years. 
Sweet  tones,  remembered  smiles  and  tears. 

Like  shells  upon  the  shore. 

O  Earth !  thou  can'st  not  bear 
The  joys  the  undying  soul  would  seek  ; 
The  thoughts  that  most  we  yearn  to  speak, 

Scarce  find  expression  here. 

There  is  a  blessed  home. 
Where  shall  be  satisfied  desire. 
Pure  spirits  soar  forever  higher. 

In  boundless  thought  to  roam. 

Thou  who  dost  reign  on  high. 
Enthroned  in  Heaven's  ethereal  light, 
When  shall  thy  glories  meet  our  sight. 

Beyond  the  starry  sky. 

Raise  thou  the  deathless  soul 
To  realms  of  peace  and  joy  above. 
To  praise  thy  everlasting  love. 

While  endless  ages  coll. 
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EXFEBIEKCE8  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  DBPUTT  SHERIFF. 


Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I 
was  passing  through  one  of 'the  in- 
terior counties  of  California  on  my 
way  to  the  mines,  when  I  recol- 
lected that  I  had  a  strong  letter  of 

introduction  to  Sheriff  A ,  who 

had  been  elected  to  the  sheriffidty 
during  the  most  violent  times  of 
California,  and  had  become  by  his 
daring  and  various  adventures  quite 
a  distinguished  personage  in  the 
wild  portion  of  country  into  which 
I  had  strayed.  I  was  received  by 
him  with  the  most  unexpected 
kindness,  and  with  such  sincerity 
of  manner,  that  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  his  invitation  to  spend 
some  time  with  him,  while  I  assist- 
ed as  I  best  could  about  {he  office  as 
a  slight  return  for  the  hospitality  I 
was  enjoying. 

Sheriff  A was  an  extra- 
ordinary personage.  He  was  a 
very  handsome  and  magnificent 
man,  of  great  enthusiasm  and  chiv- 
alry of  character;  but  while  he 
was  as  gentle  as  a  girl  to  his  friends, 
he  was  noted  for  exploits  of  the 
most  audacious  courage,  and  to  his 
enemies  he  was  overbearing  and 
terrible.  He  had  led  a  bold  and 
eventful  life.  He  had  served  as  a 
Texas  Ranges  and  had  afterwards 
been  distinguished  in  the  Mexican 
war.  The  story  is  related  of  him 
that  in  one  of  the  battles  of  that 
war,  he  was  lying  sick  in  his  tent, 
the  surgeon  having  strictly  prohi- 
bited his  joining  in  the  action, 
when  a  charge  of  cavalry  swept 
by  with  a  blare  of  trumpets ;  and 
in  an  enthusiasm  of  courage,  he 
leapt  from  his  sick  pallet,  and  dash- 
ing out  with  no  other  garment  on 
but  his  shirt,  he  vaulted  behind 
the  saddle  of  a  dragoon  as  he  pass- 


ed at  full  speed,  and  fought  till 
he  was  forcibly  carried  from  the 
field. 

My  assistance  of  SheriflT  A 

in  his  duties  was  chiefiy  about  Uie 
little  temporary  jail,  where  he  con- 
fined his  prisoners.  It  was  a  small 
room  above  the  kitchen,  made  of 
scantling,  and  with  a  ricketty  door 
and  windows.  It  looked  absurdly, 
insecure,  filled  as  it  often  was  with 
desperate  criminals;  but  a  constant 
guard,  night  and  day,  was  sot  over 
the  men,  and  a  severe  discipline,  as 
well  as  vigilance,  was  maintained. 
Occasionally  a  desperado,  who  had 
not  been  broken  in,  would  vent  his 
spite  by  disturbing  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood with  awful  howling;  or, in 
his  mad  animal  rage,  would  attack 
the  other  prisoners  or  try  to  pro- 
voke his  jailors  to  come  in  and  fight 
him,  until  at  last  he  would  lose  his 
voice  from  hoarseness  or  become 
wearied  out  by  lashing  himself 
against  the  stout  timbers  across  the 
fioor,  to  which  he  was  chained 
down  when  in  such  a  mood. — 
Others  would  make  almost  daily 
attempts  to  escape.  I  recollect  a 
notorious  and  desperate  highway- 
man, familiarly  known  as  Mountain 
Jim,  who  was  under  sentence  of 
death  for  murder,  and  who,  as  the 
day  of  his  execution  drew  nigh, 
made  desperate  attempts  to  escape. 
On  the  night  before  his  execution, 
Sheriff  A took  him  into  a  sep- 
arate room,  which  was  securely 
fastened  and  guarded ;  and,  as  a 
precaution  of  vi^lauce,  compelled 
the  highwayman  to  sleep  in  his 
embrace,  his  arms  being  closely 
wound  around  the  prisoner's  body. 
In  the  depth  of  the  night,  Sheriff 
A' ,  who  slept  lightly,  was  dis- 
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tarbed  by  MounUin  Jim's  slowly 
g^lidiDg  out  of  his  embrace,  when 
the  poor  wretch  said  (God  knows, 
It  may  not  have  been  nypocritical* 
ly)  that  h«  only  wanted  to  g«t  up 
to  pray.  Sheriff  A imme- 
diately arose,  and  the  miserable 
OQiirderer,  at  last  despairinp;  of  es- 
cape, knelt,  as  a  simple  child,  in 
prayer,  on  th«  «dge'of  the  bed,  and 
Ibr  a  long  time  in  silence  sought 
mercy  for  the  immortal  soul  that 
was  to  be  surrendered  on  the  morn- 
ing into  the  hands  of  its  maker. 

Public  executions,  particularly 
at  the  hands  of  the  nK)b,  were 
oommon  spectacles  in  California, 
fmd  they  have  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  brutalize  the  people.  Tak- 
ing th«  life  of  a  fellow  creature  is 
at  any  time  a  horrible  sight,  but 
when  men,  women  and  children 
collect  around  to  watch  with  mor- 
bid curiosity  the  last  lingering  look 
and  the  death  agonies,  as  many  of 
them,  becoming  hardened  to  such 
exhibitions,  treat  the  scene  with 
levity,  or  at  least  show  a  fierce, 
brutal  delight  in  the  dread  excite- 
ment, swearing  perhaps  at  the 
wild,  horrid  terrors  of  the  criminal, 
«hott1d  the  poor  craven  wretch  hap- 
pen to  scream  out  or  struggle  with 
the  hangman,  theti  the  spectacle  to 
the  humane  heart  becomes  abso- 
lutely harrowing.  Such  unnatural 
epectacles  have  been  exhtbited  in 
California.  If  their  monstrous  in- 
humanity is  discredited,  we  may 
flimply  call  to  mind  the  circum- 
stance of  the  mob  execution  of 
Barclay,  in  Sonora,  of  which  I  have 
beard  the  incident  related,  that  the 
crowd,  having  swung  the  prisoner 
out  of  reach,  and  in  their  murder- 
ous haste,  having  forgotten  to  tie 
his  hands,  by  which  the  miserable 
man  held  on  to  the  rope  above  the 
Doose,  one  of  the  spectators  climb- 
ed the  tree  to  the  limb  where  the 
rope  was  fiistoned,  which  he  kept 


jerking  until  he  had  broken  the 
hold  of  the  victim,  at  whom  he 
kept  swearing  for  his  tight  grasp  of 
agony  on  the  iatal  cord.  I  myself, 
can  bear  witness  to  the  brutality  of 
the  crowds,  which  the  awful  spec- 
tacle of  an  execution  attracts,  as  it 
was  my  misfortune  to  witness  such 
a  scene  a  short  time  after  my  quasi 
installation  in  the  office  of  jailor. 
A  miserable  "  Greaser  "  (a  term  of 
reproach  for  the  Mexicans  in  Cali- 
fornia) had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  a  murder  committed  in  a  gam- 
bling saloon.  On  the  evening  before 
his  execution,  he  was  actually  amus- 
ing his  hardened  companions  in 
the  jail,  and  making  them  laugh 
by  his  braggadocio  and  contempt 
for  the  death  of  the  morrow,  utter- 
ed in  broken  and  absurd  English* 
The  next  morning  a  vast  crowd 
assembled  before  the  jail  door,  and 
commenced  shouting  with  impa- 
tience for  the  execution.  Their 
shouts  must  have  «ounded  terribly 
to  the  prisoner,  as  he  immediately 
commenced  trembling,  and  making 
short  nervous  attempts  to  pray,  as 
he  felt  his  last  hour  beating  away 
in  the  irresistible  on-moving  of' 
time.     When  at  last  the  deputies 

of  Sheriff  A approached   to 

lead  the  prisoner  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  became  Virions  from 
terror,  clinging  to  the  timbers  of 
the  jail  and  screaming  out,  then 
turnmg  to  beg  for  his  life  wildly 
and  abjectly,  and  at  last  imploring 
for  brandy,  to  make  him  insensible 
to  the  agony  of  death  !  When  he 
was  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  wa> 
gon  between  two  of  the  deputies, 
his  whole  manner  again  changed. 
He  seemed  to  fee)  then  there 
was* no  hope;  his  countenance  be- 
came stupefied  from  terror;  he 
swayed  to  and  fro  between  the 
guards  who  supported  him  as  a 
drunken  man.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  expression  of  that  face— 
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the  protnision  of  the  eyes  which 
yet  rolled  stupidly  about,  giving  an 
idiotio  glare  of  terror.  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  wacron  drove 
slowly  out  to  the  fatal  tree,  the 
crowd  kept  alongside,  swearing  and 
jostling  each  other;  some  on  horse- 
back, others  trudging  through  the 
heat  and  dust,  and  the  men  follow- 
ed by  dray^  loaded  with  abandoned 
women.  The  criminal  preserved 
th^  same  stupefied  appearance  when 
lifted  to  the  platform  from  which 
he  was  to  be  swung.  No  one  in 
the  vast  assemblage  of  spectators 
seemed  touched  with  pity  for  him, 
except  perhaps  a  few  of  his  pro- 
scribed race,  who  stood  sadly  look- 
ing on  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
Towd.  When  Sheriff  A as- 
cended the  platform  to  see  the  last 
office  performed,  as  sheriff  of  the 
county,  he  was  immediately  assail- 
ed by  the  brutal  crowd  with  cries  of 
"  speech,  speech,"  in  the  same  spirit 
of  levity  that  the  galleries  of  a  flash 
theatre  might  ex  hi  bit,  calling  out  for 
an  oratorical  display  from  a  super- 
numerary who  ha  J  the  hardihood  to 
cross  the  stage  after  the  curtain  was 

raised.  Sheriff  A excused  himself 

as  briefly  as  possible,  but  said  he 
would  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
the  priest,  who  had  confessed  the 
criminal,  and  who  would  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  address  a  few  remarks 
to  the  <!rowd  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner, such  as  he  might  deem  ap- 
propriate to  the  solemn  occasion. 
The  Padre,  however,  had  scarcely 
commenced  his  exliortation  when 
he  was  cried  down  by  the  crowd  in 
their  impatience  for  the  execution. 
The  criminal  submitted  stupidly  to 
the  last  ofiice ;  and,  although  his 
neck  was  not  broken  by  the  drop, 
the  convulsions  of  his  body  were 
slight  and  soon  over. 

We  will  give  one  other  scene  char- 
acter'stic  of  the  then  state  of  society 
in  the  interior  of  California.    The 


whole  country  was  infested  at  that 
time  and  since  then,  by  Squatters, 
as  persons  who  settled  on  private 
lands,  and  claimed  their  actual  pos- 
session of  the  same  as  a  higher 
title,  were  called.  While  many 
of  these  people  acted  from  a  mis- 
take of  their  rights,  and  had  some 
show  of  excuse  in  the  fact  that  the 
large  Mexican  land  grants  many  of 
which  were  notoriously  fraudulent, 
monopolized  the  best  portions  of 
the  agricultural  districU,  others 
were  unmitigated  land  pirates,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  *'jump,"  in  their 
own  vernacular,  any  private  estate. 
Large  combinations  of  such  men, 
including  desperadoes  of  every  na- 
tion, with  a  smart  sprinkling  of 
Sydney  convicts,  existed  throughout 
the  country  and  defied  the  law. 
They  commanded  a  strong  politi- 
cal influence,  and  the  ofiScers  of  the 
law  were  generally  anxious  to  shirk 
the  responsibility  of  coming  in 
contact  with  them.  At  the  time  I 
refer  to,  there  were  freanent  squat- 
ter demonstrations  on  tne  San  Joa- 
quin.    Sheriff  A had  executed 

writs  on  a  number  of  these  men, 
and  they  had  evidently  combined 
to  come  to  an  issue  with  him.  A 
party  of  some  fifteen  or  more  had 
"jumped  "  a  valuable  piece  of  land 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  on 
which  stood  a  public  toll  bridge,  and 
had  converte*!  a  house  on  the  pre- 
mises into  a  regular  Squatter  Fort, 
with  loopholes  to  fire  from.  They 
were  well  armed,  supplied  with  pro- 
visions  and  ammunition  for  a  siege, 
and  they  had  conveyed  word  to 
the  authorities  that  it  was  useless 
to  shed  unnecessary  blood,  for  they 
had  all  determined  to  die  before 
they  would  surrender.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  intelligence  of 
this  outrage  was  received.  Sheriff 

A J  having    provided    himself 

with  a  writ  ror  the  arrest  of  the 
outlaws,  summoned  a  select  posse 
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of  a  dozen  tried  men,  and  started 
for  the  scene  of  action.  The  party 
moved  slowly  and  thous^htfully  on, 
as  if  to  a  battle  field  that  was  to 
decide  the  fortune  of  a  long  war. 
On  approach! nfj  the  extempore  fort, 

Sheriff  A held  a  council  as  to 

the  mode  of  attack.  The  plan  was 
sugg^ested  to  blow  up  the  house 
with  a  keg  of  gun  powder,  and  one 
of  the  deputies,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Wild  Irishman,"  vol- 
unteered to  run  the  keg  under  the 

house.     Sheritf  A replied  by 

saying  that  as  the  lives  of  both 
parties  were  in  a  measure  in  his 
keeping,  he  would  not  incur  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  any  at- 
tack until  he  had  used  every  per- 
suasion for  peace ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  now  determined  to  go  to 
the  house  alone  and  unarmed,  and 
make  a  speech  to  the  men.  Every 
one  of  his  posse  besought  him  not 
to  deliberately  expose  his  life  by 
thus  venturing  within  gun  shot  of 
men  who  had  sworn  to  have  his 
blood.  Sheriff"  A simply  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  shoot  him,  and  moving  off 
from  the  party,  he  advanced  unarm- 
ed and  alone  towards  the  house.  He 
held  out  no  sign  that  his  mission 
was  peaceful,  convinced  perhaps 
that  these  men  would  respect  the 
simple  evidence  of  exalted  courage 
sooner  than  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
Squatters  had  no  sooner  discovered 
the  posse  and  noticed  the  sheriff 
approaching  alone  than  they  set 
up  the  most  furious  and  derisive 

shouts.       Sheriff   A walked 

leisurely  along,  with  no  change  in 
his  manner,  except  that  his  head 
was  more  erect  than  usual,  and  his 
broad  breast  heaved  out  like  the 
breast  of  a  gallant  soldier  marching 
slowly  and  proudly  to  the  cannon's 
mouth.  It  was  a  moment  of  almost 
breathless  anxiety.  As  he  approach- 
ed within  range,  a  half  dozen  of  the 


Squatters  collected  at  one  of  the 
windows  and  covered  him  with 
their  rifles.  Sheriff  A still  ad- 
vanced ;  he  said  afterwards  that  at 
this  terrible  moment,  when  he  ex- 
pected a  bullet  to  pierce  his  heart, 
he  felt  that  if  he  faltered  for  an 
instant,  he  would  be  a  dead  man. 
And  he  was  right.  The  despera- 
does who  had  their  rifles  levelled 
at  his  person  were  disconcerted  by 
his  quiet  and  unflinching  courage  ; 
and  each  man  hesitated  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  firing  first  As 
he  advanced,  he  heard  them  ex- 
claiming to  each  other,  **Kill  him, 
d — n  him ;"  "Why  dont  you  sh(»ot?** 
"  You  shoot  first,  and  d — n  you  for 
a  Skulker,"  mingled  with  some  few 
expostulations.  As  soon  as  he  got 
within  hearing  of  the  men,  he 
paused  and  commenced  his  speech. 

I  had  heard  Sheriff  A make 

many  previous  attempts  to  speak 
in  public,  and  had  laughed  heartily 
at  his  awkwardness.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  was  truly  eloquent 
Standing  in  front  of  the  levelled 
rifles,  with  his  magnificent  figure 
drawn  proudly  up,  and  his  manly 
coun  tenance  suffused  with  the  bright 
inspiration  of  courage,  he  com- 
menced an  appeal  to  the  men  to  sur- 
render to  the  law,  as  the  guardian  of 
the  liberties  of  all,  and  the  true  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  of  every  citizen. 
He  reminded  ^ them  that  he  was 
there  as  an  ofilicer  of  law,  sworn 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
Court,  and  that  the  blood  of  him*- 
self  and  all  his  posse  could  not 
wash  out  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
concluded  by  stating  very  deliber- 
ately the  desperate  mode  of  attack 
he  had  planned  in  the  event  of  re- 
sistance, and  solemnly  warning  them 
that  he  and  his  men  had  come 
there  prepared  to  die  in  the  con- 
test Fifteen  minutes  were  allowed 
the  Squatters  for  consulting,  and  ten 
minutes  additional  by  request,  when 
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the  whole  garrison  surrendered  and 
were  quietly  brought  in  to  the 
county  jail. 

The  fight  was  won  by  moral 
courage,  and  if  the  hero  of  the 
humble  engagement  had  gained 
the  prize  of  valor  on  a  glorious 


battl*)  field,  fighting  beneath  float- 
ing banners  of  silk  and  gold,  and 
in  front  of  the  red  craah  of  artil- 
lery breaking  on  the  battlers  tem- 
pest, he  could  not  have  better  de- 
served that  noblest  Utle  of  soldier 
or  civilian— A  tbdlt  bbaye  mak. 


)s 


TO    THEB. 


/ 


V 


Draw  close  the  lattice  and  the  door! 

Shut  out  the  very  stars  above ! 
No  other  eyes  than  mine  shall  pore 

Upon  this  thrilling  tale  of  love. 
As,  since  the  book  was  open  last, 

Along  its  dear  and  sacred  text, 
No  other  eyes  than  thine  have  passed-" 

Be  mine  the  eyes  that  trace  it  next .' 

Oh !  very  nobly  is  it  wrought, 

With  words  and  sentences  of  might — 
But  not  to  feed  my  soul  with  thougfat« 

Hang  I  upon  the  page  to-night : 
I  rend  it  only  for  thy  sake, 

To  every  line  my  lips  I  press— 
The  very  leaves  appear  to  make 

A  silken  rustle  like  thy  dress. 

And  so,  as  each  blest  page  I  turn, 

I  seem,  with  many  a  secret  thrill. 
To  touch  a  soft  white  hand,  and  bum 

To  clasp  and  kiss  it  at  my  will. 
Oh  !  if  a  fancy  be  so  sweet — 

These  shadowy  fingers  touching  mine- 
How  wildly  would  my  pulses  beat. 

If  they  eould  feel  the  beat  of  thine ! 
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I  cannot  overconne  the  rarprise 
and  incredulity  with  which  I  listen 
every  day  to  the  individuals  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  positions,  reiterat- 
ing and  re-echoing  with  emphatic 
earnestness  and  a  seeming  air  of 
belief  in  the  sentiment,  *^  that  town 
is  always  so  dull  in  the  summer 
time."  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
other  cities — fate  has  not  made  me 
a  cosmopolitan — I  have  not  wan- 
dered over  all  the  world  like  M'me 
Ida  Pleiffer,  forgetting  the  existence 
of  such  a  common  spot  as  home, 
ignorant  of  the  low  animal  instinct 
of  local  attachment,  feeling  as 
much  at  my  ease  on  the  top  of  Mt 
Blanc  or  Vesuvius,  in  a  fashionable 
hotel  of  Naples  or  New  York,  as 
in  this  cosy  parlor,  within  whose 
walls  1  have  grown  old  and  grey, 
and  where  every  stain  upon  the 
ceiling  and  floor  suggests  to  me 
episodes  of  my  life,  dating  far  back 
when  the  "shades  of  the  prison 
house"  had  just  begun  to  "close 
upon  the  growing  boy."  My  lines 
have  always  fallen  in  these  pleasant 
places,  where  the  skies  are  bluer 
and  brighter,  the  flowers  gayer  and 
sweeter  than  anywhere  else,  in  the 
Southern  land,  "  the  best  land  that 
the  sun  shines  upon,"  and  home- 
keeping  has  had  its  usual  results. 
I  am  simple  and  uncultivated 
enough  not  to  feel  it  at  all  tiresome 
here  in  the  long,  dreamy,  hot  sum- 
mer days.  How  can  one,  with  any 
of  the  Abou  Ben  Adero,  the  lover 
of  his  kind  about  him,  find  it  dull 
when  the  inner  life  of  so  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow  humans  is 
so  entirely  thrown  open  for  his  in- 
terested study  and  comment? 

In  winter  we  lead  here  a  com- 
paratively secluded  life.  In  my 
neighborhood,  which  is  a  populous 
one,  well  filled  with  handsome  resi- 


dences, I  have  hardly  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  inmates  of  the  differ- 
ent establishments  around  me.— > 
Their  windows  are  tightly  closed, 
their  doors  barricadoed,  the  piazzas 
and  gardens  deserted;  the  master 
of  the  house  comes  out  hurriedly, 
rides  or  walks  off  to  his  business, 
the  women  of  the  household  keep 
sedulously  in  doors,  or  are  only 
seen  when  shawled  and  bonneted 
carefully,  that  rough  winds  might 
not  visit  their  fair  faces  and  deli- 
4'ate  forms;  the  little  ones,  guarded 
from  cough  and  croup,  are  shut  up 
in  their  nurseries,  and  the  premises 
might  as  well  be  uninhabited  for 
any  signs  of  gaiety  about  them. 

But  in  summer  all  this  is  chang- 
ed. Doors  and  windows  are  thrown 
wide  open,  all  within  come  gladly 
out  to  the  fresh  air  and  sky,  and  I 
am,  as  it  were,  taken  into  confi- 
dence, made  one  of  the  family  cir- 
cle of  all  those  within  my  rar,ge  of 
observation.  I  have,  for  my  amuse- 
ment, enacted  every  day  out  door 
domestic  scenes  more  charming 
than  any  vaudeville  or  comedy 
played  upon  any  boards  in  the 
world.  That  pretty  house  just  op- 
posite, with  its  long  well  shaded 
piazza,  its  wide  old  fashioned  steps, 
Its  large  yard  and  garden,  is  my 
favorite  stage,  in  it  live  my  favorite 
company  of  actors.  I  do  not 
know  its  occupants  except  by  sight, 
but  I  love  them  all  dearly,  and  owe 
to  them  the  happiest  hours  of  my 
day.  There,  in  the  morning  early, 
I  see  the  little  ones  come  down^ 
rosy,  gay,  laughing,  shouting,  leap- 
ing, glad  to  be  alive ;  after  them 
generally  appears  the  mother — ma- 
tronly, serene,  gracious,  intent  on 
household  cares,  with  her  suite  of 
young  serviles,  who  evince  their 
sense  of  the  misery  of  their  abject 
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condition  by  remaining  in  a  chronic 
state  of  broad  grin  ;  then  descends 
the  head  of  the  family,  the  house 
bond,  in  dressing  gown  and  slip- 
pers, with  newspapers  in  hand. — 
Hear  how  vociferously  he  is  wel- 
comed, see  how  vehemently  he  is 
kissed  by  the  band  of  juveniles; 
does  not  your  heart  warm  to  them 
all?  And  now,  fresh,  glowing, 
lovely,  in  white  flowing  drapery, 
with  smiling  eyes  and  glossy  hair, 
enter  my  prime  donne,  the  two 
young  girls,  who  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  kisses  and  embraces. 
Watch  now  the  pretty  pantomime 
of  family  affection  and  union,  the 
graceful  caresses,  listen  to  the  merry 
laughter  and  the  low  murmur  of 
pleasant  chat ;  can  a  day  be  dull 
with  the  remembrance  of  such  an 
opening  scene  as  this?  The  hot 
mornings  are  made  gay  and  vocif- 
erous by  the  abounding  negro  life, 
which  rendei*s  our  public  ways  so 
picturesque  and  amusing.  London 
in  its  palmiest  days  of  street  cries, 
never  owned  one  third  of  the  ori- 
ginal and  ludicrous  invitations  to 
purchasers  which  are  shouted  under 
my  windows  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  never  could  a 
Londoner  boast  of  such  admiring 
audiences  as  surround  the  success- 
ful vender  of  vegetables  and  fruit, 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  make  '^  a 
hit"  with  his  newly  invented  jest 
or  refrain. 

Our  street  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  boy  and  dog, 
whose  united  efforts  alone  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  ennui  in 
the  gloomiest  Englishman  on  the 
dullest  day  of  November.  Num- 
berless and  unimaginable  are  the 
misadventures  and  mishaps  of  this 
unfortunate  pair.  The  neighbor- 
hood re-echoes  from  m<jrning  till 
night  with  their  names,  and  we  are 
involuntarily  kept  entirely  au  fait 
to  all  their  pranks  and  failings. 
The    boy   is  always    fighting,  or 


climbing  up  a  tree,  or  getting  under 
a  carriage  wheel,  or  &Uing  down 
and  hurting  himself,  and  the  dog 
is  his  never  failing  assistant  and 
confederate  in  all  these  aniusemeots. 
They  are  a  perpetual  source  of 
painful  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  am 
always  sorry  when  the  boy  is  ig- 
nominously  captured  and  led  off 
howling,  to  disappear  for  the  day, 
and  his  shadow,  the  dog,  retires 
with  shrinking  tail  and  drooping 
ears  to  some  cool  place  in  the 
shade,  where,  with  lolling  tongue 
and  panting  sides,  he  awaits  impa- 
tiently the  re-appearance  of  his 
little  master  and  friend. 

In  the  afternoons,  I  haunt  the 
public  walks  and  squares,  and  look 
at  the  children  as  they  play,  qd- 
bonneted  and  free,  on  the  green 
grass  beneath  the  shade  trees.  I 
have  made  acquaintance  with  some 
of  these  small  men  and  women 
who  are  regular  visitors,  like  my- 
self, and  have  watched  two  or  three 
pretty  delicate  snow  drops  blossom 
into  strength  and  health  with  every 
day's  invigorating  Exercise  and  en- 
joyment in  the  pure  sea  air.  How 
happily  I  have  seen  the  small  lan- 
guid head,  drooping  so  ominously 
on  the  nurse's  shoulder,  lift  itself 
once  more,  the  half  closed  eyes 
brighten  into  smiles,  the  pale  cheek 
grow  round  and  rosy,  and  the 
small  thin  hand  become  plump  and 
dimpled.  In  enjoying  this  trans- 
formation of  the  frail  white  lilies 
into  blooming  rosebuds,  and  in 
picturing  to  myself  the  glad  grati- 
tude of  the  mother's  heart,  as  she, 
too,  saw  life  and  vigor  return  to 
her  little  treasure,  hope  and  joy 
again  promise  to  bless  the  home 
from  which  they  had  so  lately 
threatened  to  fly,  leaving  it  deso- 
late and  lone,  I  have  whiled  away 
many  an  hour  which  ought,  I  know, 
to  have  been  very  dull  and  long  to 
me  here  in  town  in  summer. 

But  the  silent,  quiet  night  is  my 
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gala  time.  Then,  mj  acton  iiDd 
voice  and  I  am  no  longer  limited 
to  pantomime  and  gesture,  but  can 
hear  them  talk  and  laugh  and  sing, 
and  am  admitted  still  more  closely 
into  the  innermost  shrine  of  that 
lovely  domestic  life  which  only  in 
summer  opens  its  charmed  circle  to 
he  viewed  by  alien  ey«}s.  The  fam- 
ily among  which  I  love  best  to  be, 
all  throng  and  gather  with  the  twi- 
light into  the  piazza,  their  voices 
come  up  to  me,  and  as  the  streets 
grow  quieter  I  can  plainly  distin- 
guif^h  their  words,  can  laugh  with 
them  over  the  pre(5ocious  clever- 
ness of  the  little  ones,  agree  with 
or  dissent  from  Papa's  vehement 
political  argument,  and  enjoy  the 
innocent  merriment  and  coquetry 
of  my  young  beauties.  They  sing 
sometimes  softly  and  sweetly,  old 
songs  mostly,  so  that  papa,  who 
evidently  leans  to  old  fashioned 
music,  can  join  in  with  his  bass, 
and  they  would  be  startled  to  know 
how  often  their  fresh  touching 
voices  had  called  tears  into  unseen 
eyes,  and  thrilled  unknown  hearts 
with  tender  melancholy  and  pleas- 
ing sadness.  There  is  a  window 
with  a  broad  old  time  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  piazza,  to  which,  when 
DO  visitor  breaks  in  upon  them,  the 
two  girls  often  saunter  away  from 
the  family  group  to  enjoy  a  confi- 
dential chat,  discussing,  men,  wo- 
men, and  things  not  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy,  oh,  masculine  rea- 
der! but  all  so  gracefully,  gently, 
and  with  6Ui;h  true  womanliness 
that  if  I  could  violate  their  uncon- 
scious trust,  I  could  open  so  pure 
and  sweet  a  page  of  human  nature 


that  all  hearts  and  eyes  would  love 
to  linger  over  it  Sometimes  only 
one  of  my  beauties  and  a  youth 
(who,  I  am  afraid,  is  destined  to 
carry  her  off  from  my  loving  ob- 
servation) take  the  t^te  a  t^te  win- 
dow seat,  but  then  the  whispering 
is  so  low  that  I  ran  distinguish  no 
words,  and  if  I  could,  I  would  not, 
for  there  is  that  in  their  attitude 
and  air  which  makes  it  treason  and 
disloyalty  to  intrude  upon  them,  so 
hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the 
time. 

When  the  last  good  night  kisses 
have  been  exchanged,  when  the 
houses  around  are  all  closed  and 
darkened  for  the  night,  and  I  lie 
lazily  listening  to  the  serenade, 
which  is  to  tind  its  way  to  some 
**  unguarded  heart,"  I  begin  to  chide 
myself  for  being  so  uncivilized,  so 
slow  as  not  to  have  found  one  hour 
of  the  day  hang  heavily  upon  my 
hands.  I  think  over  the  horror  I 
have  seen  imprinted  on  the  faces  of 
my  kind  friends,  the  Grundy s,  as 
they  repeat  their  astonishment  at 
my  ''  staying  in  town,  when  I  might 
so  well  go  to  the  North,  to  Eu- 
rope 1  '*  I  try  to  become  enthusi- 
astic over  Niagara,  Strasburg  Ca- 
thedral and  the  Rhine,  St.  Peters 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the 
recollection  of  my  mischievous 
small  friend  and  his  dog,  the  little 
invalids  whom  I  must  watch  into 
rosy  health,  and  of  my  pretty  co- 
quettes with  their  charming  family 
surroundings,  flashes  into  my  mind, 
and  I  turn  over  determining,  in 
spite  of  expressed  surprise  and  un- 
expressed contempt,  to  stay  all 
summer  in  town,  where  it  is  so  dull. 
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It  was  while  smoking  a  cigar  in 
the  Buffet  at  the  Bal  Masque,  of 
the  Grand  Opera,  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  most  singular  in- 
dividual. I  was  speaking  English 
to  a  young  man,  when  a  tall,  lank 
mulatto,  in  a  loose  shirt  and  trous- 
sers,  overhearing  me,  hailed  me  with 
"yes,  sir — how  do  you  do,  sir?" 
He  was  passing  on,  but  I  cried 
after  him,  "  Well  enough,  how  do 
you  do?"  He  turned,  saying — 
"  very  well,  thank  you,  sir,  but  I 
am  deuced  thirsty,  and  wish  you 
would  stand  a  drink  for  me." — 
"Good I  what'll  you  have?"  "Grog 
Americain,  thank  you, sir."  "W hat's 
your  name,  friend  ? "  "  John  Ma^ 
thews,  sir,  guide  and  interpreter, 
always  before  Meurice's  Hotel,  sir, 
and  be  very  happy,  sir,  to  serve  you 
any  way."  But,  to  be  brief,  here's 
the  fellow's  history,  which  I  got 
partly  from  himself,  and  partly 
from  others — and  the  various  ac- 
counts agree  so  perfectly  that  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  story. 

John  Matthews,  after  being  en- 
gaged as  a  boy  in  the  Cod  fisheries, 
having  been  born  in  Boston,  went 
to  New  Orleans  as  the  servant  of  a 
merchant.  Afterwards,  he  served 
as  under-cook  in  one  of  the  steam- 
ers on  the  Mississippi,  which  place 
he  changed  for  the  berth  of  stew- 
ard to  a  steamboat  on  the  Mobile. 
Thence  he  went  with  an  American 
Minister  to  Quito,  where  he  learn- 
ed Spanish,  and,  subsequently,  to 
San  Francisco,  where,  his  master 
having  the  bad  taste  to  blow  out 
his  brains,  John  took  to  the  mines, 
filled  his  pocket  with  a  couple  of 
thousands  of  gold  dust,  and  return- 
ed to  New  York.    Having  acquir- 


ed a  taste  for  travelling,  and  hearing 
a  good  deal  about  Europe,  he  deter- 
mined to\dsitit.  Landed  in  England, 
our  hero  became  a  pet  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  no- 
bility of  her  set ;  but  finally  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  life  of  a 
hay-market  sharper.  He  left  Lon- 
don for  Paris  and  got  the  place  of 
valet  at  the  American  legation. — 
Having  mastered  French,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  Miplomate  domestiqtte'^' 
spread  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  sent 
for  from  Russia  to  install  our  Minis- 
ter there.  But  having  the  misfor- 
tune  to  be  found  drunk  and  creat- 
ing a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg,  with  Lord  D.  and 
some  other  young  nobles,  he  was 
put  into  the  lock-up,  and  thus,  los- 
ing character,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Vienna — attached  himseif 
to  the  legation,  learned  German 
and  attended  the  court  balls.  He 
travelled  with  various  masters,  as 
interpreter,  over  the  East,  and  Ita- 
ly, and  was  put  into  jail  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Afterwards,  being  in  Paris, 
he  gallantly  espoused  the  quarrel 
of  three  Amencans  to  whom  he 
was  acting  as  guide,  against  four 
gendarmes.  He  knocked  two  of 
them  down  and  was  given  apart- 
ments at  Olichy  for  two  months. — 
In  this  unfortunate  condition  he 
was  deserted  by  the  Americans,  and 
came  near  starving.  Released  from 
durance,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
mercies  of  our  American  Peter 
Parley — Goodrich,  sometime  Con- 
sul at  Paris,  who  gave  him  bread 
and  employment,  and  finally  sent 
him  to  Spain  to  install  Dodge. — 
Again  in  Paris,  Matthews  finds  his 
business  poor.    He  made  a  nme 
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in  the  fall  by  being  at  a  party  of 
JjoretUB^  wbo  were  gambling  with 
some  French  nobility.  The  party 
being  broken  in  upon  by  the  police, 
John  managed  to  secrete  four  Na- 
poleons lying  loose  on  the  table,  in 
his  stocking,  and  he  has  lived  on 
them  nnlil  now.  He  has  kept  a 
diary,  which  he  told  me  will  fill  two 


printed  volumes,  and  promised  to 
show  it  to  me,  but  I  have  not  seen 
him  recently.  The  ntting  up  and 
publication  of  this  diary  would  be 
no  mean  literary  speculation,  in 
these  autobiographical  days  of  ours ; 
not,  however,  that  I  myself  could 
be  tempted  to  undertake  so  glorious 
an  enterprise. 


NO.  V. 


**  Fouetie  cocker,  et  me  void  sur 
le  chemin,^  was  my  exclamation  as, 
carpet  bag  in  h«nd,  I  jumped  into 
a  voiture,  last  Wednesday  morning, 
and  rolled  away  from  my  lodging, 
in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  towards  the 
chemin  de  fer  d' Orleans, 

After  traversing  the  immense 
plains  which  form  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal grain  producing  country  of 
France,  we  reached  Orleans  about 
half-past  10,  A.  M.  Tbe  coun- 
try around  is  level,  low  and  damp, 
without  being  marshy,  and  would 
be  much  improved  by  ditching, 
of  which  I  saw  no  signs.  This 
Roil  is  alluvial,  light  and  sandy 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
clay  of  a  darkish  color,  rendered 
grey  by  the  great  abundance  of 
small  quartz  pebbles  which  every- 
where cover  the  surface.  It  is  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  depth,  as  well 
as  I  could  determine  from  the  rail- 
road cuts,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand, 
lare;ely  mixed  with  lime,  under 
which  is  found,  at  a  distance  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  the  lime- 
stone rock — the  same  which  forms 
the  celebrated  Paris  basin.  It  was 
April  the  16th,  and  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  49^  deg.  at  half-past 
8  A.  M.  This,  however,  was  cold 
for  the  season,  yet  lilies  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  trees  and  vines 
budding  everywhere. 

The  department  of  Loire,  in 
which  the  town  is  situated,  has,  be- 


BoRDEAux,  April  2l8t 

sides  its  fields  of  grain,  36,841  hec- 
tare planted  in  vines,  which  pro- 
duce a  yearly  average  of  1,200,000 
hectolitres  of  wine.  These  wines 
do  not  rank  among  the  vine  fine, 
as,  indeed,  do  none  in  the  whole 
region  of  country  on  the  Orleans 
and  Poitiers  route,  between  Paris 
and  Bordelais. 

After  breakfast,  I  asked  my  land- 
lord for  the  address  of  the  princi- 
pal vigneron  in  the  neighborhood ; 
and,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  found 
myself  pulling  the  bell  at  the  door 
of  M.  Cabart,  the  Mayor  of  St 
Jean  de  Bray,  a  village  near  Or- 
leans. I  was  ushered  into  the  par- 
lor by  Madame,  and,  in  a  moment, 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mayor,  a  handsome  middle  aged 
man,  in  a  blouse,  and  shod  with 
sabots.  His  toilet  surprised  me  not 
a  little,  as  the  neat  black  silk  dress 
of  Madame,  and  her  manners,  at 
once  elegant  and  easy,  had  led  me 
to  expect  something  more  in  her 
husband's  appearance ;  but,  what- 
ever my  astonishment,  it  was  al- 
together eclipsed  by  the  perplex- 
ity and  bewilderment  of  the  good 
Mayor,  when  I  informed  him  that 
I  had  come  to  inquire  after  every 
thing  pertaining  to  his  vineyard. 
I  relieved  him  from  bis  dilemma, 
however,  by  saying  that  if  he  had 
no  objection  to  showing  me  his 
vines  and  giving  me  the  informa- 
tion that  I  wanted,  I  could  explain 
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myself  with  mucb  more  facility 
when  we  were  once  in  the  vineyard. 

To  this  he  assented  with  a  charm« 
ing  good  nature,  as  he  was  really  a 
good  fellow,  and  a  man  of  excel- 
lent understanding  despite  his  hlouse 
and  sabots,  for  which  I  like  him  all 
the  better.  I  passed  a  very  pleas- 
ant hour  in  his  vineyard,  and  learn- 
ed a  great  deal  about  his  vines,  of 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  convey  to 
you  the  principal  ideas. 

The  soil  being  on  a  direct  level, 
there  is  no  question  about  expo- 
sure. The  particular  species  of  vine 
is  the  Auvergnat,  one  of  the  family  of 
Pinot,  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
when  I  visit  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
paigne.  The  species  of  vine  is  a 
subject  of  prime  importance,  as  you 
will  readily  see,  when  I  tell  you 
that  more  than  2,000  varieties  have 
been  collected  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paris,  and  have  been 
studied,  classified  and  named.  Of 
these,  but  four  kinds  are  from 
America — the  Scuppernong,  Isabel- 
la, Catawba,  and  somebody's  Ma- 
deira.  In  the  fall,  the  vigneron  se- 
lects the  branch  of  that  yearns 
growth  which  he  thinks  most  fit  for 
his  purpose,  and  cuts  it  oflf  exactly 
where  the  wood  of  that  year's  growth 
joins  with  the  wood  of  last  year. 
There  exists  here  a  ring  called  the 
"talon," from  which  the  root  springs. 
These  twigs  are  made  into  bundles 
and  buried  during  the  winter.  In 
May  they  are  dug  up  and  the  roots 
are  found  to  be  sprouted  and  the 
eyes  swollen  and  white.  They  are 
then  planted  in  holes,  marie  with  a 
sharp  iron,  to  the  depth  of  six  to 
ten  inches,  in  rows  three  feet  by 
three.  In  the  second  fall  after 
their  planting,  they  are  trimmed 
down  to  three  eyes,  or  about  four 
inches  from  the  ground.  This  pro- 
cess of  trimming  is  continued  for 
five  years,  when  the  vine  is  pruned 
into  a  gnarled  stump  from  three  to 
four    inches  in   height,  and  from 


three-quarters  to  two  inches  thick. 
In  the  fifth  year  it  commences  to 
produce,  and  the  fruit  is  always 
borne  by  wood  of  one  year  s  growth, 
which  is  a  single  twig  growing  on 
the  stump  I  have  described. 

The  one  nearest  the  ground  is 
left  for  this  purpose,  when  they 
trim  in  autumn,  and  is  cut  off  at 
the  length  of  three  feet ;  when  the 
vine  is  very  vigorous,  they  some- 
times leave  as  many  as  two  other 
shoots  of  three  or  four  eyes.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  cul- 
ture is  to  make  the  vine  produce  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible.  This 
is  assisted  in  anotlier  way.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  they  have  stuck 
the  stakes  on  which  the  vine  is 
trained,  (they  are  about  the  size 
and  in  every  respect  similar  to  our 
sticks  for  pea  vines,)  they  bend  the 
twig  into  a  circle  and  attach  it,  so 
as  to  bring  the  extremity  near  the 
ground.  This  is  done  when  the 
buds  are  swelling,  and  they  say  its 
object  is  to  prevent  the  sap  from 
rising ;  but  as  it  is  now  known  that 
the  first  motion  of  the  sap  is  down- 
wards, this  is  not  the  correct  rea- 
son. But  the  result  is  that  the 
lower  buds  develope  equally  with 
the  upper  ones,  when  this  system 
is  followed,  which  proves  that  it  is 
not  the  relative  position  of  the  bud 
on  the  stem  which  effects  their  de- 
velopment, but  that  there  is  prol>a- 
bly  a  difference  in  tlie  upper  strata 
of  air,  as  discovered  by  Guy  Lus- 
sac,  viz :  that  the  upper  strata  is 
always  positively  electrified,  in  ref- 
erence to  one  that  is  lower,  or  the 
difference  in  the  reflection  or  evap- 
oration from  the  earth,  &c  The 
vines  are  pulled  up  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
the  ground  planted  for  five  years 
in  oats,  wheat,  Ac,  and  more  vines 
again  set  out 

The  yearly  working  consists  of 
four  labours ;  the  first  in  the  fall, 
after  the  vintage,  when  the  ground 
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18  shovelled  up  into  beds  six  inches 
high  between  the  alternate  rows  of 
vines;  in  March,  Jbe  beds  are 
changed,  that  is,  made  in  the  alter- 
nate rows  which  were  left  in  the 
fall.  The  manuring,  which  is  done 
once  in  five  years,  takes  place 
at  this  time.  The  manure  is  placed 
between  the  beds  in  April,  and 
these  are  thrown  on  it  in  May.  The 
beds  are  shifted  again  in  July,  which 
constitutes  the  last  working.  Be- 
sides tliis,  there  is  only  what  is 
called  the  **  accolage^  which  con- 
sists in  fastening  the  shoots  to  the 
stakes,  when  the  vine  has  fully 
shot  and  the  blooms  have  fallen — 
about  June. 

M.  Cabart  told  me  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  could  tend  six  to  seven 
acres,  but,  at  harvest,  it  would  re- 
quire a  much  larger  force.  The 
great  labor  is  the  trimming,  which 
occurs  in  the  fall  as  I  have  said. 
Of  course  this  applies  only  to  the 
Orleanais.  In  every  district  the 
culture  differs.  The  wine  here, 
when  the  vintage  is  good,  does  not 
sometimes  exceed  a  few  sous  the 
litre  in  price.  I  was  struck  by 
the  number  of  little  white  snails 
that  covered  everything.  There 
were  three  or  four  in  every  vine,  and 
they  were  so  numerous  that  you 
would  notice  them  even  in  passing 
in  the  cars.  They  eat  the  young 
buds,  but  do  not  do  much  harm. 

The  next  morning  I  took  the 
cars  for  Blois,  and  got  there  to  a  9 
o'clock  breakfast.  The  country 
continues  much  the  same  as  at  Or- 
leans, but  begins  to  be  hilly ;  in- 
deed, Blois  is  built  upon  a  nest  of 
little  hills,  washed  by  the  Loire,  a 
rapid  river,  about  200  yards  in 
breadth  here.  We  have  still  the 
limestone,  but  the  soil  is  red. 

I  set  out  after  breakfast  for  the  Cha- 
teau Chambord,  about  twelve  miles 
off.  We  skirted  the  Loire  for  eight 
miles,  on  a  dam  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  wide  enough  on  top 
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for  three  carriages  to  pass  abreast. 
This  embankment  extends  also  for 
many  miles  below  Blois ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  commenced  by  the 
Romans.  At  present  it  is  sadly 
out  of  repair,  and  does  not  protect 
the  surrounding  country  from  inun- 
dations. After  leaving  this  dam, 
we  passed  through  vine  plantations. 
The  wine  they  yield  is  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  and  all  white.  From 
what  M.  Cabart  told  me,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  believe  this  as  soon  as  I 
saw  the  vines.  They  are  planted 
the  same  distance  as  in  the  Loiret, 
but  the  stump  or  stalk  is  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  feet,  and  several  large 
limbs  are  suffered  to  remain  on  it. 
Whenever  the  "ta*//«"  or  trim- 
ming is  defective  in  this  region,  to 
that  extent,  I  am  informed,  wine  is 
always  white.  However,  the  white 
wine  of  Bourray  produced  here,  I 
think,  is  much  superior  to  the  red 
wine  of  Beaugency,  generally  es- 
teemed Ihe  best  of  the  Orleans 
wines.  They  were  driving  down 
the  "  echalas,^  or  stakes,  as  we  pass- 
ed, and  I  observed  that  they  had 
performed  an  operation  which  is 
not  customary  at  Orleans,  but  com- 
mon enough  in  other  parts,  the 
^^ dechaussernent^  of  the  vines; 
which  consists  in  digging  away  the 
dirt  from  the  roots  of  Qie  vine  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches. 
It  has  two  effects — it  retards  the 
budding  till  the  frosts  are  past,  and 
cuts  away  the  superficial  roots,  of 
which  the  French  agriculturists 
seem  to  have  great  horror.  They 
insist  strenuously  upon  the  roots 
taking  deep. 

A  gentleman  on  the  car  told  me 
that  when  the  strata  of  lime  rock 
were  placed  vertically,  the  vine  and 
grapes  grew  well,  however  close 
the  rock  was  to  the  surface,  while, 
when  the  strata  was  horizontal, 
they  did  not  succeed  at  all,  because 
the  roots  would  not  penetrate.    In 
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the  former  case  he  said  he  had 
known  the  roots  of  Lucerne  to  be 
traced  to  the  depth  of  20  feet.  He 
said  too,  of  Lucerne,  that,  when 
onc«  sown,  it  lasted  for  eight  years. 
The  trefoil,  however,  which  resem- 
bles it  very  much,  must  be  sown 
every  year. 

I  got  out  of  the  vehicle — I  real- 
ly do  not  know  what  to  call  it,  the 
people  here  say  it  is  a  cabriolet — 
to  talk  with  one  of  the  vignerons, 
who  told  me  the  vines  he  was  stak- 
ing were  fifteen  years  old,  while 
those  on  the  side  were  a  hundred, 
but  that  the  young  were  better — 
just  as  young  men  and  young  horses 
are  better  than  old  ! 

The  Chateau  of  Chambord  is  a 
royal  castle,  built  by  Francis  I,  and 
now  nominally  the  property  of 
Henry  V.  of  France,  or,  as  he  is 
called,  the  Count  de  Chambord. — 
The  august  Count,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  property,  of 
which  the  State  appropriates  the 
rents  to  making  repairs.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  the  people 
speaking  of  him  every  where  as 
Henri  V.  It  reminds  me  of  an 
old  cicerone  showing  where  the  gov- 
ernment had  covered  the  Bourbon 
arms  with  painting  in  a  church, 
while  he  informed  us  with  a  shrug 
that  the  paint  could  very  easily  be 
washed  off. 

I  stopped  the  next  day  at  Poi- 
tiers, having  passed  Tours  without 
resting.  The  formation  continues 
the  same,  except  that  the  sand  and 
lime  come  to  the  surface  in  many 
places,  and  in  others  the  soil  is  fo 
thin  as  to  be  barren.  The  country 
is  hilly,  and  the  climate  warmer. 
I  have  fairly  reached  the  middle  of 
spring.  The  vines  around  Poitiers 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  pull- 
ed up  during  the  last  forty  years, 
and  grain  planted,  which  pays  bet- 
ter. The  only  singularity  in  the 
culture  of  what  remains  is,  that  in- 
stead of  having  stakes  (which  are 


one  grand  item  of  cost  in  French 
vineyards)  the  bearing  twigs  an 
bent  and  their  extremities  stuck  in 
the  ground.. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  three  great 
battles,  the  Roman  remains,  and 
the  ancient  churches  of  Poitiers,  the 
most  singular  thing  I  met  with 
here  was  a  Druidical  remain,  situ- 
ated on  a  hiil  at  some  distance  from 
the  town.  It  consisted  of  a  fist 
oval  rock,  fifteen  by  twenty  feet 
large,  and  three  feet  thick,  resem- 
bling the  top  of  an  old  fashioned 
table,  raised  on  smaller  rocks,  set 
up  perpendicularly  to  about  the 
height  of  a  man's  breast.  One 
end  has  given  way,  and  only  three 
of  the  legs,  or  supports,  are  stand- 
ing. Some  think  it  an  altar,  but 
who  knows  but  that  these  old  mys- 
tics might  have  practiced  gigantic 
table  tipping  here. 

What,  even  more  than  this,  in- 
terested me  on  the  next  morning  (a 
market  day,)  was  the  sight  of  the 
peasants  crowding  from  the  country. 
The  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  handsome,  especially  the  giris, 
who  are  remarkable  for  their  deli- 
cate feet  and  hands ;  but  as  they 
grow  older,  poverty  and  distress 
write  deep  lines  upon  their  faces. 
It  is  singular  to  stand  in  a  crowd  of 
this  sort  and  observe  how  distinct- 
ly all  the  grades  of  poverty  are 
marked ;  not  in  the  dress,  but  in 
the  very  expressions  of  the  middle- 
aged  persons.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing, for  a  moment,  the  slovenly 
servant  girl  for  the  peasant  in  her 
market  dress  and  clean  face.  The 
former  is  civilized ;  she  has  had 
meat  once  a  day ;  while  the  knot- 
ted features  of  the  other  tells  at 
once  of  those  stfuggles,  moral  and 
physical,  for  br*fad;  that  force  of 
habits  and  acts,  which  deface  and 
deform  nature  itself;  a  sort  of  . 
education  not  so  much  to  depraiF^  i^ 
ity  as  to  deterioration.  Montes-  ^ 
quieu  says  that  the  young  Jewesses 
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were  rendered  lovely  by  the  divine 
hope  each  cherished  that  she  might 
be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah.  So, 
too,  the  young  peasant  girl  of  Poi- 
tiers, with  her  quaint  old  fashioned 
'  bonnet'  (cap)  inspired  by  coquet- 
ry, and  all  the  impulses  of  a  heart 
whose  destiny  is  not  determined,  is 
beautiful;  but  some  bright  day 
when  her  fate  shapes  itself,  and  in- 
evitable toil  and  penury  stand  before 
her,  these,  like  two  demons,  trans- 
form the  fresh  young  girl  into  the 
withered  crone,  while  health  and 
strength,  increasing  every  day,  does 
for  her  acquired  ugliness  what  was 
never  yet  done  for  natural  loveli- 
ness—-embalms  and  preserves  it — 
in  the  mummy  state  1  Apropos  of 
the  caps  of  the  peasant  women,  I 
have  seen  nothing  that  pleased  me 
more  in  the  way  of  dress.  They 
have  been  worn  for  centuries  by 
their  ancestors,  and  you  will  see 
correct  pictures  of  them  in  Froisart. 
Last  night  1  reached  Bordeaux, 
and  went  this  morning  to  see  the 
races;  an  undertaking  which  I  con- 
sider by  no  means  the  least  peril 
ous  of  my  adventures.  I  mounted 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  (my  only 
chance)  and  squeezed  in  between 
two  rough  looking  workmen. — 
Scarcely  was  I  seated  and  all  re- 
treat cut  off,  than  I  perceive<l  under 
the  dirt  that  covered  the  hands  of 
my  eompagnons  de  voyage  the  un- 
mistakable diagnostics  of  the  itch, 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  discovery 
when  one  is  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion. Just  then,  happily,  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Romans,  of  that 
great  people,  who  had  not  only 


left  in  these  then  remote  regions 
memorials  of  their  dominion,  such 
as  walls  and  ditches,  but  had  given 
names  to  most  of  the  cites  that  exist 
at  the  present  time.  Then  I  thought 
of  Caesar,  and  how  it  says,  *'  Ccesar 
in  Gallia  summa  diligeniia  venit,^ 
which  the  French  boy  translates : 
"  C«sar  having  the  itch — la  gale — 
rode  on  the  top  of  the  diligence ;" 
by  this  antiquarian  reflection  1 
found  that  my  friends  had  a  classi- 
cal right  to  their  seats.  Nor  had 
we  gone  far  before  I  felt  an  admi- 
ration for  these  poor  fellows.  They 
exhibited  all  the  boyish  glee  of 
urchins  who  had  escaped  floggings 
and  books  for  the  day.  No  jeal- 
ousy, no  selfishness,  no  envy — they 
clapped  their  hands  with  delight 
when  the  rich  man's  Victoria  dash- 
ed by  our  miserable  equipage; 
they  pointed  out  to  each  other  the 
trees  m  bloom  and  the  pretty  little 
luxurious  villas  that  skirted  the 
road,  crying  ^voyez  quelle  jolie 
maisoHy  quel  arbref  quel  arhre ! 
qu*  il  est  magnifique ;  Oh !  que 
c*e8t  charmantr  And  when  the 
rich  man's  dog  fell  into  a  ditch  by 
mishap,  instead  of  exhibiting  exul- 
tation at  the  accident,  they  said 
syrapathizingly  ^pauvreckien  r 

To-morrow  I  will  deliver  my 
letters  of  introduction.  One  of 
them  is  to  the  largest  wine  mer- 
chant in  Bordeaux,  M.  Guestier. 
He  pays  yearly  £300,000  duties  on 
the  wine  he  sends  to  England 
alone.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  be 
au  courant  with  the  culture  in  Me- 
doo,  the  most  perfect  in  the  world 
of  wines. 


NO.  VI. — VINE  GROWING  IN  FRANCS. 


I  believe  T  closed  my  last  by  say- 
ing I  was  about  to  deliver  my  let- 
■^ters  of  introduction  to  M.  Guestier, 
pair    de  France,  Proprietaire    in 
the  Medoc,  and  the  largest  nego- 


Bordeaux.  France,  April  29. 

ciant  of  wines  in  Bordeaux,  if  not 
in  the  world.  I  did  so,  and  no 
sooner  had  M.  Guestier  read  the 
letter  and  found  out  my  object, 
than  he  at  once  placed  his  chateau 
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of  Beycheville  in  the  Medoc,  his 
servants,  carriage,  horses,  kitiihea 
and  all  at  my  disposal,  and  gave 
me  a  letter  to  his  "  homme  dW- 
feires." 

I  accepted  this  kindness  with  the 
same  freedom  with  which  it;  was 
offered,  and,  the  next  morning,  at 
6  o'clock,  I  took  the  steamer  down 
the  Gironde  for  the  chateau  of 
Beycheville,  and  the  land  of  Me- 
doc, patria  insigna  Baccho. 

The  Gironde,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gironde  and  the 
Dordogne,  about  ten  miles  below 
Bordeaux  is  a  large  river,  or,  ra- 
ther, arm  of  the  sea — as  the  water 
is  salt.  There  is  no  current,  and  the 
tides  rise  from  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
It  is  about  two  miles  wide  at  the 
point  where  the  two  rivers  unite 
to  form  it,  and  gradually  widens 
as  it  approaches  the  sea,  which  is 
eighty  miles  distant.  In  color  it 
resembles  the  salt  water  rivers  I 
have  seen  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 
The  right-hand  bank,  as  you  de- 
scend, is  lined  with  bluffs,  risins^ 
about  200  feet  from  the  water  and 
composed  of  limestone  rock,  whence 
the  building  materials  of  Bordeaux 
and  the  surrounding  country  are 
drawn. 

This  rock  contains  more  sand 
than  that  which  forms  the  Paris 
basin,  and,  consequently,  is  not  so 
durable.  It  is  soh  when  first  dug 
up,  but  hardens  on  exposure.  On 
the  left  hand — the  great  wine  dis- 
trict of  Medoc — the  banks  are  low 
and  marshy,  the  marshes  sometimes 
running  more  than  a  mile  inland 
and  producing  abundance  of  inter- 
mittent fever  in  autumn,  as  I  was 
informed  by  Labarthe  of  Ludon.  At 
lOJ^  A.  M.  I  reached  Beycheville. 
After  nine  months  pass^  on  steam- 
boats, railroads  and  in  smoky  cities, 
I  found  mystjlf  once  more  surround- 
ed by  broad  fields  in  the  midst  of 
sunshine,  flowers,  and  green  ti'ees. 
I  felt  my  heart  swell  and  my  breast 


dilate  with  that  indescribable  sense 
of  pleasure  and  gratitude  with 
which  a  native  of  the  country  wel- 
comes again  the  presence  of  nature. 

When  my  step  echoed  as  I  crosft- 
ed  the  paved  vestibule  and  I  en- 
tered the  grand  saloon,  and  looked 
up  to  the  great  beams  of  the  ceil- 
ing, twisted  with  age,  the  immense 
old  fire  place,  with  its  high,  quaint- 
ly carved  old  mantle  piece,  the  si- 
lence, the  solitude,  the  prestige  of 
age  and  nobility,  gave  back  to  me 
in  an  instant  all  my  individuality, 
so  long  mixed  with  the  thought^ 
feelings  and  actions  of  other  men. 
I  felt  At  home.  What  can  I  say 
more? 

It  will  be  long  before  I  forget 
Beycheville  and  the  kind  attentions 
of  M.  Marlin,  the  *'  homme  d'af- 
faires **  of  M.  Guestier,  a  veteran 
who  served  in  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign under  the  first  Emperor,  and 
an  excellent  vigneron ;  and  the 
worthy  Casteret,  an  old  soldier  and 
prefecteur  des  vignes  by  inheri- 
tance, who  twice  a  day  (at  meal 
time)  did  proper  homage  to  the 
keen  appetite  which  the  unusual 
exercise  and  country  air  gave  roe, 
as  he  announced,  with  a  military 
salute,  **  Monsieur  est  Rervi;''and 
how,  in  the  morning,  I  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  ran  upon  the  large 
stone  terrace,  to  breathe  the  fre^ 
breeze  of  spring  and  greet  the  ris- 
ing sun  which  glistened  and  spar- 
kled among  the  dewy  flowers  of 
the  rich  green  prairie  that  sloped 
away  towards  the  Gironde,  which 
shone  in  the  distance  like  a  great  sil- 
ver mirror;  and  how,  at  night, the 
perfume  of  the  lilacs  and  roses, 
with  which  the  chateau  is  surround- 
ed, stole  into  my  chamber  to  min- 
"gle  in  my  dreams,  with  the  notes 
of  the  nightingale,  which  had  just 
made  her  appearance  from  the 
south,  and  whose  song  I  heard  for 
the  first  time.  But,  delicious  as 
these  sensations  were,  it  was  for 
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other  and  more  iin|)ortant  purposes 
that  1  found  myself  at  Bejcheville, 
to  wit,  as  you  already  know,  to 
study  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
This  1  did  with  all  diligence,  and 
succeeded  in  g:athering  many  parti- 
culars which  I  hope  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  importance  to  you,  and 
of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  cora- 
TDunicate  to  you  as  many  as  possi- 
ble in  the  space  aflforded  by  a 
letter. 

First  of  the  climate.  The  Me- 
doc  is  cut  in  half  by  the  45th® 
of  latitude.  I  extract  from  the 
Carte  Agricole  et  Climatique  de  la 
Jf'rance,  of  M.  LaGendre  Declay, 
the  following  observations  made  at 
Bordeaux : 

1st  The  predominant  wind  is 
northwest 

2d.  Days  of  rain  yearly  74. 

8d.  Extreme  cold  17.8°  below 
zero  (Farh.) 

4th.  Averaore  of  the  thermome- 
ter from  April  to  October,  inclu- 
sive, 64.3**. 

For  April  the  average  is  65.2**; 
for  October,  57.6®;  July  is  the  hot- 
test month  and  the  average  is 
71.8°.  Dr.  Labarthe  told  me  that 
the  extreme  heat  in  summer  was 
about  91.  My  thermometer  stood, 
in  the  grand  saloon  at  Beycheville, 
April  25th,  7  A.  M.,  54.5°;  1  P. 
M.,  64.4°;  5  P.  M^  62.6°,  and  the 
sun  was  so  hot  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  that  1  was  forced  to  exchange 
my  beaver  for  a  straw  hat  Fur- 
ther, the  lilacs  were  commencing 
to  shed  their  flowers,  and  the  pea 
vines  were  of  full  size  and  full  of 
blossoms,  as  were  also  the  straw- 
berries. In  comparing  this  climate 
with  ours,  we  must  not  forget  the 
long  spell  of  cloudy  weather,  and 
fogs  wnich  prevail  here  at  all  sea- 
sons,  and  the  hails  of  summer. — 
These  are  points  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  I  can  obtain  no  figures 
in  reference  to  them,  except  only 
the  &ct  that  everywhere  there  are 


insurance  offices  to  insure  the  vines 
from  the  effects  of  the  hails. 

Next  comes  the  great  question 
of  soils,  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  satisfactory  infor- 
mation.   The  general   appearance 
of  the  country  is  this :  After  leav- 
ing  the   rivers   and   the  marshes, 
which  consist  of  a  stiff  black  allu- 
vial, containing  sufficient  sand,  you 
reach  the  hills  which  do  not  rise 
more  than  50  to  70  feet  above  the 
river.    They  stretch  in  long  swells 
with   level  tops  from  the  marshes 
to  the  Landes^  a  distance  of  from 
three  to  eight  miles.    They  are  the 
drift  formation,  lying  on  the  ter- 
tiary limestone — sandy   and  filled 
with  quartz  pebbles,  worn  smooth 
and   round,  from  the  size  of  your 
fist  to  that  of  a  pea ;  indeed  the 
best  vineyards,  such   as  the   Cha- 
teau   Lafitte,  look   like    piles    of 
stones.    The   prevailing  color  is  a 
dark  grey,  admitting  innumerable 
shades.     For   Lafitte   I   find    this 
among  my   notes :    "  Soil    black 
strong,  about  15  inches  deep;  sub- 
soil yellow, gravel  and  stoney,  about 
16  feet  in  depth;  in  many  places 
the  subsoil  consists  of  a  conglome- 
rate formed  of  yellow  gravel  and 
stones,  as  hard  as  rock.  It  is  called 
a  liais  and  is  found  at  the  depth  of 
from  one  foot  to  five.    The  stony 
grounds  are  esteemed  the  best — 
While  the  quantity  of  the  produce 
is  less,  the  quality  is  superior.    The 
soil   is   everywhere,  except  where 
the  sand  renders  it  worthless,  of  an 
extreme  hardness,  so  that  the  pick 
and  the  plough  enter  with  difiSculty ; 
but  it  IS  not  tenacious,  for  when 
broken  it  crumbles  readily."     I  ex- 
tract the  following  figures  from  a 
report  made  on  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  artesian  well  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  Beycheville :  **  one  to  twen- 
ty-two feet,  S4)il,  sand  and  gravel ; 
twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  feet  ma- 
rine calcareous  stones,  shelly,  color 
grey,  ochraceous    in    spots,  with 
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with  blackish  points,  texture  une- 
qual, grained,  sanely;  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-three  feet  marl,  grey  and 
brown,  with  atoras  of  mica,  soft; 
thirty-three  to  thirty- five  feet,  cal- 
careous stone,  aspect  marly,  me- 
dium hardness ;.  thirty-five  to  forty- 
three  feet  marl ;  forty-three  to  for- 
ty-five feet  limestone,  grey,  slightly 
fetid  and  very  hard  " 

They  found  continued  alterna- 
tions of  these  formations,  with,  now 
and  then,  clay,  mixed  with  mica 
and  lignite,  until  they  reached  a 
depth  of  300  feet,  without  finding 
water  in  sufficient  abundance,  when 
the  work  was  given  up. 

The  soil  changes  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  as  you  pass  from  one 
spot  to  another.  Within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Lafitte,  whose 
wine  sells  for  4,000  francs  the  ton, 
I  saw  a  fellow  hoeing  up  his  vine- 
yards to  make  wine  at  160  francs 
the  ton.  I  jumped  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  took  his  hoe  in  my  hand, 
and  with  the  fii-st  stroke  it  pene- 
trated the  soil  with  a  facility  which 
at  once  discovered  the  mystery. — 
His  soil  was  sand  and  deprived  of 
that  hardness  which  I  suppose  in 
the  good  vineyards  marks  the  pre- 
sence of  cement,  such  as  lime. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  fi^e, 
high  priced  wines  of  the  Medoc 
are  grown  upon  strong  beds  of 
barren  land,  as  some  travellers  have 
stated.  Quite  the  contrary.  At 
Leoville,  whose  wines  are  classed 
among  the  second  class,  and  whose 
reputation  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain, I  observed  the  immense  pains 
taken  by  the  proprietors.  On  two 
or  three  acres  the  vine  had  failed 
at  the  age  of  18  years  from  an 
exhausted  soil.  To  remedy  this, 
the  ground  was  covered  during  two 
or  three  years  with  a  stratum  of 
greyish  green  clay  five  inches  thick, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  again 
placed  from  one  to  three  inches  of 
black  swamp  mud.    The  ground 


was  then  dug  up  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  inches,  and  six  inches  of 
this  artificial  surface  soil  placed  at 
the  bottom.  The  lands  which  I 
have  mentioned  are  extensive  saih 
dy  pine-barrens,  reaching  from  the 
hills  to  the  sea.  The  &wamp6  or 
marshes  produce  wine  in  great 
abundance,  are  strongly  tenacious, 
of  a  black  color,  and  yield  about 
six  tons  to  the  acre.  It  does  not 
sell  for  more  than  160  francs  td 
500  francs  the  ton,  and  is  called 
**vfn  ordinaire P  The  hills  pro- 
duce from  a  half  to  three  tons  per 
acre,  which  sell  from  1,000  to  4,000 
francs  the  ton  ;  the  quality  advanc- 
ing as  the  quantity  decreases,  and 
these  changing  with  soils;  the 
highest  quality  and  least  quantity 
coming  from  vineyards  where  the 
soil  is  most  strong  and  driest.  The 
last  property,  that  of  dryness^  is 
very  highly  esteemed.  Until  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  drainage  was 
not  practiced  here,  and  even  now 
when  they  have  commenced  to  em- 
ploy pipes  and  covered  ditches,  the 
subsoil  at  three  feet  is  found  every- 
where moist,  and  in  ditches  four 
feet  deep  the  water  runs  all  the 
year.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  and  to  the  reflection  of  heat 
from  the  stones  which  assists  the 
grape  to  mature,  that  the  elevated 
strong  lands  are  so  highly  valued. 
Here  is  an  extract  that  I  made 
from  the  books  at  Beycheville,  re- 
lating to  two  pieces  of  ground  in 
the  same  vineyard.  The  wine  is 
of  the  4th  class,  and  brings  now 
about  2,000  francs  the  ton.  In 
1831  it  was  sold  at  1,000  francs 
the  ton. 

**Cut,  called  Lamps — ^soil  dry  and 
large  stones — ufrage  carbonet  san- 
vignon — extent  3  hectares, 79  ares, 
69  centiares  (nearlv  9.4  acres,  price 
59,774  francs."  "Cut  called  Ro- 
bin, soil  moveable,  stones  small,  ex- 
tent 1  hectare,  1 1  ares  65  centiares 
(nearly  *2J  acres,)  value  25,678  frsj' 
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Bat  to  proceed  to  the  culture. 
When  the  plants  have  obtained  a 
certain  age,  varying  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  ^ears,  ordinarily,  and 
are  found  to  be  exhausted,  they  are 
removed  in  this  manner:  At  the 
trimming  in  the  fall,  the  requisite 
number  of  twigs  are  selected,  and 
taken  from  the  vines,  in  the  months 
of  November  to  January,  to  form 
the  new  plants.  They  are  cut 
about  a  yard  long  and  ^  inch  in 
thicknsss.  They  are  kept,  during 
winter,  buried  in  the  ground  in 
some  sheltered  spot  The  first  uf 
April  they  are  brought  to  the  place 
where  the  laborers  are  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  plantation,  and 
if  they  are  found  very  dry,  they  are 
placed  in  water  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
or,  as  is  most  usual,  they  are  placed 
in  a  ditch,  and  covered  with  dirt 
for  about  one  foot,  where  they  rest 
till  planted.  The  ring,  called  the 
"  talon^^  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  old  and  new  wood,  is  not  con- 
fiidered  in'dispensable  here  as  in  the 
Orleanais.  It  is  left,  or  not,  as  it 
suits,  and  is  sometimes  cut  off  when 
they  are  setting  out  the  cuttings. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
the  plantation  is  an  immense  labor. 
They  commence  in  the  winter  by 
pulling  up  the  old  vine  stalks,  after 
*  which  they  pass  a  harrow  over  the 
ground  to  efface  the  old  furrows; 
in  the  begintiing  of  April  they  com- 
mence the  plantation,  which  is  done 
by  opening  a  ditch  the  length  of 
the  field  to  be  planted,  twenty- 
inches  deep,  and  three  feet  wide. 
Men,  with  picks,  go  ahead  grub- 
bing into  the  hard  stone  soil — an 
operation  frequently  quite  difficult. 
They  are  followed  by  others  with 
the  ^pioche^  who  complete  what 
the  picks  have  begun,  and  were 
followed  in  their  turn  by  men  with 
shovels,  who  threw  up  the  dirt 
which  has  been  loosened,  and  mould 
the  sides  of  the  ditch.  This  ditch, 
which  reaches  across  the  vineyard, 


receives  the  cuttings,  which  are 
placed  upright  in  it,  three  feet  apart, 
and  is  immediately  filled  up  by  an- 
other ditch  of  the  same  width  and 
depth,  cut  parallel  to  it,  the  soil  of 
which  is  reversed  into  the  first,  and 
so  on,  until  the  whole  vineyard  is 
ditched  or  trenched,  and  planted. 
A  half  bushel  of  stable  manure  is 
usually  placed  around  each  cutting 
when  set  in  the  trench. 

I  saw  eleven  workmen  engaged 
in  planting,  and  was  told  that  294 
yards  in  length  was  their  daily  task. 
The  plantation  is  finished  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  young 
plants  are  cut  off  at  from  three  to 
four  buds  above  the  ground;  espa- 
liers are  constructed,  and  they  re- 
ceive their  first  working  in  May 
with  the  plough,  and  are  afterwards 
tended  like  other  vines.  The  espa- 
lier^ to  which  the  vines  are  trained, 
is  formed  of  stakes  25  inches  in 
length,  which  are  driven  ten  inches 
into  the  ground.  Along  the  top 
of  these  stakes  are  attached  rods, 
called  lattes,  by  means  of  withes  of 
willow.  There  are  three  stakes  to 
a  vine,  one  for  the  trunk  and  one 
for  each  thigh.  They  have  recent- 
ly commenced  the  practice  of  soak- 
ing these  stakes  in  sulphate  of  cop- 
per before  using  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  last  longer;  the  wood 
being  an  item  of  considerable  im- 
portance here. 

There  are  other  modes  of  plant- 
ing, but  not  in  general  use,  such  as 
**Za  plantation  a  la  barre^^  when 
the  ground  is  turned  up  as  in  the 
case  I  have  described,  but  that  had 
condemned  him  to  labor,  to  bless 
and  assist  those  labors.  Who  more 
than  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  lives  in 
the  presence  of  the  Almighty  ? 

As  soon  as  I  had  made  the  tour  . 
of  the  celebrated  vineyard  of  Cha- 
teau Margaux,  where  I  saw  an  im- 
mense operation  in  process,  to  wit: 
from  a  spot  of  seven  acres  in  extent, 
where  the  limestone  crops  out,  they 
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vere  removing  the  soil  and  grub- 
bing up  the  rock  with  pick-axes,  in 
order  to  remove  that  also.  I  took 
voiture  for  the  village  of  Ludon, 
some  eight  miles  distant,  to  deliver 
my  letter  to  Dr.  Labarthe,  who, 
after  making  me  taste  his  wines 
(among  which  was  some  Chateau 
Margaux  of  '47  worth  6,000  francs 
the  ton,  for  besides  his  profession 
he  is  mayor  of  Ludon,  proprietor 
of  considerable  vineyards  and  nego- 
ciant  of  wines),  introduced  me  to 
the  culture  o^  the  ^^vignes  des  pa- 
lus^'*  or  vines  on  swamp  lands,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  At  the 
same  time  he  showed  me  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  leeches  was  conducted;  at 
one  time  a  very  lucrative  business, 
but  at  present  destroyed  by  the 
great  competition.  The  manner 
of  feeding  the  leeches  is  singular. 
They  buy  a  worn-out  horse,  which 
costs  from  80  to  100  francs^  and 
drive  the  poor  beast  into  the  marsh 
where  the  leeches  are  kept;  in  an 
instant  his  legs  are  attacked  by  the 
thousands  of  these  voracious  ani- 


mals, which,  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  varying  with  the  strength  of 
the  poor  brute,  finish  by  bleeding 
him  to  death. 

The  same  evening  I  ma<ie  mj 
way  back  to  Bordeaux.  The  next 
morning  I  called  upon  M.  Gues- 
tier,  to  return  my  thanks  to  hi  id, 
when  he  took  occasion  to  increase 
my  obligations  to  him  by  hav- 
ing me  conducted  through  his  im- 
mense wine  cellars.  He  afterwards 
introduced  me  to  M.  Lomjet, 
the  principal  white  wine  broker  of 
Bordeaux,  who  carried  me  next  day 
through  Sauteme  and  the  white 
wine  country,  and  gave  me  a  letter 
to  M.  Orsibat,  "negotiant  i  Li- 
bourne,"  where  I  went  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  vineyards  of 
St.  Emilion.  M.  Guestier  has  like- 
wise given  me  three  most  valuable 
letters  to  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  and  fabricMion  of 
wines.  The  kindness  of  M.  Gues- 
tier is  such  as  I  had  never  expected 
to  receive  except  at  the  bands  of  a 
Southern  planter,  and  I  feel  under 
the  greatest  obligation  to  him. 


A   THOUGHT. 


The  rose  that's  bent  with  smnmer  rttin. 

Or  filled  with  early  dew, 
Sheds  richer  perfume  o'er  again, 

And  glows  with  lovelier  hue. 
The  pearly  drops  that  light  within 

Its  leafy  chalice  rest, 
But  fresher  beauties  for  it  win» 

Its  fragrant  charms  attest. 

So,  hearts  bowM  down  with  weight  and  care» 

Or  crushed  bv  bitter  grief, 
Shew  clearer  what  their  virtues  are, 

While  waiting  for  relief; 
Each  tender  sigh  is  sweet,  that  springs 

From  hearts  by  sorrow  riven ; 
If  on  its  parting  breath  it  brings 

Some  dearer  hope  of  Heaven. 
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THE   VOICE,  THE   HAND,  AND   THE   SILHOUETTE. 

Contintted, 


THE   MANUSCRtPT. 


^  My  physician  has  just  left  me ; 
he  says  tnat  I  cannot  live  the  week 
out  Well,  I  am  ready.  Let  me 
see^to-day  is  Monday.  Four,  per- 
haps five  days  more !  I  have  seat- 
ed myself  here  in  my  arm  chair,  at 
twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  recording,  while 
my  little  remnant  of  life  continues 
unexhausted,  what  has  passed  under 
my  obi'ervation  during  the  last  six 
months.  It  will  be  a  dreadful  me- 
moir !  I  will  deposit  it,  with  a 
letter  I  received  last  week,  in  the 
stove.  Yes,  I  retreived  it  last  week ; 
but  it  was  written  three  weeks  ago, 
the  night  previous  to  his  decease, 
and  when  he  knew  he  would  surely 
die  the  next  day.  Strange  mortal ! 
I  shudder  to  think  of  him.  He 
possessed  secrets,  the  revelation  of 
which  would  have  carried  this 
world  a  century  onward.  It  may 
be  asked  why  I  did  not  make 
these  disclosures  at  once  before  the 
proper  officers ;  knowing,  as  I  must 
have  known,  the  per^)lexing  unc>er- 
tainty  which  has  embarrassed  the 
public  How  could  I,  when  I  have 
not  been  able  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  since  that  fearful  day,  and 
at  least  three  fourths  of  my  time  is 
claimed  by  this  racking  cough  ? 
But  I  will  write,  and,  if  the  Doctor 
is  not  wrong  in  his  prognosis,  I 
I  have  no  time  to  spare.  I  will 
write  it  in  the  English  language, 
and  place  it  in  the  stove.  The  new 
lodger  cannot  fail  to  discover  it 
Let  him  have  it  translated  for  the 
students  of  Giessen,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Winther;  but  I  wish  the 
original   to  be  sent  to  Archibald 


McDonald,  at  Edinburgh,  I(o.  61 
Princess-street;  for,  although  he 
heard  the  Voice,  and  saw  the  Hand, 
he  did  not  see  the  Silhouette,  nor 
learn  its  mournful  history  I 

"  In  giving  a  hasty  sketch  of  my 
life  antecedent  to  my  arrival  at 
Giessen,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
I  never  knew  my  parents — never 
had  a  brother,  nor  a  sister.  The 
foundation  of  my  character  rested 
upon  the  certainty  that  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  inexhaustable  wealth.  I 
never  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  my  possessions ;  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  fact  thai  no  ap- 
plication, however  extravagant,  for 
money  was  ever  refused  me.  What 
was  the  consequence?  Ruin.  I 
was  enticed  into  gambling,  and  all 
its  train  of  varied  dissipation. — 
Heavens!  what  a  course  I  have 
run !  My  cheeks  bum.  Is  it  for 
shame,  or  is  it  the  hectic  flush  ?  I 
am  bent  like  an  old  man — I  stoop. 
Is  it  the  posture  of  imploring  hu- 
mility, or  is  it  the  amende  honora- 
ble required,  by  nature,  of  a  frame 
which  has  perverted  blessings  into 
curses? 

1  am  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and 
New  Orleans  was  the  theatre  of 
my  recklessne8.s.  I  will  mention 
only  one  incident,  out  of  the  thou- 
sand follies  and  dangers  attending 
my  career,  not  only  because  it 
forced  me  to  leave  for  Europe,  but 
also  on  account  of  th^  curious  con- 
nection it  has  with  certain  passa- 
ges in  the  enclosed  letter.  It  hap- 
pened one  fine  moon-light  night  m 
April.  My  favorite  gambling  sa- 
loon was  in  the  second  story  of  a 
wing  running  back  into  a  garden. 
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We  bad  to  ascend  from  the  room 
below  (a  bar  room)  by  a  spiral 
stair  case,  coiled  like  a  snake  around 
a  column.  To  this  place  I  tinned 
my  steps  late  at  night,  wearied  with 
revelry,  in  the  expectation  of  de- 
riving some  amusement  from  the 
faro  table.  Of  course,  I  lost  large- 
ly, but  my  attention  was  soon  di- 
verted from  my  own  game  by  the 
extraordinary  success  of  a  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  place  I 
occupied.  It  was  not  the  simple 
fact  of  success,  that  forced  me  to 
regard  him.  It  was  rather  a  sus- 
picion, in  which  all  the  by-standers 
participated,  that  he  possessed  rules 
which  enabled  him  to  determine 
with  certainty  when  he  could  win. 
Emboldened  by  curiosity  and  in- 
toxication, I  charged  the  stranger 
with  employinga  secret  that  placed 
his  adversaries  (completely  within 
his  power,  and  appealed  to  him  to 
divulge  it  He  smiled,  and  drew 
his  feet  up  upon  the  bottom  of  his 
chair  placing  at  the  same  moment 
his  hands  apon  the  table.  This 
conduct  incensed  me,  as  I  thought 
he  assumed  the  posture  in  deri- 
sion, but  I  soon  had  reason  to  know 
that  it  was  a  preparation  for  a 
spring.  In  answer  to  my  appeal, 
he  commenced  a  train  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  which  rivited 
the  attention  of  the  company.  His 
demonstrations  were  simple  and 
conclusive.  It  is,  however,  alto- 
gether unnecessary  for  me  to  waste 
my  precious  time  in  exhibiting  his 
formulaB  ;  because,  by  withholding 
the  solution  of  one  point  having  a 
final  bearing  upon  the  result  we  so 
much  desired,  he  rendered  all  he 
had  said  to  us  utterly  useless.  We 
were  tantalized  into  desperation. 
I  remember  that  I  drew  a  pistol 
and  presented  it  at  the  stranger's 
breast;  while  the  others  rushed 
upon  him  with  the  intention  of  em- 
ploying violence  to  compel  him  to 


a  disclosure.  With  the  slighteat 
exertion  conceivable,  he  sprang 
from  his  seat  high  above  ray  hea^l^ 
and  descended  with  both  hands 
upon  my  shoulders.  Instantly 
bringing  his  knees  to  his  elbows, 
he  vaulted  from  me  to  the  window 
and  disappeared.  The  persons  in 
the  room  were  amaze^l  at  this  feat; 
but  I — oh,  the  sensation  of  sink- 
ing as  my  body  gave  way  under 
the  reaction  of  his  bound  !  I  fell 
upon  the  floor.  My  breathing 
became  laborious.  A  ^urgfini^ 
sound  accompanied  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  I  tasted  blood. 
They  carried  me  home  insensible, 
and  how  long  I  lay  in  this  condi- 
tion, no  one  ever  informed  me.  I 
rallied  from  extreme  prostration, 
struggling  against  a  croaking,  in- 
efficient cough  that  confined  itself 
within  my  chest,  without  sufficient 
force  to  dislodge  the  blood,  which 
continually  oozed  up  over  my 
tongue.  The  physicians  at  length 
triumphed.  I  got  up  and  stagger- 
ed about  the  streets.  It  was  the 
middle  of  June,  when  I  was,  on^" 
morning,  notified  of  the  determi- 
nation of  my  friends  to  send  me  to 
Europe.  I  was  told  that  the  pro- 
per arrangements  had  been  made 
with  various  banking  houses  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent— there  was  to  be  no  limit  to 
my  expenses.  I  was  accompanied 
to  New  York,  and  then  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Captain  of 
the  steamer  Great  Western.  It 
did  seem  as  if  my  friende  were 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  me.  God 
forgive  them  1  The  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  was  a  quick  and  a 
pleasant  one.  I  was  det-idedly 
benefitted  by  it  One  morning,  (I 
think  it  was  the  first  of  July,)  I 
arose  and  walked  upon  deck.  We 
were  within  a  league  of  the  coast  of 
Wales,  with  the  mountains  piled  up 
before  us  in  great  beauty.  It  was 
then  that  I,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that 
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regret  which  has  preyed  upon  me 
up  to  thi A  moment — regret  for  time 
thrown  away  in  sensuality,'  when  I 
had  the  power  to  unroll  such  a 
vast  scroll  of  heauty,  as  there  un- 
folde<l  itself  at  every  turn  of  the 
steamer^s  wheels.  A  simple  truth, 
to  which  I  ha<l  been  strangely 
blind,  flashed  upon  roe  like  a  reve- 
lation, that  every  man,  long  before 
the  establishment  of  Ins  character, 
has  implanted  in  him  a  cogent  love 
for  the  beautifiil,  a  disgust  for  the 
low  and  hideous.  Let  him  follow 
the  impulses  which  direct  him  to 
the  contemplation  of  Nature ;  every 
thrill  of  pleasure  will  open  a  new 
vista  through  the  endless  variety ; 
and  the  Virtues  will  beckon  liim  to 
"come  up  higher."  But  should 
he,  by  that  mysterious  infatuation 
so  indefinitely  signified  in  the  word 
temptation,  stumble  into  the  monot- 
ony of  the  Hideous,  the  only  alter- 
nations will  be  the  frenzy  of  ex- 
cess and  the  aching  void  of  Mtiety ; 
while  his  retreat  is  obscured  by  a 
hundred  rampant  and  often  uncon- 
querable vices.  It  amazes  me  to 
think  of  the  abject  uniformity  mark- 
ing the  routine  of  the  reprobate.  The 
scenes  of  drunkenness  are  the  same 
every  day,  and  everywhere.  The 
temples  of  gambling  in  New  Or- 
leans do  not  differ  from  those  in 
New  York  or  London.  The  same 
cold  apathetic  being  presides  in  all 
of  them — there  is  observable  the 
same  horrible  perversion  of  sympa- 
thy into  mere  curiosity,  when  the 
unfortunate  commit  their  acts  of 
desperation.  But  the  admirer  of 
God's  works  has  his  course  forever 
upwards ;  and  finds  that  the  scenes 
through  which  he  moves  are  sus- 
ceptible of  no  variations,  which  the 
eye,  in  its  wonderful  contrivance, 
cannot  refer  to  the  sensorium  as 
distinct  pleasures.  The  Welch 
mountains  direct  him  t(\^the  iiigh- 
lands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  delight 
which  rewards  his  stroll    in    the 


Parks  of  London,  becomes  a  foun- 
dation for  the  pleasures  to  be  ga- 
thered in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  and 
the  Elysian  Fields  of  Paris.  Oh, 
when  I  left  Liverpool  and  passed 
the  Isle  of  Man — when  I  saw  the 
Ailsa  Craig  rising  up  from  the 
water,  with  the  gulls  fluttering 
about  its  natural  minarets,  and 
watched  the  looming  of  the  Isle  of 
Buie  and  Arran ;  when  the  morn- 
ing sun  rolled  up  the  mist  like  a 
curtain  to  display  the  panorama  of 
the  Clyde,  and  I  knew  not  where 
to  turn  my  eyes,  at  oub  time  en- 
ticed towards  the  North  by  the 
brown  hills,  and  at  another  diverted 
towards  the  South  by  the  green 
carpeting  of  a  meadow  dotted  with 
cattle ;  and  when  I  saw  a  little  pri- 
vate boat  dart  from  the  bank  to 
convey  a  gentleman  from  the  steam- 
er on  his  return  to  his  home,  and 
watched  him,  in  the  exuberance  of 
health  and  contentment,  following 
the  path  along  a  hedge  of  blossom- 
ing thorn,  while  his  neat  white 
house  peered  cunningly  at  him 
through  the  copse — oh,  I  wept  like 
a  boy,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul,  cursed  the  Imp  of  the  Per- 
verse that  had  led  me  astray. 

But  the  rapid  succession  of  beau- 
ties exhilarated,  strengthened  me. 
We  passed  Dumbarton  Castle,  and 
my  enlivened  fancy  detected  a 
proud  austerity  in  the  old  ruin, 
which  others  did  not  see,  as  if  the 
crag  exulted  in  being  the  guardian 
of  Wallace's  sword. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Edin- 
burg.  There,  stimulated,  revived 
by  the  scenes  around  me,  recalling 
so  much  of  history  and  romance ; 
parsing  now  and  then  before  the 
seat  of  Jeffrey,  or  the  house  of 
\icKenzie,  and  musing,  in  the  quiet 
evening,  upon  the  dwelling  where 
Allan  Ramsay  lived  and  wrote  his 
**  Gentle  Shepherd,"  I  felt  such  a 
spring  of  returning  health  that  I 
began  to  hope  my  repentance  had 
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not  been  too  late.  I  determined  to 
extend  my  rambles — to  .make  a 
tour  of  the  Highlands.  While 
preparing  for  this  expedition  I  fell 
upon  the  plan  of  employing  the 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  guide 
books  in  my  travels.  But  the  pro- 
ject was  cruelly  frustrated.  I  bad 
placed  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  in 
my  knapsack,  consequent  to  the 
selection  of  Loch  Katrine  as  the 
first  route  in  my  romantic  journeys. 
It  struck  me,  however,  that  I  would 
be  doing  myself  injustice  to  leave 
Edinburgh  without  consulting  some 
of  the  eminent  physicians  con- 
nected with  the  University.  It 
was  in  conformity  then  with  this 
notion  and  the  instructions  of  my 
friends,  tliat  I  appointed  an  hour 
for  Professor  Alison  and  Dr.  Crai- 
gie  to  visit  me.  They  were  punc- 
tual. I  had  enclosed  for  each  a 
fee  that  ensured  a  prompt  atten- 
dance. I  met  them  with  a  confi- 
dent smile,  for,  excepting  a  strange 
sensation  in  my  chest,  a  sensation 
of  insufficiency,  I  felt  as  well  as  I 
had  ever  done  in  my  days  of  health. 
They  examined  me  carefully  by 
percussion  and  auscultation,  carry- 
ing on  their  conversation  with 
each  other  in  the  Latin  language. 
After  a  half  hour's  consultation. 
Dr.  Craigie  turned  to  me,  and  said 
in  a  broad  Highland  idiom  : 

'*  Fly  for  your  life." 

I  staggered  back  stupefied,  and 
giddy  with  amazement. 

"Fly,"  I  repeated.  "Where? 
Why?" 

"  Any  where,"  he  answered,  "  to 
the  south — to  Maileira,  to  Italy. 
The  first  Scotch  mist  that  enve- 
lopes our  city  in  the  approaching 
fall  will  strike  you  dead." 

They  left  the  apartment  The 
strange  feeling  within  me  rose  up 
like  a  spectre,  and  told  me  they 
were  right — that  my  excesses  had, 
long  ago,  lodged  the  fatal  train  in 
my  constitution,  the  mine  having 


been  sprung  by  the  shock  I  re- 
ceived in  the  gambling  saloon.  I 
paced  my  room  that  whole  even- 
ing like  a  convict,  until,  in  an 
agony,  I  sank  down  and  cried 
aloud : 

"  Then  I  wjll  die  in  Naples!" 
I  remained  but  a  night  in  Loo- 
don.  It  was  a  matter  of  only  elev- 
en hours  across  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  I  put  my  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  France  at  Boulogne,  Two 
days  afterwards  I  occupi'ni  the 
whole  of  the  coup^  in  the  diligem-c, 
I  paid  a  most  extravagant  price  for 
it,  but  I  was  determined  to  be 
alone.  I  lolled  upon  my  cushions, 
and  looked  out  on  the  beautiful 
country  through  which  we  were 
passing.  It  was  Picardy — green 
with  its  vineyards  and  wheat  fields, 
and  bound^  by  an  undulating 
horizon  studde<l  with  wind-milk 
At  a  stopping  place  I  saw  a  burly 
Englishman  point  towards  a  forest, 
and  say  to  his  companion,  "  there 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Cressy." 

Is  it  possible  that  man  can  never 
forget  an  outrage,  which  nature 
has  forgiven  centuries  ago  ?  Every 
little  daisy  shakes  its  head  in  the 
evening  breeze,  to  persuade  the 
traveller  that  no  battle  was  ever 
fought  there.  Even  the  recent 
frown  spot  of  Waterloo  has  un- 
bent itself  into  smiles ;  and  now, 
there  is  nothing  there  to  make  one 
shudder  but  the  mounds  and  mon- 
uments erected  by  national  vanity. 
Ami  the  flowers,  the  gallant  little 
flowers,  wink  at  you  as  you  pass,  as 
if  to  say,  "  hush !  do  not  betray  us, 
— we  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  ivy, 
cover  them  up  yet ! "  Why,  the 
wheat,  which  I  am  told,  revenged 
itself  for  the  trampling  it  received 
that  day,  by  fattening  upon  the 
gore  which  soaked  into  the  soil, 
and  attained,  for  years  afterwards, 
a  disgusting  height — ^the  wheat 
has  drunk  up  all  the  blood  and 
come  dowa  to  its  natural  size,  while 
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man  must  pick  up  every  ballet 
from  the  field,  to  aid  him  in  perpe- 
tuating the  horror  of  that  great 
carnage. 

Paris. 

I  threw  down  a  hundred  francs 
before  Andral  and  bought  a  confir- 
mation of  my  doom.*^ 

[The  handwriting  of  the  manu- 
script had  gradually  become  more 
careless  until  the  last  page  was  al- 
most illegible.  In  fa(;t  there  is 
evidence  (a  large  blot)  that  the 
pen  fell  from  the  writer's  hand. 
The  continuation  below,  is  com- 
menced with  boldness  and  distinct- 
ness, a  circumstance  favoring  the 
opinion  that  he  must  have  taken 
repose.  The  omission  of  ten  months 
in  the  narrative  shows,  also,  that 
the  author  did  not  remember  where 
be  had  left  ofi',  and  that  he  had 
neglected  to  review  what  was  pre- 
viously written.] 

^*Ten  months  spent  in  Naples 
had  manifestly  improved  my  con- 
dition. I  felt  able  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  the  Alps.  I  marked  out 
for  myself  a  route,  through  Sar- 
dinia, to  Mount  Blanc,  and  left 
Italy ;  with  the  intention,  however, 
of  returning  to  pass  the  next  win- 
ter in  its  genial  climate.  One  day, 
while  toiling  along  a  dark  ravine 
in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  whither  I 
had  gone  from  Lake  Maggiore,  I 
came  upon  a  group  of  German  stu- 
dents disputing  with  an  old  French- 
man. They  were  standing  near  a 
deserted  hut,  a  few  paces  in  front 
of  ivhich  was  a  frightful  chasm.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  its 
depth,  for  it  was  veiled  in  darkness. 
The  students  were  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  feat  which  the  French- 
man said  had  been  achieved  across 
this  chasm.  As  soon  as  I  ap- 
proached them,  they  appealed  to 
me  as  umpire. 

**  Some  eighteen  years  ago,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  *'  I  passed  through 
this  defile  when  the  hut  here  was 


inhabited  by  an  old  man  and  a  boy 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I  was 
telling  these  gentlemen  of  a  feat 
performed  by  this  boy,  the  truth  of 
which  they  deny.  I  take  no  offence 
at  the  denial ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  will  receive  my  account  of  it 
with  the  same  mistrust.  I  should 
probably  not  believe  it  myself,  hear- 
ing it  from  another.  It  was  this : 
The  lad  had  a  goat  of  marvellous 
strength  and  sagacity.  After  pro- 
voking it  to  mischievous  playful- 
ness, he  vaulted  at  least  five  feet  in 
the  air,  then  descending,  grasped 
the  horns  of  the  animal  with  his 
hands,  and  brought  his  knees  upon 
his  projecting  elbows,  so  as  to  re- 
main poised  in  this  perilous  posi- 
tion until  the  goat  bounaed  across 
the  chasm." 

The  students,  and  the  Frenchman 
himself,  watched  my  counteance 
expecting  a  smile  of  incredulity; 
but  they  gathered  nearer  to  me,  in 
astonishment,  when  they  saw  that 
I  turned  pale,  and  heard  me  ask 
with  much  anxiety : 

"  Did  you  say,  sir,  that  he  brought 
his  knees  forward  upon  his  elbows, 
and  thus  balanced  himself? " 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  Frenchman, 
"and  the  moment  the  goat  obtained 
footing  on  the  other  side,  the  youth 
sprang  back  from  its  head  across 
the  chasm  to  the  spot  whence  he 
started.  I  was  speechless  with 
amazement  at  this  feat.  Before  I 
proceeded  o)i  my  journey,  however, 
I  chided  the  old  man  for  permitting 
his  son  to  risk  his  life  in  such  a 
frightful  manner;  but  he  replied 
with  much  indifference,  ^Ludwig 
knows  what  he  is  about ;  you  owe 
him  a  Louis  d'or  for  stopping  to 
look  at  him.*  I  refused  to  give 
the  youth  encouragement  in  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  the  feat, 
and  left  them.  I  cannot  believe 
the  lad  was  the  old  man^s  son,  else 
surely  the  affection  natural  to  par- 
ents would  have  saved  him  from 
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the  awful  fate,  which  befell  him; 
for,  no  doubt,  his  bones  are  now 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm ; 
you  see  the  hut  is  deserted.** 

"He  lives!"  I  exclaimed  with 
much  earnestness,  *'  he  still  lives !  ** 

''  How,  he  lives  ? "  they  all  asked, 
"  you  know  that  he  lives?  " 

**  Yes.  Listen  to  me  and  then 
tell  me  if  you  do  not  believe  he  is 
yet  alive." 

I  recounted  to  them  my  adven- 
ture in  the  gainblincr  house,  and 
compared  it  with  the  Frenchman's; 
pointing  out  the  identity  of  action, 
m  poising  the  body  upon  the 
hands,  bringing  forward  the  knees 
upon  the  strained  elbows,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  position  into  a 
bound  communicating  a  powerful 
shock  of  reaction  to  the  point  of 
support. 

"  Ah,  yes  "  rejoined  the  French- 
man, "it  seemed  to  me  that  no- 
thing but  the  proved »ial  strength 
residing  in  the  neck  of  a  goat, 
could  have  withstood  the  shock." 

"  Did  you  observe  nothing  else 
remarkable  in  this  youth  ? "  I  en- 
quired. 

"  No,  I  left,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  without  paying  them  any 
further  attention." 

The  students  became  interested 
in  me,  and  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  them  throue;h  Bavaria, 
on  their  return  to  Heulelberg.  I 
was  pleased  with  their  manners. 
Indeed,  their  unaffected  bluntness, 
their  strong  friendship  for  one 
another,  their  utter  abandonment 
of  care  completely  won  me,  and 
I  joyfully  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. 

"  At  Ulm,"  they  said,  "  you  shall 
drink  the  best  beer  in  the  world, 
and  at  Heilbron  you  shall  see  the 
Iron  Hand  of  Goetz  Von  Berli- 
chingen." 

Parting  company  with  the  French- 
man, wiiose  way  led  him  in  the  di- 
rection of  Innspruck,  we  shaped 


our  course  towards  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, and,  after  a  ramble  of  six 
weeks,  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  In- 
stead of  returning  to  Italy,  I  im- 
prudently passed  the  winter  among 
the  students  of  this  celebrated  Uni- 
versity. I  had  every  external  ap- 
pearance of  good  health,  and  would 
have  considered  myself  restored  if 
that  feeling  of  va^juity,  which  the 
deepest  inspiration  could  not  re- 
move, had  not  incessantly  withered 
my  hopes,  forever  directing  me, 
like  the  genius  of  mortality,  to  my 
inevitable  doom.  I  had  nearly  re- 
solved upon  journeying  back  to  Na 
pies,  when  a  student  by  the  name 
of  Muller  laid  before  me  a  plan  for 
removing  every  trace  of  rny  dis- 
ease. It  was  to  accompany  him  to 
Giessen — become  a  pupil  of  the 
gr^at  chemist  Liebig,  and  analyze 
substances  containing  iodine  and 
bromine.  He  contended  that  the 
continual  inhalation  of  these  pub- 
stances  in  vapor,  while  my  mind 
was  elated  with  the  beauties  of  sci- 
entific research,  must  surely  change 
in  the  course  of  time  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  lungs.  The  plan 
was  so  plausible  that  I  left  Heidel- 
berg with  Muller,  and  came  to  this 
town,  Giessen,  about  the  first  of 
last  March. 

It  is  here  that  my  story  proper- 
ly begiTis. 

It  was  my  first  day  in  Giessen.  I 
sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Einhora 
by  the  side  of  a  man,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  manners  captivated 
me  at  once.  He  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish language  fluently ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  we  were  convers- 
ing intimately,  and  even  confiden- 
tially. His  name  is  Wiuther.  At 
this  moment — not  two  hundred 
paces  from  me — he  is  manacled  in 
a  room  at  the  hospital.  He  raves, 
and  I  am  distracted  by  his  shrieks. 
With  the  wildest  cries,  he  is  ever 
exclaiming  about  the  Voice,  the 
Hand,  and    the    Silhouette;  and 
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charges  me  with  cowardice,  and  as 
heing  an  accomplice  against  him. 
Oh,  Wintber !  my  well  tried  friend, 
are  we  to  die  in  this  fearful  way  ? 
**  Truly,  the  cup  is  bitter." 

It  was  that  very  afternoon — soon 
after  we  had  dined.  The  shock 
was  nearly  as  overwhelming  as  the 
one  I  had  suffered  in  the  gambling 
saloon.  I  bled  profusely.  It  hap- 
pened thus:  Winther  took  my  arm 
and  conducted  me  into  the  billiard 
room  attached  to  the  hotel.  As 
we  entered  we  were  met  by  two 
men,  who  seemed  to  have  just  fin- 
ished playing.  When  they  had 
left  the  room  Winther  said  to  me : 

"Those  are  the  two  most  re- 
markable personages  in  Giessen. 
The  smaller  one  is  a  half  idiot,  sent 
here  to  derive  amusement  from  the 
study  of  Chemistry.  He  advanced 
in  his  experiments  with  increasing 
interest,  until  he  ascertained  the 
fact  that  the  Nitrate  of  Stroutia 
communicates  a  crimson  color  to 
the  flame  of  alcohol.  He  became 
enthusiastic  at  this  discovery,  and 
now  every  evening  his  room  is  illu- 
minated with  this  peculiar  light, 
which  some  think  he  has,  by  a  pro- 
portion or  addition  known  only  to 
himself,  deepened  to  the  color  of 
arterial  blood.  He  is  an  instance 
of  what  can  be  done  by  judiciously 
managing  the  grotesqueries  of  the 
idiot.  The  poor  fellow,  no  doubt, 
will  become  a  pyrotechnist.  The 
other  person  is  known  here  as  the 
Marburg  student.  He  was  impris- 
oned twelve  months  in  the  Mar- 
burg prison  for  political  interfer- 
ence, and  regained  his  liberty  only 
a  few  months  ago.  Since  his  en- 
largement he  has  become  a  merciless 
practical  joker,  and  on  this  ac<;ount 
Wolff,  the  idiot,  seems  to  be  strong- 
ly attached  to  him.  During  his 
imprisonment,  a  small  yard  was 
granted  him  for  exercise,  and  he 
had  it  converted  into  a  gymnasium. 
Here,  he  acquired  such  astonishing 


agility,  that  a  guard  was  placed  in 
the  vicinity  whenever  he  exercised. 
His  feats  of  vaulting  are  truly  as- 
tonishing. In  a  few  days  you  shall 
see ." 

I  was  seized  with  a  violent  agi- 
tation that  arrested  Winther. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  asked. 

"Did  you  say,"  I  enquired,  "that 
this  man  obtained  his  liberty  a  few 
months  ago  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Winther,  "  he  has 
not  been  in  Giessen  longer  than 
four  months.'' 

"  Is  it  not  possible,"  I  continued, 
with  an  oppressive  anxiety,  "  that 
he  made  his  escape  years  ago  ? " 

"  Impossible.  He  was  prevented 
from  leaving  the  prison  by  the 
guard.  Beiiides,  he  was  seen  every 
day  until  his  release.  But  why  do 
you  ask — what  is  the  cause  of  your 
alarm  ? " 

I  told  Winther  my  story.  I  had 
been  impressed,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  my  friend,  \^nth  a  pre- 
vailing expression  of  melancholy 
dimming  the  vivacity  of  his  fea- 
tures. He  now  contemplated  me 
with  deep  sadness,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh : 

"  Ah,  you  are  also  the  victim  of 
a  mysterious  agent.  But  every 
man  has  his  peculiar  demon,  from 
a  whim  to  a  passion — from  a  pas- 
sion to  a  veritable  devil." 

There  were  now  no  persons  in 
the  room  but  Winther,  myself,  and 
the  billiard  marker.  We  had  been 
playing,  perhaps  fifteen  minutes, 
when  I  stooped  forward  over  the 
table,  eager  to  display  some  bril- 
liancy  in  the  stroke  I  was  about  to 
make.  But,  at  that  moment,  my 
hand  was  arrested,  and  I  expe- 
rienced a  thrill  of  horror,  as  Win- 
ther's  cue  dropped  upon  the  floor, 
and  I  heard  him  hiss  through  his 
pale  lips,  the  words : 

"  Aye,  villain  1  vou  know  I 
would  1 " 

I  looked  up.     A  frightful  change 
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had  come  over  Winther^s  face. 
That  which  but  a  moment  before 
beamed  with  friendship  and  peace- 
ful intelligence,  was  now  livid,  and 
convulsed  with  passion.  He  trem- 
bled through  his  whole  frame,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  direction 
towards  the  door.  It  was  not  the 
stare  of  madness ;  it  was  the  disor- 
der of  rage,  terror,  and  perplexity 
in  conflict  or  rapid  alternation.  I 
looked  at  the  billiard  marker,  and 
my  amazement  was  increased,  by 
noticing  that  he,  instead  of  being 
attractal  by  Winther's  extraordin- 
ary behavior,  was  also  staring  to- 
wards the  door,  in  the  most  stupid 
bewilderment.  I  was  completely 
overpowered  by  the  conviction  that 
some  apparition,  too  appalling  for 
me  to  look  upon  in  my  state  of  de- 
bility, was  approaching  us,  and  I 
staggered  back  and  fell  against  the 
table  upon  which  our  hats  were 
placed.  In  falling,  my  face  was 
involuntarily  turned  towards  the 
door.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  but  I  recollected  that  just  as 
I  stooped  over  the  billiard  table — 
and  my  eagerness  to  play  had 
caused  me  to  forget  the  circum- 
stance— a' voice  of  singular  intona- 
tion said  something  in  the  room,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  door. 

Winther  ran  to  me,  and  sup- 
ported me  in  his  arms. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "I  pray 
you  forgive  me!  It  was  only  a 
momentary  illness." 

**  If  it  was  only  the  voice,"  I 
gasped. 

Winther  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and 
wrung  his  hands. 

**0h,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "did 
you  hear  it?  It  is  then  a  reality. 
I  had  hoped  it  was  an  hallucination, 
but,  since  you  heard  it,  it  must  be 
a  reality.  Did  you  also  hear  it  ? " 
he  enquired  of  the  marker. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  words?" 

"Oh  yea,"  replied  the  marker, 


"  they  were  plainly  spoken,  though 
the  voice  was  a  somewhat  curious 
one.  The  words  were :  Adoiph 
Winther,  would  you  meet,  face  to 
face,  the  murderer  of  Bertha  f  " 

Winther  shuddered,  but  he  spoke 
not  another  word  in  enquiry  or  ex- 
planation ;  for,  as  he  supported  me 
in  his  arms,  he  perceived  that  I 
grew  weaker,  and  was  suffocating 
under  an  attack  of  hemoptysis.  Be 
hurried  me  to  my  apartment,  and 
despatched  a  messenger  for  medical 
assistance.  Night  and  day,  for 
more  than  a  week,  did  this  noble- 
hearted,  generous,  unfortunate  Win- 
ther watch  by  my  bed  side ;  at  one 
time  deploring  my  cruel  fate,  and 
at  another  grasping  my  hand,  and 
exclaiming  "  cheer  up,  Maxwell, 
you  shall  yet  live  many  years ! " 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  converse,  I  alluded  to 
what  had  happened  in  the  billiard 
room,  and  asked  Winther  for  an 
explanation. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said,  "  our  ac<]^uain- 
tance  is  yet  too  short,  and  this  re- 
quest is  presumptuous ;  but  if  you 
need  a  friend ." 

"  Stop,  Maxwell,*'  answered  Win- 
ther, "  you  are  entitled  to  my  full- 
est confidence;  and  all  the  tacts 
shall  be  placed  before  you,  but  not 
now.  You  are  far  too  weak  yet 
If  I  were  to  tell  you  my  history  in 
your  present  debilitated  condition, 
you  would  die  under  the  recital. 
When  you  do  hear  it,  your  curios- 
ity will  not  be  satisfied.  It  is  a 
chain  of  mysteries  multiplying  and 
becoming  more  perplexing  every 
day.  I  am  goaded,  as  you  per- 
ceive, to  seek  revenge  ;  but  my  ad- 
versary, though  he  whispers  in  ray 
ear  at  noon  day,  is  invisible.  That 
he  is,  nevertheless,  tangible,  this 
knife  is  the  proof.  It  is  a  weapon 
he  has  wielded — and  with  dread- 
ful effect" 

Winther  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
bowie  knife,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
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I  unsheathed  it,  and,  to  my  aston- 
ishment,  saw  that  it  was  made  by 
a  cutler  of  great  celebrity  in  New 
Orleans. 

"How  is  this,  Winther? /' 

"  Wait,  Maxwell,  for  the  proper 
time.  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  Oh, 
no,  I  cannot  tell  you  now ! " 

"But,  Winther,  have  you  ever 
been  in  New  Orleans  ?  This  knife 
could  not  have  been  procured  in 
any  other  city.  Wben  were  you 
there!" 

"  I  was  never  there,"  he  replied, ' 
"  but  he,  no  doubt,  was." 

"Who?" 

"  My  enemy." 

"  Oh,  Winther!"  I  exclaimed,  as 
a  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind, 
"  think  a  moment  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  The  stranger  in  the  gam- 
bling saloon — the  youth  in  the  pass 
of  the  Alps — the  Marburg  student 
— tell  me  can  it  be ? " 

Winther  sprang,  from  his  chair 
with  an  exclamation.  He  paced 
the  floor  for  half  an  hour  in  deep 
thought,  and  then  turning  to  me, 
said : 

"Maxwell,  you  are  right — it 
must  be  so.  The  light  has  burst 
Dpon  me  so  suddenly  that  ray  mind 
is  oppressed — confused.  Look  you. 
Maxwell,  it  is  the  Marburg  student 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ima- 
gination can  fabricate  no  event,  un- 
connected with  supernatural  agen- 
cy, which  is  not  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  There  is  a  hero,  in 
one  of  Alexandre  Dumas'  roman- 
ces, who,  by  means  of  a  substitute, 
conceals  his  escape   from   prison, 

foes  out  into  the  world,  vanquishes 
is  enemy,  and  returns  to  his  dun- 
geon. The  Marburg  student  has, 
no  doubt,  accomplisned  the  same 
thing.  Yet,  I  cannot  conceive  why 
we,  living  in  countries  so  remote, 
should  be  the  objects  of  vengeance 
to  the  same  individual.  But  it 
must  be  so ;  and  see,  how  he  has 
brought  us  together.  Come,  Max- 
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well,  ray  friend,  we  are  united  for 
life  or  death,  and  by  Heaven,  we 
must  stand  gallantly  at  bay." 

Winther's  words  greatly  excited 
me.  The  more  I  pondered,  the 
more  I  became  convinced  that  the 
currents  of  our  lives  had  been  tri- 
butaries to  the  same  stream  of  fate, 
and  that  we  were  struggling  in  ra- 
pids, which,  at  no  great  distance, 
must  terminate  in  a  tearful  cataract. 

A  month  passed  before  I  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  leave  my 
room.  Winther  procured  me  the 
lodgings  I  now  occupy,  and  exerted 
himself  to  increase  my  comforts, 
and  obtain  the  best  professional  at- 
tendance. He  introduced  me  to 
his  friend,  McDonald,  a  cheerful, 
warm  hearted  Scotchman.  Ah, 
McDonald !  would  that  you  were 
here  now  to  take  our  hands,  and 
sing,  as  you  have  so  often  done,  in 
your  clear,  ringing  voice,  the  words: 

And  there's  a  han'  my  trusty  fiere, 

Aod  gies  a  han'  o'  thine, 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  gude  willy  waugbt 

For  auld  lang  syne  .' 

Even  Winther,  in  his  wild  frenzy, 
and  I  in  my  deplorable  prostration, 
would  return  the  grasp  of  enduring 
friendship,  which,  it  is  my  hope — 
my  comforting  hope — is  to  expand 
into  some  heavenly  attraction  upon 
our  reunion  in  the  existence  which 
begins  at  death — the  grand  imraor- 
tal  life  which  knows  neither  change 
nor  tears. 

I  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
not  been  entrusted  with  Winther's 
secret  When  I  spoke  of  the 
gloom,  which  so  often  excited  our 
wonder,  he  laughed,  and  said  there 
was  a  foolish  report  in  circulation, 
of  a  voice  that  had  disturbed  Win- 
ther, while  engaged  in  one  of  those 
silly  student  duels,  and  caused  him 
to  receive  an  ugly  cut  across  his 
face,  but  he  thought  it  was  only 
the  influence  of  German  supersti- 
tion. 

I  commenced  my  studies  in  the 
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same  laboratory  with  McDonald, 
and  a  close  intiraacy  soon  united 
us.  He  encouraged  me  to  stroll 
with  him  to  the  neighboring  hills, 
and  delighted  me  with  frequent 
spirited  recitations  of  the  stirring 
old  Border  ballads ;  or  soothed  me 
with  a  Highland  song  of  love. — 
Sometimes  Winther  joined  us  in 
these  excursions.  Once  we  walked 
seven  miles,  as  far  as  Wetzlar,  where 
we  read  the  **  Sorrows  of  Werter  " 
in  the  "house  of  Charlotte,"  and 
leaned  over  the  wall  of  the  church 
yard,  to  gaze  upon  the  spot  pointed 
out  to  us  as  Werter's  grave. 

Four  months  passed  in  this  way. 
My  friends  endeavored  to  convince 
me  that  my  malady  was  yielding  to 
the  skill  of  the  physicians;  but 
that  indescribable  feeling — that  im- 
prisoned monitor  near  my  heaH 
told  me  that  nothing  could  avail ; 
my  fate  might  be  postponed,  it 
could  not  be  averted. 

I  made  known  to  Winther  these 
forbodings,  and  besought  him  to 
disclose  his  history.  But  he  re- 
fused, and,  in  fao.t,  never  explained 
to  us  this  singular  delay.  One  day, 
I  asked  him  if  he  stilt  heard  the 
voic«. 

**Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "nearly 
every  day.  By-theby,  I  have  come 
to  ask  your  opinion  about  a  new 
feature  in  the  mystery.  I  believe 
that  I  am  to  be  destroyed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  slow  poisoning.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  shock—an  electrical  shock 
— mild  it  is  true,  but  plainly  of  an 
electrical  nature.  While  sitting  in 
my  chair,  this  morning,  devising 
plans  for  the  detection  of  my  tor- 
mentor, I  felt  something  like  a  spi- 
der's web,  fall  against  my  face.  I 
raised  a  hand  to  brush  it  away ; 
but,  upon  touching  it,  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  a  spider^s 
web.  I  seized  the  almost  impalpa- 
ble substance,  and  examined  it  in 
a  strong  light,  but  without  being 
able  to  discover  anything.    At  that 


moment  it  stung  me.  Yea.  by 
Heaven !  it  was  more  like  a  sting, 
since  I  again  think  of  it,  than  an 
electrical  shock.  Oh,  Maxw^l, 
how  is  this !  am  I  pursued  by  a 
supernatural  beinc:  ?  God  knows  I 
am  innoc^t  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary suspicion,  it  is  true,  that  I 
murdered  my  father,  but  a  second 
thought  proved  it  to  be  physically 
impossible;  and  you  beard  my 
enemy  confess  that  he  slew  Ber- 
tha— my  poor  Bertha," 

Winther  covered  his  &ce  with 
his  hands,  and  wept  aloud.  I  knew 
not  how  to  address  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  this  mysterious  foe  would  not 
be  content  with  the  destrucdon  of 
my  friond's  body— else  why  the 
delay ;  could  it  be  that  be  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  his  mind. 

'*  But  my  turn  will  come ! "  ex- 
claimed Winther,  starting  up,  his 
tears  of  grief  changing  into  flashes 
of  ferocity,  "my  turn  will  come, 
and  the  rust  of  Bertha's  blood, 
which  tarnishes  the  brightneM  of 
this  blade,  shall  yet  corrode  hie 
heart  I" 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
bosom,  as  if  to  draw  forth  the  knife; 
but  paused  in  sudden  recollectioo, 
and  continued,  somewhat  cheer- 
fully: 

''Come,  Maxwell,  go  with  me. 
I  had  forgotten  that  the  knife  is  at 
the  cutler's  undergoing  repair;  the 
handle  is  injured.  Come,  go 
with  me — I  must  not  be  without 
it" 

I  took  his  arm,  and  we  descended 
into  the  street  As  we  passed  the 
Einhorn,  McDonald  joined  ns,  and 
we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  cut- 
ler's. He  is  a  man  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  stadents--employed 
by  them  to  repair  and  sharpen  their 
Schlagers.  When  he  handed  Win- 
ther his  knife,  he  requested  permis- 
sion to  have  a  private  conversation 
with  him. 

"Whatever  yoo  have  to  say," 
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replied  Winther,  "  make  no  secret 
of  it  before  these  gentlemen." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  My  sisters  are 
dress-makers  in  the  little  shop 
across  the  street,  as  you  perceive. 
I  was  with  them  a  few  days  ago, 
when  a  gentleman  came  for  a  cur 
tain  of  black  crape,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  hastily  made  for  him. 
Struck  with  the  singularity  of  the 
article — a  curtain  made  of  black 
crape — I  was  led  to  observe  him 
closely.  Well,  sir,  this  morning 
he  came  into  my  workshop  to  have 
a  kind  of  clasp  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  a  small  porcelain  dish  ;  for  what 
purpose  I  cannot  imagine.  When 
ne  saw  your  knife  he  started." 

"Ha !"  ex(!laimed  Winther, "star- 
ted did  you  say  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  cutler, 
"and  told  me  to  fix  the  handle 
well — that  the  next  blow  was  to  be 
at  the  heart  of  a  man." 

Winther's  agitation  was  so  ex- 
cessive that  he  could  not  speak. 
McDonald  could  not  contain  him- 
self. 

"How  is  this,  Winther?"  he 
cried.  "  What  is  the  matter? — 
Explain  yourself." 

"Say,  sir  "  Winther  at  length  burst 
forth  addressing  the  cutler,  "do 
you  know  the  Marburg  student?" 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  replied  the 
cutler. 

"  Was  he  the  person  ? "  enquired 
Winther. 

"  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  fact 
is  I  recogniased  him  as  the  same 
person  I  had  seen  at  my  sisters'  by 
a  curious  spot  upon  his  cheek.  It 
might  have  been  the  Marburg  stu- 
dent in  disguise." 

"  Come  away,  Winther,"  enjoined 
McDonald,  with  an  uneasiness  of 
manner,  indicating  his  fear  that 
Winther's  mind  was  failing,  "Come 
away,  we  will  return  here  some 
other  time.  In  the  meanwhile  I 
have  something  to  communicate  to 


you  and  Maxwell,  which  I  fear  will 
distress  you.  Let  us  repair  to  the 
little  caf6  near  the  Einhom." 

With  some  diflBculty  we  gently 
forced  Winther  away,  and,  after  a 
circuitous  walk  to  tranquilize  his 
disturbed  spirits,  we  entered  the 
caf6.  Here  we  drank  coffee  and 
played  dominoes.  It  was  at  the 
termination  of  one  of  these  little 
games,  when  McDonald,  with  a 
sigh,  informed  us  that,  through 
letters  received  that  morning  from 
his  father,  he  was  to  meet  him  in 
London  on  business  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  his  family. 
He  did  not  say  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  this  business ;  but  the  day 
appointed  for  its  transaction  re- 
quired him  to  leave  Giessen  on  the 
next  Thursday  morning.  It  was 
then  Saturday.  This  announce- 
ment cast  a  gloom  over  the  party. 
We  were  silent  for  a  long  time, 
until  McDonald,  taking  Winther's 
hand,  questioned  him  in  these 
wonls : 

"  Will  you  suffer  me  then  to 
leave  Giessen  without  telling  me 
your  history  ? " 

"  No,  no,  McDonald,"  answered 
Winther,  "  you  shall  know  all.  As 
you  are  to  remain  with  us  yet  so 
short  a  time,  let  me  defer  it  until 
the  last  moment  We  will  pass 
the  evening  before  your  departure 
with  Maxwell,  and  then  I  will  teli 
you  my  story.  But,  until  thon,niy 
friends,  my  comrades,  make  no  al- 
lusion t<r  it  The  remaining  days 
we  are  to  pass  together,  are  few — 
let  us  spend  them  merrily." 

It  had  become  dark  and  misty 
before  we  left  the  caf6.  Winther 
insisted  upon  my  passing  the  night 
with  him,  as  it  was  too  late  for  me 
to  return  home.  I  consented,  and 
we  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
Einhom,  where  we  were  to  sepa- 
rate from  McDonald. 

Crossing  a  small  street,  we  were 
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arrested  by  a  flash  of  crimson  light 
streaming  upon  us  from  a  distant 
window. 

"Ah;'  exclaimed  Winther,  "a 
happy  fellow  is  Wolflf — happy  in 
his  idiotic  fascination  witli  the  ni- 
trate of  stroutia." 

"  Yes,  happy  enough  if  he  were 
unmolested.  I  think  you  ought  to 
go  to  his  protection  with  your 
ftf!h  lager,  Winther,"  added  McDon- 
ald. 

"  How  ? "  asked  Winther. 

"Why,"  continued  McDonald, 
"  it  is  this  accursed  Marburg  stu- 
dent. Not  content  with  leaping 
from  astonishing  heights  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor  fool,  under 
the  excuse  that  the  idiot  likes  it, 
he  must  frighten  him  at  night  with 
his  tricks  of  ventriloquism." 

Winther  started  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  dagger.  McDon- 
ald was  distressed  at  this  additional 
evidence  of  mental  infirmity  in  his 
friend,  but  he  refrained  from  mak- 
ing any  remark,  and  bade  us  good 
night. 

Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  Winther 
gave  me  an  opiate,  and  dismissed 
me  to  my  repose.  How  long  he 
sat  up  I  do  not  know.  The  opiate 
acted  as  usual — lulling  me  into  a 
trance,  rather  than  into  sleep.  For 
sometime  I  listened  to  the  various 
noises  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
were  some  students  in  a  drinking 
house,  singing  a  wild  chorus,  in 
that  mellow  and  harmonious  full- 
ness of  tone  which  belongs  only  to 
the  deep-chested  German.  Then 
followed    the    clattering  of  their 

§ 'asses,  and  other  sounds  of  revelry, 
y  last  waking  thoughts  dwelling 
thus  upon  music,  it  was  natural 
that  the  same  train  of  ideas  should 
re-appear  in  dreams. 

A  vast  dramatic  vision  rose  be- 
fore me.  It  was  the  opera  of  "  Ho- 
hert  le  Diahle^^  and  the  scene  was 
the  church  yard.    The  grave  stones 


stretched  away  in  the  distanoe; 
some  upright  and  glittering  in  the 
moonshine,  others  leaning  and  dus- 
ky in  the  shadow,  while  the  groand 
was  strewed  with  fragments  crum- 
bling into  dust  Then  came  the 
gathering  of  spectres.  Some  arose 
m  vapory  corpse  lights,  gradually 
condensing  into  shrouded  figures^ 
that  drew  aside  their  hoods,  and 
stealthily  turned  their  wan  faces  to- 
wards me.  Others  stood  in  groups 
curiously  gazing,  just  as  old  dwell- 
ers in  a  community  would  contem- 
plate a  new  comer  amongst  them. 
Phantoms  flitted  before  me — soma 
pausing  with  wavering  lck>ks  of 
pity;  but  many  rushing  furiously 
up  with  violent  motions,  their 
hands  uplifted  and  their  forms  con- 
torted into  shapes  of  terrible  gro- 
tesquerie.  Then  there  were  hosts 
of  them,  further  removed,  who  en- 
deavored to  attract  my  notice,  by 
the  most  hideous  pantomime,  such 
as  beckoning,  nodding  the  bead, 
demonstrating  with  the  index  fin- 
ger of  the  right  hand  upon  the 
palm  of  the  left,  and  sometimes 
pointing  with  both  towards  the  lu- 
rid horizon.  Meanwhile  as  the 
efiect  of  the  opium  deepened,  my 
brain  seemed  flooded  with  strains 
of  bewildering  music  The  spectres 
linked  themselves  into  fantastic, 
but  noiseless  dances. '  Those  near  at 
hand  moved  slowly,  those  in  the 
middle  ground  flitted  on  through 
light  and  shade,  swaying  from  side 
to  side,  and  far  in  the  distance, 
blending  into  an  indistinguishable 
extent  of  tossing  whiteness.  There 
wa<4  a  clang  of  cymbals,  as  though 
a  blood  vessel  had  burst  within  niy 
brain.  A  gigantic  figure  loomed 
above  the  horizon,  and  moved  for- 
wards with  the  gloomy  speed  of  a 
thunder-gust  Upon  bis  head,  he 
carried  an  immense  vessel  filled 
with  fine  sand ;  and,  as  he  advanced, 
he  drew  the  spectres  into  his  wake, 
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and  whirled  them  round  and  round 
like  leaves  and  feathers  in  a  mon- 
soon. When  he  came  near  to  me, 
he  stopped,  and,  with >age  and  dis- 
appointment distorting  his  features, 
exclaimed : 

** Aye,  villain,  you  know  I  would !" 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  of  singular 
intonation  say : 

"When?" 

**  To-morrow  morning ! "  answer- 
ed the  figure. 

'*  Where?"  murmured  the  voice. 

"  At  the  SUufenberg !  " 

"  Your  second  ? " 

"  Maxwell — and  yours? " 

"Your  father — ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
ha!" 

The  figure  poured  the  sand  in 
a  mound  upon  me.  I  struggled 
to   extricate    myself,  and,   with   a 


horrible  feeling  of  suffocation, 
awoke. 

The  moon  was  shining  into  the 
room,  and  enabled  me  to  perceive 
Winther  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  that  I  was  awake, 
he  called  out : 

"  Oh,  Maxwell,"  said  he,  "  why 
did  you  scream?  Did  you  hear 
it?" 

"  Hear  what  ?  I  heard  nothing 
— I  have  only  been  dreaming." 

"  Ah,  well,  let  it  pass.  Compose 
yourself  to  sleep  again." 

But  I  could  sleep  no  more  that 
night.  When  morning  came,  I 
was  so  prostrated  that  I  had  to  be 
conveyed  home  in  a  carriage,  and 
and  it  was  not  until  the  second- 
day  thereafter  that  I  could  venture 
forth  from  my  room. 


LINES. 


(Orienlal.) 

Up  in  an  old  Pagoda's  highest  tower 

r  sat,  and  watched  the  falling  shades  of  eve ; 

Long  curls  of  smoke,  and  sounds  of  distant  lutes 
As  faint  as  smoke,  spread  through  the  lonely  wood. 

The  evening  wind  blew  over  the  cool  stream, 
Troubling  the  pallid  pin-flowers  on  its  bank : 

And  when  the  autumnal  hills  were  thickly  strewn 
With  faded  fallen  leuves,  the  hoar  frost  fell. 

Naught  could  I  see  in  all  that  cloudless  sky, 
Except  the  wild  goose  flying  to  the  south. 

Hearkening  in  bright  moonshine  I  heard  the  sound 
Of  distant  villagers  beating  out  their  rice. 

Then,  thinking  of  the  friend,  whose  absent  face, 
The  long  year  through,  not  once  bad  lightened  mine, 

I  sought  the  window  shaded  o'er  with  pines, 
And  struck  the  strings  of  my  melodious  lute. 
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UNPUBLISHED   RETOLUTIONART   PAFBBS. 
NO.  I. — LBTTSRS  OF  JOHN   RUTLBDOK. 

With  this  number  we  commence  the  publication  of  the  complete  serie*  o{  letters 
from  John  Rutledge,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Delegates  from  that  State 
in  the  Cong^ress  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Charleston  was  invested  by  Sir  H.  Clinton,  the 
Governor  was  advised  by  Gen.  Lincoln  to  leave  the  city,  which  he  did,  and  bow 
efficiently  he  struggled  for  the  restoration  of  his  State  to  her  citizens  will  be  mani- 
fest from  a  perusal  of  these  letters.  The  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden  compelled 
the  Governor  to  retire  into  North  Carolina,  and  after  re-enterinp  the  State  ^-ith 
Gen.  Greene,  and  retreating  with  him  into  Vir^nta,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  latter 
General  to  visit  Philadelphia,  being  assured  that  his  presence  there  could  not  fail 
to  bo  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  left  Greene's  cajnp, 
on  the  Haw  River,  not  many  days  before  the  critical  battle  of  Guilford  C.  H.,  in 
March,  1781,  and  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  the  following  June.  ^Tjen  he  re- 
joined Gen.  Greene  at  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  the  summer  quarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  the  upper  country  had  been  reeained  from  the  British,  and  only  the  bat- 
tle of  Eutaw  was  wanting  to  put  the  whole  State,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  capital, 
in  the  possession  of  her  citizens. 

The  letters,  from  the  fall  of  Charleston  to  the  departure  from  Greene's  camp, 
exhibit  in  gloomy  colors  the  utter  prostration  of  the  State  and  the  suffbrings  of  her 
people  ;  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest ;  those  written  after  his  re> 
turn  possess  an  interest  of  a  different  kind ;  here  are  exhibited  the  difficulties  and 
perplexities  of  the  civil  authority.  In  the  first  stage  the  civil  authority  had  been 
completely  extinguished  by  arms;  in  the  last  we  see  it  reviving,  and  finally,  ia'the 
Jacksonborough  Assembly,  asserting  its  existence  and  commanding  the  respect  of 
the  military  power.  With  the  assembling  of  this  Body,  the  office  of  the  illixa- 
trious  writer  was  surrendered  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  series  of  letters  conclude*. 

These  letters  were  preserved  by  Judge  Bee,  one  of  the  Delegates,  and  bj  his  aon, 
the  late  Thos.  Bee,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Charleston  Library  Society.  With  the 
exception  of  two,  they  are  all  holographs,  and  many  bear  the  marks  of  haste.  In 
copying  them  for  this  paper,  no  attempt  has  been  made  either  to  correct  them,  or 
to  present  them  precisely  as  they  appear  in  the  originals.*  The  writer  osed  coo- 
tractions  fi-eely ;  these  have  generally  been  written  out.  No  necessity  exista  for 
the  correction  of  the  orthographer  or  the  grammarian.  Occasionally  the  copyist 
was  struck  with  a  fancy  to  preserve  some  favorite  contraction. 

These  letters  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  A  short  extract  from  one 
appears  in  Gen.  Moultrie  s  History  of  the  Revolution ;  and  Judge  Johnson  cites 
another  for  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  in  the  letter  cited.  It  is  a  small  matter^ 
and  only  argued  the  haste  of  the  learned  Judge.  The  outrage  on  Richardson's 
family  is  represented  by  Rutledge  as  one  of  Tarltou's  exploits;  Johnson  makes  him 
ascribe  it  to  Etawdon. 

By  His  Excellency  John  Rutledge^  JSsqr,^ 

Chvernor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  South  CaroUna: 

To  the  Honorable  Hekrt  Laurens,  John  Mathews,  Thomas  Bee  and 

Francis  Einloch,  Esqrs : 

Whereas  on  or  about  the  first  in  the  Honorable  the  Conprress  of 

day  of  February  last  ye  were  ap-  the  United  Slates  of  America,  but 

pointed  by  a  Resolve  of  the  Senate  no  time  is  by  the  said  Resolve  fixed 

and    HouFe  of  Representatives,  of  or  limited  for  your  continuance  in 

this  State,  Delegates  to  represent  it  the  said  Delegation,  so  that  doobts 

•  It  is  not  to  be  understood  ftmm  this  that  the  copjist  hss  inlentionally  changed  or  omitted  a 
single  word  in  the  originals,  but  old  fashioned  spelling  has  not  been  fblthhillj  preserved ;  the 
manntfr  of  wrltlnff  a  date  fa  not  liUrally  followed.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cnDtneHoas 
hare  not  been  understood.  If  in  any  case  a  doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  printed 
eop7,  the  eeeptic  wUl  be  allowed  aocess  to  the  originals.  ^ 
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may  arise  touching  the  duration  of 
the  said  appointment,  and  whereas 
it  appears  expedient  and  necessary 
to  prevent  such  doubts  by  fixing  a 
certain  term  to  the  said  Represen- 
tation, I  do  therefore,  with  the  ad- 
vice   and    consent  of   the  Privy 
Council,  by  virtue  of  the   power 
and  authority  m  me  vested,  in  and 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State,  entitled 
**  an  Ordinance  for  the  better  secu- 
rity and  defence  of  this  State  dur- 
ing the  Recess  of  the  General  As- 
sembly," hereby  declare  that  the 
said  appointment  shall   hold  and 
continue  until  ten  days  after  the 
next  meeting  and   sitting  of  the 
General   Assembly   of  this  State, 
unless  it  shall  be  sooner  revoked 
by  me,  or  the  Governor  atid  Cora- 
mander-in-Ohief  for  the   time  be- 
ing, of  the  said  State,  or  by  the 
said  General  Assembly  ;  And  I  do, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  aforesaid,  here- 
by authorize  and  empower  you,  the 
said  Henry  Laurens,  John  Mathews, 
Thomas  Bee  and  Francis  Kin  loch, 
to  represent  this  State  as  Delegates 
thereof   in   the   Congress  of   the 
United  States  of  America,  jointly 
and  severally,  and  as  fully,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  the  Dele- 
gates of  this  or  any  other  State 
may  or  can,  during  the  time,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  aforesaid. 
Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal,  at 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  this 
twenty-eeventh  day  of  May,  A.  U., 
1780.     J.RuTLRDOE.    (Seal.) 


I.— LETTER  TO  DELEGATES. 

Camden,  May  24,  1780. 

Gent :  I  could  not  obtain  a  copy 

of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  of 

Charlestown  until  yesterday.  Genl. 

lincoln,  it  seems,  did  not  think  it 


at  all  material  to  inform  me  of  it 
As  I  judge  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
you,  and  through  you.  Congress,  (to 
whom  you  will  make  the  proper 
representation  of  it,)  with  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  here  at  this  period. 
I  send,  enveloped,  a  copy  of  the 
capitulation,  lest  the  Flag,  which 
the  General  had  liberty  to  send 
with  despatches  to  Philadelphia, 
should  not  have  arrived.  The 
terms  of  the  capitulation  are  truly 
mortifying,  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  more  so;  the  Continental 
officers  are  prisoners  on  parole  at 
the  Barracks  on  HaddreFs  Point, 
and  restricted  to  six  miles  from 
town  ;  the  seamen  and  soldiers  are 
prisoners  at  the  Barracks  in  Town, 
thus  separated  with  a  design  to  get 
ours  to  enlifit  and  enter  into  the 
British  service,  which  some  have 
done  already,  and  many,  without 
doubt,  will.  I  hope  Congress  will 
effect  an  exchange  of  these  troops 
as  soon  as  possible,  (though  it  h 
probable  that  Clinton  will  endeavor 
to  avoid  it,)  otherwise  in  a  little 
time  they  may  expect  them  turned 
against  us. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  enemy  took 
post  with  a  considerable  force  at 
Dupree's  Ferry  on  San  tee  River, 
which  they  began  to  cross  that  day 
on  their  march  to  Georgetown, 
whither  they  had  sent  some  vessels 
from  Ch'stown,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  possession  at  Georgetown, 
which  was  not  defensible.  GenU 
Casswell,  who  lay  a  little  below 
Dupree's  ferry,  with  the  N.  Caro- 
lina Brigade  and  the  Virginia  Con- 
tinentals under  Capt.  Buford,  had 
luckily  retreated  this  way  before 
the  enemy  got  to  that  ferry,  and 
thereby  prevented  their  cutting  oil' 
his  retreat,  which  was  probably 
their  first  scheme.  These  troops, 
now  under  command  of  Genl.  Hu- 
ger,  are  about  15  miles  below  this 
place,  and  will  be  here  today. — 
Huger's  motions  will  be  directed 
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by  the  camp  and  forc^  of  the  ene- 
my— sorry  I  am  to  say  his  force  is 
altogether  inadequate  to  any  offen- 
sive operation.  The  enemy,  ac- 
cording to  advices  received  last 
night,  were,  the  evening  before,  at 
Black  Mingo,  but  whether  with  in- 
tention to  take  a  circuit  by  way  of 
the  Hanging  Rock  Road  in  order 
to  get  in  the  rear  of  our  troops  or 
to  proceed  for  N.  Carolina,  is  as 
yet  uncertain  ;  the  next  moveoient 
they  make  will  demonstrate  which 
of  these  points  is  their  object.  Par- 
ties are  gone  to  reconnoitre.  How- 
ever, I  thought  it  advisable  not  to 
wait  for  their  return,  but  to  give 
you  the  foregoing  and  following  in- 
telligence as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  no  certain  account  what  the 
force  above  mentioned  is,  or  by 
whom  commanded,  but  it  is  said, 
an<i  I  believe  it,  to  be  considerable, 
and  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  is 
evident  that  the  conquest  of  No. 
as  well  as  of  So.  Carolina  is  the 
enemy's  plan ;  the  time  for  which 
they  endeavor  to  enlist  men,  is 
vntil  these  countries  are  conquered. 
A  junction  with  the  disaflfected  at 
Cross  Creek  will  probably  be  at- 
tempted by  the  body  above  men- 
tioned, who  have  with  them  a  large 
Highland  Regiment.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  send 
vessels,  some  perhaps  with  troops, 
to  possess  the  Rivers  and  the  towns 
on  shore  in  No.  Carolina,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  establish 
magazines  of  provisions  at  Bruns- 
wick and  Wilmington,  whither 
they  may  send  great  quantities  of 
Rice  from  the  lower  part  of  our 
Stale.  They  can  hardly,  I  think, 
expect  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
Back  Country  of  N.  Carolina,  un- 
less they  depend,  more  than  I  hope 
they  can  with  goofl  grounds,  on 
the  divsaifection  of  the  people  there ; 
but  I  presume  they  will  extend 
their  camp  along  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.     I  hope,  in- 


deed, their  progress  will  b©  sooo 
checked,  though  their  numbers 
are  really  great,  but  surely  Vir- 
ginia will  now  be  roused :  the  forces 
of  that  State  and  of  No.  Carolina 
powerfully  supported  by  CongT«9a, 
will  make  the  enemy  repent  of 
their  ten>erity  in  attempting  con- 
quests more  northwardly.  I  can- 
not account  for  the  tmckwardness 
of  the  troops  ordered  hither  by 
Congress,  and  Virginia,  and  for  onr 
want  of  intelligence  re8i)ecti  ng^thena. 
We  know  not  where  any  of  them 
are.  I  still  hoj>e,  however,  that  a 
combination  of  forces  and  better 
fortune  than  our  last,  will  soon 
oblige  the  enemy  to  tread  back 
their  steps;  and  thongh  I  have  no 
hope  of  regaining  Charlestown  ex- 
cept by  treaty,  th^t  the  country 
will  be  preserved,  and  No.  and  S. 
Carolina,  and  even  Georgia,  be  re- 
tained in  the  Union,  for  surely  our 
brethren  «nd  allies  will  never  g;ive 
up  the  Independence  of  either  of 
these  States,  or  suffer  such  valua- 
ble territory  to  be  lopped  off.  Whe- 
ther the  enemy  will  make  any  at- 
tempt on  our  back  country,  except 
by  tories  and  Indians,  is  still  uncer- 
tain. If  they  send  up  a  regular 
force,  I  am  convinced  they  will  be 
joined  by  numbers,  and  many  men 
will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  resent- 
ment of  our  domestic  or  internal 
enemies.  •  But  if  regular  troops  are 
not  sent  up,  I  think  onr  people  will 
manage  the  disaffected  and  keep 
them  from  doing  any  considerable 
mischief.  However,  I  expect  no 
other  service  from  the  militia ;  they 
are  so  apprehensive  of  their  fami- 
lies being  killed  and  their  proper- 
ties destroyed  by  the  tones  and  In- 
dians, who  daily  threaten  hostili- 
ties, whilst  they  are  absent  from 
their  districts,  that  I  believe  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  keep  any  num- 
ber worth  mentioning  on  duty  with 
the  army,  or  at  any  distance  from 
their  own  homes.     If  I  can  get 
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them  to  embody  in  their  own  dia- 
tricts  and  keep  the  country  quiet,  it 
is  really  as  much  as  I  expect  they 
vril)  do  at  present,  and  until  troops 
Jtrrive  from  the  Northward;  but 
even  this  depends  on  the  enemy's 
not  sendini^  up  regular  forces  to 
take  posts  in  the  back  parts  of  the 
State,  for  if  they  do,  the  disaffected 
-will  certainly  flock  to  them,  and 
those  who  are  not  disaffected  will 
either  hbscond  if  they  can,  or 
(which  is  more  probable)  be  taken 
prisoners  with  arms,  in  which  case 
they  will  expect  to  be  treated  as 
those  are  who  have  been  taken 
under  similar  circumstances,  viz: 
put  on  parole,  a  piece  of  policy 
which  the  enemy  have  adopted 
with  respect  to  our  militia  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  This  is  a  melancho- 
ly, but  a  faithful  account  of  our 
affairs  at  this  time.  However,  we 
must  not  despair.  I  will  still  hope 
for  great  and  speedy  succour  from 
our  Brethren  te  animate  and  sup- 
port our  people,  and  for  a  reverse 
of  our  late  bad  fortun«.  But  im- 
mediate and  the  greatest  exertions 
of  the  Northern  States  and  of  Con- 
gress are,  (be  assured)  indispensa- 
ble to  prevent  the  desolation  and 
ruin  of  this  State  and  Georgia,  and 
the  enemy's  obtaining  (what  they 
flatter  themselves  with  shortly  se- 
curing,) the  three  Southernmost 
States,  too  valuable  a  prize  ever  to 
be  given  up  to  them. 

I  request  the  favor  of  hearing 
from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
of  knowing  what  aid  we  may  ex- 
pect from  you,  and  when  we  may 
be  assured  of  it.  Gen.  Gates  or 
some  other  able  and  experienced 
general  with  the  troops  who  come, 
will  be  absolutely  necessary.  We 
have  not  a  Continental  General 
here  but  Huger,  whose  health  will 
scarcely  suffer  him  to  undergo  any 
kind  of  fatigue.  Col.  Hamilton  is 
exchanged,  and  I  suppose  will  do 


much  mischief  amongst  his  old 
fiiends  in  N.  Carolina.  You  will 
order  the  person,  by  whom  you 
write,  to  come  the  Upper  Road,  and 
to  proceed  to  Camp,  wherever  it 
may  be ;  there  he  will  either  find 
or  hear  of  me. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem,  gent., 
Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

J.  RUTLEDGK. 

p.  S.  (Private.)— Be  pleased  to 
send  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
copy  of  Lincoln's  letters  to  Con- 
gress respecting  the  capitulation. 
I  want  to  know  why,  after  the  last 
reinforcement  arrived  (of  2,500 
men)  he  did  not  evacuate  the  town 
and  save  his  troops,  which  I  think 
he  might  easily  have  done,  with  all 
his  artillery  and  stores,  by  crossing 
in  the  Frigates  and  other  vessels 
over  to  Lempriere's  and  coming 
through  Christ  Church  Parish,  be- 
fore the  communication  was  cut 
off,  which  would  have  preserved 
the  country,  or  at  least  the  army, 
and  probably  frustrated  the  enemy's 
plan  of  conquering  the  State,  much 
less  of  going  to  N.  Carolina ;  and 
why,  even  at  the  last,  when  Com- 
wallis  was  posted  near  Wappetaw 
with  2500  men,  Lincoln  did  not 
endeavor  to  make  good  his  way 
with  all  his  troops  (which  he  might 
have  done,  though  with  some  loss) 
rather  than  agree  to  so  infamous  a 
capitulation,  for  the  Garrison  are, 
in  my  opinion,  in  effect,  Prisoners 
at  dis(!retion.  These  things  appear 
mysterious  to  me,  but  I  will  sus- 
pend a  final  judgment  on  them 
till  I  hear  what  he  says  on  the 
matter.  It  is  currently  reported 
and  believed  here  that  G.  Britain 
will  offer  America  the  Indepen- 
dence of  all  the  States  except  No. 
and  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
perhaps  even  of  N.  Carolina,  and 
that  such  a  proposition  will  be  ac- 
cepted.    I  think  it  impossible  that 
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Congress  will  leave  us  in  the  lurch, 
but  pray  inform  me  candidly  and 
fully  what  may  be  expected  on  that 
head.  If  they  never  will  give  up 
the  Independence  of  any  one  State 
(which  I  trust  they  will  not)  it 
would  be  best  to  declare  it  imme- 
diately in  the  most  pointed  terma, 
to  satisfy  the  wavering  and  de- 
feat the  schemes  of  our  enemies; 
such  a  declaration,  generally  made 
known,  with  a  good  number  of 
troops,  would  revive  the  spirits  of 
many  of  our  credulous  and  deject- 
ed, though  well  meaning  people. 

All  your  friends  who  were  in 
town  are  well ;  not  a  militia  man 
killed  or  hurt,  but  Peter  Lord, 
killed ;  and  no  officer  of  the  con- 
tinentals, that  I  recollect,  killed  or 
wounded  except  Capt.  Parker  of 
the  Virginians,  and  Capt  Thos. 
Moultrie,  killed  ;  also  Philip  Nt»yle. 
I  left  Mrs.  Kinloch  and  Mrs.  Hu- 
ger  well,  at  Kensington,  yesterday 
fortnight 
The  Delegates  of  South  Carolina 

in  Congress. 

P.  S.  Be  pleased  to  make  known 
to  Major  Harleston,  if  with  or  near 
you,  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

P.  S.— May  26, 1780,  Camden.— 
Cass  weirs  and  Buford's  men  are 
come  up  hither.  Each  corps  con- 
sists of  about  400  effective.  Gen. 
Huger  proposes  sending  Casswell  to 
Haly's  ferry,  on  Pee  Dee,  in  N. 
Carolina,  and  Buford's  to  Charlotte; 
from  thence  towards  Hillsboro, 
thinking  this  force  too  insignificant 
to  resist  the  enemy  in  this  State, 
and  that  they  will  be  of  more  ser- 
vice in  N.  Carolina  for  the  present, 
where  he  apprehends  the  enemy 
will  endeavor  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. Our  intelligence  from  below 
is  that  the  enemy  bad  crossed  Mur- 
ray's Ferry  the  day  before  yester- 
day (about  85  miles  from  here)  on 
the  march  hither. 


n. — LBTTBR   TO   THB   DELKGATS8. 

Hillsborough,  Sept  20,  1780. 

Gent :  A  copy  of  Capt  Marion'* 
letter  to  Gen.  Gates,  and  of  the  ex- 
amination of  one  Allmand,  (which 
are  transmitted  by  this  opportunity 
to  Congress,)  will  inform  you  of 
our  latest  intelligence  from  S.  Car- 
olina, but  I  do  not  believe  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  Pioken's 
having  taken  post  at  Ninety  Six- 
I  don't  know  whether  the  General 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  c-opy  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  letter  to  Col.  Bal- 
four— I  therefore  envelope  one. — 
His  lordship  sent  similar  letters  to 
the  officers  commiinding  in  the 
several  districts  throughout  the 
State.  I  think  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  at  least  9  men  of  tho^e  who 
had  declared  themselves  British 
subjects  and  taken  up  arms  with 
the  enemy,  and  who  had  afterwards 
joined  our  party,  have  been  hanged, 
and  that  the  houses  of  several  who 
had  left  them  have  been  burnt 
upon  a  presumption,  I  suppose  that 
they  had  come  over  to  us.  On  the 
loth  inst,  Col.  Sumpter  lay,  with 
about  200  men,  to  the  Westward 
of  Catawba;  Genl.  Davidson  was. 
with  about  400  militia,  below  Char- 
lotte, and  Gen.  Summer,  with  (it  is 
said)  about  800  men,  that  day 
reached  Salisbury,  where  he  halted 
to  get  pouches  made  for  his  men, 
and  this  is  all  our  force  that  I  can 
find,  to  be  actually  emboiiied  and 
in  the  field,  except  the  little  party 
under  Marion,,  and  a  few  at  Cross 
Creek  under  Col.  Harrington  ;  not 
a  man  from  Virginia  is  in  tliis 
State,  except  about  250  continen- 
tals under  Buford  and  about  60 
of  the  militia,  who  ran  away  from 
the  action  with  Cornwallis,  and  who 
have  been  lately  brought  to  Hillfr- 
borough,  nor  can  we  hear  of  any 
beingon  the  march  from  Virginia. 

Genl.   Gates    received   a  letter 
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from  Genl.  Washington,  dated  the 
12th  inAtf  but  be  does  not  mention 
anj^lhing  of  the  18  months  men 
who  were  expected  from  thence. — 
The  2,000  militia  who,  it  is  said, 
are  to  come  from  that  State  (in  ad- 
dition to  these)  I  am  told  will  not 
rendezvous  till  the  25,  of  next 
month.  I  wish  an  apprehension 
that  Portsmouth  may  be  Clinton's 
object,  may  not  retard  the  start  of 
the  Virginia  forces.  6en1.  Gates 
sajs  the  continentals  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, (who  don't  exceed  900,) 
can't  march  until  they  are  furnished 
with  shoes,  shirts,  overalls,  and 
blanlcets,  and  until  magazines  are 
established  to  the  westward.     If  so 

1  fear  it  will  be  a  very  considerable 
time  before  they  stir,  for  where 
these  supplies  are  to  come  from,  or 
when  they  will  be  procured,  I 
can't  guess;  as  yet  not  a  single 
hide  is  obtained  for  making  shoes. 
Genl.  Smallwood,  to  whom  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  State  offered  the 
command  of  its  militia,  will  go  in 

2  or  3  days  to  Salisbury  to  take 
that  command.  The  Governor  has 
onlered  4,800  men  into  the  field, 
but  what  number  will  actually  get 
there  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say.  However,  men  are  assembling 
daily.  The  Horse  are  to  serve  for 
2  months,  the  foot  for  3 ;  but  all 
that  Genl.  Smallwood  can  do  for  a 
while,  will  be  to  endeavor  to  har- 
rass  the  enemy's  parties,  to  cut  off 
their  convoys,  perhaps  now  and 
then  break  up  an  outpost  Still,  I 
fear  the  militia  will  get  di64^ouraged , 
and  tired  of  the  business  unless 
supported  by  Continental  troops. 
However,  if  the  Virginians  would 
really  send  on  the  men  whom  they 
have  promised,  and  the  Continen- 
tals were  equipped  and  marched  to 
the  Westward,  and  the  militia  of 
this  State  would  also  turn  out 
spiritedly,  I  hope,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  good  people  of  S.  Carolina, 
Lord  Cornwallis'  mad  career  would 


be  soon  checked.  But  alas!  when 
may  we  really  and  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  all  these  things  will  come 
to  pass,  and  until  they  do,  what 
must  be  the  sufferings  of  our 
friends  in  that  unhappy  state !  I 
have  seen  Col.  Jas  Williams,  whose 
affair  with  Innes,  (not  killed  as 
you  have  heard,  but  recovering  of 
his  wounds)  was  truly  brilliant  He 
is  gone  on  with  a  determination  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  partizan, 
and  I  believe  he  will.  I  have  put 
both  him  and  Sumpter  (each  of 
whom  may  be* of  service,  but  they 
will  never  agree)  under  Genl. 
Smallwood's  command. 

I  wait  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience to  hear  what  is  intended  to 
be  done  for  our  country  by  Genl. 
Washington,  with  the  aid  of  our 
ally.  We  have  not  a  letter  from 
Philadelphia,  save  Mr.  Bee's,  of 
the  25  ult  I  request  that  imme- 
diately after  receiving  thip,  you  will 
inform  me  of  every  material  trans- 
action to  the  Northernward,  and 
get  the  Board  of  War  to  send  your 
despatches  by  the  Line  of  Expresses 
which  is  established  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Hillsborough.  The  Bills 
are  not  yet  arrived ;  pray  forward 
them,  also  the  arms  and  military 
stores,  which  are  much  wanted. 

Under  the  first  impression  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  letter  and  con- 
duct, I  had  thought  of  writing  to 
him  and  of  threatening  Retaliation 
on  the  property  of  those  who  are 
avowedly  his  friends.  However,  I 
have  as  yet  declined  it,  because  he 
probably  would  disregard  a  threat 
which  we  could  not  for  the  present 
execute  to  any  great  degree,  and 
because  I  hope  the  property  of  his 
friends  in  S.  Carolina  will  in  time 
be  applied  to  a  better  purpose.  But 
I  trust  that  Congress  will  imme- 
diately take  some  proper  measure 
on  this  point ;  none  occurs  to  me 
so  proper  as  the  burning  towns  or 
Houses  in  G.  Britain.    Why  Dr. 
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Franklin  prevented  (as  it  is  said) 
Paul  Jones  so  doing,  I  can*t  con* 
ceive ;  but  I  am  sure  nothing  would 
so  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  ene- 
my^s  cruelties  in  this  respect  as 
Retaliation,  and  seriously  I  wish, 
and  shall  expect,  that  something 
more  than  threats  may  now  take 
place.  It  is  time  to  convince  our 
enemies  that  we  dare  to  retaliate. 
Armand's  corps^  much  reduced,  are 
gone  to  Warren  to  recruit.  White, 
Washington  and  Neilson  are  at 
Halifax,  not  above  25  of  their  men 
well  enough  for  duly  ;  150  of  the 
Maryland  troops  were  retaken  by 
Marion  on  their  way  to  Charles- 
town,  but  70  of  them  went  to  the 
enemy  in  town,  and  the  rest  have 
never  joined  the  army.  It  is  sup- 
posed they  are  strolling  about  the 
country,  or  gone  home.  The  ene- 
my's principal  posts  are  at  the 
Waxsaws  and  to  the  Westward  of 
the  Catawba.  They  have  sent 
some  detachments  to  repossess 
Ninety  Six  and  Pee  Dee;  their 
force  at  Camden  not  considerable. 
I  am,  with  great  esteem,  gent, 
Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

J.  RUTLEDOE. 

The  Delegates  of  So.  Carolina  in 
Congress. 


III. LETTER  TO  THE  DELEGATES. 

Hillsborough,  Oct  4,  1780. 
Oent :  Our  last  accounts  from  the 
westward  are  that  the  enemy  enter- 
ed Charlotte  in  force  this  day  week; 
our  troops  skirmished  with  and  kill- 
ed some  of  their  advanced  party, 
but  finally  retreated  to  and  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Yadkin,  ex- 
cept about  250  horse,  (militia)  left 
at  Salisbury  to  go  downwards  and 
watch  the  enemy's  motions.  En- 
veloped is  an  account  of  the  ene- 
my's strength,  transmitted  by  Gen. 
S. ,  who  collected  it  from  some 


prisoners.  General  Small  wood  and 
Colonel  Morgan  will  march  to-mor- 
row towards  Salisbury  with  nboot 
180  Regulars,  the  former  to  com- 
mand the  militia,  the  latter  a  corps 
of  Riflemen,  to  be  picked  out  of 
them;  not  a  Virginian  is  yet  ar- 
rived here.  When  Gen.  Gates  will 
send  on  or  march  with  the  rest  of 
the  regulars  now  here,  (many  of 
whom  he  says  are  still  unsupplied,) 
or  when  h%> shall  receive  any  con 
siderable  reinforcement  I  know  not; 
th^  present  prospect  is  truly  disa- 
greeable, for  everything  goes  on 
slowly — we  wait  with  impatience  to 
hear  of  something  done  or  soon 
intended  for  us  by  the  Grand  Army 
and  our  Allies.  I  wish  our  hopes 
may  not  be  vain. 

A  Mr.  McGraw,  from  Newborn, 
informs  me  that  he  read  at  that 
place  a  S.  Car.  Gazette  of  Aii^.  20, 
which  mentions  that  ChristV  Gads- 
den, Hugh  Rutledge,  Edward  Blake 
and  26  others,  whose  names  he 
oan^t  recollect,  were  put  on  board 
a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  England. 

GenU  Gates  says  he  has  a^in 
wrote  to  Congress  to  make  Morgan 
a  Brigadier  General.  I  can  see  no 
objec:tion  to  this  appointment,  bat 
many  good  consequences  will  cer- 
tainly  arise  from  it,  I  tlierefore  canH 
avoid  seconding  GenU  Gates  appli- 
cation and  requesting  that  you  will 
use  your  best  endeavours  to  have 
Morgan  immediately  promoted  to 
that  rank.    I  am,  gent. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

J.  RuTLEboE. 

The  Delegates  of  S.  Carolina. 

P.  S.  All  the  Cavalry,  who  are 
now  on  the  march  from  Halifax 
and  will  be  here  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  fit  for  service,  do  not  exceed 
ninety.  By  accounts  from  the  west- 
ward we  learn  that  on  the  1st  inst, 
the  enemy  were  seen  on  the  march 
about  3  miles  above  Charlotte!,  with 
600  men  and  2  field  pieces,  sup- 
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posed  to  be  endeavouring  to  join 
Ferguson,  who  was  in  Burke  coun- 
ty, but  going  down  to  meet  this 
party  in  order  to  attack  our  forces 
to  the  westward  of  Catawba.  Col. 
Sumpter  says  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr. 
£<.!  wards  are  amongst  the  numl>er 
of  gentlemen  shipped  off,  and  it  is 
said  they  are  sent  to  St.  Augustine. 
Oct.  5,  1780,  Thursday,  a.  m.— 
Pray  have  Morgan's  promotion  des- 
patched immediately,  it  will  be  very 
injurious  to  a  man  of  his  experi- 
ence and  bravery  to  put  him  under 
the  command  of  the  militia  Briga- 
diers. I  desire  that  you  will  make 
a  point  of  obtaining  this  rank  for 
biro. 


rv. LETTER  TO  DELEOATSB. 

Hillsboro,  Oct  12,  1780. 
Gent:  Congress  will  receive  by 
this  express,  an  account  just  now 
come  to  hand  of  Major  Ferguson's 
defeat,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be 
confirmed.  The  General  will,  with- 
out doubt,  inform  Congress  of  Lord 
Cornwallis'  strength  and  situation, 
and,  ^by  what  we  can  discover  from 
some  intercepted  letters,)  of  his  plan 
and  disposition.  He  will  also,  I 
presume,  send  on  copies  of  these 
letters  to  have  the  parts  of  them 
which  are  in  cypher,  unriddled,  and 
I  wish  they  may  be  deciphered  and 
returned  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
the  General  is  in  so  great  a  hurry 
to  send  on  this  news  I  can  add  no 
more  than  that  we  have  not  receiv- 
ed a  line  from  you  since  yours  of 
the  11th  Sept'r,  which  on  con- 
sideration, I  apprehend  you  will 
allow  is  rather  inattentive  to  us ; 
that  Lord  Comwallis  is  going  on 
burning  and  hanging;  Capt.  Con- 
yers  assured  me  yesterday  that  200 
houses  have  been  burnt  Col.  Mor- 
gant  went  from  hence  last  Saturday 
with  about  180  Regulars,  and  Gen- 


eral Smallwood  went  off  on  Mon- 
day with  about  90  of  the  Reg. 
Horse ;  the  rest  of  the  Regulars  are 
now  here;  when  they,  or  any  of 
them,  will  go  on,  I  can't  say.  Pret- 
ty support  this,  from  the  continent. 
About  100  Virginians,  of  the  18 
months  men,  arrived  here  a  few 
days  ago,  quite  ragged  and  unequip- 
ped, and  here  they  are  still ;  no 
other  force  from  that  country.  In 
short,  if  anything  material  is  done 
for  our  poor  State  in  any  reason- 
able time,  it  will  probably  be  by 
the  despised,  shabby  militia. 
I  am,  in  haste,  gent. 

Your  most  ob't  serv't, 

J.  RUTLKDGE. 

The  Delegates  of  So.  Carolina. 

P.  S.  I  wish  you  would  send  on 
by  a  safe  hand  some  more  Loan 
Office  certificates  as  soon  as  possi. 
ble.  Can  not  you  get  the  Board  of 
War  to  send  off  an  express  on  a 
particular  day  every  week,  and  of- 
tener  if  anything  material  should 
occur  ?  We  would  do  the  same 
from  here,  for  it  is  really  distress- 
ing to  be  without  any  regular  chan- 
nel of  Intelligence.  The  General 
complains  that  he  can  never  hear 
from  Congress ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  his  last  letter  from 
them  is  upwards  of  a  month  ago, 
the  complaint  will  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  I  must  repeat  my 
request  that  you  will  have  this 
matter  put  on  a  proper  footing. 
He  writes,  but  no  answer  comes. 


V. LETTER  TO  DELEGATES. 

Salisbury,  Nov.  20,  1780. 
Gent :  My  last  letter  to  you  was 
from  Hillsborough,  about  the  13th 
ult,  since  which  time  I  have  re- 
ceived your  several  favors  per  Capt. 
Vanderhorst,  and  one  of  the  14th 
ult,  which  he  look  from  the  ex- 
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press  who  bad  it  in  charge,  but  no 
others;  for  having  been  down  the 
country  and  Gen*l  Gates  expecting 
I  would  return  to  Hillsborough,  he 
left  with  the  Board  of  War  all  the 
letters  he  had  for  me.  This  cir- 
cuuistance  has,  I  presume,  prevent- 
ed my  receiving  any  of  a  subse- 
quent date  from  you.  I  imagine, 
however,  there  are  several  such  at 
Hillsborough.  I  have  seut  for  them 
and  shall  answer  them  when  they 
come  to  hand. 

I  fully  intended  going  back  to 
Hillsborough,  but  at  Cross  Creek 
on  my  way  up,  heard  such  ao^'Ounts 
from  So.  Carolina,  viz:  that  Lord 
Corn  wall  is  was  dead,  Camden  evac- 
uated, and  that  the  whole  British 
Army  had  crossed  the  Congaree  on 
their  way  to  Georgia;  also  that 
Gates  had  marched  from  Hillsbor- 
ough the  6th  inst,  (which  he  did) 
and  was  proceeding  rapidly  after 
them,  (fee,  that  I  thought  it  proper 
to  push  for  our  own  State  as  fast 
as  possible.  I  therefore  determin- 
ed, instead  of  proceeding  to  Hills- 
borough, to  cross  the  country  by 
the  nearest  route  for  this  place, 
which  I  did,  and  arrived  here  yes- 
terday. On  arriving  here  I  fottnd 
that  the  good  news  I  heard  on  the 
road  was  entirely  false;  probably 
you  will  have  been  amused  with 
similar  accounts  at  Philadelphia; 
I  will  therefore  give  you  an  exact 
Relation  of  matters  as  they  are  at 
present. 

The  enemy  have  a  post  (strong 
with  Redoubts)  of  between  5  and 
600  men  at  Camden,  where  Lord 
Rawdon  commands,  another  forti- 
fied of  about  300  at  Ninety-Six, 
under  Conyer;  one  at  Augusta, 
about  the  same  number,  under 
Brown,  and  Lord  Corn wal lis  is  with 
the  main  army,  about  2600  Regu- 
lars, at  Winnsborough  on  Broad 
River,  about  46  miles  from  Conga- 
ree and  the  same  distance  from 
Camden,  and  Ninety-Six,  so   that 


he  may  pretty  readily  reinforce 
Camden,  Ninety -Six  or  Aagu»ta,or 
draw  his  troops  from  those  p€Kta  to 
his  main  body,  and  with  thiit  or 
his  whole  army  retreat  down  or 
advance  up  the  country,  as  circum- 
stances render  most  eligible. 

Smallwood  and  Morgan  are  at 
6  Mile  Creek,  in  this  State  nbont 
16  miles  below  Charlotte,  (on  the 
Road  to  Camden)  with  about  200 
Regulars,  1100  Militia,  and  150 
Cavalry.  Gates  is  just  marching 
from  hence  to  join  them,  with 
about  600  Regulars,  and  Sorapter 
lay,  a  few  days  ago,  between  Tyger 
and  Enoree  Rivers,  with  (it  is  said) 
about  1,000  Militia,  but  I  believe 
he  has  now  moved  westwanlly  with 
a  view  of  giving  a  blow  to  a  party 
of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 
Gen'l  Butler  is  here  with  about  150 
men,  guarding  prisoners.  Gren'l 
Stephens  is  at  Btillsborough  (and 
ordered  from  thence  hither)  with 
some  Virginia  8  months  men, 
(militia  who  deserted  in  Gates* 
action,  and  who  are  conditioned  to 
serve  for  8  months  on  that  account,) 
and  about  260  men  are  somewhere 
in  Virginia  on  the  march  from 
Maryland.  Gen.  Harrington  is  sta- 
tioned at  Cheraw  with  about  250 
men,  whose  tour  of  duty  is  neariy 
expired;  a  Col.  Brown  of  this  coun- 
ty is  patrolling  near  him  with 
about  150  or  200  men,  and  Col. 
Marion  is  moving  about  on  Pedee 
and  Kingston  with  perhaps  300. 
Thus  you  see  what  force  and  of 
what  kind  we  really  have  on  the 
ground  and  how  it  is  scattered. 
However,  I  hope  that  as  soon  as 
Gen'l  Green  arrives  he  will  collect 
them  to  a  good  tenable  position, 
and  occasionally  detai'h  strong  par- 
ties to  oppose  the  Enemy^s  light 
troops,  who  do  the  most  mischief^ 
to  harass  the  enemy,  circumscribe 
their  limits,  and  in  fine,  oblige  'em 
to  retire  to  Charles  Town  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  rihestablishiDg 
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civil  governtnent  in  some  part  of 
the  country,  of  electing  and  con- 
vening a  legislature,  and  of  making 
and  enforcing  laws;  but  this  will 
not  be  the  work  of  a  day;  when 
or  whether  we  shall  recover  the 
town,  will  depend  upon  events  not 
to  be  foreseen  at  present,  here,  at 
least;  I  wish,  however,  the  Span- 
iards may  really  do  what  they 
threaten,  and  that  aid  from  our  al- 
lies was  more  powerful  and  sutxess- 
ful.  The  Colonel  and  Justi(;es  of 
Surry  County  took  upon  'em  to  re- 
lease all  the  No.  Carolina  prisr>ner8 
taken  in  Ferguson's  defeat  on  giving 
bail  to  appear  at  Court;  but  I 
imagine  many,  if  not  all  of  *em, 
will  return  to  the  enemy;  they  put 
the  officers  on  parole;  they  have 
broke  it  and  gone  off,  probably  to 
the  enemy,  and  they  enlisted  the 
So.  Carolina  tones,  taken  in  that 
defeat,  (1 16,)  to  serve  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  6  months.  However, 
30  of  'em  ran  away  on  the  march 
from  the  Moravian  towns  to  this 
place;  the  rest  (76)  were  released 
from  their  enlistment  and  are  here 
in  goal — this  was  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  step  of  the  CoFs 
and  Magistrates.  A  Col.  Cleve- 
land hung  8  or  ten  of  the  most 
noted  horse  thieves  and  tones  (of 
N.  Carolina)  taken  in  Ferguson's 
defeat,  and  Lord  Comwallis  has 
complained  to  Small  wood  of  such 
cruelty,  though  he,  and  those  acting 
under  him,  have  hanged  many  of 
our  own  people.  It  is  said  (and  I 
believe  it)  that  of  the  prisoners 
whom  Brown  took  at  Augusta,  he 
gave  up  4  to  the  IndiaiM,  who 
killed  'em,  cut  off  their  heads 
and  kicked  their  bo<lies  about  the 
streets,  and  that  he  (Brown)  hung 
upwards  of  30  prisoners ;  his  lord- 
ship therefore  has  mistaken  the 
aide  on  which  the  cruelty  lies. 
Gates  has  carried  the  letter  with 
hi 09.  However,  I  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  it  and  of  the  answer  which 


will  be  sent  to  it  when  one  is  sent  ' 
I  am  endeavoring  to  procure  au- 
thentic information  respe«*ting  the 
hanging,  house  burning,  plunder- 
ing and  other  cruelties  and  acts  of 
barbarity  committed  by  the  British 
in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  shall 
resolve,  when  I  have  obtained  it, 
what  to  do  or  write,  and  to  whom, 
on  those  points.  I  do  not  chose  to 
take  up  the  matter  without  good 
authority.  From  a  letter  dated 
the  4  th  in  St.,  wrote  by  Leslie  to 
C  (omwallis)  and  found  upon  an 
emissary  cominsf  this  way  from 
Portsmouth  in  Virginia  (of  which 
I  presume  Gov.  Jefferson  has  sent  a 
copy  to  Congress)  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  that  the  plan 
of  those  generals  was  to  have  form- 
ed a  junction  of  the  troops  under 
their  respective  commands,  that 
they  hoped  to  do  so  in  this  State 
and  expected  to  have  been  power- 
fully aided  by  the  Tories  of  this 
country.  However,  Ferguson's  de- 
feat has  frustrated  that  plan,  and  I 
hope  it  will  never  take  effect ;  but 
I  think  it  probable  that  Lord  C. 
will  call  for  Leslie's  troops  or  some 
other  reinforcement  to  the  South- 
ward ;  if  so  we  shall  have  more 
trouble  than  we  otherwise  should. 
I  omitted  to  mention  that  there  are 
some  (a  few)  Regulars  still  at  Hills- 
borough who  can't  march  for  want 
of  shoes  and  clothes.  1-iord  Com- 
wallis has  proposed  to  exchange 
the  people  taken  on  King's  Moun- 
tain for  our  militia  in  his  hands, 
but  I  think  that  proposal  must  not 
be  adopted.  Gen.  Huger  tells  me 
he  wrote  you  an  account  of  Sump- 
ter's  successful  resistance  of  Major 
Wemys'  attack,  and  of  his  having 
taken  that  office ;  he  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  us,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  he  is  only  slightly  wound* 
ed  and  likely  to  recover.  I  wish 
he  may  not  give  Sumpter  the  slip, 
for  he  keeps  him  with  him.  I  have 
seen  in  a  Charles  Town  Gazette,  of 
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Oct.  14,  a  congratulatory  address 
to  Lord  Cornwallia  on  his  defeating 
Gates,  and  a  proclamation  of  his 
Lordship  for  sequestering  the  es- 
tates of  the  Rebels,  in  the  list  of 
whom  I  presume  we  shall  stand, 
but  as  I  suppose  Kivington  has 
printed  that  address  and  prodjtfpa- 
tion,  I  do  not  send  'em. 

I  shall  expect  with  impatience 
Major  Lee's  corps,  Gen'l  Green, 
and  letters  from  you,  all  which 
I  presume  are  on  the  way;  pray 
give  me  every  material  piece  of  in- 
telligence as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. I  shall  set  off  for  Charlotte 
in  3  or  4  days.  In  hopes  of  an 
interview  with  Gen'l  Sumpter  there, 
or  some  other  convenient  place, 
having  sent  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, 

I  am  with  great  esteem,  gent, 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

J.  RUTLEDGE. 

P.  S.  Salisbury,  Nov.  20, 1780.— 
The  person  by  whom  this  is  to  go 
not  having  set  out  as  he  purposed, 
I've  kept  it  open  to  add  any  thing 
which  might  occur  before  he  went 
Capt.  or  Major  Davie  (of  which 
gallant  oflScer  without  doubt  you 
have  heard)  is  just  come  up  from 
Small  wood's  camp,  which  is  still  as 
above  mentioned  Col.  Davie's  re- 
port of  the  strength  and  posts  of 
the  enemy  and  of  ours,  is  mu(!h 
the  same  as  above,  except  that 
Lord  C.  has  moved  lower  down  the 
country,  and  so  has  Sumpter;  the 
latter  is  below  his  lordship,  about 
S.  W.  of  him.  C.  is  at  Shirer's 
ferry,  or  the  E.  side  of  Broad  River, 
Sumpter  below  that  ferry  between 
Broad  and  Saluda;  his  present  ob- 
ject is  to  collect  a  force,  and  by 
going  so  low  down  the  country 
give  tliose  who  are  desinous  an 
opportunity  to  join  him.  Davie 
says  Tarlton  is  in  quest  of  Marion, 
and  doing  much  mischief  in  burn- 
ing houses  on  Santee. 

I  wish   Lee's  corps  were  come, 


but  fear  they  will  stop  in  Vir^nia. 
Davie  further  adds,  that  the  enemy 
mount  many  of  their  infantry,  in 
order  to  proceed  rapidly  with  their 
cavalry,  the  latter  of  which  consist 
of  250  good.  I  fear  the  Virginia 
18  months  men  will  not  come  on, 
(for  Gen'l  Mulenburgh,  who  was  on 
the  march  Southwardly  with  1500 
turned  back,)  unless  the  Enemy 
should  leave  Virginia,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  we  must  rely 
so  much  on  our  own  efforts.  I 
mean  on  those  of  the  Carolines. 
However,  I  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
vail on  Col.  Cleveland  and  the 
mountain  men  to  assist  us  for  a 
short  time  with  a  party  of  volun- 
teers, (they  will  not  stay  long)  and 
I  shall  undoubtedly  use  every  exer- 
tion to  prevail  with  our  own  people 
to  act  as  they  ougUt  to  do.  In- 
closed is  a  continuation  of  yoor 
appointment  which  I  transmit,  leat 
any  doubt  should  arise  hereafter, 
(at  the  end  of  12  montlis  from  the 
time  of  your  nomination,)  about 
your  continuing  in  the  Delegation. 
I  intended  to  have  sent  it  long  ago ; 
but  the  matter  slipt  my  memory. 
Excuse  haste,  for  I  have  not  time 
to  re-write  and  transcribe  this  let- 
ter, being  obliged  to  write  many  des- 
patches and  transact  several  ihat- 
ters  before  I  set  out  for  Charlotte. 

Nov.  25.— Tarlton  has  lately  burn- 
ed the  House  which  was  Gen^^l 
Richardson's,  turned  his  widow  and 
family  out  of  doors,  and  plunder 
ed  them  ;  burned  about  30  other 
houses  on  Santee,  and  is  gone  in 
pursuit  of  Sumpter. 
The   Delegates  of  S.  Carolina  in 

Congress. 

(On  the  Envelope.) 

If  Mr.  Baird  should  not  proceed, 
and  the  post  should  not  be  going 
from  Baltimore  or  Lancaster,  (im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  there,) 
to  Philadelphia,  he  will  be  pleased 
to  send  this  letter  by  express  (a 
trusty   person)   to   the  gentleman 
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for  whom  it  is  directed — ^the  ex- 
pense of  which  they  will  pay 


)ay. 
J.R. 


VI. — UBTTBR  TO  THB   DELEOATKS. 

Salisbury,  Nov.  26,  1780. 

Gent:  I  have  just  received  by 
the  person  whom  I  sent  to  Hills- 
borouirh,  your  favors  of  the   10th 
and  24th   ult,  and   observe   with 
pleasure  what  you  say  respecting  a 
letter  to  the  Kin?  of  France.    I 
hope  Congress   will   send  several 
copies  of  it— each  by  a  gentleman 
of  address,  sense  and  spirit,  master 
of  the  subject,  and  well  acquainted 
with   the  French    language,   who 
will,  without  offence  or  the  fear  of 
giving  it,  make  a  full  and  true  rep- 
resentation  of  our  affairs.    I  be- 
lieve nothing  else  is  necesoary  to 
obtain  from  France  immediate  and 
ample  supplies  of  money,  clothing, 
tents,  anns,  military  stores,  and  a 
sufficient  aid  of  (I'oops  and  ships. 
An  early  and  vigorous  campaign 
would  give  us  Independence,  that 
should  be  the  first  obje<;t  of  France 
and  America,  and  our  utmost  ef- 
forts used  to  obtain  it  as  soon  as 
possible.    The  Chevalier  and  Mar- 
quis are  warm  friends  of  America. 
They   will,  if  requested,  give  us 
their  influence  and  interest.    I  wish 
the  Marquis  would   be  personally 
an  advo(!ate  for  America  with  his 
prince.    An  application  from  Gen'l 
Washington  would  have  consider- 
able effect  in  France,  and  a  confi- 
dential officer  sent  by  him  to  con- 
iytn  measures  with  the  French  Min- 


ister of  War,  would  do  more  than 
can  be  expected  from  our  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Versailles,  with  the 
Count  de  Vergennes.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection,  ^when  we  consid*3r 
our  inexhaustible  resources  and 
powerful  alliance,)  that  there  should 
be  a  British  soldier  in  the  Conti- 
nent, and  intolerable,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  War  our  af- 
&irs  should  be  in  such  a  wretched 
condition  as  they  are.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  nothing  which  can  re- 
trieve them  will  be  omitted  by  you. 
Col.  Marion  had  a  successful 
skirmish  some  weeks  ago  with  a 
party  of  tories ;  the  inclosed  ex- 
tract of  his  letter  to  me  will  give 
you  the  particulars.  It  is  said  here  * 
that  Tarlton  attacked  Sumpter  last 
Monday  and  was  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  upwards  of  100  killed 
and  wounded,  that  Tarlton  was 
mortally  wounded,  (but  was  car- 
ried off;)  that  only  one  man  was 
killed  on  our  side,  and  that  Sump- 
ter was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
arm,  (the  ball  was  cut  out,)  and 
retreated  pretty  high  up  tlie  coun- 
try, apprehending  that  the  enemy 
were  about  to  attack  him  in  great 
force.  I  give  you  this  news  as  we 
have  it ;  there  is  no  official  account 
come  of  it,  but  it  is  told  with  great 
appearance  of  credibility.  However, 
we  must  not  publish  till  we  are  sure 
of  it.  I  repeat  my  request  that 
you  will  transmit  to  me  with  the 
greatest  despatch  every  material 
occurrence,  and  am  with  great  re- 
gard, Gent, 

Vr.  most  obd't  Serv't, 

J.  RUTLBDQE. 

p.  8.  I  shall  set  off  as  soon  as  I 
close  this  packet,  for  Charlotte. 


vou  I. 
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▲  F£W  THOUOHTS  ON  SOUTHBRK  CIYILIZATION. 


NO.  III. 


That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
collective  intellect  whose  peculiari- 
ties may  be  noted  and  delineated 
in  nearly  every  people  we  have 
hitherto  taken  for  granted,  and  in- 
deed we  need  cite  no  further  proof 
of  it  than  the  usage  of  common 
parlance.  We  habitually  speak  of 
the  genius  of  this  or  that  people, 
meaning  by  this  their  peculiar  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  their  general  in- 
tellectual tone,  their  aptness  for 
certain  pursuits,  as  well  as  their  in- 
capacity for  others,  their  proneness 
for  certain  modes  of  thought  in 
philosophy,  their  natural  predispo- 
sition to  excellence  in  certain  styles 
of  art,  no  less  than  their  political 
idiosyncracies.  The  existence  of 
such  characteristic's  witnesses  the 
existence  of  collective  intellect ;  for 
we  know  that  there  are  only  a  few 
of  them,  the  fostering  of  which  is 
the  special  interest  and  business  of 
particular  individuals  of  such  a  na- 
tion, that  most  of  them  exist  inde- 
pendently of  any  human  care,  and 
are  the  spontaneous  growth  (k  pe- 
culiar intellectual  predisposition 
implanted  by  the  Creator,  being 
generally  an  unconscious  possession, 
revealing  itself  only  to  a  careful 
and  philosophic  contemplation.  In- 
deed the  necessity  of  something 
like  this  collective  intellect  to  €U80' 
datum  itself  even,  can  be  no  better 
expressed  than  in  the  following 
words  of  Guizot :  "  A  common  con- 
viction, that  is  to  say  one  and  the 
same  idea,  recognized  and  received 
as  true,  is  the  fundamental  basis^ 
the  hidden  bond  of  human  society. 
We  may  confine  ourselves  to  asso- 


ciations the  most  limited  tmd  sim- 
ple, or  rise  to  the  most  conapHcated, 
the  most  extensive ;  we  may  ex- 
amine what  passes  between  two  or 
three  barbarians  united  for  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  or  in  the  midst  of 
an  assembly  called  to  treat  of  the 
affairs  of  a  great  people;  every 
where  and  in  all  cases  the  hci  of 
association  consists  essentially  in 
the  adherence  of  the  individnaUto 
the  san^e  thought;  whilat  if  they 
do  not  comprehend  and  understand 
each  other,  they  are  but  isolated 
beings,  placed  side  by  side,  but 
which  do  not  impress  one  another, 
nor  hold  together.  A  commoa 
sentiment,  a  common  belief^  what- 
soever be  its  nature  or  its  object, 
is  the  first  condition  of  the  social 
state ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  bosom 
of  the  truth,  or  of  that  which  they 
take  to  be  the  triith,  that  men  unite 
and  society  is  bom.  And  in  this 
sense,  a  modem  philosopher*  has 
with  reason  said,  that  there  is  no 
society,  but  among  intellects ;  that 
society  exists  only  in  those  particu- 
lars, within  those  limits,  wherein  is 
accomplished  the  union  of  intel- 
lects ;  that  where  intellects  have 
nothing  in  common,  society  is  cot; 
in  other  words,  that  intellectual  so- 
ciety is  the  only  society,  the  neces- 
sary element  and  the  foundation,  so 
to  speak,  of  all  external  and  visible 
associations.! 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  each  such 
intellectual  society  most  be  a  unit^ 
at  least  within  its  own  limits.  The 
fundamental  ideas  around  which, 
as  a  nucleos,  it  is  formed,  may  not 
be  the  same  as  the  ideas  which 


*M.  I'AbU  de  Lamennaia. 

tHistoire  de  la  Ciirilisstlmi  en  France,    Tom.  1  ere.,  p.  307-8k 
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have  served  as  the  nucleus  of  an- 
other association,  but  they  must  be 
one  and  the  same  for  at  least  the 
dominant  majority  of  individuals 
in  a  single  community  in  order 
that  an  association  capable  of  de- 
velopinpf  a  civilization,  may  grow 
opt  of  it  This  "intellectual  so- 
ciety," which  Lamennais  so  truly 
asserts  to  be  **  the  only  society,"  is, 
with  a  shade  of  alteration  in  the 
idea  the  collective  intellect,  we  have 
so  often  mentioned.  Only  look  at 
it  less  in  reference  to  the  personal 
relations  of  the  individuals,  and 
more  in  view  of  the  aggregate  and 
sum  of  the  ideas  themselves  upon 
which  the  individuals  write  and 
form  a  whole,  and  its  conception  is 
easy.  The  existence  of  these  com- 
mon ideas,  nay,  even  of  common 
modes  and  tendencies  of  thought, 
are  themselves  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  collective  intel- 
lect. Now  of  this  we  claim  that 
it  is  the  essential  condition  and 
subject  of  civilization,  and  that 
without  it  no  civilization  can  exist, 
that  is,  that  where  a  nation  con- 
sists of  such  diverge  elements  in 
such  equal  strength  that  no  one 
can  acquire  the  absolute  superiority 
and  at  the  same  time  so  oppressed 
and  incongruous  that  amalgama- 
tion is  impossible,  and  each  so 
small  as  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
structing for  itself  a  separate  poli- 
tical existence,  the  result  of  such  a 
forced  mixture  of  discordant  and 
jarring  atoms  can  never  result  in 
civilization.  The  first,  and  what 
we  might  call  the  embryonic  form 
of  a  civilization  is  the  collective  in- 
tellectual unity  of  its  people,  nor 
only  BO,  but  this  unity  must  con- 
tinue while  the  civilization  lasts, 
and  whenever  it  is  destroyed,  civil- 
ization must  fall  with  it.  And 
though  as  civilization  grows  upon 
this  fundamental  intellectual  unity, 
it  specializes  itself  into  many  and 
seemingly  opposite  forms,  yet  the 


contrariety  of  these  is  one  not  in- 
consistent with  an  underlying  unity, 
but  they,  like  the  limbs  of  the 
body,  seemingly  diverse,  are  built 
u^on  a  common  plan,  developed 
from  a  common  germ,  and  though 
varying,  nay,  even  in  some  sense 
opposite  in  function,  yet  their  very 
oppositions  become  necessary  de- 
tails  of  a  perfect  symmetry,  and . 
conspire  together  to  accomplish  the 
same  common  ends.  So  then  this 
unity  is  never  lost,  but  becomes 
specialized  into  a  whole  with  parts. 
But  of  this  specialization  more 
hereafter — for  tne  interpretation 
Guizot  giv^  of  this  unity  is  found- 
ed more  on  theory  than  on  prac- 
tical observation,  and  though  given 
in  reference  to  "  /a  soci^t^  spiritu- 
elle^  to  which  an  ideal  theoretical 
standard  is  in  many  respects  more 
applicable,  it  must  yet  be  guarded 
against  in  our  consideration  of  that 
intellectual  unity  which  is  the  ba- 
sis of  civilization.  He  says  that 
this  unity  is  founded  in  the  unity  of 
Truth, — **  Truth  is  one  be  argueg, 
therefore  if  the  intellect  of  a  peo- 
ple be  fixed  upon  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  it  must  grow  into  oneness 
from  that  contemplation.  But  truly 
the  intellect  of  a  people  may  be 
one,  without  having  truth  particu- 
larly for  its  object — nay  even  this 
oneness  may  exist,  where  the  gross- 
est errors,  the  most  debasing  super- 
stitions, and  a  tenacious  adherence 
to  false  views  of  morality  are  among 
the  common  features  of  the  collec- 
tive mind.  We  have  only  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  the  collective  in- 
tellect of  the  Ishmaelites  first  over- 
ran a  third  of  the  world,  with  de- 
struction in  one  hand,  a  religious 
imposture  in  the  other,  before  it 
settled  down  to  exhume  an  an- 
cient science,  and  develope  an  in- 
tellectual activity  of  its  own,  whose 
effects  are  still  relt  by  the  intellect 
of  modem  Europe,  and  whose  exis- 
tence is  borne  witness  to  by  some 
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of  the  commonest  words  in  the 
mouths  of  our  schooUbojs. 

The  unity  we  speak  of,  therefore, 
is  not  that  which  might  be  con- 
ceived  to  spring  from  an  infallible 
perception  of  the  same  truth  by  all 
the  minds  of  a  community — it  is 
rather  a  unity  of  intellectual  or- 
ganization, such  that  all  the  minds 
sharing  it,  if  placed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  will  naturally  incline 
in  the  same  directions,  will  exhibit 
the  same  tendencies,  and  in  the 
general  arrive  at  the  same  ideas,  as 
conclusions  upon  which  collective 
action  must  be  taken,  or  perhaps 
still  more  generally  as  great  actu- 
ating motives  which  impel  the  mase 
of  the  people  unconsciously  in  the 
same  directions,  the  greater  part 
knowing  not  and  asking  not  why. 

Now,  the  existence  of  a  unity  of 
intellectual  organization  like  that 
described,  demands  as  its  necessary 
condition,  a  unity  of  Race.  We 
fully  agree  with  Count  de  Gobin- 
eau  that  there  is  an  intellectual  and 
moral  diversity  of  the  races,  conso- 
nant with  those  physical  diversities 
which  are  so  easily  demonstrated, 
and  which  have  been  of  late  so 
minutely  studied  and  described  by 
nsturalists.  Unfortunately  of  these 
intellectual  differences  it  has'  not 
been  possible  to  acquire  so  thorough 
a  knowledge;  and  since  in  each 
case  tlie  study  demands  a  profound 
analysis,  the  widest  literary  re- 
search, and  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  people,  its  subjet^t,  it  is  ob- 
vious the  first  necessary  require- 
ments for  such  a  study  are  such  as 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  men 
to  possess.  And,  indeed,  except  in 
reganl  of  the  Indo-Germanic  na- 
tions, the  West  Africans,  the  Amer- 
can  Aborigines  and  the  Chinese, 
we  can  Si^arcely  be  said .  to  have 
the  necessary  materials.  With  re- 
gard to  the  principal  nations  of 
modern  Christendom,  their  essential 
peculiarities  are    well    recognized 


even  by  themselves  and  ev«rj  i 
paper  writer  now  talks  of  the  ide- 
ality of  the  German  intellect,  the 
practicability  and  power-loving  ao- 
tivity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
more  nearly  equal  balance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  French  intt«]lect, 
united  there  with  a  refined  and 
vastly  developed  sensuousnesa.  Yet 
certain  it  is  that  distinct  and  easilj 
recognizable  as  the  peculiarities  oi 
these  nations  are,  their  differencses 
are  quite  small  when  compared 
with  those  which  are  brought  out 
by  contrasting  them  with  other 
races  as  the  Chinese  or  even  with 
the  ancient  civilization  of  Greece ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Germanic  nations 
constitute  a  single  civilization,  as  is 
abundantly  exhibited  in  political 
matters  by  their  international  laws, 
whilst  every  science  in  Europe  and 
America  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
their  poetry  all  partakes  of  a  cer- 
tain feeling  for  and  fellowship  with 
nature,  unknown  to  their  masten 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roniaoft. 
At  the  same  time  we  by  do  means 
deny  the  reality  of  their  natural 
distinctions,  and  we  believe  these 
due  not  to  circumstances,  but  to  the 
organization  itself  of  their  mind& 
Hence  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  present  state  of  our  own  mo- 
dern civilization,  we  deduce  two 
facts — the  particular  national  intel- 
lectual unity  of  each  of  the  peo- 
ples composing  it,  and  the  general 
intellectual  unity  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom — a  collective  intellect 
of  each  nation,  and  a  collective  in- 
tellect of  the  whole  community  of 
nations.  Now,  if  there  be  one 
thing  we  learn  from  nature,  with  so 
much  clearness  that  all  men  ac- 
knowledge its  truth,  it  is  that  the 
Heavenly  Father  works  in  us  and 
in  the  world  about  us  and  through 
us  upon  that  world,  according  to 
definite  laws.  Turn  where  we  will, 
examine  what  we  please,  either  in 
the  material  or  the  spiritual  ^"ea- 
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lures  of  His  Will,  the  same  state 
of  things  reveals  itself  to  our  in- 
Testigation.  Ail  things  constitute 
a  system,  divided  and  branching 
into  many  parts  and  details  it  is 
true,  but  all  harmonizing  and  unit- 
ing, in  one  general  plan  and  idea, 
like  the  grand  passages  and  seem- 
ingly fitful  changes  of  a  majestic 
strain  of  music,  some  of  them  far 
off  from  us,  like  creatures  of  other 
nvorlds,  some  near  and  distinct  as 
familiar  things,  some  beautiful  and 
soft  and  tender,  some  grand  or  sol- 
emn or  awful,  now  gliding  on  in  an 
unbroken  link  of  harmony  as  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  aad  now 
troubleil  by  a  discord,  whose  pre- 
sence is  as  designed,  and  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  as  nicely  foreseen 
and  adjusted  as  those  of  our  own 
jarring  fellowships  with  Evil,  and 
Pain,  and  Death. 

The  details  of  this  harmony,  this 
consistency,  the  ideas  according  to 
which  its  various  special  ends  are 
designed  and  attained,  the  modes 
in  which  its  various  parts  work  to- 
gether we  call  laws,  A  law,  there- 
fore, as  distinguished  from  a  divine 
precept  or  commandment,  is  the 
manner  in  which  God  works  in  His 
creation.  In  each  special  case, 
this  modus  operandi,  the  law,  will 
be  found  consistent  with  itself,  in 
harmony  with  correlated  laws,  and 
with  the  whole  system,  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  thing  in  which 
it  is  manifested,  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  neighboring  things 
and  essential  to  the  symmetry  and 
unity  and  accurate  balance  of  the 
Whole  System.  We  can  neither 
add  an  iota  nor  take  away  a  tittle. 
Whatever  is  there  must  he — and 
whatever  must  be  is  there.  And 
80  we  come  to  know,  that  there  is 
no  systematic  o<j<jurrence  of  the 
same  or  similar  phenomena  under 
the  same  given  conditions,  that 
does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
law,  whose  importance  and  useful- 


ness we  indeed  may  not  perceive, 
but  whose  very  existence  is  the  full 
proof,  and  incontestable  witness  of 
its  own  importance.  We  think 
such  a  recurrence  of  phenomena  is 
visible  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
betraying  a  principle  uj»on  which 
the  development  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  nations  proceeds.  Not 
that  in  this  case  of  intellectual  de- 
velopement  it  has  its  only  exempli- 
fication, for  it  is  in  our  belief  a 
universal  principle,  but  here  its 
working  may  be  as  distinctly  dis- 
cerned as  elsewhere,  and  perhaps 
no  where  else  can  we  find  it  evinced 
in  forms  more  familiar  to  the  vast 
majority  of  civilized  men. 

Wo  have  already  argued  that 
the  cx>llective  intellectual  unity  is 
the  first  stage  of  civilization,  and 
that  considered  as  a  whole  its  deve- 
lopment proceeds  by  a  specializa- 
tion of  it  into  parts.  This  net-es- 
sarily  contains  as  an  implied  asser- 
tion that  the  intellectual  unit  is  at 
first  comparatively  homogeneous, 
that  its  pursuits  are  few  and  nearly 
the  same  for  all  the  individual 
minds  which  compose  it.  And 
that  such  is  the  case,  a  parallel  be- 
tween any  barbarous  (i.  e.  unde- 
veloped) society  and  a  civilized  one, 
will  readily  demonstrate.  Take  for 
instance  the  ancient  German  tribes, 
which,  for  barbarians,  were  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  homogene- 
ousness,  and  setting  on  one  side 
their  soldiers,  priests,  and  scalds, 
any  two  of  them  united  in  the  same 
individual,  and  even  existing  in 
company  with  skill  in  handicraft, 
the  soldier  being  generally  his  own 
armourer  for  example,  and  contrast 
with  these  the  civilized  Germanic 
nations  of  the  present  day,  with 
their  innumerable  special  ramifica- 
tions of  pursuit — ^in  other  words 
their  division  of  labor.  Every  man 
is  no  longer  a  soldier,  the  soldier  is 
no  longer  his  own  armourer,  nay, 
the  armourer  himself  can  only  con- 
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struct  a  single  kind  of  wea{K>Ti,  and 
most  frequently  only  a  single  part 
of  that  single  weapon.  But  though 
the  sphere  of  his  labor  be  more 
contracted  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  it  is  conceived  and  carried 
out  accordin^r  to  the  teachings  of 
a  science  unknown  to  the  ruder  arts 
of  bis  ancestors,  and  demanding  so 
much  care  and  attention  to  details, 
as  necessarily  to  employ  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  mental  energy. 

Nor  will  a  consideration  of  the 
purely  intellectual  pursuits  afford 
less  striking  evidence  of  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  a  comparative 
homogeneousness  to  the  condition 
of  variety  in  unity.  The  charac- 
ters of  poet,  historian,  and  priest, 
united  so  commonly  in  barbarous 
and  semi- barbarous  society  are  in 
these  days  very  distinct,  and  though 
the  attainments  of  excellence  in 
several  branches  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity by  a  single  individual  is  look- 
ed upon  with  admiration  by  the 
most  civilized  men,  yet  it  is  so  be- 
cause it  is  an  exception — a  proof 
of  more  than  ordinary  genius,  ca- 
pable of  resisting  somewhat  that 
natural  course  oi  things,  to  other 
men  irresistible,  and  of  conquering 
for  itself  a  position  of  command 
within  a  wider  range.  But  every 
day,  as  society  grows  older,  and 
intellectual  activity  more  developed, 
this  tendency  to  socialization  in- 
creases in  strength— the  sum  of 
what  must  be  known  or  accom- 
plished in  any  one  department  of 
human  activity  is  so  vast,  as  to  re- 
quire the  devotion  of  the  whole 
h feti mes  of  the  ablest  men.  Lastly, 
these  departments,  which  are  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  great 
collective  intellectual  labor  in  one 
generation,  become  themselves  sub- 
divided in  that  which  follows ;  and 
it  would  not  be  venturing  too  much 
to  predict,  that  specialization  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  proceed 
so  far  that  a  Bacon  would  not  be 


able  to  write  more  than  a  critique 
of  Political  Histoiy,  a  Goethe  and 
Schiller  would  be  confined  to  the 
Lyre,  and  a  Humboldt  could  do  no 
more  than  present  a  general  view 
of  the  condition   of  some   single 
Physical   Science.    Of  course  this 
progressive  specialization  is  the  in- 
contestable proof  that  there  exists 
a   powerful    collective    energy  at 
work,  and  that  this  energy  is  not 
the  motive  force  of  a  single  intel- 
lect, but  the  gravitation  of  a  coK 
lective   borly  of  millions   towards 
some  distant  and  as  yet  nndiscemed 
point  of  spiritual  space.     No  lesB 
does  it  show  that  this  body  is  not 
a  mere  hap-hazard   collection  of 
discordant    intellectual    elements^ 
but  a  vast  intellectual  iHiity,  mani- 
fold and  varied  in  its  parts^  but  all 
the  rather  for  that  reason,  a  more 
or  less  perfect  and  comprehensive 
unity  in  the  midst  of  its  diversity. 
Take   for  illustration   any  one  of 
the  manufactures  of  modem  tiroes 
with  its  hundreds  of  work  men,  each 
elaborating  a  single  product  or  con- 
ducting a  single  pro<*ess,  which  of 
itself  perhaps  is  wholly  unavaila- 
ble  either  for  profit  or   pleasure. 
Would  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
ist f     Is  it  in  the  nature  of  man, 
not  only  to  continue,  but  even  to 
tolerate  such  labor,  did  not  fruitful 
purpose,  ultimately  to  be  realized, 
demand  it  ?     And  yet  such  a  par- 
pose  is  not  immediately  the  object 
of  any  one  particular  workman,  but 
of  the  collective  unanimity  which 
for  that  end  pervades  the  whole 
body    of   workmen.      It     is    the 
"  common  idea"  spoken  of  by  Gui- 
zot  which  animates  them.     But  it 
will  be  said,  that  here  there  is  not 
necessarily    such    au    unanimity; 
that  men  are  constrained   by  the 
necessity   of   earning  their   bread 
much  more  than  by  any  other  con- 
sideration ;  and    that  a    workman 
may    elaborate    the    product    for 
which  he  is  fitted,  without   know- 
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ing  or  caring  wbat  further  use  ia  to 
be  made  of  it,  provided  only  his 
end  itt  attained.  And  this  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  another  feature 
in  the  iatellectual  unity,  which  is 
one  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind 
-—we  mean  its  independence  of  the 
volition  of  individuate.  The  very 
£act  that  in  such  an  establish- 
ment, workmen  may  be  found  who 
are  there  only  from  aeoessity,  de- 
monstrates the  irresistible  ibrce  of 
(he  collective  intellect  The  unan- 
imity exists  still,  whetlier  enforced 
or  voluntary — the  collective  intel- 
lect, with  or  without  the  consent  of 
any  one  individual,  moves  to  have 
its  labor  peribrmed  according  to  its 
own  peculiar  system,  lays  hold  of 
all  the  resources  and  commands  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  un- 
willing laborer  ikids  himself  com- 
pelled to  obey  its  commands  and 
accept  its  conditions,  nay  even,  to 
become  part  of  an  intellectual 
agency,  created  by  no  human  de- 
fiign,  and  independently  of  ihe 
consent  of  all  men. 

Among  these  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, collaborators  in  the  most 
complicated  and  vast  civilization 
ihe  world  has  ever  seen,  we  have  a 
more  magnificent  illustration  of  the 
cesistless  power  of  this  stupendous 
agency.  A  collective  intellect  of 
Christendom  has  been  for  centu- 
ries forming  and  developing  itself 
among  these  nations.  Very  appre- 
ciably distinct  as  each  of  their  na- 
tional civilizations  is  from  the  other, 
yet  they  all  have  points  in  com- 
mon, and  on  these  is  founded  the 
possibility  of  such  a  collective  in- 
tellect, into  which  eac^h  of  these 
more  circumscribed  national  civili. 
zations  enters  as  a  component  indi- 
vidual element  All  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  as  they  at  present  ex- 
ist, belong  to  this  collective  intel- 
lect— their  modes  of  research,  the 
formulae  in  which  their  results  are 
expressed,  are  one,  or  nearly  so,  for 


the  whole  community  of  nations— 
and  though  there  are  still  national 
distinctions  in  the  modes  of  em- 
ploying these^  the  intrinsic  unity  of 
the  whole  still  subsists.  Nay,  the 
most  powerful  of  these  nations 
could  not  capriciously  depart  from^ 
nor  make  innovation  upon  what^ 
might  be  called  the  established 
usages  of  science;  the  collecrtive 
intellect  of  Christendom  to  which 
that  Science  belongs,  would  irresis- 
tably  compel  it  to  conformity.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  with 
regard  to  the  other  and  lighter 
pursuits  of  pure  intellect;  but  in 
the  sphere  of  pdlitics,  we  have  its 
chief  exemplification.  Our  intern- 
national  laws,  whose  only  validity 
stands  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
express  the  common  sense  of  this 
collective  intellect  of  Christendom, 
are  yet  held  sacred,  and  to  break 
one  of  them  is  a  national  crime 
punishable  by  other  nations..  Nor 
(so  powerful  is  the  agent  that  en- 
acts these  laws)  can  any  nation 
disallow  them,  by  saying,  we  did 
not  enact  these  lawe  nor  consent  to 
thtir  being  enacted, — they  do  not 
suit  our  epecial  plans  and  purposes, 
and  therefore  we  will  none  of  thera« 
A  Christianized  nation  of  the  white 
race  would  be  immediately  out- 
lawed by  such  a  declaration,  and 
on  the  first  pretext,  the  collective 
intellect  would  enforce  obedience 
to  its  requirements  with  the  sword, 
if  necessary.  But  in  these  matters 
the  position  of  this  agent  is  not 
even  so  passive  as  simply  to  pun- 
ish those  people  that  disobey  its 
enactments.  It  does  more.  It 
draws  into  its  mighty  vortex  every 
Christian  nation ;  it  allows  no  one 
to  stand  aloof;  it  compels  all  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  every 
slight  perturbation  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  various  actions 
which  compose  it  The  history  of 
our  own  country  furnishes  a  case 
in  point    The  policy  of  our  first 
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administrations  was  to  have  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  to  do  with  European 
affairs;  but  in  spite  of  crurselves  we 
have  been  gradually  forced  into  the 
counsels  of  this  world^s  intellect, 
until  at  the  present  day  we  are  as 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  every 
question  of  general  importance  as 
England,  France  or  Germany.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  collective 
intellectual  unity,  whether  it  be 
that  of  some  obscure  association,  or 
of  a  great  nation,  or  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, is  not  only  active ;  it  is 
more,  it  is  aggressive.  It  absorbs 
every  Christian  Caucasian  people, 
and  compels  peoples  of  other  races 
to  conform  in  a  lower  sphere  to  its 
dictates,  and  revolve  about  its  on- 
ward progress  as  satellites — and 
even  what  cannot  be  contemplated 
but  with  melancholy  feeling,  even 
entire  rac^s  of  men  are  disappear- 
ing rapidly  at  tlie  contact  of  this 
spiritual  agency,  with  which  they 
cannot  combine,  to  which  they 
cannot  submit,  and  which,  most  of 
all,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  resist. 
To  return  now  from  this  digres- 
sion. We  have  seen  that  the  very 
condition  of  minute  subdivision 
which  is  exhibited  by  intellectual 
pursuits,  is  ]ftroof  of  the  existence 
of  the  collective  intellectual  unity. 
It  is  moreover  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  the  associate  intellect — and 
paradoxical  as  the  expression  may 
seem — the  intrinsic  unity  of  a  peo- 
ple's intellect  is  even  more  perfect, 
more  indivisible  and  individual, 
when  it  has  attained  this  hetero- 
geneous »tpect,  than  when  under  a 
more  homogeneous  form,  its  pro- 
gress is  but  beginning  to  develop 
Itself.  And  to  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing we  may  take  the  analog^y  of 
the  embryonic  development  of  ani- 
mals, before  introduced.  We  be- 
gin with  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
embryo,  wherein  it  is  a  little  more 
than  a  revolving  sphere,  compos- 
ed almost  entirely  of  innumerable 


other  little  spheres  or  cells;,  in  bet 
almost  absolutely  homogeneous. — 
Next  the  developmental  force  ex- 
hibits itself,  by  introducing  a  dif- 
ferentiation between  several  por- 
tions of  this  homogeneous  raasBL 
The  little  organic  spheres  of  one 
portion  begin  to  assume  a  difierent 
form  and  new  connections  with 
each  other — in  £ftct, instead  of  being 
merely  a  collection  of  jaxta-poaed 
organic  molecules,  thej  now  be- 
come united  into  a  membrane  or 
layer.  Meanwhile  the  remainii^ 
por.iois  have  either  retained  their 
origin  il  condition,  or  they  have 
somewhere  perhaps  been  removed 
entirely  by  absorption,  and  so  cavi- 
ties and  channels  left  in  which  now 
a  fluid  begins  to  circulate.  From 
this  time  the  layer  or  rudiment  of 
the  animaPs  body  above  referred  tu 
grows  rapidly;  it  has  it<^lf  under- 
gone differentiation,  perhaps  as  in 
some  cases  it  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  distinct  layers — and  the 
several  portions  of  each  of  these 
have  no  longer  tlie  same  uniformity 
of  structure,  but  in  one  portion  we 
observe  the  incipient  formation  of 
bone,  in  another  of  muscle,  in  an- 
other of  a  brain  and  nerve^  in 
still  another  of  a  digestive  system, 
and  the  palpitating  point  in  a 
neighboring  region  indicates  that 
there  the  original  homogeneous 
matter  has  been  modified  into  the 
form  of  a  heart.  In  those  animals 
which  have  neither  brain  nor  bone, 
of  course  their  earlier  stages  are 
not  quite  so  complicated,  but  in  all 
the  same  principle  of  differentiation 
of  a  homonogeneous  mass  into  di- 
verse parts,  guides  the  whole  de- 
velopment; limbs  or  appendages 
are  next  thrust  out  from  the  grow- 
ing embryo — ^next  in  these  them- 
selves begins  the  work  of  differ- 
entiation, and  their  parts  remun 
no  longer  similar,  and  so  the  de- 
velopment goea  on  until  out  of 
that  original  mass  of  homogeneous 
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spherules,  a  perfect  animal,  capable 
of  swimming,  walking  or  flying, 
seeking  its  own  food,  fighting  its 
own  battles,  and  maintaining  a  sa- 
premacy  in  its  own  allotted  sphere, 
is  fully  formed,  a  perfect  individual. 
But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  fact, 
that  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
history  when  homogeneousness  is 
still  the  characteristic  of  the  whole 
organism,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
constant  tendency  to  th*^  separation 
of  the  mass  into  two  or  more  simi- 
lar masses,  and  that  this  tendency 
continues  for  some  time,  and  is 
even  permanent  among  the  lower 
animals  whose  structure  during 
life  is  comparatively  homogeneous. 
That  as  heterogeniety  proceeds  in 
the  natural  course  of  development, 
this  tendency  to  fission  is  gradually 
lost — the  organism  becomes  more 
truly  individual  in  proportion,  as 
specialization  has  introduced  a 
greater  variety  and  complexity  into 
its  parts.  Thus  in  the  embryology 
of  animals  which  might  furnish  a 
guiding  analogy  for  the  study  of 
the  histories  of  all  progressive  de- 
yelopments,  we  find  first  a  condi- 
tion of  synthetic  homogeneousness, 
a  homogeneousness  which  contains 
the  possibilities  of  all  the  changes 
which  are  to  follow^ — next  this  83'n- 
thetic  homogeneousness  is  gradual- 
ly metamorphosed  by  specializa- 
tion of  its  parts  into  a  perfect 
complex  inilividual.  Now,  individ- 
uality, which  here  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  unity,  is  more  or  less  per- 
fect, as  the  parts  of  which  the 
whole  is  composed  are  more  or 
less  inter-dependent  This  is  the 
broad  distinction  between  a  ma- 
terial or  'merely  abstract  unity  and 
the  unity  of  animal  organization, 
as  well  as  of  animal  association. 
In  the  earlier  homogeneous  stage, 
unity  or  individuality  holds  only  a 
precarious  existence— for  though  we 
have  truly  characterized  it  as  syn- 
thetic, that  is,  uniting  in  itself  the 


possibilities  of  all  the  subsequent 
chHUges,  yet  its  very  homogeneous- 
ness  prevents  that  localization  of 
these  possibilities  and  tendencies, 
which,  by  distributing  them  one  to 
one  part,  another  to  another,  would 
produce  a  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween the  parts.  Hence  all  of 
these  latter  have  a  certain  indepen- 
dence of  each  other,  and  more 
than  this,  we  find  from  the  possi- 
bility of  the  fission  of  one  such 
embryo  into  several,  that  the  ca- 
pacity for  developing  all  the  subse- 
quent metamorphoses  of  the  ani- 
mal exists  almost  in  equal  degree 
and  variety  and  completeness  in 
all  the  parts  of  the  embryo.  It 
is  not  until  development  has  pro- 
gressed that  the  different  functions 
of  life  and  movement  and  relation 
are  distributed  among  the  parts, 
which  so  being  unable  to  exist  one 
without  the  other,  become  mutually 
inter-dependent,  mere<  adjuncts  of 
a  central  and  perfected  unity  or 
individuality.  Therefore,  individu- 
ality as  distinguished  from  idiosyn- 
crasy, in  animal  life  consists  in 
the  mutual  interdependence  of 
the  parts  of  which  a  whole  is  com- 
posed. Now,  as  this  inter-depen- 
dence of  parts  increases  1n  influ- 
ence, homogeneousness  disappears, 
the  parts  become  more  and  more 
unlike  each  other,  more  restricted 
in  their  functions,  and  more  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  each  other — and 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  homogeneity,  and  the  in- 
creasing diversity  of  the  parts,  we 
see  the  gradual  perfecting  of  indi- 
viduality or  animal  unity.  Doubt- 
less this  unity  exists  in  the  organ- 
ism at  all  periods  of  its  growth, 
but  to  the  lowest  and  earliest  it 
approaches  to  such  a  unity  as  we 
find  in  the  aggravation  of  entirely 
similar  things, — ^it  is  like  the  unicy 
of  a  crystal  which  may  be  broken 
up  into  any  number  of  similar  .crys- 
tals, of  any  degree  of  minuteness, 
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but  where  the  particular  parts  have 
BO  essential  inter-dependence  upon 
each  other. 

Here  then  in  the  complete  paraU 
lei  for  the  developnaent  of  the  col- 
lective intellect.  It  must  always 
constitute  a  collective  unit — ^but  its 
first  stage  is  one  of  comparatively 
homogeneous  unity,  a  unity  com- 
parable in  many  respects  to  the 
unity  of  inorganic  bodies ;  its  de- 
velopment proceeds  by  the  differen- 
tiation of  its  elementary  parts,  and 
itfs  latter  stages  are  those  of  a 
specialized  unity,  wherein  the  parts 
as  they  diverge  from  each  other  in 
form  contract  a  closer  and  closer 
inter-dependence  upon  each  other 
in  function,  and  become  severally 
more  and  more  essential  to  the 
well-being  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  whole.  This  higher  condi- 
tion is  the  analogue  of  the  organic 
unity  or  true  individuality,  which 
is  seen  in  its  elevated  foims  only 
among  the  most  elevated  and  intel- 
ligent creatures.  In  the  first  stages 
the  component  elements,  which  are 
individual  intellects,  are  more  near- 
ly similar  inter  se.  There  is  less 
diversity  of  employment,  the  politi- 
cal machinery  is  of  the  simplest 
and  most  homogeneous  form,  near- 
ly every  man  of  the  community 
£aving  a  voice  in  public  matters, 
even  property  is  usually  held  in 
common— -there  are  no  such  distinc- 
tions as  those  between  the  educated 
and  uneducated,  the  refined  and 
vulgar,  the  elevated  and  debased 
classes  of  society ;  and  even  where 
slavery  exists,  the  difference  intel- 
lectually between  master  and  slave 
is,  unless  founded  in  difference  of 
race,  nothing.    Indeed  the  differen- 


ces which  do  exist  between  men  in 
such  states  of  society  are  inostlj 
produced  by  external  accidents,  or 
brute  force,  and  where  a  truly  in- 
tellectual difference  between  some 
one  individual  and  his  fellows  does 
exist,  it  is  one  of  those  exceptions 
which  lives  and  dies  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  holds  no  proper  position 
in  the  history  of  the  collective  in- 
tellects    But  the  collective  intellect 
even  in  this  stage  of  homogeneous- 
ness  has  in  itself  the  conditions  of 
development,  so  that  unless  exter- 
nal counteracting  forces  are  present, 
it  not  only  -can,  but  must  of  neces- 
sity, progress  by  specialization   to 
that  form  of  the  higher  unity  which 
it  is  fitted  to  attain  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  race  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  its  own  national  pecali- 
arities.     The  manner  in  which  ope^ 
rates  this  specialization,  or  restric- 
tion  and   devotion  of  each  single 
element  to  the  performance  of  a 
single  function,  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated.*    A  and  B  can  each  per- 
form a  certain  work  in  handicraft 
fine  art,  or  science  with  a  certain 
degree  of  skill.    This  work  neces 
sarily  includes  the  performance  of 
two  distinct  processes.    After  work- 
ing separately  for  some  time,  each 
performing  both  processes,  and  go- 
ing through  the  whole  routine  of 
the  labor,  they  find  that  by  uniting 
they  can  divide  the  two  processes, 
each  assuming  that  portion   only 
in  which  he  is  most  skillful.    The 
result  of  the  work  performed   by 
the  two  in  concert,  thus  exhibits  a 
manifest  superiority  over  the  results 
produced  by  each  working  alone. 
But  the  improvement  does  not  stop 
here — ^for  each  now  havifaor  but  a 


NoTS  ^It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  such  generalization  as  the  present 
one,  which  concerns  human  society,  can  never  be  demonstrated  with  ideal  exact* 
aess  in  individual  cases.  Though  generally  true,  in  each  individual  instance  it  is 
modified  by  circumstances  to  such  a  degree  that  none  but  they  who  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  well'-markcd  difference  between  mathematical  generalizations,  and 
such  as  these  for  which  we  have  no  good  term,  will  be  able  to  follow  the  thread  of 
its  truth  through  the  maze  of  modifying  circumstances. 
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single  process  upon  which  to  ex- 
pend his  attention,  is  enabled  to 
g^ve  that  sinj^Ie  process  more 
thought,  and  by  consequence  > ar- 
rives at  still  greater  excellence  in 
its  performance.  After  a  while 
this  specialization  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses becomes  universal  among 
workmen,  until  at  last  each  from 
youth  is  instructed  with  care  only 
m  that  to  which  he  is  to  devote  his 
life.  This  system  then  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  civilized  education,  viz : 
the  special  allotment  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  some  special  pursuit,  of- 
fice or  employment.  But  the  ef- 
fects of  it  are  not  confined  to  the 
education  for  the  pursuits  necessary 
to  the  commonwealth.  It  is  ex- 
hibited in  every  department,  in 
every  nook  and  comer  into  which 
civilized  society  penetrates.  The 
whole  population  becomes  divided 
into  the  laborers  and  capitalists, 
brain-workers  and  hand-workers, 
the  refined  and  the  coarse,  and 
lastly,  what  is  most  remarkable,  in 
nearly  every  civilized  community 
we  have  also  a  moral  difierentia- 
tion — we  have  good  and  bad  as  well 
as  refined  and  coarse  classes,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  lines 
almost  as  strongly  drawn  as  those 
of  caste.  We  think  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  universal  rule  that  no 
people,  as  a  whole,  was  ever  made 
more  moral  by  civilization.  The 
specialization  by  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  devoted  as  by  inevitable 
destiny  to  some  special  employment 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  does  not 
give  him  moral  tendencies,  it  only 
imparts  to  him  more  power  in  the 
thing,  whatsoever  it  be,  to  which 
his  attention  has  been  turned.  If 
knavery,  or  the  pandering  to  the 
immoral  tastes  of  others  are  the 
paths  which  first  open  to  him,  this 
power,  obtained  from  civilization, 
only  *' makes  him  tenfold  more  the 
child  of  heir*  than  he  might  have 
been  in  a  more  homogeneous  socie- 


ty— and  so  there  comes  to  be  an 
absolute  progress  in  wickedness, 
among  the  civilized,  of  the  like  of 
which  we  hardly  know  anything 
among  savages.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  most  assuredly  true  that  though, 
as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  oth- 
ers, there  is  no  progress  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  abstract  moral  truths,  yet 
the  general  intellectual  progress 
certainly  evinces  itself  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  application  of  these, 
as  civilization  is  developed.  The 
primary  moral  axioms  have  so 
much  in  common  with  mathemati- 
cal axioms,  that  the  whole  of  them 
may  be  deduced  while  other  scien- 
ces are  in  their  infancy,  and  when 
once  adequately  expressed  they  re- 
main fixed  forever — what  is  once 
perfect  cannot  be  made  more  so. 
But  when  men  come  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  to  particular  cases, 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  in- 
tellectual judgment  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances,  and  then  again 
upon  the  intellectual  development. 
Hence  we  find  that  as  civilization 
advances  there  is  a  positive  pro- 
gress in  moral  distinctions,  and 
often  an  actual  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  practical  moral  perfec- 
tion. More  than  this,  there  is  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  associations,  and 
though  tliese  are  usually  compli- 
cated with  ecclesiastical  and  purely 
religious  phenomena,  yet  in  some 
instances  they  are  not,  as  in  the 
ancient  Greek  schools  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  no  less  in  the  many  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  (so  design- 
ed) societies  of  our  own  civiliza- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time  good 
morals  in  nearly  all  civilizations 
gradually  become  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty and  heritage  of  a  class — and 
that  composed  of  neither  the  high- 
est nor  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
but  of  those  who  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate station  in  life,  as  has  been 
so  often  remarked,  that  further  no- 
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tice  of  it  is  scarcely  needful.  But 
10  this  fact  we  see  again  the  pecu- 
liar workino:  of  the  specializing 
tendency  which  chara«}terises  the 
development  of  the  collective  intel- 
lect 

Now,  to  recur  to  our  former  as- 
sertion that  the  amount  of  evil  and 
good,  in  all  probability  is  propor- 
tionately the  same  in  the  same 
people,  at  all  times  of  its  progress, 
and  to  the  views  of  those  who  con- 
sider civilization  a  progress  towards 
moral  perfection,  we  see  that  this 
view  and  that  assertion  are  incom- 
patible, and  we  are  immediately 
met  by  the  benevolent  thinkers 
who  hold  it,  with  the  demand — 
"what  then  is  the  use  of  legisla- 
tion ?  Why  should  we  make  laws 
for  the  suppression  of  evil,  if  it  be 
impossible  even  to  diminish  the 
proportion  of  it  ?  We  answer  that 
though  this  is  no  legitimate  argu- 
ment against  what  we  claim  to  be 
an  absolute  fact,  yet  that  we  make 
laws  in  order  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing balance  between  good  and  evil. 
In  reality,  penal  legislation  is  the 
record  of  the  acts  of  the  moral 
sense  of  the  collective  intellect,  for 
the  restraint  of  its  own  immoral 
tendencies;  and  did  any  one  even 
wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  aban- 
doning it,  the  experiment  would  be 
impossible  since  this  penal  code  is 
a  result  of  the  collective  intellect, 
which  never  has  existed  without 
one — and  hence  in  this  sense  the 


penal  code  may  be  said  to  exist 
mdependently  of  the  choice  of 
individual  men,  whose  power  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  moulding 
to  some  degree  the  form  which  it 
shall  take.  But  the  limits  origi- 
nally designed  for  this  article  have 
already  been  exceeded.  Thoagh 
much  more  might  be  said — here 
must  we  leave  the  investigation  for 
the  present  We  have  endeavored 
to  establish  the  following  facts  and 
principles. 

1.  There  is  no  civilization  which 
has  not  for  its  bases  a  collective 
intellect,  and  this  intellect  must  not 
be  a  mere  aggregation  but  a  unity. 

2.  That  this  intellectual  unity  is 
dependent  upon  unity  of  race,  and 
even  within  narrower  limits  upon 
unity  of  natural  characteristica. 

3.  That  civilization  is  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  this  collec- 
tive intellect,  and  that  its  progress 
consists  in  the  gradual  passages  of 
the  collective  intellect  from  a  state 
of  comparative  homogeneousness, 
by  the  differentiation  of  its  parts  to 
a  highly  specialized  condition. 

4.  That  there  is  a  collective  in- 
tellect of  Christendom,  as  well  as  of 
each  Christian  nation,  and  that 
therefore  we  may  say  there  is  a 
civilization  of  Christendom. 

If  these  points  be  granted  as  true 
we  will  have  something  definite, 
upon  which  to  found  our  reasoning 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  future  of 
our  own  civilization. 
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The  fiery  glow  of  sunnet  fails, 
And  soft  a  down  the  deepening  vales 
The  tranquil  shadows  steal  apace. 
The  winds  repose,  the  waters  keep 
The  stillness  of  unbroken  sleep, 
And  all  the  unmeasured  realm  of  spaco 
Between  us,  and  the  stars  that  rise 
To  crown  these  rich,  imperial  skies 
Majestic  Silence  holds  in  thrai^  ; 
Only,  the  quiet  dews  that  fall. 
In  stealthy  drippings  from  the  eaves, 
Or  some  lone  bird  among  the  leaves 
Touched  by  a  transient  dream  of  flight 
Stir  to  the  faintest  thrill  of  sound 
The  mystery  of  the  calm  profound. 

The  peace  of  Heaven  is  in  my  heart, 
And  if  that  God  would  grant  me  grace 
I  could  lie  down  in  this  sweet  place 
Breathe  Nunc  Dimiitu  !  and — depart; 

Depart  through  Death's  serenest  door, 

For  Death  bath  smoothed  the  frown  he  wore. 

Since  She'—my  Love— passed  through  before. 

I  stand  forlorn  where  last  I  stood 
Espoused  to  Hope ;  one  fair,  and  good. 
And  very  generous  in  her  trust, 
And  very  queenly  in  her  pride, 
(The  pride  of  perfect  womanhood. 
That  crowneth  with  its  regal  sweetness 
All  meaner  Creatures'  incompleteness,) 
Was  near  to  blend  the  brightening  charm 
Of  her  entrancing  human  eyes 
With  Nature's  beauty,  and  make  warm 
With  murmurings  of  a  human  love — 
Borne  on  a  gentle  tide  of  sighs— 
The  else  cold  pulses  of  the  air. 

Around  me  sways  the  orange  grove, 
The  self-same  grove  that  heard  our  vows. 
And  waved  its  glad  melodious  bougbst 
Setting  to  music  all  we  said, 
And  showering  on  her  gracious  head 
White  flowers  as  if  to  crown  a  bride. 

Just  on  an  eve  like  this  She  died. 
So  still,  and  fair — I  saw  her  die 
Bound  with  a  spell  of  agony. 
Too  bitter  for  the  balm  of  sighs. 
That  froze  the  tears  within  mine  eyes, 
The  currents  of  my  brain,  and  blood ; 
The  while  as  statue-wan  I  stood, 
As  one  who  in  the  lonely  trance 
Of  some  unearthly  dark  Romance 
Hath  heard  a  ghostly  trump  of  doom 
Wailing  above  an  open  tomb  : 
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Ah !  then,  and  thus,  I  saw  her  die 

And  in  the  still  immensity 

Of  that  stern  grief,  I  only  knew 

That  Bliss  vrajs  false,  that  Death  waft  troe, 

And  the  whole  world  thenceforth  would  be 

A  sullen,  soul-less  Toid  to  me. 

Love !  lift  me  to  thy  radiant  clime, 

I  sicken  on  the  v^ste  of  Time, 

And  burn  to  breathe  a  subtler  breath 

Than  that  which  haunts  these  realms  of  death, 

For  round  about  me  float  and  stir 

Foul  odors  of  the  Sepulchre, 

Rising,  a  monstrous  mist  to  blight 

The  glory  of  the  inner  sight, 

Shrouding  phantasmal  shapes  of  ill — 

But  Thou,  the  same  sweet  Angel  still. 

Thou  can^st  not  leave  me  thus  forlorn 

And  eriled  from  the  gates  of  mom. 

Within  my  soul  a  vision  glows, 
A  vision  of  the  Peace  to  be 
The  undivined  Serenity. 
Within  whoue  depths  the  Ani^els  dwell : 
Through  many  a  fiery-girded  Hell 
Of  self-inflicted  wo,  and  pain, 
Through  many  lives — (for  still  I  hold 
That  not  in  vain  above  us  rolled 
The  mighty  planets  whirl  in  space. 
Each  is  the  destined  dwelling-place 
Of  souls  fresh-winged  in  every  star) — 
We  struggle  toward  the  holy  Height 
The  consummation  infinite 
Whereto  the  groaning  Ages  tend. 

A  prescient  Voice  foretells  the  End, 
O '  Voice  that  fallest  faint,  and  fiu* 
Sound  on  through  all  our  dreary  night. 

"  From  height  to  height  the  soul  aspires. 

Reluming  its  mysterious  fires 

Through  the  vast  worlds  which  gird  the  way 

Up  to  the  immemorial  Day 

Of  primal  Immortality  " — 

Ah  then .'  once  more  to  meet  with  thee 
In  that  fiir-off  Eternity, 
To  feel  that  human  love  may  shine 
Unwavering  'midst  the  Love  Divine, 
To  rise  on  Rapture's  eagle  wing, 
And  hear  the  spheral  music  ring, 
And  that  great  song  the  Seraphs  sing, 
Peal  round  the  Godhead's  mystery, 

And  mark  when  grosser  systems  trace  ' 

Their  orbits  in  the  outcast  space, 
Earth  with  its  transient  agonies 
Sink  from  the  height  of  those  calm  skies 
Down  to  a  gulf  so  dim  and  low, 
They  flicker  to  a  fire-fly  glow. 
Myths  of  a  mxUion  years  ago ! 
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AVhoever  has  studied  the  criticism 
upotn  Hamlet  in  WUhelth  Meister,  must 
have  risen  from  its  perusal  with  a  con- 
viction that  to  the  highest  roanifostation 
of  critical  power  and  insight,  a  degree 
of  analytical  and  imaginative  ability  is 
necessary,  the  possession  of  which  may 
be  said  to  place  the  first-class  Critic  side 
by  side  with  the  most  illustrious  of  poets 
and  dnunatists.  Rightly  to  appreciate 
art,  and  especially  that  sobtlest  of  its 
forms  expressed  in  "  the  riiythmical  crea- 
tion of  Beauty,"  the  critic  must  be  both 
a  student  and  a  man  of  fine  natural  en- 
dowments. In  any  of  the  practical  pro- 
fessions it  is  seldom  that  the  uninitiated 
venture  to  be  dogmatic.  Law,  Medicine 
and  Theology  are  generally  left  to  be  ex- 
pounded by  their  avowed  votaries.  A 
ploughman  who,  upon  the  strength  of  his 
grandmother's  recipes,  meddles  in  a  des- 
perate case  with  the  Doctor's  prescrip- 
tions, deserves  to  be  punished  with  a 
protraction  of  his  disease,  and  a  tailor's 
eletk,  whose  business  it  is  to  measure 
broadcloth,  would  doubtless  be  pro- 
nounced presumptuous  and  far  from  the 
path  of  grace,  were  he  bold  enough  to 
dispute  with  a  learned  Divine  upon  the 
metaphysics  of  predestination,  the  neces- 
sity of  immersion  or  any  other  abstruse 
points  of  faith  and  doctrine.  But  let  the 
claims  of  art  or  artists  be  brought  under 
discussion,  and  the  rule  is  at  once  re- 
versed. People  of  the  meanest  under- 
standings and  the  most  uncultivated 
taste  hesitate  not  to  pass  their  shallow 
judgments,  and  all  that  is  graceful  in 
painting,  striking  in  sculpture,  genial  and 
profound  in  poetry,  is  subjected  to  the 
sneers  of  coxcombs,  nnd  the  stupid  misap- 
prehension of  sixth  rate  "  Critics.*' 

But  painting,  sculpture,  and,  we  may 
add,  music  having  something  of  the  sen- 
suous about  them,  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent tangible  in  their  appeals ;  with  poe- 
try the  case  is  different ;  addressed  as  it 
is  directly  to  the  intellect,  or  to  the  soul, 
with  no  further  bearing  upon  the  sensu- 
ous nature  than  is  involved  in  the  harmo- 
nies of  metre  and  rhythm,  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  not  be- 
ing blessed  with  the  intellect  to  compre- 
hend poetry  m  an  art,  nor  with  the  aeli- 
cacy  of  sentiment  and  depth  of  passion 
to  appreciate  iu  tpiritual  meaning,  are 
continually  confounding  the  fiilie   with 


the  true,  the  nonsense  of  newspaper  , 
"Floras"  and  **  Matildas,"  with  whatever 
is  grand  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  ac- 
knowledged genius.  The  harm  which  is 
done  to  individual  reputation,  is  the  least 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  effrontery 
of  would-be-critics.  Men  are  easily  de- 
ceived by  wordtf  and  audacity  of  asser- 
tion is.  not  unfrequently  the  mother  of 
conviction.  It  is  only  upon  this  princi* 
pie  that  we  can  account  for  the  gross 
and  long-continued  injustice  of  which 
the  public,  in  various  lands,  have  from 
age  to  age  been  guilty  towards  their 
great  Artists— more  particularly  their 
Poet*.  Only  the  song-writer»>-those 
who  seize  and  embody  with  skill  and 
feeling  universally  appreciable  ideas — 
have  been  honored  with  the  prompt  re- 
cognition of  the  people.  Yet,  injustice 
to  individuals  might  be  borne,  since  pos- 
terity is  sure  to  reverse  the  hasty  dictum 
of  contemporary  folly,  were  it  not  that 
the  same  process  whereby  the  Artist  is 
depreciated,  and  his  claims  set  aside, 
inevitably  leads  to  a  confused  and  gro- 
velling estimate  of  Art  itself. 

Here  is  the  point  upon  which  we  would 
insist.  Until  Literature  rises  in  some 
degree  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and 
its  genuine  votaries  be  permitted  to 
speak  with  the  same  measure  of  author- 
ity which  is  daily  granted  to  those  who 
now  practice  the  three  so-called  ^'  liberal 
professions,"  the  cry  about  "  encourag- 
ing our  own  authors,"  "  supporting  our 
own  periodicals,"  '*  building  up  our  own 
literature,"  is  **vox  et  praeteria  nihil " — 
unsubstantial  boasting,  delusion, and  cant. 


We  are  sure  all  our  lady  readers  will 
thank  us  for  bringing  to  light  the  follow- 
ing curious  definition  of  a  kiss.  It  is  an 
extract  from  a  German  love-letter,  writr 
ten  as  far  back  as  the  year  1679,  and 
treats  an  important  subject  so  fully  and 
satisfactorily,  that  every  one  of  taste 
must  consider  it  a  gem  : 

"  What  is  a  kiss  f  A  kiss  is,  as  it 
were,  a  seal  expressing  our  sincere  at- 
tachment; the  pledge  of  our  future 
union ;  a  dumb,  but  at  the  same  time 
audible  language  of  a  living  heart;  a 
present  woich  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
given,  is  taken  from  us :  the  impression 
of  an  ardent  attachment  on   an    ivory 
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cofbI  prera;  the  striking  of  two  fliots 
Bgninst  one  another ;  a  crirnfon  balsam 
for  a  love-wounded  heart ;  a  sweet  bite 
of  the  lip ;  an  affectionate  ninchinr  of 
the  mouth;  a  delicious  disn  which  is 
eateo  with  scarlet  spoons ;  a  sweet-meat 
which  does  not  satisfy  hunger ;  a  fruit 
which  is  planted  and  gathered  at  the 
same  time;  the  quickest  exchange  of 
*  questions  and  answers  of  two  lovers;  the 
fourth  degree  of  love." 


In  Taylor's  "Flag-Ship,"  published 
many  years  ago,  we  find  a  number  of  en- 
tertaining fucts,  illustrating  the  manners 
and  religion  of  8iam.  In  the  sacred 
books  ot  the  Budhists  are  the  Siamese 
ten  commandments,  the  ^r$t  hve  of 
which  are  obligatory  upon  all  persons, 
the  ki^  live  upon  the  priesthood  only. 
These  commandments  are  as  follows : 

'M.  Do  not  kill  animals.  2.  Do  not 
steal.  3.  Do  nut  commit  adultery.  4. 
Do  not  tell  lies.  5.  Do  not  drink  ardent 
spirits.  7.  Do  not  eat  anything  from 
mid-day  until  past  midnight.  8.  Do  rint 
sleep  on  a  place  more  than  a  cubit  high. 
9.  Do  not  anoint  your  body  with  fra- 
grant oil  or  powder.  10.  Do  not  look 
at  a  female,  nor  at  theatrical  exhibitions." 


Sometime  in  1806,  an  old  fashioned 
couple  received  an  invitation  to  dinner 
from  acquaintances  younger  and  gayer 
than  tbey  were.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
card  was  the  then  new  B.  S.  V.  F.  The 
excellent  pair  were  puuled  beyond 
measure.  It  would  probably  puzzle  many 
now,  unacquainted  with  the  French 
**  Retpondez  s'U  vans  jdait.''  The  old 
gentleman,  still  pondering  the  matter, 
fell — like  most  old  gentlemen  who  think 
too  deeply — asleep.  He  had  not  enjoyed 
his  rest  long,  before  his  helpmete  aroused 
him  with  a  nervous  shake  of  the  shoulder, 
exclaiming—*'  My  dear!  I  have  found  it 
out.  R.  S.  V.  P.  means,  remember  six, 
fiery  puneiually." 


The  following  we  extract  from  a 
charmingly  candid  letter  communicated 
to  the  New  York  Sunday  IHmes  by  the 
regular  London  correspondent  of  that 
journal.  The  writer  says  that  he  is  an 
abolitionist,  and  loves  '*  freedom  as  the 
inalienable  possession  of  mankind,"  but 
confesses  that  the  emancipation  question 
is  just  now  inextricably  involved.  The 
whole  paragraph  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  illustrating  the  legitimate  results 
of  practical  abolitionism.  It  is  pleasing, 
however,  to  reflect  that  under  their  pre- 


sent difficulties,  of  which  immense  pecu- 
niary loss  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  fis- 
gle  item,  that  the  English  people  can  st 
all  events  fall  back  af>on  their  *'  gratified 
fe«>lings  as  Christians  and  philanthro 
pists .'  "     This  writer  says : 

"  We  spent,  a  quarter  of  a  ccnturj 
ago,  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  ster* 
ling  in  the  emancipation  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  Heaven  only  knowi 
how  many  millions  we  have  di^nrsed 
since  in  a  sy^itematie  effort  to  blockade 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  put  down  the 
slave  traffic  all  over  the  worlu  particn- 
latly  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  But  what  re- 
turn have  we  received  for  this  enormous 
outlay,  apart  from  our  gratiJUd  feeliugt 
at  Chrutian*  and  philanlkroputs  T  Cuba 
persists  in  importittf  negroes  notwitb- 
standing  the  risk,  and  she  flourishes  be- 
yond all  comparison.  Jamaica,  as  a  Bri- 
tish example,  employs  free  labor,  and  her 
products  have  gradually  fallen  off  antil 
the  contrast  is  absolutely  painful  as  well 
as  vexatious.  In  view  of  these  facu  we 
tried  the  Coolie  trade ;  but  accounts 
from  Demarara  show  us  that  the  inhu- 
manity attendant  upon  the  importatioD 
of  these  Chinese  equals,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  that  of  the  African  trade  in  its 
worst  phase.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
hire  negroes  in  Africa  for  a  term  of 
years,  convey  them  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  and,  after  their  term  of  siTvice 
has  expired,  send  them  home  again  at 
government  expense.  TkU  looks  wdl; 
and  Mr  Buxton  argues  that,  under  our 
authority,  this  could  be  done  in  a  popu- 
lar manner,  although  under  the  anthority 
of  other  nations  it  would  certainly  degene- 
rate into  a  trade  in  slaves. 

"  I  must  confess  that  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem  for  solution.  Jamaica,  io 
her  manifest  decadence,  looks  at  Cuban 
prosperity  and  complains.  Millions  spent 
for  humanity's  sake,  and  what  is  the  les- 
son taught  us  in  the  result?  That  free 
labor,  in  the  tropics,  will  not  pay  beside 
the  labor  of  the  slave !  This  is  a  humil- 
iating truth.  It  is  an  awkward  commen- 
tary on  all  our  (something  very  unwise) 
efforts  to  induce  your  Southern  States  to 
abandon  their  system  of  negro  bondage. 
It  is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  ExettT 
HttU ;  and  particulariy  to  those  fanatics 
of  the  Uncle  Tom  school,  like  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury  here  and  his  coadjutors  in 
your  Eastern  States,  who,  T  am  sorry  to 
say,  would  rather  see  your  flourishing 
republic  whelmed  in  its  own  ruins,  I 
think,  than  witness  the  growing  import 
tance  of  any  part  of  it  with  negro  serri- 
tude  at  its  base.  I  cannot  admit  that  I 
relish  the  picture  myself,  for  I  am  an 
abolitiomsi'-~it  is  my  eewUr^s  pecuUanty 
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— and  I  love  fceedom  as  an  inalienable 
possession  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  I 
may  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  teachings 
of  experience.  Then  what  is  to  be  done? 
Coba  must,  by  some.means,be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  labor  of  the  slave,  or  Ja- 
maica must,  by  some  means,  be  fur- 
nished with  labor  just  as  inexpensive. 
If  not,  free  labor  will  extinguish  all  value 
in  our  West  India  possessions ;  and  if 
the  French  and  Spanish  islands  are 
placed,  perforce,  in  the  same  category  of 
comparative  worthlessness,  sugar,  &c., 
must  reach  a  price  at  which  it  will  not 
pay  to  encourage  their  cultivation.  Here 
is  our  dilemma.  Would  the  apprentice 
system  deliver  us  from  it  7  " 


"  During  the  last  week  a  very  unusual 
sight  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rail- 
way  passengers,  while  the  trains  were 
passing  through  Bishoptun  of  Moss.  It 
was  that  of  two  females  yoked  in  a 
plough,  which  was  guided  by  an  ungallant 
male,  who  held  the  stilts.  The  only  way 
of  accounting  for  this  eccentric  proceed- 
ing, is  the  suggestion  that  the  land, 
which  is  newly  reclaimed,  is  too  light  to 
admit  of  horses  being  employed."— 
Qreenock  (Scotland)  Advertiser. 

**  If  the  color  of  these  yoked  females 
had  been  black  instead  of  white,"  says 
the  New  York  Day  Bookt  "  and  the  scene 
of  their  degrading  labor  had  been  lo- 
cated in  Virginia  instead  of  Scotland, 
our  Scotch  cotemporary  would  have  had 
another  way  of  accounting  for  the  ec 
centric  proceeding." 


Some  of  the  anecdotes  of  Jerrold,  now 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Press,  are  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  taste  or  feeling 
bf  that  caustic  wit.     For  example  : 

"At  the  Cafe  deV  Europe  there  was  a 
famous  dish  made  of  calves'  tail,  which 
was  considered  as  a  greater  dainty  than 
ox-tail  soup.  Albert  Smith  was  revelling 
on  this  dish  one  day,  when  Jerrold  took 
a  seat  near  him.  The  gourmand  said, 
''Are  you  not  surprised,  Jerrold,  to  see 
me  eating  such  a  dish  as  calves*  tail  ?" 

**Not  at  all,"  replied  the  other;  **ca> 
iremes  often  meet ! 

**  One  evening,  a(  the  Museum  Club, 
upon  Smith's  ostentatiously  saying, 
'*  Wasn't  it  strange— we  had  no  fish  at 
the  Marquis's  last  night  ?  That  has  hap- 
pened twice  lately.  I  cannot  account 
for  it."  "Nor  I,*'  replied  Jerrold,  with 
a  serious  air,  "  except  they  ate  it  aU  up 
ttairsV—'^  cool  intimation  that  Smith 
had  dined  with  the  flunkies  in  the 
kitchen. 
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"  Sometimes  he  forgot  his  manners,  as 
when  he  said  of  a  very  tall,  thin  young 
lady,  who  bored  him  for  an  hour  with  an 
Italian  bramLra,  that  ^*she  was  linked 
sweetness  long  draum  out  /" 

"  Mrs.  Colonel  Latter,  a  bigoted  be- 
liever in  the  limited  liability  of  human 
happiness,  and  the  certain  damnation  of 
all,  except  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  her  own 
peculiar  clique,  was  endeavoring  to  knock 
into  Jerrold's  "limited  capacity"  the 
"Five  Points"  of  Calvinism.  When 
she  came  to  that  of  Reprobation,  she 
said  it  meant,  in  a  few  words,  the  doc- 
trine "  that  every  man  was  bom  to  be 
damned ;^^  on  which  the  outraged  Chris- 
tianity of  the  listener  relieved  itself  by 
saying,  "  Then,  had  I  known  it,  Fd  be 
damned  if  I  tDOuld have  been  bom! *^  The 
fair  theologian  always  considered  Jerrold 
as  decidedly  in  for  a  warm  berth." 

In  winding  up  a  review  of  Words- 
worth's poems,  he  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons,  the  wit  of  which  is 
hardly  such  as  to  excuse  their  flippant 
irreverence,  and  stolid  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion. "  Wordsworth  reminds  me  of  the 
Beadle  of  Parnassus,  strutting  about  in 
a  cocked  hat,  or,  to  be  more  poetical,  of 
a  modem  Moses,  who  sits  on  Pisgah  with 
his  back  obstinately  turned  to  that  pro- 
mised land,  the  Future;  he  is  only  fit  for 
those  old  maid  tabbies,  the  Muses .'  His 
Pegasus  is  a  broken-winded  hack,  with  a 
grammatical  bridle,  and  a  monosyllabic 
bit  between  his  teeth  !** 

He  could  sometimes  be  unqualifiedly 
rude,  personal,  and  impertinent,  as 
when,  upon  his  introduction  to  a  fat  little 
fellow.  Sheriff  Wire,  he  exclaimed, 
"  WirCf  did  you  sayt  why  you  are  more 
like  the  chunk  end  of  a  crowbai*!"  The 
Sheriff  would  certainly  have  been  justi- 
fiable in  pulling  the  novelist's  nose — had 
he  only  been  able  to  reach  it! 


A  correspondent  who  luu  written  to 
us  upon  seveml  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian matters  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  thus 
refers  to  Charleston  and  the  first  settlers 
of  North  America: 

"  Charleston  is  an  ancient  city.  True, 
its  antiquity,  dating  from  its  occupation 
by  a  Christian  people,  does  not  yet  reach 
back  two  hundred  years;  but  two  hun- 
dred years  is  a  long  stretch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time.  Many  an  empire  has  had 
its  birth,  and  its  sole  duration  within  this 
limit.  How  many  generations  have  trod 
the  same  places,  giving  way,  in  turn,  to 
the  impatient  footsteps  of  their  succes* 
•ors !  What  a  world  of  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  pains,  and  pleasures,  exulta- 
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rion«  Mud  rerTt»i»,  hare  been  crcrvded 
wiu.in  tm*  period.  How  nacj  works 
Irive  b^-n  wrr»aer.t,  and  how  manj  de»- 
tTOT'-d — t.'iw  manr  ha«J*-#  been  fuofhl — 
w  tt-tt  \irtori«*t  achieved — what  briebir  and 
i\t'::.'.T.e  iijhu  of  humanity  have  niixii§- 
ti*r*-d  at  t>*e  aJtars  of  hrime,  and  art,  and 
pfDiu«,  and  pairiuii*ra,— *»D<*tjrb  to  have 
honor*  d  any  antiquity,  however  remote 
any  t-xit-Xeace,  however  prolong^ed  it«  da- 
rHtifin. 

•*Oi"  I  he  ape  of  the  spot  it«elf,  no  matter 
how  Ihiln  or  much  di»tinfnl«hed  by  ita 
pn»prif-'or*,  who  »hail  '•onjectare  ?  That 
it  h-M  it*  inhabitants,  coeval  with  the 
fir*t  dawn  of  the  crearion,  we  may  rea- 
s*irti\'\y  a^iome,  taking  fur  jrranled  that 
God  Jut<  made  nothing  in  rain.  He  has 
not  p'auti'd  the  preat  fore*!*  of  our  We*- 
terr.  la..d,  ahd  filled  them  with  frult«  and 
fl*»wf  r<,  and  birdi  of  the  air  and  boa^-ts 
of  tho  fi»*Id,  with  everj-  thing  essential  to 
m^n,  and  prat«-ful  to  hi*  necessities,  yet 
forr  borne  to  place  within  the  garden,  the 
nobie  proprietor,  to  whom  all  were  de- 
cre«-d  by  hi?  benevolence.  He  ha*  not 
Jffi  the  settlement  of  this  feir  world  to 
chante,  leading  it  to  bloom  and  wither, 
and  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  birds 
and  bf.'asts,  to  grow  and  go  to  waste, 
for  myriads  of  seasons,  until  the  stray 
barqu#^«  of  remote  continents,  driven  ig- 
norantly  by  stress  of  weather,  shall  drift 
acrosfi  the  great  straits  of  the  ocean  sea, 
and  people  the  otherwise  vacant  shores 
with  humanity.  The  red  man  was  pro- 
bably the  firttt  occupant.  But  Tradition 
here  interposes,  and  teaches  that  we 
should  unjustly  assume  that  the  red  man 
po9««'ssed  the  soil  exclusively,  until  the 
modem  period  of  the  discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus.* Did  the  Northmen  ever  possess, 
even  temporarily,  this  domain,  as  their 
Chroniclers  contend  7  Is  it  wholly  fable 
that  there  was  a  colony  of  the  Irish  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ashley  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  as  the  same   Chroniclers  de- 

fjose, — or  a  white  people  speaking  a  dia- 
pct  so  near  akin  to  that  of  the  Irish, 
that  they  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
Northern  voyagers  T  Or  were  these  peo- 
ple Welshmen, — and  do  we  thus  learn 
the  land  which  yielded  a  refuge  to  the 
adventurous  Cymri  under  Madoc  ?  I 
have  often  wondered  that  Mr.  Southey 
never  happened  on  this  conjecture, 
thouirh  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Chroni- 
clers of  the  Northmen,  in  relation  to 
America,  had  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen, 
prior  to  the  lamentable  decline  of  facul- 
ty, by  which  the  mind  of  Southey  was 
paralyzed  so  many  years  before  his  death. 
These  Chronicles  yield  a  very  plausible 
report   in   favour  of  the   claims   of  the 


Nortbem  royag^en  to  die  fe«  dueoTery 
of  the  New  Worid ;  and  the  fact  firgv<d 
by  the  same  Chrooirler*  that,  io  tke  re» 
gion  of  cooniry  now  occupied  by  dbe 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a 
settlement  was  foond  of  white  penpfe, 
speaking  a  cognate  language  with  ckc 
Irish,  would  «eem  to  depend  npon  tetfi> 
mony  which  is  quite  as  clear  and  imp]T»> 
dve  as  that  which  is  supposed  to  estib- 
liih  their  discovexy  of  the  coantiy." 


Regarding  society  em  aiosar,  we  may 
affirm  that  there  is  mo  charity  in  it.  The 
consciouj*ness  (however  unacknowledg- 
ed) of  infirmity  in  ourselves,  leads  us  t» 
search  diligently  for  the  infirmities  of 
others,— and  when  we  have  found  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  «iD  bmy 
them  in  a  napkin.  This  is  the>  process 
by  which  niaeteen-twentieths  of  the  a»- 
cbaritablc  class  become  talcr-mongers, 
and  exaggerators,  and  ba^y-budies.  la 
proportion,  too,  as  an  indiridnil  lacks 
some  great  life-ohjcrt — a  definite  and 
steady  purpose,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  Jill  the  energies  are  strained, — 
in  that  proportion  do  we  find  him  (or 
her)  ready  to  coin  or  circulate  slander, 
and  to  live,  like  the  vampire,  by  sucking 
dry  the  moral  or  social  character  of 
others.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  in  what 
force  persons  of  this  order  infest  society, 
high  and  low,  carrying  their  poison  to  iti 
roots,  and  silentlyhut  powerfiiily  sapping 
all  faith  in  man,  all  generous  trust  in  the 
progress  of  their  kind.  We  believe  that 
sins  against  charity,  more  than  all  other 
sins,  afiect  the  world  at  large,  and  cam- 
ber its  motions  (naturally  fcebk)  towards 
right,  as  with  the  power  of  a  cureless  in- 
cubus. They  destroy  confidence  between 
man  and  man.  Each  individual  regards 
his  neighbor  as  a  spy.  Society  is  con- 
verted into  a  state  of  hostility — ^not  op^i 
and  declared,  but  partisau,guerilla,  mask- 
ed— ^yet  not  on  that  account  the  less 
deadly.  Instead  of  a  reciprocity  of  beiie- 
fits,  a  reciprocity  of  injuries  becomes  the 
great  end  of  life.  Tlius  existence  is  re- 
duced to  a  warfare — bitter — and — unmiti- 
gated. All  the  holiest  charities  of  Kfc 
are  rent  in  twain.  Alas !  that  pilgrims 
through  the  same  dark  valley  shonld  so 
assail  each  other!  ,We  need  the  council 
and  die  kind  offices  of  our  fellows,  and 
we  receive — blows  and  contumely.  Wo 
need  supjiort,  and  receive  a  mde  hust- 
ling on  the  way.  We  need  btessii^, 
and  receive— imprecations  Ah!  if  men 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  Charily !  Bending  over 
the  universe,  and  encircling  it  as  with 
wings   of  heavenly  glory,  the  mercy  of 
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the  iiiBnite  God  embracea  all  his  crea- 
tures, but  they  cannot  learn  to  be  merci- 
fxiiri  and  dust  warrcth  against  dust.  It  is 
only  when  life  is  ebbing,  observes  a  Phi- 
losopher who  had  studied  his  species,  that 
men  can  be  made  not  only  to  understand, 
but  to  /ec/.sins  against  Charity;  and  this, 
he  adds,  speaks  loudly  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 


for  the  honor  of  our  system  of  education 
wc  may  hope  it  is  of  rather  a  different 
kind  ! " 


Leigh  Hunt  says  that  though  a  man  in 
his  waking  moments  may  look  as  proud 
and  self-pos!4e88cd  as  he  pleases,  though 
he  may  walk  proudly,  sit  proudly,  cat 
his  dinner  proudly ;  though  he  may  shave 
himself  with  an  air  of  infinite  supe- 
riority, and,  in  a  word,  may  bo  ineffably 
^rand,  and  dignified  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions,  he  is  reduced  to  ridiculous 
shifts,  when  once  floored  by  that  great 
leveller — Sleep.  "  Sleep  **  (he  observes) 
**  plays  the  petrifying  magician.  Rear- 
rests the  proud  lord  as  well  as  the 
humblest  clown  in  the  most  ridiculous 
postures;  so  that  if  you  could  draw  a 
grandee  from  his  bed  without  waking 
him,  no  limb-twisting  fool  in  a  pantomine 
could  create  wilder  laughter.  The  toy 
with  a  string  between  his  legs  has  hardly 
a  posture  more  extratagant.  Imagine  a 
despot  lifted  up  to  the  gaze  of  his  valets, 
with  his  eyes  shut,  his  mouth  open,  his 
left  hand  under  his  right  ear,  his  other 
twisted  and  hanging  helplessly  before 
him,  like  an  idiot's,  one  knee  lifted  up, 
and  the  other  leg  stretched  out,  or  both 
knees  huddled  up  together;  what  a  scare- 
crow to  lodge  majestic  power  in !" 


The  last  number  of  the  Baltimore  Pro- 
testant  contains  some  sensible  editorial 
comments  upon  the  character  of  the 
public  prints  at  the  North.  Many  of 
these  are  daily  becoming  more  vulgar  and 
disreputable.  "  Read,"  says  ike  Proles' 
tanJf  "their  medical  advertisements — 
read  their  local  items — read  their  tele- 
gmphic  announcements — read  their  scis- 
sorings — and  what  do  you  find  7  Not 
an  approval  of  anything  vicious — certain- 
ly not — but  a  continued  detail  of  vil- 
lainies committed  throughout  the  land ; 
to  be  spread  before  the  readers,  a  delec- 
table morning  feast  for  old  men  and  ma- 
trons, young  men  and  maidens,  girls  and 
boys.  At  one  time  it  could  be  truthfully 
said,  that  a  daily  paper  in  a  household 
was  worth  almost  as  much  to  the  chil- 
dren as  a  school-master.  Doubtless  the 
amount  of  knowledge  communicated  by 
the  press  to  the  youth  growing  up  in  our 
midst,  is  equal  to  that  which  many  of 
them  receive  in  our  public  schools ;  but 


"  TVu!  Aihcnantm,"  probably  the  most 
perseveringly  hostile  to  American  authors 
of  all  the  London  critical  journals,  has 
somewhat  fallen  off,  we  think,  in  the 
cleverness  o(  its  review-department. — 
But  the  old  acerbity  and  bitterness  re- 
main in  full  force.  The  policy  of  this 
candid  journal,  in  regard  to  American 
literature,  seems  to  rest  upon  the  ingeni- 
ous device  of  selecting  from  amongst 
transatlantic  publications,  the  v^ry  worst 
books  of  theirclass— books  scarcely  heard 
of  here,  but  which  the  AtAerusum  assures 
its  readers  are  quite  fair  specimens  of 
the  taste  and  genius  of  this  countiy. 
Shallow  trickery  this,  and  yet  not  wholly 
ineffectual.  When  his  American  cousin 
is  to  be  slandered,  John  Bull  lends  a 
ready  ear  and  an  easy  faith ! 


The  following  description  of  a  fight 
between  a  lion  and  an  antelope  is  given 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  celebrated  Afri- 
can explorer: 

"  The  doctor  and  his  guides  had  just 
emerged  from  a  narrow  defile  between 
two  rocky  hills,  when  they  heard  an  an- 
gry growl,  which  they  knew  to  be  that  of 
**  the  monarch  of  the  forest."  At  the 
distance  of  not  more^than  forty  yards  in 
advance  of  them,  a  gemsbok  stood  at 
bay,  while  a  huge,  tawny  lion  was  crouch- 
ed on  a  rocky  platform,  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  evidently  meditating  an  at- 
tack on  the  antelope  ;  only  a  space  of 
about  twenty  feet  separated  the  two  ani- 
mals. The  lion  appeared  to  be  animated 
with  the  greatest  fury — the  gemsbok  was 
apparently  calm  and  resolute — ^present- 
ing his  well-forrified  head  to  the  enemy. 
The  lion  cautiously  changed  his  position, 
descended  to  the  plain  and  made  a  cir^ 
cuit,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  gemsbok  in  the  rear;  but  the 
latter  was  on  the  alert  and  still  turned 
ed  his  head  toward  his  antagonist. 

This  manoeuvring  lasted  about  half  an 
hour,  when  it  appeared  to  the  observers 
that  the  gemsbok  used  a  stratagem  to 
induce  the  lion  to  make  his  assault. — 
The  flank  of  the  antelope  was  for  a  mo- 
ment turned  to  his  fierce  assailant.  As 
quick  as  lightning  the  lion  made  a  spring, 
but  while  in  the  air  the  gemsbok  turned 
his  head,  bending  his  neck  so  as  to  pre- 
sent one  of  his  spear-like  horns  at  the 
lion's  breast.  A  terrible  lasceration  was 
the  consequence ;  the  lion  fell  back  on 
his  haunches,  showing  a  ghastly  wound 
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in  the  lower  part  of  his  neck.  He  utter- 
ed a  howl  of  rage  and  anguish,  and  back- 
ed off  to  the  distance  of  fifty  yards, 
seeming  half  disposed  to  give  up  the 
cont<^st ;  but  hunger,  fury,  or  revenge 
once  more  impelled  him  forward.  His 
second  assault  was  once  more  furious 
and  headlong;  he  rushed  at  the  gems- 
bok  and  attempted  to  leap  over  the  for- 
midable horns  in  order  to  alight  on  his 
back. 

The  gemsbok,  still  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive, elevated  his  head,  speared  the 
lion  in  the  side,  and  inflicted  what  the 
spectators  believed  to  be  a  mortal  wound, 
as  the  horns  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches.  A»ain  the  lion  re- 
treated, groaning  and  limping  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  that  he  had  been  severe- 
ly hurt ;  but  he  Isoon  collected  all  his 
energies  for  another  attack.  At  the  in- 
stant of  the  collision,  the  gemsbok  pre- 
sented a  horn  so  as  to  strike  the  lion  be- 
tween the  two  forelegs,  and  so  forcible 
was  the  stroke,  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  horn  was  buried  in  the  lion's  body. 
For  nearly  a  minute  the  two  beasts  stood 
motionless ;  then  the  gemsbok,  slowly 
backing,  withdrew  his  horn,  and  the  lion 
tottered  and  fell  on  his  side,  his  limbs 
quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The 
victor  made  a  triumphant  flourish  of  his 
heels,  and  trotted  off,  apparently  without 
having  received  the  least  injury  in  the 
conflict. 


The  singularly  vigorous  poem  which 
follows,  was  originally  published  in  the 
St,  Helena  Magazine.  It  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Spectator,  with 
these  brief  prefatory  remarks: 

*'  The  Poem  published  below  relates 
to  the  early  service  of  English  oflicers  in 
India,  when  the  army  was  mowed  down 
by  pestilence.  When  Mr.  Macaulay's 
account  of  the  effects  of  small  pox  in 
England  is  remembered,  as  it  describes 
the  separation  of  brothers,  sisters,  and 
lovers,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  poem 
gives,  with  wonderful  effect,  what  is  far 
nobler,  however  painful,  the  very  poetry 
of  military  despair,  but  still  the  dying 
together  of  brothers  in  arms  :  " 

RETKLRT   IN    EAST   INDIA. 

We  meet  *noath  the  sounding  rafter, 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare, 
As  they  shout  to  our  peals  of  laughter 

It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ; 

We  drink  to  our  comrades*  eyes. 
Quaff*  a  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

And  hurra !  for  the  next  that  dies. 


Not  here  are  the  goblets  glowing ; 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet: 
Tis  cold,  as  our  hearts  are  growing,  * 

And  dark,  as  the  doom  we  meet. 
But  stand  to  voor glasses,  steady! 

And  soon  shall  tiur  pulses  rise,— 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 

Hurra !  for  the  next  that  dies.  . 

Not  a  sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles ; 

Not  a  tear  for  the  friends  that  sink; 
We'll  fall,  'midst  the  vrine-cup's  sparkles. 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 
So  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady.' 

Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys! 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

Hurra !  for  the  next  that  dies. 

Time  was  when  we  frowned  at  others; 

We  thought  wo  were  wiser  then ; 
Ha!  ha!  let  them  think  of  their  niotheT$, 

Who  hope  to  see  them  again  ! 
No  !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

The  thoughtless  are  here  the  wise ; 

A  cup  to  the  dead  already ! 

Hurrti!  for  the  next  that  dies. 

There's  many  a  hand  that's  shaking ; 

There's  many  a  cheek  that's  sunk ; 
But  soon,  though  our  hearts  are  breaking. 

They'll  bum  witlvthe  wine  we've  drunk. 
So  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

'Tis  here  the  revival  lies ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

Hurra !  for  the  next  that  dies. 

There's  a  mist  on  the  gmss  congealing, 

'Tis  the  hurricane's  fiery  breath : 
And  th'is  does  the  warmth  of  feeling 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
Ho !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

Hurra !  for  the  next  that  dies. 

Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning  ? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore  ? 
Where  the  high  and  haughty  yearning 

Of  the  soul  shall  sting  no  more. 
No!  stand  to  your  glasses  steady! 

The  world  is  a  world  of  lies ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already  : 

Hurra !  for  the  next  that  dies. 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us, 

Betray'd  by  the  land  we  find. 
Where  the  brightest  have  gone  before  as, 

And  the  dullest  remain  behind. 
Stand  !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

'Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 

And  hurra !  for  the  next  that  dies. 


We  have  been  recently  reading  Con- 
greve,  and  instituting  a  comparison  be* 
twecn  his   Plays   aud  Sheridan's.    We 
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^vender  how  any  one  can  fail  to  give  the 
preference  (so  far  as  the  hrilliancy  uf 
tiie  diaJogue  is  concerned)  to  the  dramas 
of  the  former  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  Congreve'g  superiority  on  this  point. 
Ls  there  a  play  in  our  languag^e  so  full  of 
sparkling  observations  and  striking  an- 
titheaes,  as  the  "  Way  of  the  World  ?  " 
Every  scene  blazes  with  wit.  Take,  for 
example,  the  dialogue  in  the  second  act, 
between  Fainall  and  Marwood : 

Afarwood — You  hate  mankind  ? 

JFainaU — Heartily  !  inveterately ! 

Manoood — Your  husband  ? 

Fainall — Most  transcendently !  ay, 
though  I  say  %t,  meritoriously  / 

Ar«r»ood— Give  me  your  hand — I  join 
with  you — 

Fainall — Is't  possible .'  dost  tkou  hate 
those  vipers,  men  ?— 

Mancood-^1  am  done  hating  them: 
and  am  now  come  to  despise  them ;  and 
the  next  thing  I  have  to  do,  is  eternally 
to  forget  thnm. 

Fainall — There  spoke  the  soul  of  an 
Amazon,  a  Penthesilea. 

Marwood — And  yet  I  am  thinking 
sometimes  to  carry  my  aversions  far^ 
ther — 

Fainall^-Yiovt  ? 

Marwood — Faith!  by  marrying;  if  I 
could  but  find  one  that  loved  me  very 
well,  and  would  he  thoroughly  sensible  of 
ill  usage,  I  think  I  should  do  myself  the 
violence  of  undergoing  the  ceremony. 


Madame  DeStael  has  well  said,  that 
"  of  all  the  fine  arts.  Music  is  the  only 
one  which  is  considered  to  be  immortal, 
and  to  exist  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as 
in  this."  The  other  fine  arts,  however 
noble,  however  sublime  they  may  be  here, 
we  believe  that  they  cease  at  the  grave— 
the  portal  of  a  new  and  more  glorious 
day;  but  even  Revelation  can  find  no 
higher  mode  to  express  the  triumphant 
honor  which  the  hosts  of  Heaven  pay  to 
the  Eternal  Son,  than  that  **  new  song  " 
which  rises  forever  to  "  Him  that  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come."  Who,  in  lis- 
tening to  exquisite  music,  does  not  feel 
the  inward  stirrings  of  good  impulses, 
who  docs  not  yearn  to  throw  off  the  hard 
tyranny  of  sensuality  and, selfishness,  and 
to  rise  to  a  higher  life  7 

Music  seems  to  us  to  be  inseparably 
linked  to  memory.  It  breaks  the  moor- 
ings of  the  soul  to  the  present,  and  sends 
it  adrift  on  the  sea  of  the  pabt.  What 
ghosts  of  buried  hopes  and  joys  does  a 
plaintive  melody  evoke  !  Time  may  have 
hardened  us — other  events,  and  the  com- 
mon course  of  life,  may  have  fallen  upon 
them  like  sods,  and  buried  them  away 


from  our  sight, — ^but  now  these  are  all 
annihilated,— "the  gulph  between  the  past 
and  present  is  instantaneously  bridged 
over,  and  through  the  vista  of  years  the 
heart  cherishes  its  dead  treasures,  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  old. 

What  can  the  future  bring  like  these  ? 
What  if  it  does  bear  us  new  pleasures, 
so  too  it  will  take  them  all  away.  Alas ! 
that  the  intense  hopes  and  joys  of  the 
human  heart  should  bo  all  in  life  thai  can 
die.  All  nature  springs  from  the  decay 
of  winter,  rises  in  the  flush  of  awakening 
summer,  to  the  full  glory  of  a  new  life. 
We  every  one  of  us  die  to  live  again — 
but  the  happiness  of  the  past,  those 
phantoms  to  which  we  once  clung  in 
almost  an  agony  of  love,  are  dead  to  all 
eternity.  They  are  the  only  image  of 
death  in  the  whole  range  of  created 
things, — they  have  no  resurrection,  they 
rise  no  more, — even  the  last  trump  will 
not  awaken  them.  We  must  give  them 
up^their  solitary  memorial  is  the  ruin 
and  despair  which  they  leave  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Then,  too.  Music,  with 
more  ease  than  all  things  else,  touches 
the  mysterious  fount  of  tears  Is  there 
any  one  who  would  give  up  the  power  to 
weep  ?  What  are  the  images  of  rain  to 
the  parched  and  famished  earth,  shadow 
and  cooling  streams  beneath  a  merciless 
sun,  a  green  oasis  in  the  wastes  of  the 
desert,  compared  to  a  softening,  soul- 
subduing  flow  of  tears,  leaping  over  and 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  consuming 
passions,  or  the  ice  of  despair!  As  long 
as  the  soul  may  be  touched  to  tears,  that 
soul,  divorced  as  it  may  have  been  from 
all  that  is  good,  is  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed to  virtue  and  truth.  For  te^irs 
are  like  the  rain  that  falls  from  heaven, 
and  deedrt  of  love  and  mercy  spring  up 
under  their  fertilizing  influence.  The 
power  of  weeping  is  a  divine  gift  to 
man, — without  it  the  rancor  of  remorse 
would  eat  its  way  into  the  very  soul,  and 
repentance  would  be  a  burden  greater 
than  we  could  bear. 


The  character  of  Beranger*s  funeral 
was  in  painful  opposition  to  the  tenor  of 
his  life  and  >vri tings.  A  conscientious 
Republican,  the  friend  as  well  as  the 
child  of  the  People,  we  find  his  remains 
escorted  to  the  grave  by  the  hirelings  of 
a  government  he  despised.  On  the  day 
of  his  interment,  two  hundred  thousand 
persons,  it  is  said,  gathered  on  the  Boule- 
vard in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  but 
were  not  permitted  to  join  the  proces- 
sion. The  Government  dreaded  a  pop- 
ular outbreak,  **  and  only  ofiicials,  and 
those  who  had  received  cards  of  invita- 
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doD,  were  present  at  the  religioas  cere- 
mooies  which  took  place  in  the  church  of 
8t,  Elizabeth  du  Temple,  and  formed 
port  of  the  cortege  to  Pert  la  Chaise." 
A  letter  from  Paris  thus  alludes  to  the 
military  preparations  of  the  funeral : 

"  Ahout  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  were 
called  out  on  Friday  morning,  armed 
with  ball  cartridge,  and  distributed  over 
the  route,  or  near  it,  over  which  the  pro- 
cession would  have  to  pass ;  two  thousand 
were  on  the  Boulevard,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  four  thou- 
sand at  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
eight  thousand  at  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tilla,  and  the  rest  conducting  the  funeral 
cortege,  holding  the  cordons  around  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rue  Vendome,  or 
distributed  along  the  streets  conducting 
to  the  cemetery.  There  were  Generals 
on  duty.  Two  thousand  policemen  were 
detailed  to  preserve  order  in  the  crowd. 
Besides  these,  all  the  soldiers  remaining 
in  the  barracks  of  Paris,  and  all  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris  as  far  off*  as 
Fontainbleau,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
were  ready,  with  arms  in  hand,  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning.  A  Minister  said 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  serious  trouble, 
for  they  could  bring  to  the  city  in  one 
hour's  time  fifty  thousand  soldiers.  The 
Cabinet  was  en  permanence  the  whole 
day  at  the  Count  Walewski's.  The  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  meeting  in  preference  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  because  of  the  concen- 
tration of  electric  wires  at  the  former. 
The  principal  Foreign  Ambassadors  sent 
despatches  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  whole  day  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments." 

Some  days  previous  to  the  Poet's 
death,  the  same  coiTespondent,  address- 
ing his  letter  to  a  London  journal, 
wrote : 

"Poor  Beranger's  hopeless  state  af- 
fects us  all.  The  doctors  shake  their 
heads  and  despair.  By  fits  and  starts  he 
recovers  consciousness,  and  replies  with 
alacrity  to  the  friends  who  surround  him, 
watching,  as  it  were,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 


the  mighty  life  which  stirs  witbia  faioL 
The  last  interval  of  conscioosoess  was 
considered  ominous,  lie  pointed  to  the 
picture  of  **  Lisette  " — lus  own  jt»y» 
merry  Lisette — which  hong  oppoute  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  made  a  sign  tint  it 
should  be  brought  to  him.  The  pictare 
was  done  by  Jobannot  some  years  nice, 
and  is  in  water  colors,  of  the  large  mia- 
iature  sixe.  Beraager  held  it  in  a  tron- 
bling  grasp  for  some  minutes,  gazed  oa 
it  tenderly,  and,  with  a  cahn  smik 
placing  it  under  his  pillow,  turned  roond 
and  sank  to  sleep  once  more.  The  oU 
green  coverlet,  which  he  used  jocosely 
to  call  the  jupon  de  Lisette,  declaring  that 
it  had  been  made  from  the  identical  pet- 
ticoat described  in  his  immortal  baUad, 
covers  his  feet,  and  the  only  sense  of 
anxiety  he  has  exhibited  during  his  ill- 
ness is  said  to  have  been  when,  on  awak- 
ening suddenly,  he  did  not  perceive  it  ia 
its  usual  place.  Amongst  his  intimate 
friends,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not 
declare  to  have*  perceived  the  approach 
of  this  great  change  in  Beranger  erer 
since  the  death  of  Lisette,  whkh  hap- 
pened some  months  ago." 

Eugene  Sue,  the  opposite  of  Beranger 
in  mind,  temperament,  and  morale,  die 
account  of  whose  death  has  also  reached 
us  during  the  last  month,  although  he 
professed  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the 
masses,  even  going  to  the  extreme  of 
soeialiam  in  theory,  is  generally  described 
as  a  luxurious  dandy,  an  exquisite  and 
voluptuary,  equally  destitute  of  principle 
and  feeling.  "  He  always  wrote,"  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Times, "  in  white 
kid  gloves ;  had  his  money  washed  bcfors 
he  handled  it ;  had  his  hair  dressed  twice 
a  day;  gave  grand  banquets;  lived  ca 
Prince;  dressed  and  scented  himself  le 
extremes,  and  yet  never  looked,  with  hit 
bull-neck  and  brawny  shoulders,  like  a 
gentleman.  Had  he  been  a  '  man,'  with 
his  genius,  he  might  have  done  some- 
thing. As  it  was,  he  sank  into  nothing- 
ness  the  moment  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly." 
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Sist^s  of  Charity — Catholic  and  Prote»' 
iant'—'and  the  .Communion  of  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Ticknor  Sf  Fields, 
Boston. 
Memoirs  of  the  Loves  of  the  Poets ;  Bio- 
graphical  Sketches  of  Women  celebrated 
tn  Ancient  and  Modem  History.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.  Ticknor  4*  Fields, 
Boston. 

The  former  of  these  works  is  compos- 
ed of  two  lectures  delivered  privately 
by  the  author — the  first  on  the  14th  of 
February,  and  the  last  on  the  28th  June, 
1855.  Together,  they  form  a  complete 
treatise  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  which  can  commend  itself  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislator  and  philan- 
thropist.  Upon  the  discussion  of  this 
theme,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  entered  con 
amore.  She  has  thrown  her  whole  heart 
and.  soul  into  the  matter,  investigating 
the  details  with  thoroughness,  and  draw- 
ing her  conclusions  broadly,  and  with 
referejice  to  the  permanent  interests  of 
»ociety. 

The  work  is  not  a  defense  of  "woman's 
rights,"  in  the  cant  sense  of  the  term, 
but  rather  a  vindication  of  her  capacity 
as  a  co-worker  with  man  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  humanity.  Nor  does 
the  argument  stop  here.  It  proceeds  to 
show  that  not  only  should  woman  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  labor,  but 
that  a  snecial  sphere  is  open  for  her 
efforts.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
even  with  the  best  regulated  hospitals 
and  work-houses  ideas  of  gloom,  deso- 
lateness,  almost  despair.  Hirelings — 
paupers  themselves — are  the  nurses,  and 
the  whole  routine  of  such  establishments 
is  cold,  cheerless,  and  repulsive.  Sup- 
pose that  instead  of  the  present  machine 
system,  monotonous  as  it  is,  and  destitute 
of  sympathy,  another  system  were  de- 
vised, founded  upon  the  efficient  aid  of 
organized  female  societies,  the  members 
of  which  should  be  composed,  not  of  the 
offscouring  of  the  land,  but  of  women 
educated,  modest,  intelligent,  and  able 
to  administer  to  the  suffering  heart,  as 
well  as  to  the  diseased  body.  Can  any 
one  estimate  the  blessings  which  must 
flow  from  such  a  reform  ?  Look  at  the 
example  of  Florence  Nightengale.  Apart 
from  the  admiration  naturally  felt  for  one 


who  voluntarily,  from  motives  of  expan- 
sive charity,  placed  herself  in  contact 
with  scenes  the  most  revolting,  and  ago- 
nies the  most  heart-rending,  we  are 
called,  in  view  of  her  self-sacrifices,  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  which  is 
the  ground-work  of  every  argument  akin 
to  the  one  under  discussion.  The  fact  is 
this,  that  wherever  man  is  placed,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances,  far  from 
the  influence  of  that  womanfy  tender- 
ness, which  is  the  redeeming  leaven  in 
the  constitution  of  all  communities,  there 
he  degenerates  into  savageism,  or  dies 
like  a  plant  in  the  desert,  withered  for 
want  of  dew.  The  sick  soldier,  at  % 
Scutari,  who  declared  that  the  shadow  \ 
of  Florence  Nightengale,  as  she  passed 
along  the  wards,  fell  upon  his  pallet  with 
a  cool,  refreshing  influence,  stated  lite- 
rally what  ho  felt ;  but  how  wide  the 
circle  of  meaning  into  which  these  sim- 
ple words  may  be  expanded  I 

The  lectures  of  Mrs.  Jameson  are  com- 
ments upon  this  beautiful  text.  In  the 
evolution  of  her  subject  she  brings  to 
light  facts  of  fearful  significance.  The 
pauper  policy  of  England  is  ruthlessly 
exposed.  We  are  confronted  with  a  pic- 
ture of  crime,  wretchedness  and  igno- 
rance inexpressibly  revolting.  But  the 
remedy  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  need 
for  its  speedy  application  urged  with  an 
eloquence,  feeling,  and  power  which,  let 
us  hope,  may  stir  a  tardy  government  to 
energetic  action.  Possessed  of  the  reve- 
lations of  books  like  the  present,  the  pro- 
ductions of  competent  and  honest  re- 
formers, we  of  the  South,  in  no  pharisa- 
ical  spirit,  may  be  permitted  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  that  system  of  labor 
amidst  which  we  live.  Slavery  is  said  to 
be  degrading  to  that  part  of  our  popula- 
tion composed  of  poor  whites,  and  the 
alleged  sottishness  and  brutal  ignorance 
of  this  class,  is  a  frequent  theme  of 
taunting  comment  with  abolitionists. 
Yet  Mrs.  Jameson  tells  us,  **  that  with 
all  their  schools  of  all  denominations,  it 
remains  an  astounding  fact  that  one-half 
of  the  women  who  annually  become  wives  in 
England  cannot  sign  their  names  in  the 
parish  register!"  And  this  ignorance  is 
the  precursor,  or  the  concomitant  of  the 
worst   vices — vices  at  which    the    soul 
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sickens,  and  turns  away  almost  tempted 
to  espouse  the  belief  of  those  mournful 
visionaries  who  "  absorbed  and  saddened 
by  the  monstrous  evils  and  sorrows 
around  them,  have  come  to  regard  the 
world  as  a  place  of  penance  for  sins 
committed  in  some  former  state  of  ex- 
istence." 

However  this  may  be,  the  contempla- 
plation  of  great  social  and  moral  misery, 
belonging  not  wholly  to  the  workings  of 
individual  systems  of  government,  but 
inherent  in  human  society  everywhere, 
suggests  a  moral  of  sternest  import. 

Feeble  as  is  the  will,  and  imperfect  the 
capacity  of  man,  it  is  only  by  the  con- 
centration of  both  that  any  real  good  can 
be  aocomplished  in  the  world.  Yet, 
upon  a  precisely  opposite  principle  mod- 
ern philanthropy  proceeds.  VVilberforce, 
Glarkson,  and  the  whole  herd  of  reform- 
ers upon  the  slavery  question,  have 
assumed  the  existence  of  corruptions 
where  no  corruptions  were,  while  around 
and  above  them,  affronting  the  "free" 
air  of  their  boasted  civilization,  the 
**  smoke  of  a  people's  torment,'*  and  the 
cry  of  their  despair,  have  been  ever  ris- 
ing darker  and  more  agonizing! 

We  have  not  time,  however,  to  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
style  and  the  argument  of  Mrs.  Jameson's 
lectures : 

"  Work  in  some  form  or  other  is  the 
appointed  lot  of  all,  divinely  appointed  ; 
and  given  as  equal  the  religious  respon- 
sibilities of  the  two  sexes,  might  we  not, 
in  distributing  the  work  to  be  done  in 
this  world,  combine,  and  use  in  more 
equal  proportion  the  working  faculties  of 
man  and  woman,  and  so  find  a  remedy 
for  many  of  those  mistakes  which  have 
vitiated  some  of  our  noblest  educational 
and  charitable  institutions?  Is  it  nor 
possible  that  in  the  apportioning  of  the 
work  we  may  have  too  far  sundered  what 
in  God's  creation  never  can  be  sundered 
without  pain  and  mischief,  the  masculine 
and  femenino  influences  ? — lost  the  true 
balance  between  the  element  of  power 
and  the  element  of  love  7 

*'  It  seems  indisputable  that  the  mutual 
influences  of  the  two  sexes — brain  upon 
brain,  life  upon  life — become  more  sub- 
tle, and  spiritual,  and  complex,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  whole  human  race  is  im- 
proved and  developed.  The  physiologist 
knows  this  well;  let  the  moralist  also 
give  heed  to  it.  ♦  *  *  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  do  wrong  to  legisle^te,  and 
educate,  and  build  up  institutions  with- 
out taking  cognizance  of  this  law  of  our 
being.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  domes- 
tic duties — what  I  have  called  "  the  com- 


munion of  love,  and  the  communion  of 
labor"— must  be  taken  as  the  bxm  of  all 
the  more  complicate  social  relations,  and 
that  the  family  sympathif^  must  be  car- 
ried out,  and  developed  in  all  the  forms 
and  duties  of  social  existence,  bt»fore  wi^ 
can  have  a  prosperous,  happy,  and  traly 
Christian  community.  I  have  the  deep- 
est conviction,  that  to  enlarge  the  work- 
ing sphere  of  woman  to  the  measure  of 
her  faculties,  to  give  her  a  more  practical 
and  authorized  share  in  all  social  arrange- 
ments which  have  for  their  object  the 
amelioration  of  evil  and  sufifering,  is  to 
elevate  her  in  the  social  scale ;  and  that 
whatever  renders  womanhood  respected 
and  respectable  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  tends  to  humanize  and  refine  the 
people.     *     *     * 

"Here  then  I  take  my  stand,  not  on 
any  hypothesis  of  expediency,  but  on  an 
essential  law  of  life;  and  I  conclude  that 
all  our  endowments  for  social  good, 
whatever  their  special  purpose  or  denom- 
ination— educational,  sanitary,  charitable, 
penal — will  prosper  and  fulfil  their  ob- 
jects in  so  far  as  we  carry  out  this  prin- 
ciple of  combining  in  due  proportion  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine  clement,  and 
will  fail,  or  become  perverted  into  some 
form  of  evil,  in  so  far  as  we  neglect  or 
ignore  it."     Page  172. 

The  author's  purpose,  in  "  2*he  Lova 
of  the  Poets"  is  to  depict  the  infiuence 
"  which  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  wo- 
man have  exercised  over  the  character 
and  writings  of  men  of  genius."  Upon 
a  subject  so  truly  noble  and  pathetic,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  Mrs.  .fameson 
has  written  with  force,  fervor,  pathos,  and 
complete  sympathy.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  this  book  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  in  our  language.  And  it  is 
not  only  a  glowing,  but  a  very  elaborate 
and  instructive  work.  Not  unfrequently 
we  find  in  its  records  a  key  wherewith  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  a  great  man*3 
character  and  fate.  It  is  rich  in  eloquent 
philosophy,  no  less  than  in  anecdote,  tra- 
dition, gossip,  and  biographical  portrait- 
ure. 

The  author  thus  discourses  upon  "A 
Poet's  Love,"  showing  that  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  true  singer  not  only  to  build 
up  for  himself,  but  to  bestow  upon  others 
an  immortality  on  earth : 

"  Of  all  the  heaven-born  privileges  of 
the  poet,  the  highest,  and  the  most  envi- 
able, is  the  power  of  immortalizing  the 
object  of  his  love,  of  dividing  with  her 
his  amaranthine  wreath  of  glory,  and  re- 
paying the  inspiration  caught  from  her-' 
eyes,  with  a  crown  of  everlasting  fame. 

"  It  is  not  enough  that  his  imaginatiua 
has  deified  her — that  he  has  consecrated 
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his  fiicultiea  to  her  honor;  the  divinity 
thus  decked  out  in  richest  and  loveliest 
hues,  he  places  on  high,  and  calls  upon 
all  ageSf  and  all  nations,  to  bow  down 
before  her — and  all  ages,  and  all  nations 
obey .'  How  many  women,  who  would 
otherwise  have  stolen  through  the  shade 
of  domestic  life,  their  charms,  virtues, 
and  affections  buried  with  them,  have  be- 
come objects  of  eternal  interest  and  ad- 
miration, because  their  memory  is  linked 
vrith  the  brightest  monuments  of  human 
genius  7  While  many  a  high-bom  dame, 
ivho  once  bestowed  kingdoms  with  her 
hand,  lives  a  mefe  name  in  some  musty 
chronicle : 

"She  had  no  Poet— end  she  died !" 

"And  how  have  women  repaid  this 
gift  of  immortality  7  O !  believe  it,  when 
the  garland  was  such  as  woman  is  proud 
to  wear,  she  amply  and  deeply  rewarded 
him  who  placed  it  on  her  brow.  Even 
if  the  lover  was  un.surccssful,the  poet  had 
his  reward.  »  *  *  *  Through  her  the 
world  opened  upon  him  with  a  diviner 
beauty;  he  saw  her  eyes  in  the  stars  of 
heaven,  her  lips  in  the  half-blown  rose. 
The  perfume  of  the  opening  flowers  was 
but  her  breath,  **  that  wafted  sweetness 
round  about  the  world ;"  the  lily  was  **  a 
aweet  thief,"  that  had  stolen  its  purity 
from  her  breast.  Hers  was  the  fresh- 
ness, and  bloom  of  Spring;  she  consumed 
him  to  languor  as  the  summer  sun ;  she 
was  kind  as  the  bounteous  Autumn,  or 
she  froze  him  with  her  Winter  disdain. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  wonders,  the 
splendors,  or  the  treasures  of  the  created 
universe — in  the  heaven,  or  the  earth—- 
in  the  seasons,  or  their  change,  that  did 
not  borrow  from  her  some  charm,  some 
glory  beyond  its  own.  Was  it  not  just, 
that  the  beauty  she  dispensed  should  be 
consecrated  to  her  adornment,  and  that 
the  inspiration  she  bestowed  should  be 
repaid  to  her  iu  fame? 

"  For  whet  of  thee  thy  Poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again : 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that 

word 
From  thy  behavior;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
But  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth 

live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  vhich  he  doth 

•ay, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee,  thou  thyself  dost 

pay," 

Shakspe/rx's  Sonnets. 

An  extract,  like  this,  speaks  more  for- 
cibly than  any  possible  criticism  of  our 


own.  Here  we  rest  the  claims  of  the 
book;  which,  we  would  observe,  is  fitly 
bound  in  "blue  and  gold,"  adding  another 
volume  to  that  elegant  library  of  stand- 
ard works  now  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Messrs.  Tieknor  <$•  Fields. 


The  Athelmgs—Or,  the  Three  Gifts.  By 
Margaret  Oliphant,  the  author  of  "Kar 
tie  StewaH,''  "  The  Quiet  HeaH^ 
"  Zaidee;'  ^e.  Harper  ^  Brothers, 
New  York. 

The  readers  of  "Russell's  Maga- 
zine "  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  fictions 
which  has  proceeded  of  late  years  from 
any  English  pen.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  works 
are  all  tales  of  real  life,  and  derive  their 
interest  chiefly  from  a  consummate  com- 
prehension, and  graphic  analysis  of  or- 
dinary characters — rhe  personages  we  are 
wont  habitually  to  meet  in  our  intercourse 
with  this  "  working-day  world."  The 
interest  which  her  stories  awaken  is  not, 
therefore,  of  the  turbulent  kind ;  it  is 
quiet,  like  the  flow  of  a  calm  river,  and 
yet  carries  with  it  the  "  still,  deep  music 
of  humanity." 

The  first  twenty  chapters  of  this  book, 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Atheling 
fiimily,  is  a  picture  unsurpassed  in  nat- 
ural grace  and  truthfulness ;  we  feel  as 
if  we  had  actually  entered  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  sweet  English  home,  and 
been  admitted  to  familiar  companionship 
vrith  its  members.  The  matter-of-fact 
clerk,  and  his  housewifely  consort, 
Charlie,  the  "  big,  obstinate  boy,"  grunt- 
ing out  his  hard,  common  sense  speeches ; 
lovely  Marian,  clever  Agnes,  and  the 
rusty  Mr.  Foggo,  given  to  black  rappee, 
and  sly  sarcasms, — there  they  all  are, 
assembled  in  the  cheerful  parlor  of  No. 
10  Bellevue,  as  interesting  a  group,  we 
venture  to  say,  as  any  to  be  found  simi- 
larly situated  ta  the  three  kingdoms,  or 
beyond  them!  The  author's  fidelity  of 
characterization  is,  indeed,  remarkable. 
Her  portraits  live  in  the  memory,  and 
are  daily  re-produced  and  contrasted 
with  the  personages  actually  around  us. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  por- 
traits are  common-place  daguerreotypes 
of  common-place  people ;  we  rather  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  reprcsentatiye,  and 
stand  each  for  a  cUus.  Other  excel- 
lences the  work  possesses,  and  among 
them  we  must  notice  the  admirable 
sketches  of  natural  scenery  and  phe- 
nomena. Sketches  they  are — nothing 
more;  the  quick,  and  delicately  etched 
transcripts  of  some  impressive  features 
of  a   scene,  or  landscape,  but   they  are 
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subjected  to  any  fair  critical  tests,  judg^ed, 
we  mean,  by  the  rules  generally  applied 
to  literary  composition,  are  not  only  dif- 
fuse, illogical,  and  clumsily  put  together, 
but  almost  wholly  lacking  in  that  "  body 
of  thought,^'  the  want  of  which  in  this 
age  of  original,  profound,  and  brilliant 
writing,  is  conclusive  against  the  claims 
of  the  attMor,  however  little  it  may  affect 
the  success  or  reputation  of  the  public 
dedaimer. 


Married  or  Single,     A  Novel,  in  2  vols. 

By  Mis*  Scdgvnck.     Harper  4r  Bro- 

tfters.  New  York. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  Miss 
Sedgwick  declares  that  she  has  the 
"  fears  and  falterings  of  a  stranger  in  ap- 
pearing before  the  present  public."  "  The 
generation  known  to  her,"  she  continues, 
'*  and  which  extended  a  welcome,  and  a 
degree  of  favor  to  her,  has  for  the  most 
part  passed  away.'*  Not  only  so,  but 
the  domain  of  novel  writing  has,  since 
the  publication  of"  Home  "  and  "  Hope 
Leslie,"  become,  as  it  were,  indefinitely 
enlarged.  A  new  school  of  art,  more 
elaborate,  imaginative  and  intense  has 
arisen,  and  an  ordinary  domestic  talc, 
meagre  in  incident,  and  undramatic  in 
action,  is  not  likely  to  be  widely  popular. 
The  public  need  to  be  stimulated.  No 
quiet  caterer  in  the  line  of  fiction  can 
expect  his  dishes  to  bo  honored,  when 
the  pungent  and  peppery  ragouts  of  such 
skillful  artistes  as  tlie  Brontes,  Thacke- 
ray, Dickens,  the  author  of  *'  The  Dead 
Secret,"  and  several  other  writers  almost 
equally  distinguished,  are  ever  ready  to 
furnish  the  host  of  novel  readers  with 
just  the  sort  of  intellectual  nutriment 
th  ey  desire.  But  chief  the  fault  of  the  work 
under  review  is,  singularly  enough,  to  be 
found  in  Miss  Sedgwick's  practical  denial 
of  her  own  principles  as  an  artist. 

While  indulging  in  a  half  sneer  against 
the  sensational  and  intense  in  literature, 
parts  of  her  story  exhibit  an  attempt  to 
write  in  the  vein,  and  illustrate  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  very  school  t«he  con- 
demns. Consequently,  her  story  is  a 
sort  of  hybrid  production,  the  result  of 
a  conflict   between   former    tastes   and 


professions,  falling  natorally  in  with  the 
scope  of  her  endowments,  and  an  aocoir 
fessed  admiration  for  that  more  vigoroos 
and  popular  style  of  writing  to  wl^fa  wf 
have  referred.  In  a  word,  "  Married,  or 
Single  "  will  not,  we  think,  add  a  titti« 
to  the  author's  reputation.  It  wouIJ 
have  been  better  policy  to  have  permitted 
the  book  to  remain  unpublished. 


A  Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and  Humor  of 
America^  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  EHg- 
land.  Edited  &y  IVm.  £.  Btertoit.  D. 
Appleton  4«  Co.,  New  York. 
We  have  received  the  first  three  num- 
bers of  this  valuable  cyclopedia,  whicti 
is  now  being  issued  in  semi-monthlv 
parts,  well  printed,  handsomely  illustrat* 
ed,  and,  so  far,  edited  with  care  and 
judgment.  The  work  is  to  be  completed 
in  twenty-four  numbers,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  subscription.  J.  B.  Ford, 
Esq.,  No.  9  Appleton's  Buildings,  New 
York,  is  the  general  agent  for  the  pub- 
lishers. Among  the  minor  good  xhiagi 
in  Part  3  is  the  following,  under  the  titie 
of  "Give  the  Devil  his  Due:"  "  Thi* 
common  phrase  was  turned  very  wittily 
by  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  bar 
some  yearsleigo  on  three  of  his  legal  bre- 
thren.  During  the  trial  of  a  case.  Hill* 
man,  Dews  and  Swain,  (the  two  fir^t 
named,  distinguished  lawyers,  and  the 
last  also  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  Pre^ 
ident  of  the  University  of  the  State,) 
handed  James  Dodge,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  foUo>«-ing  epitaph: 

"  Here  lies  James  Dodge,  who  dodged 

all  good, 
And  never  dodged  an  evil. 
And  after  dodging  all  he  could 
He  could  not  dodge  the  Devil." 

"  Mr.  Dodge  sent  back  to  the  gentle- 
men the  annexed  impromptu  reply, 
which  we  consider  equal  to  anything  eur 
expressed  in  the  best  days  of  Queeu 
Anne  or  Bess : 

"  Here  lies  a  Hillman,  and  a  Swain, 
Their  lot  let  no  man  choose. 

They  lived  in  sin,  they  died  in  pain, 
And  the  Devil  gut  his  dues !  (Dews)!" 
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